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LETTER FROM SHRl B. G. KHER, CHAIRMAN, OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE COMMISSION, TO THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA, 
FORWARDING THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 


Official Language Commission, 
Bombay, olst July 1956 . 


From 

Smri B. G. Kher, 

Ct.iairman, 

Official Language Commission, 
Bombay. 

To 

The President of India, 

New Delhi. 



Dear Sir, 

I have ihe honour to submit herewilli ttie Report ot tlic Official 
Laricuaec Commissio?i appointed by you in pursuance ot the 
provisions of Article 1144 of the Constitution (Government ol India 
Ministry of Home Affairs Notifications Nos. -id/f)/.!.)-! ublic- 1 , dated 
the 7 th'Juno 1955 and 22 nd July 1955 ). 

The Commission had been instructed to make fhcii’ 
tions to the President not later than the 31 st date oi Lb)6 a,nc 

I am glad it has been possible for me to submit the Commission s 
Report to you by that date. 

Apart from the Report together with its Appendices and three 
notes, one of explanation and two ol dissent, a Supplemental y 
Volume prepared in the Commission’s office by its Research Unit and 
comprising papers relating to certain basic data is ioi warded herewith 
in the hope that this m>.erial will be of use for any subsequent 
examination of these issues. The views or opinions expressed in 
the Supplementary Volume are not necessarily the views of the 
Commission which is not responsible lor them. 


2 In forwarding the Commission’s Report, 1 am constrained to 
make the following observations with reference to the two Notes 
of Dissent and the third Note o.r Explanation appended to it. The 
purport of these observations was stated at length at the last session 
of the Commission held on the 25 th July 1956 in Bombay. 

3. The last meeting of the Commission was held on the 25 th July 
for the purpose of considering any such notes, dissenting or otherwise, 
which the members might want to append to the Report the mail' 
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the 11 th to 20 th June. 

I quote relevant extracts from the Minutes of the meeting of the 
2 bth instant. 

‘‘The Chairman x^ointed out the signiCIcance oi 

pres";!; cond,lions m the country and '^^P^'lvUh a cue 
member of the Commission approaching the issue with a QU 
””?u.4 oI a acnsa of roapona.bilHy Ha Onbor po.^od ouj 
that It was necessary, even li we cou d not ag C 
fbffV do anvthine that wou d cause harm to are laigtr inities 
^th cStry He said that while he would scrupulously res- 
oect any genuine disagreement and while oi couise such dis 
SelicmMl iou^ h cxf^-cHsod m Iho lovo, of o »I 

ht was c.rislramod lo point out “ttain consid.-rations ,, at n„ 
to propriety and form which must be observed m a mm tc ^ 
d“s«nf A minolo of dissonl ;s aiways ',;»d 

ntain report and strould piotxntf U losti . .i.noort fho 

,,f disiereernent and the argument necotosaiy to suppoii rnc 

viows of tho dissont.ng tno.nbi.r ond»'dyinff t w 
A minute of dissent is not a resh o? a 

the inclusion of matter already covered m ", P'’’"’. J 

vefufafion of views not supported or counleridnccd . 

Report have properly no place m it. In conclusion he appealed 
to tlie members who had sent in their minutes of dissent tha . 

(a) They should coniine their minutes of dissent to specific 
points of disagreement; 

(b) Supererogatory observations not inconsistent with the 
Sit or re-statement of matters already in the Report, 
or expositions which only re-state what is there already m 
the Report in a diil’erent way, shoidd be avoided and pruned 
away from the minutes of dissent. Otherwise the general 
reader will get a wrong impression about the extent and 
character of'the dissent; 

(c) When views in the main Report are (luoted or referred to 
tor refutation, the quotation or reference should be such as 
not to give a wu-ong impression.^’ 

This request of mine found general support from all other members 
of theV\)mmission. Two or three members wdio had specific points 
ot disagreement limited to particular issues, have seen their way to 
the dismgreeraent being indicated by loot-notes which have been 
embodied at appropriate placas m the Reporl. 

4 The genuine points of disagreement in the two Notes of dissent 
'innendcd to the Reporl with reference to particular conclusions and 
recommendations .date to points of great importance (but not those 
in the note of explanation). The Report touches upon many 
■md aspects of the complex is,sue ot languages m the country, and 
has arrived at many conclusions and recommendations; some are 
factual or non-conlroversia! and the bulk of them are not disputed 
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in any of the three Notes. It would be seen 
disagreement is quite limited, even though m 
dissenting Minutes it relates to basic issues. 


that the extent of 
the case of the two 


5. I must record my profound unhappiness at the fact that the 
dissenting members have not found it possible to gran ' 

that they might avoid inclusion of material m their Notes which by 
positive statement or by implication might create a wrong impression 
about the contents of the Report. At the meeting of the 25th July 
the other signatories of the Report expressed their grave concern 
about the mis-representation to which they would be exposed because 
those Notes contained matter which ascribed views and opinions to 
the main Report incorrectly. A request wa,s made to me on oeha 
of the signatories of the main Report that they should be allowed 
to append a ‘post-script’ in which they would point out such acts 
of commission and omission” in the dissenting Notes and prevent 
such misrepresentation. I ruled that such a post-script would be out 
of order. This has made it all the more necessary for me to state 
all the circumstances in order to avoid any misrepresentation. 


6. In what follows, I indicate how large portions of these three 
N( 3 tes arc niGi’cly a rc-statemGnt of mattGr already in the Report. 

1 also controvert one or two points relative to procedure and notice 
some unfortunate expressions and incorrect ascription of views. 

In paragraph 1 of his Minute of Dissent Dr. Subbarayan expresses 
his feeling that “more evidence should have been secured...... For 

instance students in the Universities should have been examined in 
every State” in regard to difficulties of study of “scientific, technical 
and technological subjects in a language which is not yet developed 
sufficiently to be a satisfactory vehicle of such a study.” 

I invite attention to paragraph 2 of Chapter 1 of the Report in 
which the procedure followed by the Commission in taking evidence 
has been described. It has been the Commission's endeavour to seek 
the widest expression of opinion on the subject-matter of its inquiry. 
And even apart from the fact that ample evidence has been taken 
on this particular point, if this suggestion had been made while the 
Commission was taking evidence, I .should have at once acceded to 
the taking of such further evidence. The first time that Dr. 
Subbarayan makes this suggestion is in his Minute of Dissent. 1 
respectfully differ from his view. 


In the same sentence Dr. Subbarayan also states that he cannot 
help feeling that “more thought (should have been) bestowed on 
the solution of the problem of such great importance as to what 
should be the official language for our country and the measures 
necessary and the time required for the progressive introduction of 
this language for all official purposes and for higher education”. 
I am pained that Dr. Subbarayan should suggest that sufficient 
thought was not in fact bestowed by the Commission which had 
taken such great pains to obtain material and ascertain views from 
all over the country and give its best thought to them. 

Both Dr. Subbarayan and Dr. Chatterji have been, it is stated 
in their notes, impelled to take a view different from the other 



signatories of the Report, by the outbreaks of X 

intolerance witnessed at various pLaces in connection w 
proposals for tlve reorganisation of Stales. It is suggested 

iniplication that other signatories of the Report nr eS 

of these matters. Nothing could be farther from the tiuth oi 
fair to the otiiei’ members. Indeed it is precisely because ol the.se 
unfortunate rnanitestations of linguistic intolerance and exclusiveness 
that the is.sue of lorging stronger links through a common linguistic 
medium amongst the different linguistic regions ol the country, as a 
powerful factor towards its ‘emotional integration has become a 
matter of such crucial importance, as so frequently stated by us. 


Dr. Subbarayan observes “I tear that in the entire Report tlieie 
is very little evidence (.if understanding, imagination and sympathy 
lor ttw nou-llindi-spoaking peoples of India." (Ref. paragraph 3 ), 

I submit this is grossly unjust to all the other members. It is 
narticularlv distressing to nu' that on(> of the members 
Commission should appear to suggest that he is the sole reposoory 
ot “understanding, imagination and sympathy for the non-H:n(li- 
speaking y)eeples of Tndici as against all the others including 
remaining members representing the great regional languages, besides 
Hindi, o.[* the country. In the main Ivcpcu't it has been observed 
grant entirt'ly^ the hor/a ficlcs and sinceiity of all views 
ad\amced ineluding those with which we have wholly difTcred. We 
ask for file credit of neither less nor more for tlie view that wo have 
ourselves taken of the matter.^’ It is a sad reflection for me that a 
rnemlxu of t.lie Commission and a co-signatory of tins statem.'jnt is 
not prepared to do as much to the colleagues with whom he^ worked 
to.r over a year in search of answers to these problems! There are 
several other grossly unfair aspersions in these two dissenting Notes 
bill I refrain from quoting more. 


7 . Large portions of Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s and Dr. Subbarayan's 
notes are luorely repetitive of what is already stated in the Repint. 
I quote below a few instances and give references to portions of the 
Report in which the points have been already dealt with vc'ry 
adequately: 


(A) The importance of the English 
language as a ‘pipe-line’ of 
scientific knowledge and as a 
‘window’ on the rest of the 
world; 

the continued employment of 
the English language for scienti¬ 
fic and technical studies; 


Chapter IV, paragraph o. 
Chapter VI, paragraph 6. 


Chapter VI, paragraph 6. 
Chapter XV, paragraph 5 . 


that in our consideration of Chapter IV, paragraph 3 . 
the place of the English language Chapter XIV, paragraph 7 . 
in India one must not be actuat¬ 
ed by animus against a foreign 
language as such; 
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the part that the English 
language has played in furnish¬ 
ing ‘a common platform’ to the 
intelligentsia of the different 
linguistic regions in India’s 
recent political history; 


the beneficial leaven oi new 
ideas and forms which acquaint¬ 
ance witli English language and 
literature brought into Indian 
social life and the literatures of 
1he regional languages, etc. 

(E) The special significance of the 
English language in the sphere 
of law nnri administration of 
justice and the greater length 
of time that it would take before 
other linguist ie media could 
replace this language in those 
spheres. 

(C) The present-day undeveloped 
character of the Hindi language 
(T would point o\it as of other 
languages of India) and the 
need to develop it before it can 
replace in its appropriate sphere 
the current linguistic medium 
of the English language. 


Chapter IV, paragraphs -2 
and 3 . 

Chapter XV, paragraph 3 . 
Chapter XIV, paragraph 7 . 


Chapter III, paragraph 5 . 


Ctiapter IX, paragraph 3 . 
Cliay)ter X, paragraph 4 . 
Chapter XI, paragraph 1 . 


Chapter IV, paragraphs 1 
and 6. 

Chapter V, paragraph 1 . 
Chapter XV, paragraph 7 . 


More specificallv, even amongst the “recommendations” made to 
the President bv these two dissenting members (‘B’ of Dr. Chatterji’s 
Note and Paragraph 25 of Dr. Subharayan’s Note) the following are 
no different from the recommendations of the Report: — 


(1) There should be no restriction Chapter VII, paragray 16 . 
on the use of the English 
language for all or any of the 
official purposes of the Union. 


( 2 ) That the use of the English 
language be continued as now 
both in the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court for a long time 
to come and the States be given 
the liberty to use their regional 
languages side by side with 
English in their subordinate 
courts and so on. [Reference 
b(ii) of paragraph 25 of Dr. 
Subbarayan’s Note], 


Chapter X, paragraphs 3 , 
9 and 15 . 

Chapter XI, paragraph 1, 
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(.‘^) The international lorm of Indian 
numerals which have been once 
accepted for tlie convenience of 
the whole of India not only for 
easy communication but also for 
scientific purposes be retained 
in pan-lnc\lan Hindi. But lor 
Hindi as a regional language. 
Hindi forms of the numerals 
may be continued subject to 
the use of the international 
numerals side by side or alter¬ 
natively. 

( 4 ) A language Ccannot be developed 
to order and the preparation 
of a time-sch(‘diile before a 
iariguage is actually developed 
will be futile and exasperating 
because it is impossible to be 
c c r t a i n o f a c; 1 1 i c v e rn c n I. 


Chapter VIII, paragraphs 8 
and 9 . 


Chapter XV, paragraph 10. 
Chapter Vll, paragraph 17 . 


( 5 ) The Stales may adopt the Chapter VIII, paragraph 2 . 

language of their i-egion as the Chapter XTI, paragraph 19 . 

medium for all Stale purposes 
if they think it desirable and 
easy to do so. Examinations 
conducted by the State Public 
Ser\'ice Commissions may be in 
the regional languages with 
option given to the candidate to 
have either Englisli or Hindi as 
the medium. 

N.B .— ( 5 ) above is not in Dr. Subbarayan’s Note. 

8. The main and basic disagreement of these two Notes of dissent 
IS contained in the following remarks: 


‘‘The question of progressive use of the Hindi language for the 
(official purposes of the Union be kept in abeyance for the 

time being. It will finally rest with the different 

States using their own different regional languages to 
decide, after Hindi has been voluntarily adopted by them 

and a knowledge ol it has spread ,heir .erritory ' 

to what extent Hindi can be used for communication 
betwe^en the Union and the State Governments and between 

one State Government yy- another.”"^' 


Furthermore Dr. Subbarayan recommends that English must find 
a place in Schedule VIH as one of the languages of India and Dr. 
Chatterji would have English and a whole host of other languages 
admitted into this Schedule. 


^•*|i 


*In this quotation and thv'so that loliow where the words used by Dr. Subbarayan 
difler from those used by Dr. Chatterji, they have been indicated as alternatives below 
the line. 
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So far as the substantive disagreement is concerned, I make no 
comment beyond stating that both these points, which were 
vigorously advocated by tliese members, were deliberated upon at 
great length by the Commission (inde minutes of the May and June 
meetings of the Commission) before framing its final views. 

As regards the inclusion of further languages in the Schedule, a 
reference is invited to paragraph 19 of Chapter IV of the Report in 
which the point is fully dealt with. The dissenting members might 
have at least answered the points made therein. A mere averment 
once again cannot illuminate the matter any more. 

In general the impression is likely to be formed from a perusal 
of these two Notes ( 1 ) that the main Report seeks to eliminate the 
English language; ( 2 ) that it does so not on objective gimunds but 
on grounds of sentiment and animus agrxinst English; ( 3 ) that it 
seeks to impose Hindi on sectors appertaining to the proper field of 
regional languages; ( 4 ) that it does so regardless of the present defi¬ 
ciencies of the Hindi language and ( 5 ) that it purports to bring 
about its immediate substitution in place of English. It will be mani¬ 
fest to even a casual reader of the Report that this impression is 
grossly unjust to the view^ expressed in the Report. 

9. So far as Shri Maganbhai Desai’s long Note of Explanation is 
concerned, it is only a re-statement of points which already find full 
expression in the Report at appropriate places. The only important 
specific points of disagreement that I can see in his Note are the 
following: — 

(1) The Constitution should be amended so as to cast a definite 
duty on the State Governments to introduce compulsory 
instruction in Hindi. 

( 2 ) He disagrees with the view in the main Report relating to 
compelling Hindi students to learn a non-Hindi Indian 
language. 

Shri Maganbhai also mentions his dissatisfaction at the use of certain 
terms and expressions in the Report. It was pointed out to him that 
any such points relating to the manner of expression should have 
been raised before the text of the Report was formulated, in doing 
which he along with others had collaborated. 

I deeply regret that I have failed in persuading Shri Maganbhai 
Desai to refrain from recording this long Note and thereby causing 
avoidable confusion in the mind of the reader. 

10 . So far as the Notes of Dr. S. K. Chatter]i and Dr. Subbarayan 
are concerned, I deeply regret that they should have thought fit, in 
spite of my request, to retain certain unfortunate remarks and ex¬ 
pressions in their Notes. The reference to the creation of ‘two classes 
of citizens’ in India, the allegation of ‘Hindi-Imperialism’, the deni¬ 
gration of the Hindi language and its ‘cultural value and intellectual 
tradition’ are most unfortunate. 

Apart from their views about the need to amend the Constitution 
I deeply deplore that they should have thought ^t by implication to 
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ol 


impugn the wlK.le Censtiluti.e, ileei. ae they de by the lollowing 

'’'“■''-Hbuh «ae ae.ee.cd, out ol the 14 main language, et the emtut- 

trv as enumerated m the Eighth ocneduk e 

titutmn, by the ConsUtuent Assembly ol India and 

,, ,.i elected representa- 

1101 by a Parliamooi 

lives oj the people:’* (Italics mine). 

1 Paragraph « ol Dr. Subbarayan’s note and C (n) 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chaltcrji s NoteJ. 

, 1, The,.e ate several inaeeura.e and h 

ml.t“wele“;pee.tol'l'y 'pVh'.ted eat to these ™»*hK hut they 
relused to amend them. To illustrate some ol them. 

■ (irDr. Chatter,! says m third f 

Dr. Subbarayan says in paiagiaph .. . .ythinp 

••n (1 hat is the Keport) is also seeking to place as something 

eonciLi;^ ^ 

rniSelhigT^ llmdi quickly as possible, and tn taioc m Hvuh 
to saturation m tiicrr judtcral and adnimistralim’, m then 

,vcn in ilhiir mo i imimaic being 

educationul set up, and consequeriilij ^lyjxc; </ ihar life 

(1, a lies luincj 

iissrs=sis?35si5‘s 

iso S eliible as linguistic media lor these examination^ 

(ii,) “Tlie provisions m the Constitution regarding the use ol 
tr 1- lUo iaivuiare of the Union in certain contexts have 

LSdlllendialtulrKept^^ (Ituhcmme), This statement is 
obviously iticorrecl. 

Large portions ol these Notes recite odd 

^ - , .! not the views oi ttic i\epoil ax an, 

nS'h'ivf they anvwliere bJen couruenanced. A wrong impression is 
li.kely\o be thereby created about the contents ol the mam Keport to 
which lh(\y are appended. 

Dr Subbarayan lias stated in his note that his point of 
^ Qiinnorled bv ‘tlic evidence gathered during the inquiry parti- 
milarly In Bengal', Madras and Mysore and of many distmguishe 

♦Please see fi)t.rnotc on page 6. 
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persons oi learning and experience in pid^iic liie from other Staler.. 
In the interest of accuracy 1 am constrained to point out that this 
sweeping statement is far from correct. urtiiermore he refeis (to¬ 
wards the end of jiaragrapri 18 t)f his Note) in similar broad term.^ t^> 
his view being concurrent with views c-crtain witnesses and tm* 
same remark atiplied to that statement. Similar remarks would k‘ 
against the verlsirnilitiuh^ ol .support liu-ir views .AUgud to i>e 
created by tlic' two dissentiiic. nuanbeis 1,)V ijiioliug certain 
sion.s nl \ u w;.: (8 :;onit‘ (Sinneul orisons out ol their context. 


Kk I nuisl also place ivn record he tollowing: at the sta^^,e o^l iom 
rnuiating conclusions with a \ iew to Iranung the dial! oi the iajioit 
it becaim- apparent that these two niembcrs advocated that dydiould 
be recommended llial the ])rovisions relaung to lanciu<ge in pai t 
XVII of the Constilulion sliould be reviewt'd and amended radicaily. 
A quite teiialjlc \ iew of the matter is that such a sui;gestion is not 
htdra vires' of tiu- Vonvrnissivm whieli wars a|)poiided speciiicali> to 
consider the d(*lailed imiilementaiion oi tiie veiy jirovisiuns wlncli 
these members sought to amend and replace, liuierd tVus pmni was 
raised by other- members a,^ socm as such iiroposais were advocated. 
Alter giving dta:;-p and anxious thoughit to tlie mal’o )’ while lestav- 

ins my view as to x-alidiiy cind legality of such contention- 1 decided 

that h. Vva)u]d lie inadxa^ailile to rule out tlie discussion ot such a 
suggestion. It my j’li'olound ccjuviction tiiat iiic bulking ol an\ 
issues, or thc' ruling out td their expression, does inoie haim than 
i^ood. t have ex-erv faitli in the good sense and tlie feeling of ‘belong¬ 
ing to each other' amongst the general body of our citizens: and 1 
am sure' no iiowsoever one may judge it Ui be, should be 

blocked^ rite discerning public may be trusted to judge the mei iis 
of the matter. It is for these reasons that 1 have not thought h; to 
rule out of order the expression of these views in the two dissenting 
minutes and I did not prex^ent the two members from c'anva.ssing 
litem in the Commission in the coarse ot its deliberations. 


14 . With the concurrence of the Covernment of India, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Commission was deputed to tfie U.S.S.R. for a short period 
to study and report on the linguistic problems tackled by that coun¬ 
try' a copy" oi the notc! iiiruished by' liim of iris obsei vations theic is 
submitted^ herewith. 


Yours faithfully, 

B. G. KHER, 

Clia'tnnau^ Official Language Conimission. 
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* $ 
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If there had been no Speech neither virtue nor vice 
could be known, neither the true nc'r tl:c false, neither the 
good, nor the bad, neither the pleasant nor the unpleasant. 
Speech alone makes Icnowm all tins. Meditate upon Speech. 

Chandogya--Upanisad, 7-2-1. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

1. In Article 344 of the Constitution of India it is provided that 
•The President shall at the expiration of five years from the com- 
iTiencenient of this Constitution and thereafter at the expiration of 
ten years from such commencement, by order constitute a Cornmis- 
bion" which shall consist of a Chairman and such other members 
representing the different languages specified in the Eighth Sche¬ 
dule as the President may appoint, .It is further pro¬ 

vided in the same Article that ‘there shall be constituted a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of thirty members of whom twenty shall be 
members of the House of the People and ten shall be members of 
the Council of States to be elected respectively by the members 
of the House of the People and the members of the Council of States 
in accordance with the system of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vote’. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to examine the recommendations of the Commission 
constituted as above and to report to the President their opinion 
thereon. The President may, after consideration of such report, 
issue directions in accordance with the whole or any part of that 
report notwithstanding anything in Article 343 of the Constitution 
wherein the provisions relating to the official language of the Union 
have been laid down. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Article 344, this Commission was 
appointed by the President under the style and designation of ‘The 
Official Language Commission’ on the 7th June 1955 by his Order 
contained in the Oovernment of India, Ministry of Home Affairs 
Notification No. 43/9/55-Public-I (Appendix II). The terms of 
reference of the Commission and the procedure to be followed by 
them were laid down in this Order as under: — 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations 
to the President as to— 

(a) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official 
purposes of the Union; 

(b) restrictions on the use of the English language for all or 
any of the official purposes of the Union; 

(c) the language to be used for all or any of the purposes 
mentioned in Article 348 of the Constitution; 

(d) the form of numerals to be used for any one or more 
specified purposes of the Union; 

(e) the preparation of a time schedule according to which 
and the manner in which Hindi may gradually replace 
English as the official language of the Union and as a 
language for communication between the Union and 
State Governments and between one State Government 
and another. 
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In making their recommendations, the Commission shaU ha^ 
due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientihc advan^^^^^^ oi 

India, and the just claims and the I’^terests o£ p ^ ^ S 

the non-llindi-speaking areas in regard to the public serv c . 

The Commission may— 

(a) obtain such information as they may consid^cm useful tor 
or relevant to any matter under their consideration be- 
ther by asking for written memoranda or by exarnimng 
witnesses, or m such form and in such manner as tne> 
may consider appropriate, from the Cc'nlral Government, 
tiie State Governments, the Supreme Court, the flign 
Courts, tine Legislatirres and such oiher auihorilies. organi¬ 
sations or individuals as may. in the opinion oi the Com- 
missiori, I)!* ol assistance to them, 

(b) repuiate their own procedure, including the fixing ol 
places and time of their sittings and deciding whether to 
sit in public oi' in private; 

(c) -iiipoini such and so many Sub-Committees Irom amongst 
Cmn- rmsntxrs to exereis.- such powers and perform such 
dudes as may bh' delegated to them by tlie Commission: 

(d) visit or depute any of their Sub-Committec'S to visit such 
parts ol the territory of India as they consider necessary 
or (‘xpedienl: 

(c) act. nc)t\vilhstanding tiu' temporary absence of any mem¬ 
ber or the existence ol any vacancy among the me:ml)crs. 

Tile Commission shall consider llie evidence obtained by them 
and rnal'ie tiicir reeornniendalions to the President, as soon as may 
be practicable but not later than t.hie eOlu of Apiil lllaG. 

The Conimission comprised the following Members at the time ol 
its appointment;— 


INfEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 

1 . Shri B. G. Kher, Chairman. 

2 . Dr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, Head of the Assamese Depart¬ 

ment, Gauhati University, Gauhati—Assam. 

3 . Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Chairman. West Bengal I.egislative 

Council, Calcutta--West Bengal. 

4 . Shri Maganbhai Desai, Gujerat Vidvapitlwa, Abmedabad— 

Bombay. 

5 . Shri D, C. Pavate, Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University- 

Bombay, 

6 . Professor P. N. Pushp, Amar Singh College, Srinagar—Kasb 

mir. 

7 . Shri M. K. Raja, Editor, ‘Dinabandhu’, Ernakulam—Travan- 

core-Cochin. 

8 . Dr. P. Subbarayan, Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras—Madra 
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9. Shri G. P. Nene, Rashtrabhasha Bhavan, Poona— Bombay. 

10. Dr. P. K. Parija, Pro-Chancellor, Utkal University, Cuttack— 
Orissa. 

11 Sardar Teja Singh, Ex-Chief Justice. PEPSU, Patiala— 
PEPSU. 

12. Shri M. Satyanarayana, Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras- 

Madras. 

13. Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 

Allahabad Univenvty, Allahabad—Uttar Pradesh. 

14. Dr. Abid Hussain, Jamia Millia, Delhi—Delhi. 

15. Dr. Amar Nath Jha. Chairman, Public Service Comnussion. 

Patna—Bihar. 

16. Dr. R, P. Ti'ipathi. Vice-Chancellor, Saugor University. 

Saugor—Madhya Pi'adesh. 

17. Shri Balkrishna Sharma, M.P., Delhi—Delhi. 

18. Shri Mauli Chander Sharma. Delhi.Delhi. 

19 Dr Hajari Prasad Dwivedi, Head of the Defiailmeni ot 

Hindi. Banaras Hindu l.hiivcrsity, Banaias--~Ul.tar Pradesh. 

20. Shri Jai Narain Vyas, Jaipur— Riijasthan, 

21. Sliri M. .A.ii'Uith.asayanani Ayyangar, Deputy SpeaKsa’. Lok 

S abh a, D e 1 h i—M a dr as. 

We regret to record the sad demise of Dr. Amar Nhilh Jha. f 'imr- 
man. Biliar Public Sei'vice Comnrssicin, on 2ud_ S' piemr.er IDo. 
The Commi.ssion sunered a .grea-t loss in the' de'pi ivai ion o^ . 

vices of Dr Jha, who by his long experience and the distinguished 
plaee that he occupied in the field of education. liU'iary aGiviliea 
and public administration, was eminently e(|uippcfl lor assisting the 
Cwmmission in their complex and deUc.;ite task. On the 25th N'^’^'orn- 
ber 1955, the President appointed Prof. Ramdhari Sinha ‘tJuumr , 
Member Rtiiya Sabha, in the vacancy caused by the deatli oi Dr. 
Jha (Appendix II). 

On his elevation to the distinguished office of the Speaker, Lok 
Sabha, Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar resigned membership 
of the'Commission with effect from the 8th March 1956 considering 
such continued membership inappropriate with reference to the 
office whicli he was called upon to fill. The Commission are gratetul 
to Shri Ayyangar for the help and co-operation rendered by him 
during the period that he worked as a Member of the Commission. 

It was originally provided that the Commission shall consider 
die evidence obtained by them and make their recommendations to 
’be President not later than the 30th dav of April 1956. Since how¬ 
ever the work of the Commission could not commence until July 
1955, on the motion of the Chairman made immediately after assump¬ 
tion of office this period was extended to the 31st July 1956 ('.Appen¬ 
dix 11). We are glad that it has been possible for us to adhere to 
this time-table and submit our Report by the appointed date. 

2 The first meeting of the Commission was held on the 15th and 
irVh July 1955, The Commission issued a questionnaire soon 'here¬ 
after (Appendix III). This questionnaire was widely distributed 
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to Govornn'icnts, 

and copies of the questionnaire were ^a^d^res 

governmental ^^thonUes, total of 1094 written replies or memo- 

institutions and mdiyiduals. ^ ^ f t oi ^ all the Ministries 

,anda were received These and ‘B’ State Govern- 

of the Government of India a 1 the i ^ ^ ^ts, the Supreme 

ments and most of the part C State Uoveru ^^^, 

Court,, the Union Public H^h Courts and a large 

Public Service Commissions, Snivelsitics nig, j.y and educa- 

nSer cif institutions and socie ig authorities 

lional fields and other walks of life. t- • i ij^eluding several 

and institutions, a very large number ot^^^^Jf^J^JiVcentral Govern- 

Commission. 

Apart from the written Slat's STSt 

undertook extensive tours ‘ , evidence The Commission’s 

try for the apart from lists 

of ^'huesses drawn up a J^ss-section of opinion the Commis- 

generaliy from^apbody 

?eVttatt'oI p'u"bl" anthorities and private inatituUons lender- 
ed oral evidence before the Commission. 

mission «myherefy-qmte natural times, the 

from - , • ^ ^ period other circumstances had converged to 

siWs deliberations The publication of the Rf-port of the Siatcs 

KrgaSt gmmissmn m OaoUm ,,h| »d the en— ean- 

FE "tbe'St orrntpnMhTSmrtl Set’Set 

^Pemkmt t m the meantime, have further highlighted the 

sienificance of a^proper understanding and treatment of the ques- 
f on of Menaces especially in the conditions of multi-lmguahsm 
oMainU m ou¥ cou^ It has been the Commission’s deliberate 
endeavom- to seek the widest and most uninhibited expression of 
opinion on this issue which touches so deeply every citizen of the 

country. 

3. A word is necessary right at the commencernent as to the field 
covered by the Commission’s Report. It will be noticed that t 
terms of reference of the Commission, literally construed, are some- 
what restricted. Thus, for instance, important basic issues such 
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as the media of instruction in the educational system, the steps to be 
taken for the development of the Hindi language and literature 
including such development of the language in terms of the directives 
of Article 351 of the Constitution, the development of regional langu¬ 
ages pari passu and harmoniously with the development of Hindi, 
the place of English in the educational system and in national life 
generally, are not matters directly within the terms of reference of 
the Commission. However, all these matters and several others are 
involved indirectly and by necessary implication in the consideration 
of the issues specifically charged on the Commission for their recom¬ 
mendations. The language problem of the country has its ramifica¬ 
tions in numerous fields of national activity and endeavour and it 
is impossible to consider, in view of the close inter-relationship of 
the various facets, any individual issues in isolation. The Commis¬ 
sion therefore necessarily had to allow their enquiries to relate to 
a larger field than that strictly covered by the terms of reference. 
Right at the commencement, having regard to this, the Commission’s 
questionnaire was issued on the wider canvass and llu’ discussions 
of the Commission with witnesses have been held all along against 
this wider background. However the Commission’s findings on 
matters not strictly covered by their terms of reference have been 
recorded separately as ‘conclusions’ and distinguished from their 
‘recommendations’ in the ‘Summary of conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions’ printed as Appendix I to this Report. While making specific 
locommendations, the Commission have confined themselves lo the 
terms of reference which they were appointed to report upon. The 
Commission have, however, necessarily had to consider, and have 
therefore recorded their findings on, these other aspects of the langu¬ 
age question which do not fall strictly within their terms of refer¬ 
ence. but are necessarily relatable to them. The specific recom¬ 
mendations can be understood only against the background of thf' 
view that the Commission take of the entire language problem ai. 
delineated in all their findings including ‘the conclusions’. 


4 . The subject-matter of the Commission’s enqu’ry does not lend 
itself easily to consideration by compartments. Each aspect of it 
has a bearing on almost every other aspect and several specific 
issues admit of being considered only against the context of the 
related general background. The language problem in the sphere 
of public administration, the problem with reference to legislation 
and law courts, the place of language studies in the educational 
system, the linguistic media of competitive examinations for entry 
into public services, are all issues which touch and bear upon each 
other in numerous ways: and the whole congeries of these specific 
issues has to be considered against the general foundation underlying 
them all, namely, the evolution of terminologies and the developing 
of the Union and regional languages. In the background of all these 
issues would lie the general view that one would take of the Indian 
linguistic scene the similarities amongst its components and the 
prospective relationship of the Union and regional languages. While 
all these add up to a single complex, each issue must, for convenience 
of handling, be discussed separately. This has made it necessary 
to recapitulate in different places in the chapters the context as it 
emerges from other chapters of the Report. In the concluding 
chapter the threads of the argument are gathered up and a general 
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V.W p«se„.ea ot .he proh.e™ as a who.e aad our genera, 

2 ippro 3 icli to its solution. 

Supplementary to the main Report baslc^ta 

mentary volume* has been ^heir research unit has been 

Sleeted in the Commission s office by ^their material will 

romDilcd in the iorm of papers. this subiect-matter. Some 

tn? use tor any subsequent '"bU'.y ““ 's linguistic media 

aect or other ot the complex issue ot Interest for a 

;:LS;rli;"TLl'T„^»L“i:;i.'ibelin”g„l.^ P^tte™ ». .be future 

is finally established. 

The Constitution contemplates a similar |^'^^^'[^^,^Jommencc'ment 
Commission at the followed by consideration of its 

of the Constitution j^p^e of both Houses of PaHiament 

recommendations by a Commission. Havini? regard to all 

similarly as m the case o? . advantage if this Commission, 

this it was fell that it . future use all the data 

from their re..ommendat,ons lcd.^to._^l^ ^ 

and material collected in tuition It is not, considered neces- 

systematic and exhaustive \l included in the supple- 

sary to print the material other them w^ a readily 

mentary volume ■ ^ the appropriate authorities together 

future use, 

acknowledgments 

5. The Commission have pleasure^jn^re^^^^^^^ 

various authorities and ^^ high proportion of the 

work or assisted m their l^oun^ CommLion, whether in writing 
witnesses, who gave to thiZm t and express elaborately 

or orally, had taken f <;«t pai^s to q^P 3 tionnaire. The Com- 

on the various issues ans ^ - exhaustive memoranda from 

mission were fortunate m ^ f? individuals notably the 

numerous authorities, ^ Hieh Courts and Public Service 

State Cmvcrnments, Umvemties. Hi^ ,hese 

Su7hSnua^l:dl^=tr.h-ii: v^luuble assistance. 

The Commissiou arc gr~ 7, 

to make during their tours ral „„„onrimodation of the Memoers 
CommissioiTs ^^Vith a total membership of twenty- 

and the staff of the Comnriis. lO . Ananthasavanam Ayyangar) 

one (twenty, since the resignation of ShriAjian^^^^^^ been one of 

including the Chairman t is recording that, despite the 

the largest and we ^^nodation which was sometimes 

T uniformly satisfactory 

cements tr ttebolding of the Commisslou’s session's on t^r. 


*Not printed. 




Shri D. S. Joshi, I.C.S., Secretary Home g,jnlis«on for 

emment of Bombay, held charge as Secretary of Commissio 

aSut 2i months prior to the joining of the 3 ^^ 

and we wish to record our deep sense of appreciation o 
rendered by him in the initial stage. 

We also desire to place on r^ord 

of the Commission. Shri S. G. Barve, I C.b., foi p -phe 

executed Apart from these normal duties of a ’ ■ 

Barve placed unreservedly at our ‘^'®Ci®\f''se?vice and his 

experience as a senior member of the Indian uivn ot 
omstanding abilities. His versatile genius, very quick grasp ol the 

complex issues involved and his "phese were 

=s" -- 

sf “ald'cxaluSg But lor 

m’i Barve's cfficicnl discharge oI his duties we would not have Ixwn 
able to finish our work in the time and manner we have br.n able 

to do. 

The staff of the Commission carried out their duties 




CHAPTER U 

LANGUAGE IN THE MODERN WORLD 

1 As has been well said, it is speech that ®d°ws man with 

humanity In oth^r phy^cal fe « f , 

oTratio!. b"?Sividuals leading ^ 

progress'' wtoLidTn 'the physical circumstances of imng amongst 

mcK communities, would not have been possible. The story of 
language, therefore, is the story of civilisation. 

RpAertions about Language, its origin, the part that it plays in 
the perceptions of the human mind and in the systematisation an 
reasoning^about human experiences have always been 
oldosr and most constant preoccupations of the human^mind. We 
ie not concerned with the theories of how human speech originated. 
Whether ^ evolved from a sublimation of animal cries or was deve- 
loned S a deliberate device to supplement communication by 
w^mres language as a social phenomenon is known to have mvan- 
ablv characterised all human societies, there being no recorded 
mstancrof anrhuman society, no matter how primitive, which did 
^01 know the art of speech. In its spoken or 'I]™; 

is an indispensable tool to all social existence. Without the h.cility 
of communication between human beings which 
the intricate, comprehending co-operation of human be g.-^ 
organised societies would never have been possible. Language is 
the one common indispensable nexus of all forms of human co¬ 
operation and therefore permeates all aspect^ of social organisation, 
whether on the material, cultural or spiritual plane. 

Tt is a commonplace in linguistics that spoken language antedates 
written language by thousands and may be millions of years. At 
the dawn of history whether by accident or in a moment of dazzling 
perception by an unknovm individual genius, the device of writing 
must have been discovered. Coming as an auxiliary and as a 
substitute to oral speech, writing multiplied almost infinite y, in 
the dimensions of both time and space, the reach of human com¬ 
munication. Writing can embalm and preserve for posterity the 
ideas reasoning processes and fancies actuating the speaker s mind 
when he gives oral expression to them. Apart from this extension 
into the time dimension almost without limit which the art of 
writing bestows on human expression by endowing it with per¬ 
manency as a means of contemporary dissemination also, writing, 
aided by devices for multiplication, has enormously w'dened the 
range of human communication. Indeed, even otherwise, as a means 
of current communication, writing has certain obvious advantages 
as compared to oral expression, such as its greater precision, certainty 
and compactness. 
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TVi art nf writinB may follow one of the two principal lines of 

nthpr languages which use the Chinese system are the chief coiUtm 
Dorarv SnSs of sLe of the aspects of the ideographic form of 
^ Wither Whpn a written foiTn is achieved, languages attain 
writing. Kiiiiv ^nnkpn languages without any writing are 

Th^ art of writing made possible the recording and transmission 
of hidtvidual experience of human beings, not only from one person 
to another but also of each generation to all the succeeding ' 

t^onr It thus multiplied incalculably the permanency of numan 
expression through the dimension of time. It has made accumu^ 
of knowledge possible, as each succeeding generation can 
?he^knowledge and experience gathered by previous generations and 
in^ihoir writings The individual experience of a smgit 
fiS IS rinsmitted an^ to the collective knowledge of mankind 

bv lLguS^ aided by the art of writing, and the resisting know¬ 
ledge in turn is made available as the heritage accessible to evuy 
single person coming thereafter. 

The history of a language is invariably the history of ^^e cultural 
life of the human community speaking that language ^her 
literature reflects the musings, thoughts and fancies ^ 

at least the most vocal, minds; language is something to which a 
members of a linguistic society contribute, no matter bow small 
^ measure ‘Language’, said Emerson, ‘is a city to which every 
being brought a stone.’ The development of languages is in 
thTsLL fundamentally democratic as distinct from the growth of 
literature which is essentially the study of thoughts and experiences 
of particular individuals. 

Language, having come to make human communication possible, 
subsists to facilitate the social life in the intricate modern communi- 
in which human beings now dwell. Nor is it merely an instru¬ 
mentality of communication; we have so become used to language 
Sat it enters into the thought itself and moulds it. Much of our 
thinking is inevitably in terms of words and phrases; and not always 
S tSs of the objLs, ideas or relationships which they are sup¬ 
posed to symbolise. 

2 The study of languages as such; their structures; how different 
languages reacted on each other; how by derivation or by borrowing 
new vocables are developed in every form of human speech for 
expressing new experiences and ideas freshly impinging on that 
human sdiety; how words undergo changes how dialectal 
are developed, the principles of phonetical change, etc., these 
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all technical matters relating to 

we are not directly . language in a complex situation; 

practical issues relating to the us 8 8 consider 

i^tafaSrs S'Cgnige^af a —f communication .n 

modern societies. 


The art of printing » ';'«“»^,[„"’t"“toowle*di'^ 

accessible t^ 'll'^ u’^^Jn^Sitage which, in\he shape of writings of 
entering uito the human^^^^ as’potential legacy to every human 

previou g_ _ times modern means of communication, such c.s 
being. In recent , further vastly accentuated this 

the ™*°; ■’’‘1 "‘“Uo m MhSr wtys conSbutcKj ignlficantly to the 
■miHen'm which the problem of linguage in a modern society must 

I f regarded These modern means of communicat'on, for one g, 
be 1 more widely than ever before, contemporary 

“ucs and Si'li'e aS standardise languages. The mass avail- 
•U ilH v of these means of communication now tends to counsel act 
the natural tendency towards dialectal variation amongst language 
a^.^^1 IS he p common uniform speech, such as, lor 

mstance ‘King’s English’ in the English-speaking world. 

Language inevitably plays an important 
mediuna of communication it enters almost ubiquitousl> all processes 
^^f imnartine knowledge of whatever subject it may be: apart from 
this -f eood^ieal of formal education has naturally to consist ot .he 
inipartine of knowledge of the language itself as a tool of 
In ^modern .societies literacy has become an indrspensablc nttessit.\ , 
or even a modest level of development, for each individual as a 
member of a modern community. Social organisation is novv so 
raiex and intricate and the material equipment of living so 
higldv specialised that modern communities require a high degree 
S inforrSon'and skill amongst the genera lly ot «ieir member 
constituents; and Literacy is a practically indispensable means for 
the nurposc’or acquiring information or developing skills. Withou 
skilled and literate artisans and farmers, countries cannot progress 
in the modern world beyond a rudimentary stage, as technological 
or aerarian advance of any considerable dimensions or character 
becomes impossible, even purely as a problerr. of extension m a 
society where the mass of its members are illiterate. 11 J 

coincidence that percentages of literacy arc generally indicative of 
the level of material progress and living standards amongst nations 
of the world to-day. It is in recognition of thi.s situation that the 
modern State has, generally speaking, 

bililv for the spreading of literacy amongst, and the impaitin^ of a 
certain level of education to, the general population of the communi \ 

whidi it governs. 

3. "We must sav a word about language in its relationship to 
nationalilv, particularly with reference to the ‘nat’onal State which 
has now come to be the prototype of political organisation m >he 
modern world. The sense of nationality may derive from one or 
more of many sources, such as a common homeland, a common sense 
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of history, a co-partnership in a common if°The 

times a common religion as well as a common la g ^ . i 

consciousness of nationhood as a rule, language is soite of 

ment although it may not always be a decisive factoi n spi^ o^ 
the rise of political entities organ sed largely of mult - 

modern times, the problem of languages Langu- 

lineualism generally occurs in a large number ol countiie • ^ 

age is the main or almost sole instrument of so m- 

-a ri\ 7 i 1 ic:prl ^orietv modern Governments concern themse.ves so . 
fimateW Id so extensiv^^^^ with all aspects of social and even indi- 
SS extrl" tSt movifably in a modern of ToSm 

of the linguistic medium becomes an important mat ^ 
to the country’s governmental organisation. In the 
Lg,“‘n«. bodies, in Ihe day-to-d»y deai.ngs »;lh .ae a 
ministrative agencies in the dispensation ol just-cc, in -y 
TeducaUcm m mdu^ trade and commoree; practically m ail 
fields in which it has to interest itself m modern times, the State 
encounters and has to tackle the problem of the linguistic medium. 
Anart from this practical aspect of language-barriers within a poii- 
Ucal community, Emotionally, as a rallymg-point of group consc.ous- 
nLs language serves as a very frequent badge or symbol. 
itv ’'ind racial ‘Groupings are frequently confused wnh languois... 
groupinPS In Europe, for instance, racial or ethnographic Irontieis, 
pohtS rontiers, frontiers of so-called separate nationa .ties and Ln- 
Euistic frontiers seldom comcde. Political tronf.eis are histor.xal md 
Arbitrary racially there has been generally speaking so much mter- 
minS’ of races that demarcation of frontiers is practically 
imoossible' national consciousness is a wholly subjectivt fecli g. 
language is a readv and plausible objective distinction and therefore 
in oractice all manner of sentiments of group consciousness atUch 
Semselve! to the badge of language and it gets often over-worked 
as a criterion of nationhood. We will be noticing in the next sect on 
how this problem has been tackled m a few of the countries ot the 
world where it arises prominently; it may, however, be ooled here 
that the problem of linguistic minorities arises m a very large com¬ 
ber of national States all over the world. Let us take some ol the 
countries of Europe for instance; in France, there are hall a dozen 
Itogtostic minorities; in Switzerland, four difterent languages aie 
spdcen, and all four are designated as national languages, m Belgium, 
there are three languages; in Spain, there are three or four 
sizable linguistic minorities; the United Kingdorn itself is noi with¬ 
out its problem of minority languages; and so far as the countries 
of Eastern Europe, like Czechoslovakia, Poland Austria and Hungary 
are concerned, they are all very polyglot and the problern of ' 

age minorities has been a persistent and chronic issue histoncall^y 
in many of them. Since language is the indispensable medium foi 
social intercourse, the mutual unintelligibility of different language 
eroups interposes genuine barriers between such groups. In view of 
thE deep permeatiSn of official activities within the life of a modern 
community, the selection of the language or languages as ofhcial 
language (s)’ becomes a matter for deliberate choice and tbeiefort 
of great interest and. concern to linguistic minorities. ' 

devices have been adopted in different countries for reconciling he 
need for a common linguistic medium at the official 
comprehensible desire of minority linguistic groups to retain their 
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separate languages, and educational institutions for teaching them, 
as part of their distinct identity and cultural life. 

4 . We notice below briefly how the problem has been tackled in 
certain countries of the world wherein it arises prominently. 

Switzerland is always quoted as an instance of the successful 
solution of the problem of multilingualism created by the existence 
of a polyglot population comprising persons speaking different 
languages as their mother-tongues. German, French, Italian and 
Romansch are spoken in Switzerland, and all these four languages 
have been designated as ‘national languages’: the ‘official languages’ 
of the country are the major three, namely, German, French and 
Italian. The German-speaking population constitutes 72*1% of the 
total population, the P'rench-speaking 20-3%, the Italian-speaking 
5*9%, the Romansch-speaking populalmn IVv, 0 - 7 ' y being made up 
by speakers of other languages. Of the 22 Cantons constituting the 
Swiss Federation, 14 are German-speaking, 3 French-speaking, 1 
Italian-speaking, 3 bilingual in German and French, and 1 trilingual 
in German, Italian and Romansch. The four national languages 
spoken in the country are placed on a footing of absolute equality, 
and the three official languages are used in all official dealings 
between the Confederation and the Cantons and between the Can¬ 
tons themselves. All federal laws, regulations, notices and oublica- 
tions are issued in all the three languages; all the texts of federal 
laws and statutes in the three languages are equally authentic; in 
Parliament, the members have the right to speak in all the four 
national languages but the proceedings are recorded in the three 
official languages only; while a member may demand that his speech 
in one of the three official languages be translated into the other 
two, in actual practice all the three official languages are used freely 
in debates; for diplomatic purposes of the Swiss Government, French 
is generally used as the traditional international language of diplo¬ 
macy. In the Cantons, the Cantonal languages are the official langu¬ 
ages; in bilingual Cantons, both the Cantonal languages being official 
languages are on equal footing; these official languages are used for 
all administrative purposes and in the Cantonal offices and law- 
courts within the respective Cantons. The medium of instruction 
in all primary and secondary schools is the official language of the 
region concerned; and within bilingual and trihngual Cantons, as 
the linguistic areas are geographically distinct, the medium is the 
language spoken in that particular area. In bilingual towns there 
would be separate schools for the two languages. In all schools one 
of the national languages is a compulsory second language; thus in 
the German-speaking Cantons, French is the compulsory language, 
while in the French-speaking Cantons, German is the compulsory 
language: the Italian-speaking Canton can choose either German or 
French as the compulsory second language. The second language is 
compulsory from the 5th standard onwards up to Matriculation The 
Universities are run by the Cantons, and the medium of instruction 
IS the official language of the Canton concerned. In practice, how¬ 
ever, difficulties of language relating to French or German do not 
arise by reason of the fact that most professors and students are 
more or less completely bilingual. In the Federal Court any of the 
three languages of the Confederation, viz., German, French or Italian 
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may be employed in all the proceedings; however, every Swiss has 
the right to demand that the judgment of the courts be ^ any ol 
the three languages he may specify. In the Canton ^o^s 
official language or languages of the Canton concerned are used 
all proceedings. 

In Canada (according to the figures of the 
total population of 14 million, 9-4 million were 

2-7 million were French-speaking ant million were bn g^^^ 

English and French. The majority (80 p of the :'k b 

CaLdians live in the Province of Quebec.^ Frlnclf are 

country where two oilicial languages, viz., ru'igl'■'* and f u nth, . _ 

ffi usi In the debates of the Houses of Parliament of Canada and 
ffie Houses of Legislature of Quebec, and in the respedive ^ 

and journals of the Houses, both the languages 

of them can be used by any pereon or m any JV,wI<rImen^^^^ 

Canada All publications of the Federal and Quebec Governnu nl., 
are issued in ^jolh languages, and paper currency and postage are 
also printed in both French and English. While the working langu¬ 
age of the Federal Government is pghsh, letters ^ 

are answered in French. The working language of the Government 
of thS provmce of Quebec is French, but letters addressed to the 
Provincial Government in English are answered in English, A 
Translation Bureau is set up within the Federal f 
duties and functions of which are to collaborate and aet for all 
the departments of the public services in all translation work aris¬ 
ing in respect of their activities. In the educational system, the 
medium of instruction is English as well as French, and tfiere je 
Universities in which the medium is exclusively Eng ish or 
although in each of them arrangements exist for the teaching of the 
other language. In the field of commerce, while English is the 
predominant language, French is also used by French businessmen 
fn tiieir dealings with one another and by English-speaking business¬ 
men in their dealings with their clients m the Province of Quebec, 
French-speaking Canadians have built up a net-work of social and 
economic organisations: schools, hospitals, co-operatives, newspapers, 
etc, and are well represented in Parliament. 

Canadians of French origin are more bilingual than those of 
Brilish origin and bilingualism is more wide-spread in urban than 
in rural areas, among men than among women and among the better 
educated. However.Tn recent years, a definite trend towards a wider 
bilingualism is said to have been noted in Canada. Many periodicals 
print articles in both languages. 

In Belgium there are three languages, viz., Flemish, French and 
German. Both French and Flem'sh are official languages and are 
used in Government proclamations, etc. Generally speaking, the 
problem is solved by the fact that a large number of individuals 
are bilingual or trilingual. 

In the U S.S.R. there are about 200 languages and dialects spoken 
bv various linguistic or national groups. Large numbers out of this 
list of languages are, however, very little developed, and some oi 
them are not in use and had never been in use as literary languages. 
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yet others were furnished with a script only after the October 
Revolution. Amongst the more important languages of the U.S.S.R., 
which are some 16 or so, the Russian language has in all respects an 
outstanding position, Russian is the native language of nearly 100 
million people inhabiting the U.S.S.R. out of a total of some IBO 
million, the other languages accounting for the whole lot of the rest. 
The most numerous language after the Russian is the Ukrainian 
accounting for 36-5 million In the 1939 census and the next most 
numerous thereafter are; Bielorussian accounting for o*7 million. 
Uzbek for 4-9 milLon and Tatar 4*3 mdlion Ues:d.s, ihrr-ugbout the 
history of Tsarist Russia, the Russian language had been used as 
the exciusiv(" miHijiirn in education pobtical life and administration. 
Russian is thus far and away ihe most outstanding language ol the 
eoLinli'y, wliie!i of course changes eniireiy the relationship oi this 
language with the other regional languages as compared with the 
Indian situation. It is gerK'rally recognised that no language' other 
hian the Russian, could play ihe part of a common language bc'lwecn 
the dill ere] it Slates of the U.S.S.R. 


As contrasted with the previous regime, the national policy of 
the Sovi.,1 Sums w't'i reier(-nc(' lo tie' iniguo- ie rn ooisues hss been 
verv liberal and progressive. The free developmerii of ail cnhnrcs 
and ia n gi ee.!'e.r> lias tieisi not only a]iow(*d bui ac'li\’eiy luslered l)y 
the Thr's.ian Govca'iirnent since the October Revolution. .ochoojs 
iiav(’ ooen o|) ik d. nL'W.->|)apers stai’tc'rl, new literature produced in 
larignage.. wiiere noiu' cxisU'd |.)rcvionsi'v'. vVitnin tiie nat onal Re- 
pubiies of the Union, it would seem that the regional languages find 
a great deal ol scope. In Uiese Rc'puhlics tlu' OL^.cn^'s^ is as a rule 
eondneted in the language of the main population of the respective 
Republic. 


In the held of education also, the regional languages are lecvigms- 
ed and eiicoui-aged at appropriate levels and the Soviet (rovenimcnt 
have taken special measures to e^puip them with scientihe lilCwKUie 
and pedagogical personnel as far as possible. Thus, for instance, 
m the schools, institutes and m the University in the Georgian 
Republic, tuition is in the Georgian language; in the schooh- and 
institutes of the Kazakh Republic, tuition is in the Kazakh langu¬ 
age, wliere the native hinguag ' of a parbcular nationality is not 
sunic'ceitls' deve’oped as a iiterary language, the language of a more 
num(‘rt)us nationality is adopted* as tlie medium according to con¬ 
venience, or else Russian is so adopted. 


dhie Russian lamniage is the language of business and corres¬ 
pondence in the Central Government and for mter-communication 
hntween the dillcrent States. Members of any nationality can.^how- 
ever it seems, speak in their own language m the representative 
ass mMif's including the Supreme Soviet or in any court and aie 
entitled to address^ any olTicial authorities in their own language. 
In M^rscov^ hi tlie Central Government, all instruct ons and deci¬ 
sions of State and Judicial bodies, departments and ministries are 
issued in tlie Russian language. All laws passed by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are^ however, published in the 16 impor ant 
languages of the Union. The Gazette of the Supreme Soviet of the 
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US.S.R. is also issued in 16 languages. While there exists 

ciple the right to a citizen of the J 

or oral statement in any language ot the ^ Russian 

language found to be convenient by par 

language. It is said that the desire to study the Russian umgu< 

is very great among the different ^T^\-nnwri within 

Russian language is in fact widely “*^udied anc ^ ^ 

nationalities where the native language is a dit e 

It would appear that in polT(w 

istic tensions and discords has .. f'liilaral inheritance 


of oiKOuraains ; '.toVltovorsy is also 

;^o:uaoStvC.s^:;;'?^hC.t,si^ 

,'01,;, lonsusoo, onjoyed by the Koss.ao laosunye. 

fo wc woui.1 like .0 say, a k;,,;";;.',,1;;;/iSl ue-k'"i 

and, very broadly, ihe nar m rr iKO foiUer ini; Ibe lirsl Wrirlo 

in some eo.inliier In 'I m k-v in m. .a , . . 

W'i 

in 
T’u 


. 1 .^ ^7 ** _ r I' 1 ^ ■ 1 KA i 1*1 ^ I i \ ^' i •. I v«»^ L ‘‘•t ^ 

some countric:. In im-^ ^ transformation inihama 

•ar, as a part of the social and cuItural^ti a ^ ^ 

. that country unde;' ^..nri ipothodlca!’v unde'.’ialu'n 
ui'kish i.'inguaec was del ibet ale i.v < > ^ mensui'e of rt'-form 


;■ sn-mt woe .ntruduced a. a 

domCwiih the Western or Internatmnai nume.a 
an attempt was t^uide to replace 

drawn k „„s 

Saie'almioJ'eleUiivel, .hroudh,;; natioiral assoeia.ion 


m 

mo 


moos 11 rr' el itkU.ani 
Sirrmi 1 c,nv misix 

Ihv^ O! tornan-Tc; rln'-h 

slock by xA-m'ds oi 
nrr’ed out Icr tko 
,]k(w:i the 

rurkish Linguistic Society working j..'l’.,'k,..loil tlie puristic 

viaJSS kf h^kened^ and a 

moderate linguistic policy is said to have been riuupu.e. 

The modernisation of bOP^Xl'^’idridk^^ 
to exceed over 80.000. The ^ nhonetic svstem, namely the 

oartially on the ideographic system a phonct c- ^ 

Xatakan’ and ‘Hiragava syllabary uyusi^iu^yi .okpe unrls with 
of which 48 are original letters and 

□rthographic '"’Ara result ot this modernisation 

of the Indian phonetical sy^ - • ■ , tremendous progress 

of language, Japan has been able to record a 1 ■ • qn''" llnt 

m ik'facy whic'h has now ry-hed the hgure of 

edueatlOTal system, but Western languages, and especially Ru,gl^ih. 
are taught verv widely in the commercial and science courses The 
lechnikl terms are mostly derived from original Chinese rorils. 

In China the language problem appears in a very 
Tn a DODulation of over 460 rrtillion, wh’le there are about 24 dia 
lortakvariations the script is uniform. In terms of alphabetic w 
mg U rnay be said that the script has as many characters as eie 
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are words or oxpross ons. The fact *l'“‘ 

script even if there are variations in oral , inpmc-;plves 

m situations in which two Chinese speakers ^ An ideo- 

understood mutually orally but can feference to 

ffranhic script it would seem, is very mhibitive with reitrencc j-u 

I’hetleveiopmcnt of education, both ^ 

r,,,,f.h r,,. i-ireo nortion of the elementary schooling must ncc^sai ijf 
[rc!tf;ii«,uirr,;6‘mas.cry over the ufgu.sl.c ■'Va'^pSula 
the thousands of ideograms necessary to the 

level. This imposes obvious limiting factors with leferenct 

Spread of literacy. 

Moves for the alphabetisation of the Chinese ideograms have 
been made for several decades and it seems that a definite po icy 
of alphabetisation is now adopted. In 
blem of Chinese ianguage reform reduces itself to that 
an alphabetical system of script to the language . ‘ 

ideof’raphic system. From the point of view of vocables, tnc 
Chinese language has the same nece.ssity as the Indian language^ 
to assimilate vast stocks of new terminology which -tc ? 

in the context of modern living and the progress of technology and 

the sciences. 

6 . It would appear that the problem of languages as it a^es in 
our country is of peculiar difficulty and complexity. A detailed 
consideration of the Indian linguistic scene will be undertaken m 
the'next chapter; but it might be anticipated that 
feature of the linguistic landscape of India is the fact that ihcie ait 
over a dozen different well-developed languages, each spoken by 
large numbers of people, prevalent, generally speaking, in 
linguistic reg ons of the country and with a history and literary 
tradi1 ion going back, variously in the ca.se ot each, over many 
centuries. The languages have also their appropriate scnpis m 
which they are written. In view of the number of languages the 
problem does not admit of the easy solution that has been 
[ullv emploved in countries like Switzerland, Belgium and Canada, 
of a general and wide-spread bilingualism or multi-lmguatism. Aor 
is o'le of the languages so outstandingly ahead of the others (except 
nurnericallv) as'to put it altogether beyond any competition as m 
the ca.se of Paissian in the U.S.S.R. The solution, therefore, ot al ow¬ 
ing unfettered employment of all languages m the assurance Uiat 

in.their own interests and of their own accord, the different linguistic 

groups would resort, at appropriate levels, to the one outstanding 
language medium is not automatically available m the Indian situa¬ 
tion In the Indian situation, it is necessary, at any rate in the 
marginal overlapping areas, carefully to set out specihcally what 
w'oufd be the appropriate fields for the Union and the regional 
languages of the country. 


What exactly would be the appropriate levels in different fields 
and how the balance between the Union and regional languages 
should be struck wherever the point arises, wou'd be considered at 
relevant peaces in the succeeding chapters of this Report. We would, 
however, observe that while it is complex and not without dimciuty, 
the problem of such reconciliation is not insoluble. Language is 
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'.‘herished as an element of cultural identity by the liiiguistie g^eup 
who speak that language; and consequently ail manno!' ol complexes 
of group pnde tend to accrete around thc^ sensitive subject oi langu¬ 
age. While each language may be cherislied as a cultural expi'cssion 
oi' a linguistic group, the needs and conjunctures of niodeiMi enn- 
munal existence under the sovereignty of a single State, create the 
necessity for evolving a common linguistic inedium for national 
levels and for puVposes of intercourse between the linguwlic fuoups. 
The evolving of such a common medium is equally of iiit'eresl to each 
of the linguistic groups; and if Ifie problem is approaciied in a 
spirit of tolerance, understanding and pragmatic acijirsiriiCiit, - \ 
in some of the multilingual countries of thte world have oven b arnt 

as lessons of a painful and troubled historical procc'ss,.a solution 

need not be dilhcult of attainment. 

7. One more matler in respiMU, of which r xp(’ric: r.ce oi oSier 
S‘<juntries would be of rc'levance and use m oui' c'.mtext ts the- team¬ 
ing of foreign languages as 'a second language' m the edueationai 
^ system, for purposes of keeping in totieh with the advamax \r\ scimui- 

fic research and technology. In this respect, ilu' lemmug .d the 
English language m other countries t)f the wen id. win we it i::-. not a 
mother-tongue, would be of parlicular reU'vanctx both becaiaa' oi 
the tradition of English-learning in otir country and tiie lact that 
English IS now definitel}' the foremost foreign sewond langiiaL',e, more 
than any other, over the gix'ater part of. llie ^vorld. In France, 
English has been the leading second language since tbld. In Ecandi- 
navia, English has become the leading second language snwe the 
Second World War. In Turkc'y and Greece, Engiish has b(‘C‘U < Uab- 
lished as the principal second language' since tlie Second Woiid War, 
though, prior to 1939, French was more studied nn ila'se countriwx 
In Italy, Spain and Poilugal, English is making consjdtwahk fuxtd- 
vvay, although French is very ]Doy)ular in these countries. }.)ecause of 
the relative ease wnth which it is learnt by the nationals. Enghsh 
is now vridely spread in the Middh'-East countries I'so'.bn .Tsg tlie 
Mediterranean, where Fi'encl) used to be rnorc' iiopular in tlie ])ast,. 
In the U.S.S.R., it appears that English is the leading foreign langu¬ 
age and it is believed that 19 miliion school chiblrcm in Russia arc' 
at present learning English and that it is taught in about 40''( of 
the schools in the Soviet Union. A M'oreign language’ is eornpulsory 
as a subject of study in Russia and it seems Englisbi, French and 
German are available for choice; it would appear tliat of those Englisli 
t is somewhat nmre popular than the othew languages. In Poland, 

Czeclioslovakia and otlmr East-Ein-opean countries, English is now 
widely known and studied, though Russian may bo or may l^ecorne 
the first foreign language in those countries. In Japan, tliere is a 
• fairly-Iong-establishc'd tradition of English learning m^d. xilihough 

school children may offer English, French or Gorman for examina¬ 
tion purposes, the majority are said to choose English. English is 
generally the first foreign language in Japan; it is taught in all 
secondary schools from the age of 10 upwards and is obligatory for 
all Ist-year and 2 nd-yeai University students, no maitei' what thojr 
special subjects. As a rule, and quite understandably, Japaru'se 
scholars and scientists have a greater ability to understand w i iPen- 
English than spoken-English. Apart from the attempt by individual 
scientists, through their knowledge of the English language, to Ircmp 
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abreast of scientific developments outside their own country. in- 
Japan many Universities and Government Research Laboratories and 
scientific and learned societies publish journals in English or give 
English abstracts of articles in journals in the Japanese language, 
in order tu keep other countries informed of scientific developments 
in Japan. Most of the senior employees of Japanese firms have a 
working knowledge of English. 

Tins is no means an exhaustive account of the learning of 
Eriglis]i as a second language in other countries of the world. It 
would he clear, liowever, from this how much importance is attached 
in rnod('rn times to the learning of an advanced foreign language 
through winch access would be available to international scientific 
and teclrnojog'ioal developments: and how, currently, it would seem 
English i'lilkls this requirement more than any other advanced 
Imigmigts This point would be of relevance when we come to 
considr'r liie place of study of English in thc' educational s^astem of 
th(' country. 


W'c circ tD Uic Brilisil CouiK-il t,'r some .1' tiiis ivonrination. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC SCENE 


In this chapter we will take a bird's eye view of tlie Indian 
lint^uistic scene, very briefly how it has evolved, what are its prin¬ 
cipal present components and landmarks, and the main issues tliat 
arise for consideration from the objective features of this landscape. 

1. India is a vast sub-continent admeasuring a couple of thousand 
miles from north to south and east to west. It is known to have been 
inhabited during the historical period for at least four to five millen¬ 
nia during which cultural patterns of one sorl or another ha\'e 
successively flourislied in this land. With an area as largo as two- 
thirds of Europe without Russia, a population that forms a se\U‘ntii 
of the human race and a geographical position as a result of wliicli 
in this part of the world slie has been a meeting ground tliroughoul 
history for people of diverse racial and demographic origins, it is 
liardly to be wondered at that there should be a great multiplicity 
and variety in the forms of speech in this country. 

It is believed that the oldest people about whose settlement and 
liabitation in India there are some traces were a negroid or negrito 
race which has largely died out except for a few survivals at a few 
places like the Andaman Islands, besides of course the elements in¬ 
tegrated racially into Indian humanity since. Subsequent to this, a 
p>eople of what is known as the proto-Australoid racial type may 
liave inhabited large parts of this country. From the forms of speech 
current amongst these people, the languages and dialects belonging 
to what is now known as the Austric speech family are derived. It 
is likely that in the various parts of the country in what were called 
the dower strata’ of the Hindu caste hierarchy, considerable elements 
of this racial origin have survived and probably subsist to this day. 
The subsequent waves of the Dravidian and the Aryan peoples 
largely submerged the Proto-Australoids whose forms of speech have 
survived in some of the primitive and tribal speeches of the country, 
such as tli£ Mundas, including Santhali, Mundari, Khasi, etc. These 
forms of speech, although sometimes very rich and distinctive in 
folk tales, bardic songs, ballads, etc. do not, as a rule, have a literary 
Lradition over any considerable length of time, and in many cases 
they were reduced to writing only in the 19th century by the efforts 
of Christian missionaries. The speakers of these forms of sp)eech 
ha\^e by and large to adopt one of the contiguous developed langu¬ 
ages as a language of culture and literature and, in fact, this has 
been going on over a considerable length of time now. The Dravi- 
dians and the Aryans who followed them are now the principal 
components in the linguistic and racial prototype in India, althougly 
as always happens in such cases, they have themselves been in- 
huenced in a considerable degree by the previous settlers and their 
forms of speech. 

2 . According to the Linguistic Survey of India, there are 179 
languages and 544 dialects, and philologists have classified these 
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into four distinct family groups—Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Austro- 
Asiatic, and Tibeto-Burman. For the linguistic evolution of India 
over recent historic times, the two most important families are the 
Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian. At the present day the Dravidian 
languages are mainly confined to the South although there are, from 
a philologist’s point of view, some very interesting remnants in the 
central and northern parts of the Indian Sub-continent, like Gondi in 
Central Provinces, Kui in Orissa and Brahui in Baluchistan, remnants 
which are curious historical survivals from a time when Dravidian 
forms of speech prevailed over wide regions of the sub-continent 
and were not confined to the peninsula as at present. It is generally 
acknowledged that there is an Austro-Asiatic substratum both in 
the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian linguistic families and the Indo- 
Arvan and Dravidian forms of speech have profoundly affected and 
influenced c'ach other. Culturally, the Dravidian peoples have con¬ 
tributed some of the fundamental bases of Hindu religion and civili¬ 
sation. Amongst tlic four great literary or cultivated Dravidian 
languages of tiie Soiitlg Tamil has the oldest continuous literary 
tradition going back to the early (.'(mturies circa the comm^^'ncement 
of I lie CIndstian era; Kannada iiterature is also very old, while 
T(dugu is bc'li^sved to be relatively a centur>' or two younger. Mala- 
>'alam, considered by some as a younger sister of Tamil, is probably 
the youngest of tliese literary speeches. Tlie large proportion of 
Sanskrit ^ vocabulary witli which ihc South Indian janguages are 
repkde, eacl) in a varying degree, is a testimony to the historical 
syntliesis in the Dravidian and Aryan culture patterns and forms of 
speech that came about over c*enturies of intcr’coiirse and communion 
between tlie two peoples. In fact, when during the subsequent period 
of history, that is to say, from the 11th century onwards, with tlie 
advent of tlio Turks, Iranians and Moghuls from the North-West into 
the country, tiie impact of Perso-Arabic linguistic, religious and cul¬ 
tural influences came to bear upon the Indian scene, it was in the 
South and amongst the South Indian forms of speech, that the proto¬ 
types of Sanskritic cultural patterns were pi’eserved in their most 
unalloyed forans. Tlie South not only shares in common with other 
parts ot the country the philosophy, grammar, mythology and 
literary tradition of Sanskrit, but has itself contributed signincantly 
to it, as well as preserved it over long centuries in its most judstinc 
form. 

Tiu^ earliest r('eord ot tlie Indo-Aryan language is found in the 
Rigx^eda. Apaid from the language used in the Vedic hymns, there 
may have been diaieetal variations amongst forms of speech then 
current, ai'id tliese are called l:)y scholars the Vedic Pi’akrits. While 
these were being cultivated, the Vedic language passed mn from 
generation to generati'.)n through an oral tradition, largely in the 
custodv ol the priestly classes, substantially without change. Some 
time circa the 7th century B.C., from tliis base was evolved the stan- 
dardis(Hi language wdrieli has since been known as Sanskrit. A great 
dt'al of grarnmatieal analysis and research was made by generations 
of scliolars previous to Panini, but the forms of Sanskrit gvammar 
and syntax, as fixed by him have ever since been known as the stan¬ 
dard classical Sanskrit. Sanskrit for many centuries thereafter was 
the one language par excellence of culture amongst the Uttrati in 
all parts ot India. 



Although universally recognised as the language of culture, and 
widely used by the priestly and intellectual classes all o\ ei the 
country, classical Sanski’it was never the language of the common 
people. It is well known that the great Mahavira and the Buddha, 
for the sake of carrying their religious messages to tiie common 
people, deliberately and purposefully resorted to Prakrit forms of 
speech, and most of the Jam and Buddhist literature of the centuries, 
when these doctrines spread over the sub-continent, and indeed much 
beyond it, was in Pali and Ardhamagadhi. The edicts of Asoka, 
which were meant for propagation amongst tlie public, are composed 
in the Indo-Aryan Prakrit dialects prevalent at that time. 

The Sanskrit language and its literary tradition were not confined 
to the limits of the sub-contincmt Ixit became a x'c'liicie for the trans¬ 
mission of the ancient Indian culture into many other lands, Sanskrit 
inscriptions are to be found, and clear traces of Hindu cultural in- 
fiuerK*t‘ and iit(M‘ar\ tradition are noticed to tin’s day, in Burma, Indo- 
Cliina, ivlalaya and Indonesia on one side-, and in eountries of Central 
xTsia on tlie other. Apart trom this, tlie gi’eal waves of religious move¬ 
ment in the early centuries of the Buddliislic period carriesi lh(‘ 
message of India to large parts of Asia, like the countries of Cvy]ou. 
Tiljet, Korea, China, Jajian, Ciiinesc Turkestan, etc. 

The original Indo-Ai-yan Prakrits subsequently developed intc? 
Apaldiramshas or the spoken languages of the masses whicli, in ttieir 
turn, evolved into the modern Indian languages. The Sauraseni, 
Maharashtra, Magadlra, Yrachada and Kekaya were tlie main Aiiabli- 
ramshas from which the modern Indo-Aryan languages are belic'vec" 
ti' liave originated. Thus from the Sauraseni have sprung Western 
Plindi, Rajastliani, Punjabi and Gujarati; from the Maharashtra, 
Marathi; from Vrachada, Sindhi; while Bengali, Assamese and 
Oriya liave originated from the Magadha Apabhramsha. 

Willi the ad'/ent of the Tuiivs and T]:*anians in the Noidh in llic 
11 til and in the South in the 13th century, was ushered in a tremend¬ 
ous new impact wirich profoundly influenced the Indian linguistic 
scene for all tim(^* thereafter. Sanskrit had been the pan-'lndia!i 
language of culture previous hitherto; with the advent of Turko- 
Tranian power in India, the olTicial language, Persian, with a large 
importation of Arabic loan-words began to operato in varving 
degrees over tlie linguistic scene in the country. These centuries of 
contact with Persian, Arabic and Turkisfi have resulted in large 
irnportatjons of words of Arabic and Persian origin wliich form a 
good though varying proportion today of the vocabulary of most of 
the Indian languages. During this period in peninsular India with 
its rich Dravidian languages, due to the Muslim incursions in the 
North not having established themselves over large parts of the 
South, the Sanskrit language was preserved more than anywhere else 
as a pan-Indian medium of communication. Much of the literature 
produced during this period bears evidence to the influence of Sans¬ 
krit on the development of Dravidian literatures, both in regard to 
language and thought. In fact, traditionally the South had been the 
haven for Indo-Aryan culture even during the previous challenge of 
Jainism and Buddhism to Brahminical Hinduism which emanated 
from Magadha and traversed large parts of the sub-continent. The 
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establishment of political empires by Turks and Moghuls operated 
directly on the local dialects in and adjacent to the seats of power, 
apart Irom their indirect influence on the languages of the country, 
in the Nortli a form of speech first known as Hindi, Hindui or Rekhta 
and subsequently known as ‘Zaban-e-Urdif came to be developed 
and in the Deccan at the courts of Golconda and Bijapur from the 
Hth century onwards a literary language known as ‘Dakhni’ develop¬ 
ed mdependently. Subsequently they passed through many fluctu¬ 
ations and ultimately their literary forms came to employ the Persian 
script and large elements of Persian vocabulary, as well as to draw 
increasingly their inspiration from Persian literary tradition and the 
atmosphere of Islamic faith and culture. The grammar and syntax 
of Urdu, however, have always been identical with that of Hindi. In 
the earlier periods the literary works in the language first known as 
Urdu, and then known as Hindustani, show a far greater catholicity 
as in the works of Amir Khusrao. A number of Hindus have also 
contributed to the literary tradition of tlie Hindustani or Urdu langu- 
age. 

Contemporaneously, while these developments were shaping in 
the areas directly under the influence of the Muslim rulers, a virtual 
renaissance was taking place amongst the great languages of the 
country. Several of the regional ^^danguages of India other than the 
Dravidian languages trace their literary tradition from about the 
commencement of this era. Jnaneshwar in Marathi, Tulsidas and 
Surdas in Avadhi and Brajabhasha, Guru Nanak in Western Hindi 
and Punjabi, Vidyapati in Maithili, Chandidas in Bengali, Shan- 
kardev in Assamiya, Saraladas in Oriya, Narsi Mehta in Gujarati 
and many others produced during these centuries the large bulk of 


of explanation is necessary regarding the terms we have used with reference 
to different languages. 

U may l)c noted that the Constitution nowhere uses the term ‘ nar/onal language’ 
with relerencc to Hindi. Tiie terms used arc ‘ Language of the Union ’ or " Olhcial 
1 .anguage of the Union I'he term used with reference to official purposes of the State 
is ‘ Olhcial Icanguagc of a State’. Chapter II of Part XVII has a heading 'Regional 
Icmguages Apart from this the term ‘ regional language ’ also is nowhere used in the 
Constitution, 

We have seen in ministerial pronouncements the Union language Hindi referred to as 
' narional language ’ ; we have also seen all the languages of the Eighth Schedule referred 
to as so many ‘ national languages The term ‘ national language ’ has come to acquire a 
certain specific though not quite precise context of meaning in the light of the recent 
political hisii'iry of Ifuropean national States. Since the place contemplated for the Union 
language and tlac official languages of the States, or the languages in Ifighth Schedule docs 
not exactly convey this context of meaning, we have avoided the use of the term ‘ national 
language ’ altogether. We sometimes refer to ' national language policy ’ but it will be 
seen that the meaning intended to be conveyed is entirely different, namely, the national 
p )!icy regarding languages. 

It is usual in general parlance to refer to the languages in the liighth Schedule as 
‘ regional languages Of liicse, Sanskrit which was returned as a mother-tongue by only 
555 persons in the 1951 census has no region to which it can be related. In the same 
way the speakers of Urdu as a mother tongue are not relatable always to any particular 
region. Ion* these reasons reference to languages enlisted in Eighth Schedule as ‘ regional 
languages’ is not without some little anomaly. However it is necessary for conducting the 
discussion conveniently to have a suitable term for referring to the languages enlisted in 
tlic Eighth Schedule and wc have adopted the practice of referring to them (except for 
Sanskrit) as ' regional languages The term ‘ regional language ’ is used with reference 
to the language of the region. 




lilerary, religious and speculative literature, most of it in the form 
ot poetry, whicli our present day languages possess. This upsurge 
represented on one hand a breaking away from the previous tradi¬ 
tion oi using Sanskrit, Pali and Apabirramsha as the languages of 
culture and addressing the intellectual classes ratlier tiian the 
common people; and on the othei' liand and to some extent, a pur¬ 
poseful cultural self-defence against tlie Muslim, Turkisii and iVn*- 
sian incursions with their political backing. Tlrere were at tlie same 
time several instances of Muslim rulers in India patronising these 
languages. 


There are laws of phonetic change and dialectal regeneration 
which all the time continue to divide and distinguish languages; these 
forces amongst others must have operated inexorably tliough im¬ 
perceptibly over these long centuries during which the modern 
Indian languages evolved. Geographical factors including the means 
of communication as well as other factors such as the divergencies in 
aptitude of the human tongue and other vocal organs wlvich seem to 
bear some relationship to climate as well as racial types have also 
not been without influence. Words also undergo mutations in the 
course of transliteration frojn one set of characters to anotlier, some¬ 
times being changed utterly out of recognition in the process. All 
these factors have been operative on the Indian linguistic landscape 
all along until finally the contemporary linguistic scene emerged. 


It is said tfiat language changes almost every ten irvilcs everv'- 
where in the world. It can easily be imagined liow, during the 
centuries of India's ancient history, diflerenl languages, althougli 
stemming from the same trunk, developed differences, imperceptible 
over short stretches of time and territory, but quite distinctive as 
time passed; subsequently, variant forms must liave got fixed until 
eventually, entirely separate and mutually unintelligible languages 
came to be established. Even today, while we spc'ak in terms of 
linguistic areas as if they were territories divided cjuite unmistakably 
by natural frontiers and draw maps to show the linguistic regions 
separately one from the other, in point of fact at tlie frontiers of eacli 
region the transition from one language to th(' next is not sudden, 
but very gradual and almost imperceptible. If one were to travel 
from village to village from one eiM of the country to the other, it 
will be found that, as one passes from one linguistic region to an¬ 
other, there are imperceptible changes in a particular direction over 
every few miles. Thus the Bengali as you travel Westward will 
shade off into Maithili; the Maithili on the South will shade off' into 
Bhojpuri; Bengali to the South-West into the Oriya and so forth 
across the entire sub-continent—not excluding the languages styled 
as of the Dravidian family. Literary forms and expressions and the 
grammar, syntax and other structural elements of languages become 
firm and relatively immutable with the arrival of the printing press. 
When we talk of, say, Oriya language being different from Bengah 
on the one hand and Telugu on the other, we are really comparing 
the literary prototypes of these languages. But the statement is a 
generalization and simplification of the fact that by innumerable 
shades in the intervening territory, one language as spoken merges 
into the others. 
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Of the intimate relationship between the various Indian languages 
and the imperceptible way in which one shades off into another, 
Grierson observes as under: — 

‘Altlioueh Assamese differs widely from Marathi and a speaker 
in one will be unintelligible to the other, a man could 
almost walk for twenty eight hundred miles from Dibru- 
garh to Bombay and thence to Dardistan without being 
able to point a single stage where he had passed from one 
language to another’. 

3. The operations of the trading companies coming from the 
West, of wliicli eventually by far the most prominent was the East 
India Company which commenced its operations in 1623 in India and 
ultimately gave birth to a British Empire embracing in its ambit the. 
entire sub-conlincnt, brought in another element into the Indian 
linguistic scene. Traces of the linguistic impact were left v/herever 
it was operative. Thus in the Marathi language, and in a greater 
degrer' in the Konkani language, have entered a number of words of 
Portuguese e:draction. But consequences of a far more profound 
character ensued from tlie impact of the English language after the 
establishment of Britisli rule over the whole country. In the early 
years of Brilisli rule the authoi’ities were more concerned with the 
revival of Indian learning than with the imparting of what was then 
known as ‘English education’, meaning thereby the English language 
as well as tlie scientific knowledge of the West. In 1781 Warren 
Hastings founded the Calcutta Madressa, and the Banaras Sanskrit 
College was estabiislied in 1792. In the East India Company Act of 
1813 a special proN ision was made for a lakh of rupees being allotted 
to education annually. This repi’esenls the first recognition during 
the British regime of governmental responsibility for organising a 
general system of educatit)!! in tlie country. In the early years 
tills provision was interpreted as being intended principally if 
not e.xciuslYely, for the advancement o! learning in the classical 
languages, i.e. Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. During these years it 
was* supposed, as stated by one exponent of this view-point, that 
‘the Hindus liad as good a system of faith and morals as most people, 
and it woula be madness to gi\a;‘ tiiem any kind of learning other 
thcUi wlial they possessed*. From another aspect but in support of 
tlie same ptilicy, one of Die Directors of the East India Company is 
rc'psrled to have observed that ‘they just had lost America from 
their folly in having allojwed the establishment of schools and 
colieges, and it would not do for them to repeat the same act of folly 
in regard to India’. 

During the years following the renewal of the Company’s charter 
in 1813 there took place one of the first great debates relating to 
educational policy in India. The two points of view which contested 
for recognition in this debate were; one, which came to be known 
as the Orientalist school, and the other the Anglicist school. In a 
very general way, it may be stated that the Orientalist school wanted 
lo encourage the cultivation of the classical knowledge and litera¬ 
tures of India, whereas the Anglicist or modern school wanted to 
inculcate knowledge of modern sciences through the English langu¬ 
age. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was a very strong advocate of the latter 
school, of which the foremost official sponsor was of course Macau¬ 
lay. Following the famous minute recorded by Macaulay in this 
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connection, a resolution was passed by the Governor-General Lord 
William Bentinck in 1835 laying down that all the funds at the 
disposal of Government would thenceforth be spent in imparting to 
Indians a knowledge of English literature and science. This and the 
subsequent statement of policy known as Wood’s Despatch of 1854 
laid the foundation of the educational system of the country for 
several decades thereafter. 

4. We are not concerned with the history of education in India 
directly in the present context. It is, however, necessary to record, 
particularly in view of the fact that in course of time this aspect of 
the matter came to be lost sight of for several decades following, 
that Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1854, which has been described 
^ as the Magna Carta of English education in India, embodies a clear 

recognition of the importance of the indigenous languages of the 
country in its educational system. The Despatch, while it enunciated 
the aim of education as ‘the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 

^ philosophy and literature of Europe; in short, of European know¬ 

ledge’, laid down that the study of the spoken languages of India 
was to be encouraged and that both the English language and the 
spoken languages of India were to be regarded as the media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge. It goes on to say Tt is neither our 
aim nor desire to substitute the English language for tlie vernacular 
dialects of the country. We have always been most sensible of the 
importance and the use of the languages which alone are understood 
by the great mass of the population. These languages, and not Eng¬ 
lish, have been put by us in place of Persian in the administration of 
justice and in the intercourse between the officers of Government 
and the people. It is indispensable, therefore, that in any general 
system of education the study of them should be assiduously at¬ 
tended to. And any acquaintance with improved European know¬ 
ledge which is to be communicated to the great mass of the peo];3le 
whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order of 
education, and who may not be expected to overcome the difficulties 
of a foreign language, can only be conveyed to them through one or 
other of these vernacular languages’. The ‘percolation theory’ of 
education, for which this State document is famous in tlie history of 
Indian education was to be acconq^iished by knowledge of Western 
arts and sciences percolating to the masses through the Indian 
languages which they understood; the knowlc'dge having been first 
^ obtained by the classes undergoing higher education through tlie 

medium of the English language. This policy, however, came to be 
implemented in practice only s(-) far as the imparting of English ins- 
I truction was concerned. While the literatures of Indian languages 

did record a very impressive development during these years, until 
as late as the ’thirties of this century, the medium of instruction for 
the greater part of the educational system continued to be the Eng¬ 
lish language; and owing to their not being used either for purposes 
of an educational medium or in the higher spheres of administra¬ 
tion, the judiciary, legislation and pan-Indian public life, the Indian 
languages failed to develop the expressions and literature appurte¬ 
nant to all these aspects of life. 

5. It is a matter for speculation whether much of the difficulty at 
present met with owing to the developmental deficiencies of the 
Indian regional languages could not have been avoided; and more 
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than that, whether the sterility that blighted original thinking and 
research amongst the generations which received higher education 
in the following decade^s, might not have been obviated it the other 
part of the official policy of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch, viz. using 
the Indian languages as a medium of instruction for the sciences, had 
been as diligently followed as the first one relating to the encourage¬ 
ment of Western science rather than Persian or Sanskrit litera¬ 
tures. It is instructive to see what happened in Japan in the decades 
following the shock of realisation of backwardness, in terms of 
modern knowledge, which was administered to the Japanese people 
by Commodore Perry’s incursion into Japanese waters in 1857. 
Systematic steps were taken in Japan to send out bands of young 
mVn for taking education in fields of scientific advance wherein the 
West had so manifestly outpaced them. All this knowledge was 
later on made more generally available to the Japanese people 
through the Japanese language. In 1942 Mahatma Gandhi wrote an 
article in the Jiarijan’ comparing the position that obtained m Japan 
with the process that was followed in this country. He wrote: 'You 
know what has happened in Japan. The thousands of boys and gn is 
in the Japanese schools and colleges receive their education nut 
through the medium of English but through Japanese. Their script 
IS difficult, but it is no bar to their learning it and they have not 
given it up in preference to the Roman. Not that they boycott Eng¬ 
lish and other European languages. But they economise their 
energy. Those who need to learn them do so for enriching the 
Japanese thought with knowledge which the West alone can give. 
They take care to turn into Japanese all that is worth taking from 
the West. That is because the mind of Japan's youth is fresh and 
alert. The knowledge gained thus has become national 
The rapid progress (of the Japanese) was due to the restriction of 
the learning of the Wt^stern mode to a selected few and using that for 
transmission of the new knowledge among the Japanese through 
their own mother-tongue. Surely it is easy enough to understand that 
the Japanese could never have adapted themselves to the new mode, 
if they had had to do so through a foreign medium*.. 


Perhaps the fact that in India we had to contend not with one 
universal national language but with a dozen regional languages cur¬ 
rent as speeches in different parts of the country made such a course 

of action much more difficult.-although one cannot see why it should 

have made it altogether impossible- than it could have been hi Japan. 
It must also be recognised that for a long time, in the early years, 
the demand from politically conscious Indian opinion wa.-» persistent¬ 
ly for still more opportunities for higher education and for the learn¬ 
ing of the English language. A knowledge of the English language— 
as distinct from the thought to which it opened an access—was itself 
looked upon as the key to political advance in the country as well 
as a great liberalising force in Indian social polity. 

Although the Indian languages would have of course developed to 
a far greiJer extent if such a policy had been followed, the period of 
the 19th century nevertheless represents a great renaissance in the 
indigenous literatures of the country. In many of the Indian lan¬ 
guages the previous literature was largely confined to poetic compo¬ 
sitions of a traditional or r^mi-religious character. In those days 
The modern indigenous languages were not Studied as a rule beyond 
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the elementary stage, and the higher formalised education of the 
country was largely through Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic in the Tois 
and the Madrasas. With the advent of knowledge of English and 
of English literature, the Indian languages blazed into a large num¬ 
ber of new lines of literary composition: social plays, the short story, 
the novel, the essay, etc. Previous to this, in many Indian languages 
there was no strong tradition of prose-writing, except i'or iiistoncal 
accounts in some languages, c.g., Marathi, Oriya and Assamese. The 
advent of the printing press and the opening out of new vistas of lite¬ 
rary forms and features, as evinced in English literature; resulted in 
bringing about an unprecedented efflorescence of literatures in the 
regional languages. While one may deplore that developments have 
not occurred in the Indian regional languages to equip them as 
vehicles of expression for all purposes in a modern society, the fact 
that we are in a position even to think in terms of switching over in 
all fields of activity to Indian languages, though after a preparatory 
period, is itself a testimony to the great advances that have occurred 
in these languages and their literatures, following the impact of 
Western science and English education on the intelleciual classes in 
India. 

6. The linguistic Survey of India records 179 languages and 544 
dialects in the country as current at present. These statistics have, 
however, to be read with a great deal of caution. For instance, as 
many as 116 of these dialects enumerated are merely small tribal 
speeches belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese speech family which are 
found only on the northern and north-eastern fringes of India and 
are current among a very small proportion of the country’s entire 
population; similarly several more are insignificant speeches belong¬ 
ing to other language groups. Then there are a large number of forms 
of speech which do not have to be reckoned in a list of contemporary, 
cultivated or literary languages. Thus, for instance, Rajasthani, 
Bhili, Central Pahari, Western Pahari, Eastern Pahari, Kosali, Mai- 
thili,’Bhojpuri, Marwari, etc., although current as forms of oral speech 
and although some of them were once highly cultivated for literature, 
—do not have to be enumerated as separate literary languages be¬ 
cause the speakers of these languages in general now look upon Hindi 
as their language of literary expression. In a vast couniry like India, 
obviously, for the issues with which we are concerned, it is the lan¬ 
guages of the large, advanced and organised groups with a current 
literary practice and tradition which have to be taken into account. 
These including the special case of Sanskrit, are the 14 regional lan¬ 
guage’s enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. The 
population returned as speaking these languages as their mother- 
tongues in the 1951 census was as under: — 


Language 


No. of people 
speaking 


Percentage to 
total 

population 


1-39 

. 7*03 


Assamese 
Bengali . 
Gujarati 


4,988,226 

25,121,674 

16,310,771 


4-57 
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Language 

No. of people 
speaking 

Percentage to 
total 

population 

Hindi, Urdu, I 

Hindustani and Punjabi J 

1,49,944,311 

42-01 

Kannada ...... 

! 1.471.75 

4’05 

t Kashmiri 



Makiyalarn ...... 

3,380,109 

3-69 

Marathi ...... 

w,049.522 

7-57 

Oriya ....... 

13,153,909 

3 * 68 

Sanskni 

555 

•00010 

d'ainil ....... 

26,546,763 

7. . 

'I'cliign ....... 

32,999,915 

9-24 

Population returned as speaking other lan¬ 
guages as their inolhcr-tongucs. 

32,906,7^7 

9-22 

'lOTAI. 

3.56.S79.394 



N. B. —I'hc Census authoiilics have noted that the languages were recorded as 
returned by the citizens. 

*'rhere was no dilliculty in carrying out the census instructions, except in the ^Itates 
of Punjab, PEPSU, Delhi, lliniachal Pradesli and Bilaspur. In these States, the reliirns 
being incorrect as respects the number of persons with Punjabi or Plindi mother-tongue, 
the Census authorities have given the above bracketed hgures in their all-India tables, 

tComparable figures about Kashmiri arc not available in the T951 census figures. 

Of tht?se languages, Sanskrit, with only 500 odd peisons returning 
it as the mother-tongue, need not be considered. Amongst the re¬ 
maining languages there are, in varying degree, large elements of 
ideniily and similarity; and practically all of them draw upon a com¬ 
mon iiU'rary tradition m Sanskrit, and a common baevkground of 
thouyhi and experience which may generally be called 'the Indian 
way of life’; and in their scripts and alphabets all, exceot for Urdu, 
are variant expressions of a common Indian phonetical system. Oriya, 
Assamese and Bengali are closely related although they have their 
separate literatures. The eastern dialects of Hincii are very closely 
related to Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. Urdu and Hindi have a 
common structure, grammar and s^mtax, their main difference being 
in the content of vocabulary at the margin, in tfie case of Urdu the 
vocabulary being largely drawn from Persian sources and in the case 
of Hindi from Sanskrit. Within what is known as the Hindi-speaking 
area, various dialects are spoken, and were once cultivated as literary 
languages but during the first decades of the 19th century, the Khari- 
boZi, one of the component dialects of Hindi, emerged as the standard 
and accepted form of Hindi writing over the whole of the Hindi¬ 
speaking area. Tamil and Malayalam, Gujarati and Marathi. Telugu 
and Kannada have large common elements and similarities between 
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them; and, more widely, there are many points where each language 
has affinities with others, generally the languages geographicaily pro- 
pinquent. The pattern of similarities amongst the various Indian 
languages naturally reflects the factors of geographical as well as 
historical association amongst the different linguistic groups. 


Territorially, these languages except for Sanskrit and Urdu, so -ar 
as it is the mother-tongue of Muslims living in different parts ail over 
the country, are spoken in fairly compact regions. Ol course, as 
might be expected, there are large elements with niolher-longues 
other than the regional language in all parts of the country. All 
these linguistic groups have co-existed within the geographical, cultu¬ 
ral and intermittently political, unity of India over many centuries 
and there has been ceaseless political, social and religious intercourse 
amongst them. Apart from the admixtui’e of other language gioups 
that has come about historically wnthin all regions in iiu' piHH:eding 
centuries, during recent decades wffiich have witnessed a growing in¬ 
dustrialisation and urbanisation of the country, a large lurther inter¬ 
mingling has taken place especially in bigger cities. Larger urban 
centres all over the country, and more especially ihc' populations oi 
metropolitan towms like Caicutta, Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad. DeLu 
and Bangalore have now’ a distinctly polyglot composiLore Witli tne 
intensificatio*n of urbanisation and industrialisation in the country 
this trend will undoubtedly furtlier broaden and accemtuate. 

Generally speaking, on the periphery of the linguistic regions, 
there is a great deal of bilingualism amongst the population. 1 be 
data collected and compiled in the 1951 Census gives figui’es ol 
‘bilingualism’ wdiich would be useful principally wuth reference to 
these categories of persons. The figures of bilingualism in tiie Census 
are compiled w’lth reference to the lollowirig instruction in 'he Census 
questionnaire: 

‘Question No. 8—Bilingualism. 

If a person commonly speaks any Indian language other than 
his mother-tongue, record it’. 

In a supplementary instruction it w/^as 'amplified that only one 
subsidiary language should be recorded. 

Accordingly, the information collected is in resDecl of only (>ne 
subsidiary language and is confined to persons commoiily spealdnc} 
an Indian language besides their mother-tongues. The data us rtiere- 
fore not comprehensive with reference to the linguistic capac^ity in 
respect of languages other than the mother-tongue where a ixuson 
may know^ the other language but may not commonly speak h not 
having occasion for the same; or with reference to the linguistic 
knowlc Igc of more than one language besides the mother-tongue. 

Information regarding bilingualism, particularly w’ilh reference 
to knowledge of the Hindi language wmuld, in our opinion, be of con¬ 
siderable use in future in the context of the language problem of the 
countr>n We wmuld suggest for the consideration of Census autho¬ 
rities the institution of a question indicative of linguistic ability in 
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the Hindi language on the part of speakers ot non^Hindi mother- 
longues all over the country at the next and subsequenl censuses. 

The main features and land-marks of the contemporary Indian lin¬ 
guistic scene are therefore the following; although the number of 
languages and dialects enlisted for census purposes runs into several 
hundreds, the principal languages that have to be reckoned in the 
Language Problem of India are about a dozen regional languages 
which are prevalent in fairly compact areas-of the country; all these 
have amongst them, though in varying degrees, strong elements of 
identity and afilnity; all of them suffer from idenLcal deficiencies as 
linguistic tools for the requirements of full expression in modern 
societies, arising out of their common supersession in recent decades 
in certain fields of activity and thought; amongst them the Hindi lan¬ 
guage has by far the largest proportion of speakers in the Indian 
population although in the total population this oroportion consti¬ 
tutes a minority as compared to the number of speakers in all other 
languages put logother; that in absolute terms, apart from proportions, 
these regional languages are spoken by large numbers of speakers and 
many of them would rank high in point of numbers in a world list 
of languages. 

It is for this linguistic landscape that we have to consider a system 
that will both, comprehend the languages spoken in the regions, as 
well as adequately service the requirements of the Union of which 
these regions are components. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE INDIAN LANGUAGE PROBLEM AND THE LINEAMENTS 

OF A SOLUTION 

We have surveyed the Indian linguistic scene and seen how we 
have current, in difTerent and more or less distinct and compact parts 
of the country, a dozen great regional languages, several of them 
spoken by as large a number as, or even a larger number of people 
than, the speakers of some of the advanced languages of the West. 
While there is this multiplicity and varietv of forms of speech, there 
is a large measure of similarity and afhnily amongst ail these langu¬ 
ages. This kinship amongst the Indian languages is only a rcilection 
of the fundamental bedrock of a common cultural inheritance which 
underlies the apparent variety amongst the linguistic and cultural 
groups of the Indian community. During the last hundred years or 
so of British rule, while immense changes were taking place in the 
country, these great languages happened to be cut aw;gy from all 
significant levels of activity, tooth governmental and private, and the 
English languagw^ gradually came to supersede the Indian languages in 
the work, activities and thought-processes of tlie higher intelligentsia 
of all the linguistic regions. English, in course of timm, became the 
sole means of inter-communication at the alDlndia level, or the lingua 
jraiica, of all persons holding positions of authoiily or prominence in 
private and public life. With a rich and weli-devclopod language 
like English at hand, which was the sole means ot communication at 
all-India levels of intercourse, the official language of governance, the 
medium of instruction for all advanced education and also the lan¬ 
guage of all the learned professions, no wonder the indigenous lan¬ 
guages languished and failed to develop a sufficiently rich and precise 
vocabulai'y for the requirements of nnodern social life, during this 
period when the progress of scientific knowledge wrought a great re¬ 
volution in the physical conditions of living in the country. Normally, 
la-nguages develop in response to the requirements of communication 
and intercourse felt by societies which speak those languages. Now 
with the attainment of independence, the problem that presents itself 
to us is to devise a linguistic medium which we obviously need to 
subserve the political unity of the country, and, in the words of 
Article 351 of the Constitution, ‘as a medium of expression for all 
the elements of the composite culture of India’. The problem has 
also another aspect, viz., that of developing the different regional 
languages and also Hindi, as the Union language, so as to make them 
adequate vehicles of thought and expression in their appropriate 
spheres on the eventual displacement of the English language. This, 
in short, is the language problem of India. 

2. One of the first questions that arises for consideration in this 
connection is why there should be any need to make a change in the 
common medium of the English language which 150 years of British 
rule have left us as a legacy. The argument runs somewhat as 
under: English is one of the foremost languages in the world today. 
In international bodies and conferences, English has in the last ten 
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vears shot ahead of other languages which previously used to sl'.aie 
the tield along with it and now English is unquestionably the ioreinost 
medium of international communication. In many countries of the 
world, English is being used as the first compulsory second language 
m the educational system. For instance, knowledge in resp:ct oi 
scientific advances and discoveries is on the whole more quickly avail¬ 
able in the English language than in any other, and it is already 
becoming necessary lor scientists and technicians woiking in vaiioc^s 
fields in the different countries to know English in cider to keep pace 
With the advances of research in their respective depaitments 
study. We in India liappen to have already ct considerable measure^ 
of linguistic competence in the English language developed over the 
period of a couple of emturies of British rule, and it would be waii- 
lonK' foolish to throw away this advantage, today, English is liOt 
only the oilicial language of India and the language of higher educa¬ 
tion in the country, but it is also the sole medium ol commumcin-ion 
ior noii-oilicial purposes m the higher levels o^ all the Indian linguis- 
iic groups. In fact, apart from the English language, there is no 
exisUng mniniori rxieonim ol expression and if, so to say, by a miiacie 
we were all suddenly to forget our knowledge of English, lh(‘ ddler- 
ent linguistic groups in lha.i country would bjcornc^ mutually unable 
10 communicate w'ith (xich other. It was in lacl through the iiistra:- 
nuMilabty of tlu' common medium of the English language that h^.e 
intelligentsia of India, drawn from all parts of P'O copniry, was able 
to evolve and formulate national demands whicli eventually ccinsurn- 
rnalcd in the attamment of independence by th(‘ country. Our know¬ 
ledge of the English language is in fact the one legacy of Bntisn 
ruie for which we have reason to be grateful moT’e than any othei, 
and since the r3ritish have departed and the English laiiguagc can 
use It do us no harm, it would be totally unwise to throw away this 
inheritance. Doubts and misgivings were expressed to us, paiticular- 
ly with reference to the deleterious effect on academic standards and 
(in U'U' prospects of scientific advance and researcli in the country, 
:hat tile elimination of the English language wull have. As ors' 
eminent sciimtist put it to us, the giving up of English would put the 
oiock back in the country in respect of scientiiic advance by severai 
aecades, considerably behindhand as we are already compared to the 
advanced countries of the world. 

3. We have deliberately stated tlie arguments advanced in advo¬ 
cacy of this point of view at their strongest and without appearing to 
diminish any of tbeir forc'e or even their vehemence. They have 
undoubtedly an element of validity, and we hope to demonstrate that 
diK' cars' has been taken of this element in the outline of the solul’on 
o> the linginstic problem that we envisage: and the broad frameworK 
of which IS already embodied in the settlement of this issue arrived 
at in the consiiiuieoual provisions. Of course, when it is suggested 
^hal the English language cannot lor all time be the 'official lange-ai’e 
fh this countrv and must be displaced, in their respective spheres by 
the Union language and the different regional languages, it is not 
denied that the English language has an enormous wealth of litera¬ 
ture and scientific knowledge in it or that it is the foremost means 
of communication in the Avorld today or that it has served India well 
in the past as a national platform for the different linguistic groups 
of the country in the formulation and enforcement of the national 
demands. Nor is it merely on grounds of patriotic sentiment that it 
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is suggested that the English language, being a foreign language, must 
foe displaced by Indian languages since India has come into its own on 
the attainment of independence. Undoubtedly, considerations of 
national self-respect are not without relevance in respect of language 
which touches the entire national life of a people so int’mately and 
which is, besides, such a sensitive point of honour in the Held of inter¬ 
national contacts. However, the main argumcm for the displacemcni 
of English by the Indian languages is not merely that our reprt^sen- 
tatives should be able, like others, to lay claitri to a single languag(^ 
as the language of the country m its international ccmlacls. Ii is not 
suggested that English be rejecicKl meioly because it is a foreign lan¬ 
guage, for we entirely agree tliat a language is not the oroperiy of anv 
particular natain, and obviously it belongs to all who can sjx ak h.. 
Moreover, in any solution oi‘ the linguistic pr(.)b]<.'m, in order that 
academic and scientific standards do not sudor p’o^judice, wee wili 
have to ensure a suincient command of English or, for llial rnatici'., 
•any other appropriate foreign language or languages, amongst thr^se 
persons, whether hi olTicial or unolTicial life, for wliom and to twe 
('xtent to \vhich, it is necessary that they should liave a knoNsledge 
of that language, as a ‘key' to tiie storehouse of learning and as a 
'window' to The I’apid progress of teclrnological and scientific Ivnow^- 
ledge that is co'^ tanlly taking place in the world. Thera' can be nn 
dillcrence of opinion on the importance of maintaining; and enh'uicin , 
standards of instruction and academic knowledge amongst our Icvsd- 
ers in all walks oT life; in the sciences, in the profes'hons, in the 
Univorsita^s, in the administration and in public life. But llicre is a 
7)ital distinctkyyi hetween using a foreign language as a second langu¬ 
age, for specific purposes and for certain categories of persons, and its 
use as the principal or excluswe medium of education or for the con¬ 
duct of the day-to-day business of the country. It is perfectly feasible 
to devise a solution whereby the necessary knowrledgc of the English 
language for the appropriate personnel is fully provided for and at 
the same time a change-over is brought about in the genei'al Imguistic 
media in the fields of education, administration and law courts, so 
-as to bring them into a live and continuous communion with th(' 
common people of the country. 

This is the raison d'etre and justification of the constitutional pro¬ 
visions, viz., that it can only be through the medium of Indian langu¬ 
ages that we would be able to bring about that massive resurgence of 
our national life in service of the ordinary citiren which is iniplwd 
in the adoption of adult franchise, free and compulsory education, 
promotion of social justice and ('oual opporfunily and fundamental 
rights and directive principles of State police embodasd in the 
Constitution. 

4. From the figures of the 195.1 census, it will be S!'en that tlue riuni- 
ber of persons with some degree of knowledge of the English langu¬ 
age in tlie whole country was in all lakhs or slightly more 


*Scc Appendix XII. 

]SJ^ IP —;\t the T05.I Ccn‘-us. i, 71,7.1c persons were rclnrnou wiih (lie niotlicr--foriyMC 
English. Of these, those who fulfil the literacy qualification have been incIoCKcl in Cue 
above figure of 38 lakhs ; but the rest have not been, although they \voi!]d know the l:n: iish 
language. 
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than one in a hundred. For this purpose, we have taken the passing: 
of S.L.C. or higher secondary examination as indicating ‘some degree 
of knowledge of the English language’. The general average of lite¬ 
racy percentage found in the census of India—1951, v/as 16.6. There¬ 
fore, despite a century and a half, during which the English language 
finally came to be the sole medium of administration, law courts, 
higher education and general public life in the country, the number 
of persons who could be considered as adequately literate in English 
was only 38 lakhs as against the 6 crores of persons returned as 
literate in all. It must be pointed out here that the linguistic ability 
in English commonly to be associated with the educational attainment 
of S.1..C. standard has been equated for purposes of thks comparison 
with literacy in Indian languages. We feel that the comparison is 
fully justified taking into account, as we must, the command an 
Indian would have over his own language even though returned 
merely as ‘literate'. If a comparison were to be made in point of 
linguistic expression, oral and even written, between an average 
S.L.C. student writing in English and a person of a fairly moderate 
or low education writing in his own rnothcr-longue, the slandard of 
the former is likely to be found inferior to that of the latter. Apart 
from the present statistical position stated in the foregoing, there is 
another argument which, in our opinion, clinches the issue conclusive¬ 
ly, In Article 45 of the Constitution under directive principles of 
Slate policy, it is enjoined that ‘the State shall endeavour to piovide, 
within a period of 10 years from the commencement oi this Consti¬ 
tution, for free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years’. It is obvious that the vast ex¬ 
pansion of literacy and elementary education contemplated in th’S 
dii’cctivc of policy can be conceived of only in terms of Indian langu¬ 
ages and riol in terms of the English language. Mormally, insli'uction 
is and has to be confined to his own motlicr-tongue or regional langu¬ 
age in the case of a child during the primary stage of h’s education, 
li. is obvious that cvem if instruction in the Engiisli language as a 
second language were to be commenced on completion of the prhnary 
stage and continued until the child completed 14 years of age, the 
amount of instruct ion that could be imparted to llic child—consider¬ 
ing the diflicullies of the English language and the fact that its gesnius 
is so utterly foreign to al! Indian languages—^would not be sufficient 
to leave him witli a litci’acy of anything like a lasting character for 
the rest of his life. 

Already, in all the different States of the Union, a good deal of 
expansion of primary education has taken place in pui’suance of tins 
directive of the Constitution in recent years and the statistical posi¬ 
tion indicated above in terms of the percentage of literacy returned 
at the 1951 census must have already improved considerably in favour 
of Indian languages as a result of this expansion. The statistical posi¬ 
tion will go on being more and more favourable to Indian languages 
and less and less in favour of the English language as elementary 
education further expands towards the fulfilment of the directive of 
the Constitution. 

5. Besides, there is a fundamental difference between the system 
of governance under which we lived until 1947 and the system which 
we have forged for ourselves in the Indian Constitution since then. 
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apart from the fact that the official governing authorities prevk)us 
to 1947 were a foreign power. The British Government had a diiier- 
ent relationship with the masses of India, and as a ioreign ocxaipying 
power they had naturally a much narrower range of objects, interests 
and activities as compared to what we witness or aim at today. Oiu 
Constitution has enfranchised the entire adult male and lemale 
population of the country, thus bringing into being the largest demo¬ 
cratic electorate ever witnessed throughout history. We are also 
committed, by the directives of the Constitution and the policies that 
we have been adopting, to the principles of a democratic weliare 
society in which each citizen will count for as much as any other. 
The Indian citizen of today has potentially a greater stake and through 
his elected representatives the final voice in the affairs of the Ciov- 
ernment of the country as sharply contrasted with the position under 
the foreign and non-deinocratic Government, in the past. Ihc 

• British Government, since they did not draw their povver_ from the 
people of the country or depend for its exercise on majorities m 
parliamentary legislatures, could alTord to conduct the administration 
in a language that was not understood, and could nevei come to be 

• understood, by the vast masses of the country. ^ Today when every 
citizen is a potential beneficiary of our welfare State^and has a vole 
to exercise, it is manifest that the business of the (lovernment can 
be carried on only in a language or languages which aumit ot the 
possibility of each citizen taking an intelligent interest m the allairs 

■ of the State and exercising his power of franchise w’ith understanding. 
We take the liberty of quoting a f('w pertinent passages from the 
writings of Mahatma Gandhi on this subject. In 1921 m the G oung 
India’ he w'rote; — 

'English is a language of international commerce, it is the 
"language of diplomacy, and it contains many a rich literary 
treasure, it gives us an introduction to Western thought 
and culture. For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of 
English is necessary. They can carry on the departments 
of national commerce and international G'plornacy, and for 
giving to tlie nation the best oi AA^cstern litciatuie, thought 
and science. That w^ould be the legitimalc use ol English, 
whereas today English has usurped the dearest place in our 
hearts and dethroned our mother-tongues. It is an un¬ 
natural place due to our unequal relations with English¬ 
men. The highest development of the Indian mind must 
t be possible without a knowledge of English. It is doing 

violence to the manhood and specially the womanhood of 
India to encourage our boys and girls to think that an entry 
into the best society is impossible without a knowledge of 
f English. It is too humiliating a thought to be bearable. 

To get rid of the infatuation for English is one of the 
essentials of Swaraj’. 

And on the 21st September 1947, that is, soon after the attainment 
of independence, he wrote as under in the ‘Harijan’: — 

‘Surely, it must be quite easy for the Provincial Governments 
to have a staff which would carry on all transactions in 
the provincial languages and the inter-provincial language. 
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which, in my opinion, can only bo Hindustani written in 
Nagari or Urdu script. 

‘Every day lost in making this necessary change is so much 
cultural loss to the nation. The first and foremost ming 
is to revive the rich provincial languages with which India 
is blessed. It is nothing short of mental sluggishness to 
plead that in our courts, in our schools and even in the 
Secretariats, some time probably a few yeap, must lapse 
before the change is made. No doubt a little difficulty 
will be felt in multi-lingual provinces, as in Bombay and 
Madras, until redistribution of provinces takes place on 
the linguistic basis. Provincial Governments can devise a 
metliod in order to enable; tlie people in those provinces 
to led that t.liey have come into their own. 

‘Nor need the provinces wait for the Union for solving the 
question. If the first step, that is, revival of pro¬ 

vincial speed) in all public departments takes place 
immediately, that of inter-provincial speech will follow 
in ciuick succession. The pi'ovincc.s will have to deal with 
the "Centre. Tliey dare not do so through English, if the 
Centre is wise enough quickly to realise that they must 
not tax the nation culturally for the sake of a handful 
of Indians who are too lazy to pick up the speech which 
can be easily common to the whole of India without 
offending any party or .section. My plea is for banishing 
English as a'cultural usurper as we successfully banished 
the political rule of the English usurper. The rich English 
language will ever retain its natural place as the inter¬ 
national speech of commerce and diplomacy’. 

6. While for these reasons it is essential to displace English as 
the medium of administration at the all-India level by the Union 
language, as the medium of administration at State levels by the 
respective regional languages and as the medium of higher education 
in Universities by some suitable Indian language or languages, it 
would still be necessary that English is taught well in the educational 
system to those who have reasons for learning it. We also believe 
that a reorientation in the teaching of English is called for in view 
of the different role that it will hereafter play in the country’s 
educational structure. English should be taught hereafter more as 
a ‘language of comprehension’ than as a ‘literary language’. We have 
elaborated this point further in Chapter VI while dealing with the 
educational system of the country. 

If the conduct of the official busines.s of the country at the Union 
as well as at State levels, and the busine.ss of law courts, etc. cannot 
possibly be carried on indefinitely in the existing medium of the 
Englisli language in view of the imperative requirements of the 
situation, the point for consideration is, so far as the Union level 
is c!)ncerned, what the linguistic medium should be. 

The constitutional provisions have laid down that the official 
language of the Union and the language for intcr-Statc communica¬ 
tion shall be the Hindi language. 
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Comparisons are very often instituted amongst the Indian 
languages, as between Hindi and the other regional languages, 
generally to the disadvantage of the former. The pomt to remember 
is that Hindi has been adopted in the Constitution lor the othcidl 
business of the Union and for purposes of inter-State commumcation 
not because it is better developed than tlie other regional languages 
are; not because a greater or more varied wealth oi 
is available in it; nor because it has presently a larger availability 
of books in the sciences and in dillerent other branches ot mcKlein 
knowledge. It is chosen for performing the job ot the oflicial 
language medium on pan-Indian levels because it happens to be 
understood and spoken, amongst the regional languaps, by the 
largest number of people. Apart Iroin tfie 42 per cent, people ol 
the total population returned as speaking this langiu^e as theii 
mother-tongue, it is understood to a considerable exti^t in aiea„. 
outside the Hindi-speaking areas, in the market places in cities at 
Railway stations and in places ot pilgrimage wheie persons hailing 
from different regions of India and not knowing English have occasion 
to Converse. Bi^ides, owing to the proximity of this language to 
certain others like Marathi, Gujarati, Oriya and Bengali, it is to a 
further considerable population a language relatively easy to acquire. 
Indeed ever since the issue of an indigenous medium of expression 
at pan-Indian levels began to be discussed in Indian public life, there 
has never been any serious doubt as to what language should be 
adopted for the purpose. The status of the language is not 

an award for literary merit in a language. A lagore or a Tulsidas 
or a Jnanadeva or a Kabir is a literary phenomenon, acting ori its 
own impulses and obeying its own laws inscrutable to us, which 
raises the status of thought and expression in the linguistic medium 
of its choice to unprecedented elevations with the Hash of its inspired 
perceptions For the work-a-day purposes of conducting the 
administration of the country, enacting statutes and meting out 
justice through law courts, the quantum of such grace and benediction 
bestowed on" a language is not the decisive factor, howsoever pro¬ 
foundly important "it may otherwise be. Herein, we are concerned 
merely with the prevalence of knowledge of the language in relation 
to the appropriate sectors of activity and the conclusive guidance 
relevant is the one to be obtained from the census figures. 


So far as regional languages are concerned, Article 34a of the 
Constitution provides that the legislature of a State may by law 
adopt any one or more of the languages in use in the State for all 
or anv of the official purposes of that State. Therefore, the consti¬ 
tutional provisions which adopt Hindi, replacing English, at the 
Union level equally enfranchise regional languages for attaining 
their due status in the field of administration in their respective 
regions. 

In fact an antithesis as between the Union language and the 
regional language is wholly misconceived. Rather, the solution of 
the language problem in India lies in the Union language and the 
regional’ languages entering, in their appropriate fields, on the 
inheritance which will befall to all of them with the displacement 
of the English language from the unnatural position that it occupies 
in the country’s life. Elsewhere in this report, we have made 
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recommendations for encouraging the 

languages alongside of the Union language and for promoting a 
greater rappTochemeyit amongst them. 

TVu> Union language and the regional languages suffer from 

identical lacks and deficiencies at tlie ?n the la"st 

from identical circumstances through which they passed in loe las 
cenTurv S a half. Each of them must be assisted to become a 
better ^vehicle for expression and furnished with literature appio- 
nriate to the purposes that each will be called upon to serve heie- 
after before the full linguistic development and displacement occurs. 
Tl a ’ Xv he Constitution, specifically in the case of the Union 
lammage liL provided for a transitional and preparatory period of 
fifteen V’ars. So far as the State field of administration is concerned, 
it is cLpetent for the State legislatures likewise to provide an 
appropAate transitional period and indeed, those State Governments 
which have embarked on a phased policy of replacement 
English language by their respective regional languages have adopted 
prograrnmevS for similar progressive implementation. 

7. In this connection, we would like to notice § suggestion that 
was made bv some witnesses in a part of the country in the course 
oi the oral evidence that we took during our toup. The suggestion 
is that instead of one language being adopted as the oflicial language 
of the Union, two languages may be adopted, one each from the 
two major groups into which the regional languages of the country 
are geiieraflv classified, namely, the Indo-Aryan group and the 
Dravidian group. The suggestion further proceeds that both these 
languages Irould be recognised as official languages of the Union 
equally and both might enjoy the status of languages lor purposes 
of inter-state communication. This suggestion, though plausib e at 
first sight, would be found on even a slight reflection incapable of 
furnishing any better solution of the linguistic problem of the countiy 
than is embodied in the constitutional provisions. Although 
languages are grouped together by philologists into linguistic families 
under two heads, the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian language groins 
within each group equally the languages are mutually unintelligib e 
being entirely separate and distinct languages. Tjius if one of the 
four Dravidian languages is selected as a -^cond official medium, 
that is not going in any way to solve the problem for the remaimng 
three linguistic regions within the Dravidian language family. The 
same would be the position in the family of Indo-Aryan languages. 
The selection of two official media, while bringing advantage to on^ 
one more language region, would simultaneously cast on all the 
remaining ]anguai?e regions twice the burden of that which has to 
be borne anyhow'by the necessity of having to select one language 
as the official medium of expression. The suggestion therefore has 
no advantage. 

Through long centuries before the advent of the English in the 
19th century, the one common medium of communication between 
the different regional linguistic groups of India was the Sanskrit 
language and time and again it has established its supremacy both 
as ^budding and lending language of speech, all the Indian languages 
depending in varying degrees on its reservoir of vocabulary for 
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their requirements. It is on the ground of this status that t le 
Sanskrit language has occupied amongst the Indian languages tnat 
it is sometimes suggested that the best pan-Indian mediurn oi 
communication would be the Sanskrit language or some simphtied 
version of it. Sometimes, the suggestion is rnade as an escapis 
device so as to avoid having to choose one of the current Indian 
languages. But this escapism does not commend itseli to us. inere 
can be no merit in seeking to adopt as a Union medium a language 
known to so lew to avoid having to select one that is known fp by 
far the largest single group representing over 42 per cent, ol the 
total population. We feel that a solution, which frankly faces the 
problem instead of seeking to avoid it, would ultimately commend 
itself to the people of India even if it should inevitably involve some 
additional trouble to a part of the population. Besides, having 
regard to the current requirements of a pan-Indian linguistic medmm, 
Sanskrit as such a medium can hardly bo considered a practicable 
suggestion. Onlv 500 odd persons returned themselves with SansKiit 
as their mother-'tongue in the 1951 census. In the requirements ol 
the current situation, when what is sought is a linguistic medium 
that would bring the administration and public life generally cOse 
to the common man, it is obvious that Sanskrit is out oi question 
for the same reason for which we cannot carry on with BngJish 
which is known by barely 1 per cent, of the population. Po.ssihly 
even in its heyday Sanskrit was confined to the higher classes, while 
the Prakrits and the Apabhramshas were used amongst the common 
people. 

8. It was after careful deliberation of the various aspects of the 
situation and consideration of possible alternative solutions that the 
constitutional provisions were adopted. If we might f®y with 
due respect, the provisions are very wise ana comprehending and 
make due allowance for the complexities of the situation by provichng 
among other things for a transUional and preparator^y period. 1 he 
constitutional provisions recognise the need for development of the 
Union language and allow for a period in which it may progressively 
be promoted The Constitution empowers the President by order 
to authorise the use of the Union language in addition to the English 
language during the transitional period of fifteen years so as to open 
the way for the Union language developing in the process of being 
nut to practical use. The Constitution also takes note that the 
process of development might not be completed for all purposes m 
the scheduled time and, therefore, it empowers Parliament by law 
to provide for the use of the Engli.sh language for specific puiposes 
even after the said period of fifteen years. Recognising the peculiar 
difficulty of change-over in the language medium in respet of 
legislation and law courts, the Comstitution omits these fields from 
the automatic fifteen-year period and lays down that unless 
Parliament by law otherwise provides, these shall be in the English 
language Furthermore, Article 351 of the Constitution provides 
that the Union language, that is to say the Hindi language, shall be 
so developed as to serve as the medium for all the elements ot the 
composite culture of India and in certain ways be enriched by the 
forrns style and expressions used in the various regional languages 
and Sanskrit. So far as the script of the Union language is con¬ 
cerned it is fixed to be the Devanagari script; but the form of 
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numerals to be used for the official purposes of the Union is prescribed 
as the International form of Indian numerals in recognition of the 
widespread use of tlicse numerals particularly amongst the regional 
languages of the South. It may be noticed in this connection that 
Article 344 of tlic Constitution (under which this Commission, for 
instance, is appointed) specifically provides for such a Commission 
to consist of a Chairman and members representing the different 
languages specified in the Eighth Schedule. It is also further provided 
tiiai the recommendations of such Commission shall be examined 
by a Committee consisting of thirty members, of whom twenty shall 
])e members of the House of the People (Lok Sabha) and ten of 
the Council of States (Rajya Sabha) elected in accordance with the 
sysiem of proportional representation by means of a single transfer- 
able vote. It is on a consideration of the Report made by this 
Committee that the President is eventually to issue directions in 
this matter. It will be noticed that the Constitution specifically 
recognises that this is not an issue to be decided by a simple majority 
and makes due provision for this important circumstance. 

All in all, the constitutional provisions are not rigid or procrustean 
but admit of a great deal of viability subject to adherence to certain 
fundamental essentials and provide spc^cihcaily for periodical review 
of progress made. The provisions seek to lay down, so to say, the 
channels of development, the rate of progress within which would 
depend wholly on our own efforts in the meantime. 

9. Quite apart from the fact that we should not have considered 
it competent for us to do so, except in points of detail, we do, not 
consider even on merits that there is any ground for not holding 
that the linguistic settlement embodied in the constitutional provi¬ 
sions is the best arrangement considering all the complexities of 
the situation. Indeed, apart from the misapprehension that the 
fifteen-year period might be found to be too short and may have to 
be extended, the vast majority of responsible opinion received by 
us endorses the provisions of the constitutional settlement. As 
regards any possible extension of the time-limit, for reasons we have 
pointed out elsewhere in the Report, it is premature at this time, 
and unnecessary so far as we are concerned, to engage ourselves 
in any prognostication as to whether the objective would bo achieved 
witliin the time-limit or not and if not, liow much longer it would 
lake. This is a matter wholly dependent on the quality and extent 
of our effort in the meantime and the energy and determination 
with wliich we take measures to implement these provisions. It is 
not the case of even those who are quite sure that a longer pre¬ 
paratory period would be necessary that for that reason our efforts 
simuld be relaxed in the meantime. We have therefore been content 
to proceed witliin tlie limits of the constitutional provisions, both 
as regards their content and in respect of the period of time envisaged, 
and to make our recommendations as to the steps which we think 
ought to be taken towards the earliest possible implementation of 
these provisions. 

10. Tlie English language to-day is the common medium of admi¬ 
nistration at the higher levels in all the States of the Union; it is the 
language of legislation both of State Legislatures and of Parliament 
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and the language for the administration of justice in all the Courts 
of the country; it is also (still largely) the language for all higher 
education in all the Universities of tiie country: apart from this, it 
is to a great extent still the only common linguistic medium amongst 
the intelligentsia drawn from all the linguistic regions and generally 
speaking for the public life of the country at all planes of all-India 
contact; being one of the foremost world languages, it is also the 
language which facilitates the participation by Indians in inter¬ 
national conferences and assemblies. The problem of replacing the 
English language by Indian languages has, therefore, to be consider¬ 
ed with reference to all these aspects of the matter. 

So far as the language of administration and the law coui'ts is 
« concerned, for the reasons that we noticed above, we have to seek a 

gradual displacement of the English langu^ige by the Union language 
and the regional languages in their appropriate fields. It is important 
to emphasise in this context that the succession of the English 
* language in the fields of administration and law courts is not going 

to devolve entirely on the Union language. The Union language, that 
is Hindi, is not to succeed Engli.sh in this respect, in the words of the 
Madras Government, as to an ‘impartible estate’. 

In the field of the States’ administration, the successors would be 
the respective regional languages; in the field of the Union adminis¬ 
tration and for purposes of pan-Indian inter-cornmunication between 
the Union and the States, the succession would go to the Hindi 
language. So far as legislation and law courts are concerned, the 
succession would, in their appropriate fields, accrue to regional langu¬ 
ages and to the Union language. The fact that the simplicity of a 
single common medium for all these varied purposes would now be 
lost and one language would be replaced by several in their appro¬ 
priate fields itself creates certain complexities. A detailed consider¬ 
ation of these matters and the question as to how these complexities 
are best resolved will be found at appropriate places in the succeeding 
chapters of the Report. 

11. It may well be asked, and is indeed often asked, in these dis¬ 
cussions of the language problem, as to why we should burden the 
administrative machinery at this stage of our development, when 
so many other calls are being made on it and its resources are fully 
extended and even strained, to effect a change-over in its linguistic 
medium as well. Since the attainment of independence, a clamorous 
host of problems, each demanding urgent attention, has emerged on 
» all sides; the administrative resources of the Union and the State 

Governrnents have been diluted and weakened, as an unavoidable 
consequence of the advent of independence, while the responsibilities 
faced by the national governments at the Centre and in the States 
are many times those of their predecessors; the country is engaged 
in the implementation of ambitious measures of economic develop¬ 
ment and reform and we have just completed the first Five-year Plan 
and have embarked on a much more ambitious and broader plan of 
development for the second period of five years. It is therefore a.slied 
whether it is at all wise and politic at such a juncture to require the 
administration to switch-over its medium of expression, even grant¬ 
ing that such a switch-over has on merits necessarily to come one 
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. ur ,1H this not throw the administrative works into a state of 
Sus”’\mp"°ri.\he country’s progress7 

There is, in our opinion. “ 

reply to this contention. O” *,o country; the Directive Prin- 

adult manhood “-Jr™ ha™ clearly fi“tiveti 

ciples of State Policy have ^ imparting of compul- 

such as promotion ^^ibitio^n etc. and in the course of their 

sory and free education, pi ohihmon ^.^^^^ Ij^dia 

implementation, the adminis ^ progressively attain- 

Ls been irrevocably “'"™'"'iycS°cm would be equal partner 
log a weliare State of 'ivSe background 

as well as a beneficiary. Is it coic^ ^ r.r,nntrv’s administration in 
that we should continue which is not understood by 99 

all its higher f 'copulation? Does it not constitute m- 

per cent, of the cou y JuF smooth and peaceful working out of 
herently a grave to operation all over the country 

democratic processes which ar . , panchayat to the Parlia- 

at all levels of its political .jor administrative personnel 

ment, that the ® rv^S of importance and authority m 

and of law courts language outsit the comprehension of 

public life, should be elected? We have 'no doubt what- 

practically the entire realistically would come 

ever that ^is of the ^higtest and most urgent /ignifi- 

to the conclusion ^at it is ot the^ the various authorities and so to 
cance that this dicho ^ y basically inconsistent with the main 
say their ‘.subjects , b+v is founded, should be removed 

principles on which the cou y P ^ good index of the 

L rapidly as it may be feasible W d(x i P h political parties, 
tmp;?atives of the ^i^uat^""^^Mheir Vp^ have always 
as they sought to widen ttie bas^^ regional languages, for 

tended to switch ifindustani for pan-Indian purposes, 

local purposes ,^^^^Vongress resolved at the Cawnpore session 

Thus, the Indian National Cong ^ Congress should use 

in 1925 that the P’^o^'^^^^ ^ gu^ges or Hindustani in all their busi- 

and“^ 

wouirnofmaSy use the Hindustani language. 

ft was in tbis rT‘at‘‘;n‘ce“STAn'J“t™^^^^ 

over to be made almost at once, P Pf^ | day of delay m 

might arise in the P™ff"’/’"^bie considerations relate, so to say, 
making the change a „The admimstra- 

to the primary imperatives ot ou P .^^ondary place in relation 

tive facility ‘’!b^‘^®"^‘^-^'^”t^rie^essary that the change-over should 
to them. Besides, it ariv way the country’s progress m 

create any confusion administrative machinery. We have 

other respects or slow down th . Report the various 

considered at their appropriate place facilitate the 

transitional measures ^J^,^^;^°de]eterious effect on the administra- 

change so as to avoid any such it elements which 

tion. Indeed, intrinsically make for improvement m the 

should on the contrary " “Sm?nal stage is over. A large 

iSif“oi'tocZvSnceTand incongruities, ot which we have 
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become insensible due to having been long accustomed to them, in¬ 
evitably characterise the present situation in which at all important 
levels the affairs of the country are conducted in a language which is 
not understood by 99 per cent, of its population. Wherever the 
change of medium has been made so far after completion of riecessary 
preliminaries and in an orderly manner, whether in education or in 
administration, there is good evidence that there has been, cetei is 
parihus, an improvement rather than a deterioration. Thus, in the 
Hindi-region States where the biggest advances have so far been 
made in changing the State administration to the regional language, 
we were told that drafting and noting by the subordinate staff had 
considerably improved as it was now made with fai more un ei. 
standing and intelligence. In the universities which have changed 
the medium, other things being the same, the comprehension ol 
students as well as their expression is said distinctly to have improved 
on the change-over of the medium. These results need not cause sur¬ 
prise and are indeed nothing other than what might have been ex¬ 
pected. Provided, therefore, the change-over is made in a phas^ed 
and orderly fa.shion and necessary preliminaries are completed lor 
every stage in advance of its implementation, there is no reason why 
there should be any confusion or retardation of the administrative 
wheels- indeed after the ‘teething troubles’ of the transition are over 
the stage would be set tor a rapid and substantial improvement 
directly as a consequence of the change of the linguistic mediu^ 
Apart from these administrative aspects, which in any case if th y 
had been contrary would have had to take a second place and yield 
to the larger issues, the fundamental reason as to why the change 
has to bJ brought in as rapidly as possible is the decisive consider¬ 
ation that the linguistic medium of administration and law courts 
mus^ be brought within the ambit of intelligibility by the common 
man in a welfare democracy in which the ordinary citizen is the final 
arbiter of political dispensations. 

12 This is so far as the field of law, judiciary and 
nistration is concerned. These are what may be called the public 
.sector’ of the problem of languages. There is also the pnvate sector 
of this problem namely, the fields of education, the Press, trade, 
commerce ahd industry, the learned professions, public hie generally, 

etc. 

Tt was noticed above that the English language is today the 
common medium of instruction at all higher levels of the educational 
structure Here also the multiple succession is going to devolve not 
fntoronfte Union laneuago but, severally and .n f 
Ss on the Union and the regional languages the different 
rPfJions Already during the last 20 years or so in the field of second- 
^ A tho medium of instruction has been switched over 

?egtons of the country. The field now for consideration is the stage 
of university education. 

The prerequisites necessary for the change-over of the uni^versity 

medJL'^rSruc.ion, whefter ^ 

In rfubsoient ebapter 
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of this Report. Here we advert merely to the prima facie difficulty 
of imparting education satisfactorily in a foreign linguistic medium. 
Provided the difficulties of the transition are adequately resolved, 
a change-over of the medium should make for superior comprehension 
and act as an impetus for a greater degree of original thinking 
and capacity for research in different branches of knowledge than 
has hitherto distinguished the country’s higher academic life. We 
are conscious of course that the general change-over of the medium 
of education has to be so brought about that the ‘pipe-line’ of 
knowledge available in the English language would not in any way 
be blocked or constricted. We, therefore, envisage a system of 
higher education in which, as a general rule, university graduates 
would possess a sufficient comma^id of the English language for the 
purpose of comprehending writings in that language in their 
respective subjects of study. Provided this pipe-line is maintained 
intact, the change of the general medium of instruction to an Indian 
language should result, on balance, in a saving of effort and better 
comprehension and therefore, per sc. should be academically welcome. 


13. A word may be interposed here about the translatory effort 
that would be necessary to support such a change-over in the general 
medium. We are of course conscious that no amount of translatory 
effort can hope fully to cope with the enormous volume of literature 
in the way of periodicals and new publications which is continuously 
becoming available in the English language in different branches of 
study. We are informed by the Indian Science Congress Association, 
which is a representative body of Indian scientists and as such 
speaks with authority, that in the scientific domain we are importing 
every month some 600 scientific and technical journals in English 
and some 12,000 to 13,000 books on the various sciences which are 
published in the English language in the U.K., the U.S.A. as well 
as other countries. Since, however, at all relevant levels for 
reception of this stream of literature we postulate a sufficient 
knowledge of English for purposes of comprehension by all persons 
likely to have occasion to make use of this literature, we do not 
have to apprehend any fall in academic standards owing to a general 
change in the linguistic medium. The translatory effort will be 
principally directed to text-books and an appropriate volume of 
‘supporting literature’. It is finally a question of balancing 
advantages and disadvantages of different courses of action. Today, 
we try and teach er^ergbody the English language over the greater 
part of his educational effort, with the result that everybody is 
supposed to be in part his own translator; that is to say, he imbibes 
knowledge through English sources, having translated the subject- 
matter from English for himself into his own thought-processes 
which, if more or less ‘anglicised’, could only have attained that 
state at a disproportionate cost of mental energy and capacity. When 
the general medium would have been changed over to an Indian 
language the translations would be done by a small number of people 
who would save to that extent the expenditure of intellectual 
energy to all others with corresponding benefit to their capacity for 
genuinelv comprehending the subject-matter. Besides, once we 
change over to the medium of our own languages the chances of 
text-books in the Indian languages being conceived and executed as 
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original compositions rather than as translations would itself greatly 
improve. There need, therefore, be no fall in academic standards 
by a general change of the medium; and indeed a line should be 
opened out by such change for improvement in the general standard 
of academic attainment in due course as the dhficulties of the 
transition are got over and full benefits of a shift to the natural 
medium of instruction accrue. 

14. We might notice here a misconception that is often voiced in 
this connection. A move tcvvvards an Indian language medium and 
lor the shift of the English language from its present position in the 
field of education to where it properly belongs is ^ not intended to 
be an earnest for breaking away from scicntilic progress and 
nnsulating’ India, so to say, from tin' rest ^of t'ne world. What llie 
merits and demerits of the vast scientific, tcclmical and conse¬ 
quentially social changes that have come over the world are and 
how scientific progress should be reconciled and harmonised witri 
our ethical values and cullural inlientance, is a difierent issue 
altogether; and the queslion of the linguistic medium is nculral with 
reference to any decision of this issue. Tliose who see a necessary 
association between the English language and scicntilic Ivnowledge 
from the West are not correct: tliey are confusing tlic ‘vehicle willi 
the ‘contents’. Western knowledge did as a matter ol historical lact 
come to us through the vehicle of the English language; but tlnit 
IS not the vehicle through which it has invariably besn conveyed to 
other parts of the world. Apart from the instrumentality ol other 
Western languages such as French, Dutch and Spanish, which 
operated in other countries of Asia and Africa in a similai lashion 
owing to respective political connections, so far at any rate as Japan 
was concerned, Western knowledge was ‘pipe-lined to iirigate 
Japanese life and thought through the instrumentality oi the 
Japanese language and not any foreign linguistic medium. There 
is no reason to suppose that the scientific and technical advances 
made in the ^West would not have come to beai on Indian life and 
conditions but for the instrumentality of the English language in 
their conveyance. If the educational policies oi the Biitish luleis 
had been different, the Western scientific knowledge could have been 
brought to bear on Indian life and thought through the mediurn of 
Indian languages instead of English; indeed, even if the Eiitisli 
connection’ had not transpired historically, a large and populous 
sub-continent like India could not have remained isolated from the 
rest of the wcu’ld and would certainly have been brought into the 
■eddies of scientific advances and within the impact of the arts and 
tcchnioues of a modern industrial (.‘ivilizatioi'i. I hose who t hciclurc 
talk in terms of Ihe ‘English language’ and ‘the Railway’ and 
‘telegraph’ and ‘parliamentary democracy’ as if all the.se are necessary 
■collaterals of a single indivisible complex, greatly confuse the issue. 

In the same way, it docs not mean that we will necessarily cea.se 
(o be in live and continuous communion with advances of knowledge 
in the We.st merely becauso the general nuxliuTn of higher instruction 
in the Universities in India would cease to be the English language. 
It so happens that for us the English language is, lor many reasons, 
the best medium for maintaining the ‘pipe-line’ with Western 
scientific knowledge which, as we have noticed above, is essential; 
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and therefore we have advocated that all persons for whom it would 
be necessary, a knowledge of comprehension of the English language 
should be imparted in the educational system. It is therefore a 
travesty of facts to raise an alarm in connection with the change-over 
of the general linguistic medium that this is breaking away from 
modern scientific progress and is an invocation for the return of the 
Dark Ages to the country! 

If). We have noticed above the bearing of the solution of the 
language problem to what we have called hhe public sector’ of 
national life as well as the field of Education which may be classified 
as a semi-public sector in this context. There remains to consider 
‘the private sector’ of national life in connection with the solution 
of the language problem. The English language has been the 
language of public life not only at all pan-Indian levels of intercourse 
but also within the linguistic regions themselves at the higher levels 
at which the participants are principally persons who have received 
higher education and operate in the upper roaches of aitthority, in 
politics or the professions or in public life generally. It is not 
sufficient merely to replace English in the public sector of national 
life; in the private sector also the country would need a common 
linguistic medium. Here again, it would seem that the inheritance 
would not be, as if by primogeniture, to only the Union language, 
but within the regions in their appropriate fields, to the regional 
languages as well. 

The Constitution, however, properly limits itself to the question 
of replacing English by an Indian linguistic medium in the official 
business of the country. The field of Education lies outside the 
official business of governance but as there are many points of 
contact between these spheres and as the linguistic media adopted 
for purposes of administration and law courts, have a large measure 
• of bearing on the linguistic media in Universities and vice versa, 
we will have occasion to consider in detail the implications of 
language policy in the field of Education. So far, however, as the 
exclusively private sector of national life is concerned, namely, the 
language of journalism, of private commei'ce and industry, the 
language or languages used by the literati for literary compositions, 
the language of the films and other media of public communication 
etc., these spheres of activity are outside the official range and in 
tliese spheres there is obviously little or no scope for legislating 
with reference to any specific language policy. In these fields the 
issue as between the different languages must be allowed to be 
settled as it may result from the free inter-action of the various 
forces and incentives. One might suppose that the linguistic 
equilibrium that would ultimately be arrived at in these fields will 
reflect both the need for an all-India language ior communication 
and the extent to which Hindi is a component of the country’s 
linguistic map. The constitutional provisions are relatable only to 
the official language of the Union and of inter-communication amongst 
States and the Union and are limited to the strict requirements of 
this situation. 

This is not to say that we underrate the significance of what we- 
have called ‘the private sector of national life’ in the implementation 
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of a national Language Policy. Far from it. It is only because tto is 
pre-eminently a field in which the linguistic pattern must be al - 
freely to develop as it may, by the voluntary choices of the people, 
that the Constitution forbears to intervene in it. 

Thus, for instance, whether or not on the gradual displacement 
of the English Press as the chief forum for all-lndia publicity in the 
newspaper world and the inevitable growth and expansion of Indiini 
ianguage iournalism, all-India organs of opinion in the Union 
language will come into being and replace the English newspapei. ^ 
nofi is\ matter of profound significance to the unity and ,weUai c 
of the Nation, However, this is a matter wherein the peoples choKts 
IS be allowed to shape the pattern and it cannot be a subie^ 
for governmental intervention or legislation, ^hat will be t c 
language of inter-State trade and commerce? What will be the 
linguistic media appropriate for the much greater vidume * 

regional migration in pursuit of trade and th^ 

surelv transpire in the future with the acceleration of the counti j a 
economic development? Would all such other-region FTuhWons 
not fall back upon Hindi speech as a common deiiominatoi . Wl ct 
will be the language of the films and like agencies, and mercantile 
houses and industrial concerns employing a multi-regional .abour 
force "or catering to an all-India clientele? So far as films are con¬ 
cerned since their custom is as a rule not confined to a linguistic 
region this medium is peculiarly sensitive to the linguistic require^ 
mints at the pan-Indian level. From the figures supplied to us by 
the Central Board of Film Censors it is seen that out of a total of 
‘t ag'i 35MM and 236, 16MM Indian language films certified dui’>»g 
fll five yeans commencing from 1.6-1-1931 to ,31-12-193,3, 1,397, 33MM 
and 129 16MM films were produced in the Hindi language medium, 
the balance being accounted for by all the other languages together. 
Duriii the same period 644. 3.3MM and 119, 16MM films m Eng ish 
wire ">“o certified. It m.-,y bo notod that tho i,bovo numonca 
preponderance of films in Hindi obtains in spite of the fooct tliat it 
II happens that geographically, the film industry is predominantly 
located at centres outside the Hindi-speaking regions oi the coun ly. 
Will not the growth of communications in the country terid to bring 
out the need'for Hindi as the common denominator and thereupon 
trends develop all over to subserve that need? To what extent will 
multi-lingualism in the sense of a wider knowledge of each othei s 
language by different language .groups act as an alternative or a 
supplement' to the emergence of Hindi as the conimon factor .m all 
inter-repional contacts? All the,se are matters of great interest and 
significance but they lie outside the fields of direct governmental 
action. 

We take the liberty of emphasising in answer to those who raise 
the misleading alarm of ‘imposition of Hindi’ that the constitutional 
provisions limit themselves to laying down the rmmmum require¬ 
ments with reference to the sectors of activity relatable to officia 
business; for the rest, the field is left wholl.y free and for all 
languages to attain their proper place m country s^ lingui.dic 

pattern For our part also, we have limited ourselves to the netessaiy 
Consequential measures for sustaining the linguistic settlement for 
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the official sector reached in the constitutional provisions. In addition 
to this, we have indicated lines for the overdue enfranchisement of 
all Indian languages in educational life, their development and a 
greater and growing rapprochement amongst them. For the rest, 
the natural forces must be left to resolve themselves. Apart from 
these strict requirements of the solution, what the constitutional 
settlement envisages and we whole-heartedly endorse, is a ‘republic 
of letters’ in wlrich each language including English will find the 
place that properly belongs to it in the country's national life. 

The Indian Constitution envisages a certain political inter¬ 
relationship between the units of the Indian Federation. These 
units are now to be re-aligned on lines in which their territories will 
marcli with the more or less compact linguistic regions of the 
country. These circumstances create greater need for what the 
Prime' Minister has called the ‘emotional integration’ of the country, 
lloweveiy it is far easier to create the meclumics of political unity 
than its spiritual counterpart. Tlie business of this Commission, as 
we see it, is to worlv out into their specific details the linguistic 
requisites for that political unity which is enshrined in the Consti¬ 
tution. So far as language has a bearing on ttio spiritual counterpart, 
it must be left to be consolidated by the scholars, artists, literati, 
leaders of thought and opinion in the different rei|ions, reflecting 
as they doubtless will do, the fellow-feeling, mutual goodwill and 
sense of ‘belonging to each other’ which the masses of this country 
deeply entertain, no matter what languages they may happen to be 
born to. 

16. So far as the use of English for purposes of international 
contacts is concerned, the point is easily met. In the first place, let 
there be no mistake about what is exactly the place of the language 
medium in this context. The high position of prestige in the comity 
of nations that we have come to occupy is obviously the result of 
our disinterested approach to international problems and the special 
view-point of tolerance and peaceful co-existence, stemming from our 
cultural inheritance, which has characterised the stands that our 
leadership has always taken on international issues. Nevertheless, 
we are willing to concede that it must be a great advantage to our 
delegates in intcumational conferences that they should be able to 
speak witfi facility in the English language which is one of the two 
or tin'ee commonest media of expression in international conferences 
and commiltccs. Even simultaneous translations which are generally 
arranged at international conferences and committees could not be 
an adequate substitute for tlie convenience and facility of being able 
to sj^eak direcLiy in a language understood by the largest number 
of participen's in the confeiamce. But there is no reason whatever 
wliv IhiS deys'e of linguistic capacity in the English language should 
not continue to he cuItiYated and attained by those persons who 
woidd ha\'e halhtual occasion for participating in hiternational 
conf^a-ences. We appreciate that apart from persons who habitually 
so partHupate there would be others who would have casual occasions 
for doine; so; even so far as these persons are concerned, in the 
set-up tfiat we contemplate for purposes of higher education, it 
would still be about as likely as it is at present that persons so 
chosen for participation in international bodies would have at their 




command a good facility of expression in the English language. In 
any case, the problem relates to a very small section and it is 
inconceivable that the convenience or facilities of this section should 
be regarded as decisive for the general medium of education or 
administration with which we have been dealing. 

17. The situation that therefore transpires from this consideration 
is that, as the English language is gradually displaced in the 
supererogatory fields it occupies at present due to the antecedents 
of the present linguistic conjuncture, tiie regional languages will 
come into their own. The reorganisalion of States on mainly 
linguistic lines will give an impetus to this development which has 
been, in some areas, somewhat thwarted hitherto. In Tamiinad lor 
instance the progress towards the use of Tamil in administration 
and education was not more rapid Ihlherto, among other things, due 
to the pattern of the newly reorganised States not having taken 
shape finally until now."' In this connection we were intormed on 
behalf of the Government of Madras that a conference had recently 
been convened of the Principals of Colleges, of Vice-Chancellors and 
of other educational officials and of }}ersons interested in the 
educational problem, which came to the conclusion that eventually 
regional langaiage should be adopted as llie medium of instruction 
and an Expert Committee was appointed Ihereupoji lo go into the 
matter and advise Gox'ernment how tliis should be done. Once the 
adventitious difficulties are removed, we have no doubt that the 
enfranchisement of the regional languages in their respective fields 
in administration, education and other respects would be very rapid. 

With the prospective displacement of English in those superero¬ 
gatory fields by the regional languages of the country, the need for 
a c(jmmon linguistic medium naturally forces itself for consideration, 
as Eiigiish would be growingly less able to serve as such as it gets 
displaced. It is out of this situation that the adoption of Hindi as 
the Union language emerges. There is no question, and there can 
be no question, of Hindi being hmposed’ on the non-Hindi areas as 
is sometimes erroneously suggested. In fact the Hindi-speaking 
population, though by far the largest single group amongst the 
speakers of India's regional languages, is itself a minority of the 
total population of the country being 42 per cent, of the total of all 
population and 46 per cent, of the total population of all persons 
speaking the languages of the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. 
If English cannot serve as a common linguistic medium for the 
reasons stated at length above and if it has to be replaced by an 
Indian speech, inevitably this has to be Hindi. Recognising the need 
lor its development (as of other regional languages of the country) 
it is provided in the Constitution that it will enter on its appointed 
field as the Union language correspondingly as it is so developed 
during a transitional period; as the language appointed for Union 
purposes of so many millions of non-Hindi population it is specifically 
provided that it should be developed and enriched in a certain 
manner reflecting the linguistic inheritance of the country; in 
recognition of the prejudicial incidence that the implementation of 
this policy might possibly have, it is specifically enjoined that bodies 


*For a fuller discussion of this^ please see Chapter VIII, paragraph 2. 
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like this Commission which have to make recommendations for the 
progressive use of the Hindi language ^shall have due regard to the 
iust claims and the interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi- 
speaking areas in regard to the public services ; in order that the 
dWacement of English may not be made precipitately it is also 
enioined on the Commission that in making their recommendations 
they shall have due regard to the ‘industrial, cultural and scientific 
advancement of India’. These safeguards are intended to avoid 
prejudice to the country’s interests or to the just clairns and the 
interests of persons of particular sections of the population. 


Since a common linguistic medium for official Union purposes is 
administratively necessary (whatever view one may hold about the 
non-official sector) the need for establishing Hindi as such is of 
significance correspondingly to the significance of maintaining the 
country’s political unity and integrity. The additional labour that 
this would entail for those whose mother-tongue it is not, even after 
everything possible has been done to lighten or alleviate it, is a 
labour unavoidable in the circumstances and in a cause directly 
involving the maintenance of the country’s unity. Whatever 
grievances, real or fancied, may be entertained by some persons in 
regard to the relative pulls and weightages in favour of particular 
regions in our political life, and whatever views may be entertained 
as to how any such real or imaginary imbalance should be redressed, 
the need for a common linguistic medium and the inevitability of 
Hindi having to fulfil that need, are incontrovertible. There may be 
differences as to the details of programmes to be undertaken, as 
regards their sequence or their timings; but the broad policy as such 
hardly admits of any controversy. The need for adoption of Hindi 
as the official Union language and the implementation of the measures 
necessary for the purpose of so establishing it, ineluctably arise 
out of the situation for all who accept the broad groundwork of 
the country’s constitutional and political structure. The language 
policy enshrined in the provisions of the Constitution deserves, and 
we fervently hope will come to enjoy as the real situation is realised, 
the universal acceptance of all citizens of the country. 


18. We noticed in paragraph 4 above that the number of persons 
who could be counted as literate in English was only about one per 
cent, as against the general literacy figures of 16*6 per cent, in the 
census returns of 1951. These figures are relatable to the considera¬ 
tion of the English language as a possible mass medium in India 
as a whole. The notion is entertained sometimes that, while this 
proportion may be true of the whole country, the proportions would 
be much more in favour of the English language in certain parts of 
the country, especially in South India. We give in Appendix XII 
a table estimating ‘literacy in English’ compared to the general 
literacy, drawn up State-wise, so as to bring out, generally speaking, 
the position in the different linguistic regions. 

It will be seen from this table that while there are some variations 
in the proportions of persons ‘literate in English’ to those literate 
generally, in different linguistic regions, there is no basis for the 
assumption that the proportion of ‘literates in English’ is unusually 
high in any of the four linguistic regions of the south or in South 
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India as a whole. In most of the regions, barring untypical ca^s 
like urban areas, even on the basis of the figxires of literacy in the 
census of 1951, the proportion of those returned as literate generally 
is 15 to 20 times the numbers of those literate in English. There is 
no warrant for imagining, therefore, that although not for the whole 
country, English would be suitable as a mass medium in any part 
of it. It is clear that with the expansion of mass literacy—which 
can only be in the regional language first and then conceivably in 
the Union language but certainly not in the English language,—these 
proportions would be still less favourable to English. 

The question is sometimes posed as to whether ultimately tiie 
extent of usage of Hindi, the Union language, would be larger or 
smaller than the present extent of the English language. We have 
already discussed how Hindi would not in every sense be ‘stepping 
into the shoes’ of the English language and how in certain sectors 
of activity the regional languages will replace English and how 
further in a residual sector in the higher reaches of scientific research 
the English language itself may continue to be the medium of 
discourse. In this sense therefore the extent of usage of the Union 
language Hindi would be smaller than that of English. In another 
sense however Hindi will occupy a vastly wider and more important 
place in the national life of the entire country than English did or 
ever could have done. Not more than one per cent, of the people 
have ever had anything like an adequate knowledge of the English 
language; on the other hand, under the arrangements that we 
contemplate, every citizen undergoing the universal, free and 
compulsory elementary education provided in the Constitution will 
have been imparted at least a lasting literacy in the Hindi language. 
Therefore, on account of the vastly wider dissemination of its 
knowledge that we expect to see amongst the entire community in 
this sub-continent, Hindi will be attaining a place in the country’s 
national life far more broad-based than English ever did or could 
have done. The fact is that the extent of usage of English at present 
and the likely extent of usage of Hindi in the future are really not 
comparable dimensionally as the two languages would be functioning 
on different planes altogether. 

19. We have seen demands from speakers of different languages 
for their inclusion in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. Such 
a demand was made to us by the speakers of the Sindhi language; 
such a demand has also been made on behalf of the persons whose 
mother-tongue is the English language. 

The Eighth Schedule of the Constitution is framed with reference 
to Article 344(1), under which Commissions are to be appointed by 
the President at the end of 5 and 10 years after the commencement 
of the Constitution, and Article 351 which directs that it shall be 
the duty of the Union to secure the enrichment of Hindi by 
assimilating the forms, style and expressions used in Hindustani and 
the other languages of India specified in that Schedule. Otherwise, 
there is no particular distinction bestowed on a language, nor is any 
particular right or guarantee conferred under the constitutional 
provisions, by virtue of its inclusion in the Eighth Schedule, 
inasmuch as all other constitutional provisions relating to languages 
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apply whether or not the particular language is included in the 
Eighth Schedule. Presumably the demand for such inclusion is 
sometimes inspired partly by the consideration of ‘prestige’ that is 
supposed to accrue to the particular language by such inclusion. 

The number of Sindhi mother-tongue persons recorded in the 
1951 census is 7,45,434; the number of persons with English as 
mother-tongue recorded in the 1951 census is 1,71,742. The 1951 
census records 23 tribal languages (or dialects) and 24 other languages 
(or dialects) with speakers numbering a lakh and over, including 
&ndhi: it also records 63 non-Indian languages including English. 
The question whether any more languages should be included in 
the Eighth Schedule or not is not included within, and does not 
appear to us to be necessarily relatable to, our terms of reference. 
Nor have we taken evidence with reference to this issue which was 
raised before us in respect of Sindhi and English only towards the 
end of our labours. We have, accordingly, no opinion to express 
on the question whether or not the demand in behalf of these or 
other languages for inclusion in the Eighth Schedule are legitimate.* 

It is necessary to clarify, particularly with reference to the 
English language, that its non-inclusion in the Eighth Schedule does 
not in any way preclude the drawing, wherever necessary or 
desirable, on that language for enriching the vocabulary, of the Hindi 
language. A correct reading of Article 351 of the Constitution would 
make this position clear. We reproduce below this Article for ready 
reference: 

‘351. It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread 
of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve 
as a medium of expression for all the elements ^ of the 
composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in the other 
languages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule, and 
by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its 
vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
languages’. 

We understand the scheme of the provisions of this Article in 
the following sense: so far as the enrichment of the Hindi language 
by ‘assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, style 
and expressions used’ in other languages is concerned, the source 
is restricted to Hindustani and the other languages of India specified 
in the Eighth Schedule; so far as the enrichment of the 'vocah\ilar\f 
is concerned, as distinguished from the ‘forms, style and expressions’, 
in the latter clause of the above Article it is laid down that such 
enrichment may be secured by drawing primarily on Sanskrit and 

*Dr. R. P. Tripathi wishes to place his view' on record that in his opinion English 
should be included in the Eighth Schedule which is a list of Indian languages, which ex- 
prpsion can also mean languages current in India and not necessarily only those which 
originated in India. The inclusion of English in the Schedule will inspire confidence in 
the English-speaking community of India and w^ould also be a facility to Indian Christians 
whose religious thought is expressed practically exclusively through the means of the English 
language. Dr. Tripathi wishes it also recorded that in his view the inclusion of the English 
language in the Eighth Schedule will not cause any harm to the growth of the indigenous 
languages of the country. * 
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secondarily on ‘other languages’, that is to say, all other languages, 
and not necessarily the languages of India specified in the Eighth 
Schedule. The intention, for reasons which are evident enough, is 
to limit the source to the languages of India specified in the Eighth 
Schedule (and Hindustani, an Indian language, though not mentioned 
therein), so far as assimilation of forms, style and expressions is 
concerned; in connection with which process of assimilation also the 
question of ‘not interfering with the genius’ of the Hindi language 
arises. In respect of merely the enrichment of the vocabulary i.e. 
drawing on the vocables of another language, the source predicated 
is much wider and comprehends all languages whether included in 
the Schedule or not and whether ‘Indian languages’ or not. The 
only particularisation here is that the Sanskrit language is to be 
drawn upon primarily and others secondarily. Therefore there is 
no inhibition as to drawing for such purposes on the English language. 
In Chapter V on terminology we would have occasion to examine 
to what extent this is likely to be necessary. 


20. The constitutional provisions regarding the Union language 
are framed in the same general spirit of liberalism and catholicity 
in which the other language provisions of the Indian Constitution 
are framed. Indian cultural inheritance is remarkable for its variety 
of patterns and origins; the harmonising of these diversities has been 
the distinguishing feature of the Indian tradition. Language is the 
loom on which cultural patterns are woven. As we sustain and 
cherish the various elements entering into India’s cultural life, so 
we must sustain and cherish the different languages adopted as their 
media by the different cultural groups. The matter of cultural rights 
IS not to be determined merely by brute majorities. The Constitution 
ha.s, therefore, enacted specific guarantees for cultural and educational 
rights of minorities. In Article 29 of the Constitution it is enacted 
that Any section of the citizens residing in the territory of India or 
any part thereof having a distinct language, script or culture of its 
own shall have the right to conserve the same’. In Article 30 it is 
enacted that ‘All minorities, whether based on religion or language 
shall havG the right to establish and administer educational institu¬ 
tions of their choice’. It is also laid down that ‘the State shall not 
educational institutions, discriminate against anv 
educational institution on the ground that it is under the management 
whether based on religion or language’. In an amend- 
Constitution recently proposed to be made, it is pro¬ 
vided that it shall be the endeavour of every State and of everv 
ocal authority within the State to provide adequate facilities for 
instruction in the mother-tongue at the primary stage of education 
to children belonging to linguistic minority groups; and the President 
may issue such directions to any State as he considers necessary or 
proper for securing the provision of such facilities’. Thus, a positive 
duty IS proposed to be cast on the State to provide for facilities to 
the minorities for education in the mother-tongue at t£ prtaary 
school stage, apart from the constitutional guarantee to such 
minorities of the right themselves to establifh and administS 
educational institutions of their choice dumimsier 


♦Circulated with the States Reorganisation Bill. 
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So far as the official language or languages of a State are con¬ 
cerned Article 345 provides that ‘the Legislature of a State may by 

Sw fdo^ a^y one ?r more oi the If f S tS 

Hindi as the language or languages to be used for all or any oi tne 
^cial purposes of that State’. It may be noted in this con^ction 
that the reference here is to ‘languages’ in general and not merety 
S tiie languages enlisted in the Eighth Schedule 

With reference to this constitutional provision, a safeguard has been 
enacted in favour of linguistic minorities in States. In Article 347^ 
it is laid down that ‘On a demand being made m that behail, the 
PrfsiS may, if he is satisfied that a substantial proportion of 
the population of a State desire the use of any language spoken by 
them to be recognised by that State, direct that such language sha 
also be officially recognised throughout that State or any part thereof 
for such purpose as he may specify’. 

The States Reorganisation Commission has suggested with 
reference to this provision that a State should be treated as unilingual 
only where one language constitutes the speech of about 70 per cent 
OT more of its entirl population and that where there is a substantial 
minority constituting 30 per cent, or so of the population, the State 
should be recognised as bilingual for administrative purposes. 

Working the principle further down, the Statp Reorganisation 
Commission has recommended that at the distnct levels if 
cent, or more of the total population of a distnct is constituted by 
a group which is a minority in the State, the language of the minority 
group and not the State language should be the official language in 

that district. 

Article 350 of the Constitution further embodies the special 
directive that ‘Every person shall be entitled to submit a repre¬ 
sentation for the redrbss of any grievance to any officers or authority 
of tL Union or a State in any of the languages used in the Union 
■or in the State, as the case may be’. 

Apart from the major language problem of the country, namely, 
that of a linguistic medium for the Union and for purposes of inter- 
state communication and the problem of the regional languages, 
other subsidiary problems of a local nature arise m certain parts of 
the country. 

In the State of Assam for instance, there is the question of 
tribal languages and more particularly in what language instruction 
should be given to children of the tribal areas above the primary 
stage of education, that is to say, whether^ this should be Assamese 
or Hindi. While the children from the tribal areas must receive a 
modicum of instruction in the Union language as in the case of other 
children in the country, obviously it is necessary in their own interest 
that they should acquire a knowledge of the Assamese language also. 
The tribal regions have intimate economic and other contacts with 
their immediate neighbours in the plains of Assam in which the 
Assamese or Bengali language is spoken and pnma facie it would 
appear necessary and in the interest of the tribal area people fuem- 
selves that they should acquire a knowledge of the language of the 
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plain with which they would come into economic and cultural con¬ 
tact. Quite likely, similar problems arise with reference to tribal 
or similar undeveloped languages spoken as a local speech in regions 
abutting other territories in which one of the major regional langu- 
ages is spoken. In the Punjab there is the special problem of Punjabi 
and Hindi and the Gurumukhi and the Devanagari scripts in which 
they are written; this issue, as far as we know, has now be^en settled 
to mutual satisfaction of the two groups by certain special arrange¬ 
ments made in this behalf. There is then the problem of the Urdu 
speaking population in certain districts of some Hindi-region States. 
Urdu is of course entirely an Indian language and is besides one of 
the languages recognised in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution 
and is entitled in every way to be treated as any other language 
would be treated in like circumstances. Indeed, the general consti- 
« tutional guarantees of the Indian Constitution comprehend not 

merely what may be called ‘Indian languages’ but even a language 
like English which is the mother-tongue of some Indians although 
originally it hails from non-Indian sources. Thus, Articles 29 and 
t 30 of the Constitution guarantee the right to conserve distinct langu¬ 
ages and scripts on the part of any section of the citizens residing 
in India and confer the right to establish and administer educational 
institutions on all minorities, whether based on religion or language. 

Here we would like to refer specially to the case of Urdu which 
was put before us by individuals and organizations in most of the 
States which we visited. They spoke of the hardships which they 
suffered owing to restrictions on the use of Urdu for the official 
purposes in the various States, and in some cases of the difficulties 
which they encountered in imparting primary education to their 
children through their mother-tongue—Urdu. The remedies which 
they proposed varied from the adoption of Urdu as the second oflicial 
language in some States to its recognition for certain specific pur¬ 
poses in others. While we listened most sympathetically to their 
representations, we pointed out to them that our terms of reference 
limited us to the consideration of problems directly or closely 
related to the official language of the Union and precluded our going 
into questions relating to the official languages of the States or into 
the merits pf any case as stated or remedial measures as desired by 
linguistic minorities. The States Reorganisation Commission, however, 
has dealt with the question of minority languages in its Report 
with special reference to Urdu in some places and we have no doubt 
♦ that the Parliament, the Union Government, the State Legislatures 
and the State Governments will show the utmost consideration and 
accommodation for the legitimate claims of Urdu as also for those 
^ of other minority languages in the various States. 

These and similar other questions do not fall within our terms 
of reference and, therefore, we do not have to give any definite 
findings relating to them. We would however allow ourselves to 
observe that there should be no difficulty whatever in all these issues 
being resolved to general satisfaction if they are approached in the 
same spirit of broad-mindedness and tolerance which informs the 
cultural and linguistic guarantees and other language provisions of 
the Constitution. 




CHAPTER V 

TERMINOLOGY 


1. For obvious reasons, the question of terminology is 
to the issue of the development of Indian languages which under 
at present from quite serious deficiencies in this respect arising out 
of reasons we have elsewhere noticed. 


Normally, a language develops in response to the requirements 
of cxpre-ssion in respect of new objects, concepts, and situations pre¬ 
senting themselves to the linguistic community, of which that parti¬ 
cular ianguaee is the medium of expression. The last century and 
a quarter, during which the Indian languages came to be more or 
le.ss shut out from the higher fields of administration, education and 
public life, happened also to have been a period during which 
changes of an unprecedented magnitude and character^ occur¬ 
red ’duo to scientific and technological advances in the 
material conditions of existence all over the world. If the 
impact, of Western science had borne down on the Indian society 
tiirough the medium of Indian languages in the way, in which it was 
channelled through the Japanese language on the Japanese society 
and economy in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
linguistic features of this country would have been very different 
todViy. If, as sciences advanced, the knowledge of these advances 
had been ‘pipelined’ to the Indian community through the Indian 
language's, these languages could have kept on developing ihc nect's- 
sary terms or expressions for the new objects and concepts, either 
borrowing such terms from foreign terminology or adapting them, 
or coining new tei’ins evolved from a Sanskritic or other base to 
servo the puroosc. Not every term so proptjscd originally would 
have necessarily found ultimate acceptance, but a process of natural 
standardisation' would have set in and, in course of time, definite 
contexts of meaning and penumbras of .suggestion would have deve¬ 
loped through usage behind the different terms and expressions. 
Since this .h;)s not come about, we have now to consider how these 
gaps and deficiencies may be filled up in the vocabularies of the 
Indian languages and what sort of promotional effort would be 
appropriate'’ for doing so most speedily, effectively and appropriately. 
Since the lack of .such terminology is the principal objective handicap 
in the present employment of Indian linguistic media in the fields 
of administration, law. education, etc., and in the higher levels of 
public life, our performance in repairing this deficiency is a matter 
of the most vital significance for the successful implementation of 
ou.r language policies. 


2. Let us first of all consider what exactly we mean by ‘scientific 
terminology’. Knowledge in any branch is the statement of some 
valid experience or speculation properly integrated and systematised. 
For any writing in a branch of knowledge, precise terms and ex¬ 
pressions are necessary as tools of exposition. Unless the definitions 
and expressions are accurately and unambiguously stated, inferences 
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could not be suggested, or conclusions drawn. There is one special 
aspect of modern scientific research, which, in particular, makes* 
such precision even more necessary. The stupendous growth of 
modern scientific knowledge is the result not merely of a few bright 
people suddenly getting waves of inspiration but the articulation 
and piecing together of innumerable small discoveries made by 
different research workers working in similar fields all over the 
world in a constant stream of co-operation, mutual correction and 
exchange of experience. Scientific discoveries are no longer made 
by a solitary Newton lying under a tree and watching the apple 
fall and propounding, by dint of mother-wit and pure reasoning, 
theories relating to the gravitational pull of heavenly bodies. Today, 
the frontiers of knowledge have reached out to such highly specialis¬ 
ed terrain, and so much experimental and laboratory wairk is neces¬ 
sary in connection therewith, that the advance of knowledge occurs, 
as a rule, by a new fact being discovered or truth being established 
as the final outcome of an enormous amount of hard labour put in 
by bands of workers working in different and distant places on 
identical or largely similar fields of enquiry. It is not by inspired 
flashes as of lightning that new truths are as a rule revealed; rather 
is the advance of knowledge more like the sweep of a tide \v'hich, ‘while 
tired waves vainly breaking seem here no painful inch to gain’, 
advances far back through creeks and inlets flooding on to shores 
not previously reached! It is obvious that, in these circumstances, 
where co-partnership between so many people is involved in the 
advancement of knowledge, precision and definitiveness about terms 
and expressions become a matter of the profoundest practical im¬ 
portance. 

3. Without wanting to be exhaustive, purely by way of illustra¬ 
tion, let us see what kinds of terminology we are going require 
for making up this deficiency in the Indian languages. We will 
require, for instance, names for concrete, natural and physical objects 
for which precise nomenclature may not be currently extant in the 
Indian languages, such as any new elements discovered or compounds 
made; we will need names for phenomena discovered and identified 
by scientific analysis or investigation, for which there are no such 
equivalents, c.g., proton, electron. X-ray, beta-ray, cosmic-ray, alpha 
particles, spectrum, radium, vitamin, chromosome, etc.; we will need 
names for man-made instruments and machines or apparatus e.g., 
barometer, telescope, microscope, galvanometer, screw, eccentric 
wheel, calorimeter, etc.; we will need words for concepts, abstract 
ideas or properties of subjects of study and specified for purposes 
of scientific theories e.g,, velocity, volume, speed, acceleration, torque, 
radiation, dispersion, rotation, revolution, momentum, ampere, 
electrolysis, polarisation, metabolism, radio-activity, refraction and 
so on. For every specialised branch of knowledge we would require 
specialised terms for which equivalents would ordinarily not be 
available in the undeveloped languages, or, even if certain terms 
current in such languages are in close proximation, they would not 
have the necessary degree of precision requisite for scientific state¬ 
ment or analysis. 

4. There is, besides, no frontier’, so to say, or a ‘fence’, dividing 
what may be called ‘terms and expressions of ordinary usage’ and 
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•‘scientific and specialised terminology’. Terms and expressions 
which may, for purposes of ordinary, lay expression, be a little loose 
and unprecise, have to be used with a scientific pi'ecision when they 
are to serve as tools for analyses. This occurs particularly in the 
sociological sciences for the obvious reasons that these are disciplines, 
developed out of fields of activity which are within the common 
experience and conversation of ordinary people. Theie i.s a fund of 
vocables in those fields which is common between lay use and 
scientific analysis. Thus, for instance, in Sociology and Anthropo¬ 
logy, common terms such as ‘kinship’, ‘cognate’ or ‘blood relation¬ 
ship’ may be used with a context of precise meaning not always 
associated with these terms when commonly used in ordinary par¬ 
lance In Politics by the terms ‘parliamentary democracy’, ‘separa¬ 
tion of powers’, ‘sovereignty’, ‘justiciability’, ‘representative form of 
government’ and ‘proportional representation’ certain definite ideas 
and fields of meaning are intended to be conveyed, as distinct from 
the relatively loose way in which such terms are used in ordinary 
conversation. In Economics, for instance, terms like ‘marginal 
demand’, ‘elasticity of supply’, ‘Multiplier’, ‘rent’, ‘land', ‘capital 
formation’, ‘investment’, ‘savings’, ‘profits’, ‘progressive taxation’, or 
‘dividend’, are used with special meanings. This occurs all the more 
in respect of expressions in the field of Law and Jurisprudence. 
Terms and expressions such as ‘knowingly’, ‘intentional’, ‘dishonestly’, 
‘in good faith’, ‘estoppel’, ‘limitation’, ‘admissible in evidence’, 
‘intend’, etc. are used in legal parlance in a specialised sense which 
has gathered unto itself a whole context of meanings and auroi'a 
of suggestions. 

When developing terminology, therefore, there would be the 
problem of coining new terms for entirely new objects or concepts 
as well as the problem of selecting current terms for investing them 
with a precise context of meaning. 

5. bo far as the sciences and speculations with whicii the intelli¬ 
gentsia in this country were familiar before the advent of the 
English are concerned, there is bound to be a good deal of material 
available in the regional languages as well as the Sanskrit texts, 
which would furnish terms and phrases readily usabie towards ex¬ 
pression of modern ideas and concepts developed in these fields. 
Thus, in the fields of Nyaya, Mimansa, "Vyakarana, Dharmashastra 
or religious or philosophical speculations, there ought to be a good 
deal of terminology available in these texts. Fortunately, most of 
this terminology is* identical amongst all the Indian languages, hav¬ 
ing all been commonly derived from the Sanskrit language and the 
Sanskrit texts. Indeed, the problem of terminology is not presenting 
itself to the Indian languages for the first time. It must have 
occurred to every writer who wanted first to express himself in the 
regional languages breaking away from the previous tradition of all 
learned writings being written and studied in the Sanskrit language. 
At all such times the problem was solved by writers in the Indian 
regional languages drawing freely from the reservoir of Sanskrit, 
which is a particularly rich language in respect of prefixes, suffixes, 
prepositions, postpositions, etc. Largely on account of availability 
of terminology in the Sanskrit language and literature, our langu¬ 
ages have all along been ‘borrowing’, rather than ‘building up’ 
languages. Indeed, as we will presently discuss in a little more 
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detail, it is nothing derogatory for a language to borrow terms and 
€xpr6Ssions* and it is ttiG most natural thing to do, when terms and 
expressions’have to be brought in not merely as additional vocables 
but as words trailing a certain context of meaning associated by 
usage with them. Even when writing in English, for instance, on 
matters touching upon Indian philosophical systems or metaphysical 
speculation, terms like the following have to be used for adequate 
expression in the English language: ‘Atman’, ‘Karma, Janma, 
‘Mukti’, ‘Indriya’, ‘Dharma’, ‘Bhakti’, ‘Nigraha’ and so on. Similarly, 
to the extent to which, in the field of personal relationships, Indian 
Law as developed and laid down in the ancient Hindu texts was 
applicable, it has been customary in English judgments to find terms 
like ‘Karta’, ‘Sambandh’, ‘Dattaka-vidhi’ and so on. When the Jains 
and the Buddhists wanted to break away from the restricted appeal 
of the Sanskrit language and to discourse in the language of the 
masses, they found it necessary to adopt, in their Pali and Ardha- 
Magadhi writings, the technical terms of metaphysics and religious 
speculation developed in the Sanskrit language. Before the advent 
of the British, for several centuries when Muslim rule prevailed 
over large parts of the country and had a degree of influence over 
some of "the remaining parts, the Persian language had acquired the 
status of a practically universal language for purposes of courts, 
administration, law, diplomacy, etc. During this period most of the 
Indian languages adopted bodily, in varying degrees, terms from 
Persian, either as tatsama or as tadhhava words. The English langu¬ 
age, for instance, is supposed to have an unusually large capacity 
for assimilating loan words from other languages and thus enriching 
itself; half the words of the English language are believed to be 
derived from such loan words. In the Queen’s English, today, there 
must be several hundred Indian words which have now become, for 
all purposes, a part of the English vocabulary. That the Indian 
element in English is really considerable is amply borne out by the 
great Oxford English Dictionary. It accords recognition to no less 
than 900 main words of Indian origin and many thousands of deri¬ 
vatives from these words. All living languages are constantly 
absorbing words in this fashion. There is, therefore, no place for 
any doctrines of language purism in the evolving of the new termi¬ 
nology required by our languages. Such new words and expressions, 
wherever they are necessary for stating an idea, may be freely 
borrowed from whatever source it may be most convenient to do, 
provided the new term or expression lends itself to assimilation in 
the host language. Article 351 of the Constitution Jays down, in 
respect of the Hindi language, that it has to be enriched by ‘assi¬ 
milating, without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 
expressions used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India 
specified in the Eighth Schedule and by drawing, wherever necessary 
or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on San:ikr:it and 
secondarily on other languages’. This formula should be equally 
applicable’ in respect of all the Indian languages. The special posi¬ 
tion accorded to the Sanskrit language is only a recognition of its 
close relationship with the Indian regional languages and its past 
use for such purposes in those languages. 

*‘That all living languages are capable of borrowing and of 
assimilating the borrowed material, is undeniable; but 
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the extent to which they can do so varies very consider-- 

ably under different circumstances... 

Languages have constitutions quite as dissimilar and dis¬ 
tinct as human beings.Languages of the 

same class can borrow very freely from each other without 
difficulty; but from different classes they cannot do so to 
any large extent without serious injury. The loan be¬ 
comes an incubus in the one case, and a reproductive and 
useful resource in the other; or, taking it as a process of 
hybridization, it becomes agenesic in dissimilar families, 
and ugenesic.among similars.’ 


6. We are, of course, not concerned here with the actual evolution 
of terminology. This is a matter which has to be tackled over a 
length of time by an appropriate standing agency. We are concerned 
only with reviewing, in broad, general terms, the principles which 
should be observed in the evolving of new terminologies, with assess¬ 
ing, in a general way, the progress made so far, and lastly, with 
making suggestions as to the lines on which, in our opinion, this 
work may "be done in the future. 

A separate paper has been prepared as to the work done in respect 
of evolving terminologies of the Indian languages by different autho¬ 
rities so far as such information was elicited by us in the course of 
our enquiries. This is printed as item VIII in the Supplementary 
Volume.**'' 

There is one more source from which, we believe, a good deal of 
useful material should be available in building up the new termi¬ 
nologies of our languages. So far as we know, some work has been 
done m this direction in one or two Universities, but there would 
appear to be room for a great deal more of research. The technicians, 
artisans and craftsmen, skilled and unskilled, plying different trades 
and engaged in different crafts, or exercising their respective pro¬ 
fessions, have, doubtless, in the course of these decades, when the 
incidence of scientific advances has in a greater or less degree fallen 
on their work in the shape of new technique of production, 23rccesses, 
etc., evolved their own ‘dialect’ in their regional language for their 
usual occasions. Below certain levels of all these crafts and pro¬ 
fessions, knowledge of English has never seeped down, and, there¬ 
fore, the persons working in these fields must have developed their 
own terms and expressions, probably in many cases adaptations or 
even ‘vulgarisations’ of English terms, for answering their daily 
requirements. Thus, the carpenter, the smith, the plumber, the 
mason, the mechanic, the weaver, the legal clerk of the attorney, 
and all such-like persons working at these levels in different trades, 
industries and avocations, must be daily employing terms relative 


*This extract is taken from a paper written in 1877 by Raja Rajendra Lall Mitra on 
‘a” Scheme for the rendering of European Scientific terms into the vernaculars of India’. It 
would appear that there was a discussion of this important problem quite frequently in the 
educational circles even in those early years, although in fact the amount of literature produced 
in Indian languages in the scientific subjects was quite modest until recent times. 


\ 


♦♦Not printed. 
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to their occupations, which have not yet found place in the dic¬ 
tionaries of the Indian languages. In many parts of the country, 
for instance, Muktiars and Vakils not versed in the English language 
used to operate at the lower levels in the legal profession until almost 
a generation ago; and, from such enquiries as we have been able 
to make, we have a feeling that it should be possible to obtain 
quite a number of serviceable terms from the semi-technical voca¬ 
bularies these people had developed in pursuit of their avocations. 
Apart from this, so far as the lawyers and the judiciary are con¬ 
cerned, in certain parts of the country where jurisdiction was pre¬ 
viously exercised in these fields by the authorities of the former 
Princely Indian States, enactments were passed in an Indian langu¬ 
age and Courts (including, sometimes, the highest) gave their judg¬ 
ments and conducted their proceedings in the regional languages 
of the respective areas. Thus, in the legal terminology current in 
those days in the State of Baroda or in the State of Hyderabad or 
in the States of Gwalior, Indore, or Jaipur, one should be able 
to find quite a good deal of linguistic material which would be 
helpful in the evolving of new terminology for these fields. We 
would suggest for the consideration.of those who would be charged 
with the responsibility of actually evolving terminology that research 
and exploration may bo directed to these fields or rather 'quandcs’ 
which, we have reason to suppose, would well repay such trouble. 

7. There is one important aspect of this matter of equipping the 
Indian languages with new terminologies, to which we would like 
to draw pointed attention. In the course of our enquiry we came 
upon a practically universal consensus of opinion to the effect that, 
v.ihile evolving new terminology, identity should be aimed at, to 
the maximum" possible extent, in such terminology, with reference 
to the Union language and all the regional languages. As we noticed 
above, even in the past, a substantial degree of identity has obtained 
amongst the Indian languages in respect of technical terms when 
dealing with the 'Shastrasd For a successful solution of the problem 
of languages in India, in our view, it is imperative that the same 
principle of identity should be employed now to the maximum 
possible extent when building up these supplementary vocabularies 
for our languages. 

We would like to say a word or two with reference to certain 
practical difficulties that are likely to be experienced in the a})pli- 
cation of this principle. One of the difficulties is that, in the course 
of years, Sanskrit words have come to be used in different, or even 
opposed, senses in some cases, amongst the different Indian langu¬ 
ages. It is notorious that words, in the course of years, develop 
special meanings or fields of suggestion in different languages, the 
end of such a "series sometimes being very far removed from the 
original meaning of the word. While this difficulty must be recog¬ 
nised and duly provided for wherever it occurs, the nature of its 
occurrence is more a curiosity than a law of general application, 
and the field affected thereby would not, we believe, be found to be 
of such significance or magnitude as to seriously jeopardise the 
objective of seeking the maximum identity in new terminologies 
amongst the differept languages. 
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Then, again, sometimes a word out of certain pairs of words^ 
both derived from Sanskrit, is regarded as simple and curi'ent in 
some languages but a little affected and difficult in others. This is, 
however, a point of detail relating to an infrequent occurrence and 
would not make any conclusive difference; and, while it must be 
taken care of, the implementation of the above principle would not 
be seriously affected by it. 

8. Then, there is the further question as to how far it would be 
appropriate to adopt wholesale scientific international terminology 
rather than trying to frame our own from any of the possible sources, 
especially synthetic products, being derivatives from a Sanskrit root. 

The Board of Scientific Terminology set up by the Government 
of India was asked to lay down the principles according to which 
the international terms may be adapted to the genius of Indian lan¬ 
guages. The principles laid down by them are as under: — 

(1) By international terminology is meant the scientific and 
technical terms given in the proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Council of Scientific Unions from time to time. 

(2) The Board endorses the views of the University Commis¬ 
sion and the Central Advisory Board of Education that, 
as far as possible, international scientific and technical 
terms should be used in all books written in Hindi and 
other principal languages of India. International terms 
of Geology, Zoology and Botany should be adopted as 
such. 

(3) The symbols, signs and formulae used in mathematics and 
other sciences should be adopted without modification, 
that is, letters and figures of the Roman alphabet should 
be used in Hindi. 

(4) In preparing dictionaries of scientific terminology the 
transliteration of the international terms should be given 
in Devanagari, and then the original in Roman script in 
brackets. Wherever necessary, a translation and explana¬ 
tion of the terms will also be given. 

Here, again, it is not possible to state anything in the abstract on 
this point, which is not at once obvious and, therefore, redundant. 
Everybody, apart from doctrinaire purists as to language, would 
agree that, where it is necessary and convenient to do so, interna¬ 
tional terms may be adopted. The point arises really in the specific 
application of the principle to particular cases and has to be con¬ 
sidered in respect of each case on its own specific merits. We can 
only make a few general observations relevant to this matter. One 
of the considerations to be borne in mind in evolving new termino¬ 
logy is the extent and character of its likely usage. In the fields of 
the higher sciences the research workers of different countries work 
as a close fraternity in continuous communion with each other. It 
is an obvious advantage that, in such fields, they should be speaking 
in an identical language; and, in any case, since the terms used in 
these fields do not affect the general language issue, it appears to 
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as manifestly desirable to adopt, if there is such a thing in that par¬ 
ticular field, the terms current in international terminology or, fail¬ 
ing that, the terms current in the commonest terminology amongst 
that class of scientists. 

We are conscious that many difficult cases would arise in practice 
in deciding whether a particular term should be translated or adopted 
from the English or international lerminology; also whether only 
the root should be adopted and subjected to the rules of grammar 
of Indian languages including the obtaining of derivatives or a 
whole family of words should be adopted from the foreign linguistic 
source. This has again to be decided on merits in each case, 
although as a rule obviously the former would seem prima facie 
desirable. 


Sometimes words in the form they occur conventionally in the 
English terminology may have incorrect connotations etymologically. 
Names in Chemistry or Botany, for instance, are often intended to 
be not merel^^ symbols but to incorporate a certain knowledge of 
classification, or components or attributes of the substance signified. 
Where the English technical term is for historical reasons misleading 
or incorrect in this respect, to adopt it as it stands, would bo unjus¬ 
tifiable and the coining of a new name more rational and scientific in 
its import would be necessary. 

It is sometimes suggested in this connection that a good rule 
would be that terms which are intended to denote attributes should 
be translated as a rule and terms being names of substances should 
be adopted from English or international terms where Indian equiva¬ 
lents are not readily forthcoming. We imagine however that there 
w^ould be many other factors to pay regard to in individual cases and 
while the above rule may be a good guide in some respects, no such 
rule could be of absolute validity. 

Those who are charged with the coining of new terminology have 
indeed a very difficult and delicate task of the highest significance to 
perform. It calls for objectivity and a dispassionate approach apart 
from scholarship, sensitivity and judgment as to the adaptability of 
particular terms to the genius of the host language. 

9. For the sake of convenience, and as some order of sequence 
must be follow^ed, the new terminological expressions may be evolv¬ 
ed by stages—that is to say, first in respect of secondary schools, then 
in respect of Universities, and so on. Obviously, however, there has 
to be close articulation as between terms adopted at the secondary 
level of instruction and the terms adopted thereafter. The pupil 
would be carrying his knowledge acquired during the secondary stage 
to the higher level of instruction; and, if the terminology at the 
higher level is different from what he has been brought upon, he will 
have to undergo ‘re-education’ in the new^ terminology. We recognise 
that it would not be practicable to eliminate altogether such a con¬ 
tingency. At the lower levels of instruction one would naturally 
already have, as well as find anewg more easy terms and expressions 
for the requirements of instruction. At the highest levels, where the 
persons involved in the colloquy are few, in many cases interna¬ 
tional terminologies would be more appropriate. In between, there 
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would be, at appropriate stages, points of transition from the simpler 
terminologies used in the regional languages at relatively lower levels 
of education to the more specialised terminology appurtenant to the 
higher levels of education and research. This, again, is a matter 
which has to be tackled in the actual evolution of terminologies and 
on which hardly any general observations could be attempted, which 
would not be wholly platitudinous. 

If the evolving of terminologies is to be co-related as between the 
different languages, the work has to be done at a plane at which there 
will be representation of authorities mierested in the new terminolo¬ 
gies from every linguistic group. Obviously, this means that the 
work has to be done under Central auspices. 

10. From the replies furnished by the Ministry of Education to the 
Questionnaire of this Commission, and in the course of the evidence 
given before them by its representatives, the following information 
IS obtained in this regard: — 

A Board of Scieniihc Terminology was set up in 1950 by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India for the purpose of compiling dictionaries of scsenti- 
fic terms. A number of Expert Committees were set up by the Board 
from time to time, and 19 such Expert Committees are at present 
working on the following subjects:—• 

Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Social Sciences and 
Administration, Agriculture, Geology, ztooiogy, Medicine, 
Defence, Posts and Telegraphs, Transport, Economics, Rail¬ 
ways, Externa] Affairs, Finance, Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Engineering and Law. 

Lists of technical terms in Hindi for Secondary Schools relating 
to Mathematics, Physics, Botany, Chemistry and Social Sciences have 
been finalised. A second set of provisional lists on the following sub¬ 
jects has also been nearly finalised: — 

Posts and Telegraphs, Railways, Transport, Defence and Agri¬ 
culture. 

A third set of lists of technical terms relating to Defence, Zoology, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Transport has been circulated to various 
Universities, State Governments, Research Institutions and indivi¬ 
duals for comments. Lists of Technical terms in Hindi pertaining 
to General Administration, Engineering, Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing, Education and Shipping are under preparation. Up to date a 
lotal number of 35.000 scientific and technical terms in Hindi have 
been prepared as detailed below: — 

Terms finalised up to date ... 5,500 

Terms under submission to Cabinet ... 3,147 

Terms published in the form of pro¬ 
visional lists ... 7,000 

The rest of the terms are awaiting the approval either of the Board 
-or of the various Expert Committees concerned. 
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V 


The annual output of terms at present is about 20,000. Ihis out¬ 
put can be raised by augmenting the staff. 

Ihe work actually started in 1952. The number of term.s prepar¬ 
ed m that year was about 2,000. In 1953 the number oi term.s 
prepared was 6,323, in 1954 it was 15,692 and m 1955 the number vras 
-3,145.^ We were further told in oral evidence that provision has bec'n 
made lor the augmentation of the staff in the Second l ive Year Plan, 
ay an addit'on of live more special oilicers and .50 more research 
assistants. We were aLso told that at a rough estimate it was 
thought that 21 to 3 lakhs of terms w'ould be needed to make a genei’ai 
snift in tin-' linguistic medium practicable and that with the addi¬ 
tional stafl etc. the Ministry hoped to step up the outpur of sucii new 
terms, against 23,000 acliieved in 1955, to 50,000 annually. 

.. ^3^.; Commission had specifically put the following qui'ries to 
tiie Government of India: — 


(1) Have the Government drawn up any specific programme 
lor the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official 
purposes of the Union? If so, the details thereof may 
please be lurnished. 


(2) The eshablishment of administrative terriimojogy: the ti.xa- 
tion of necessary Hindi terms and e.xpre.ssiomr'o'f address 
coTTespondencc. etc.; the translation of manuals, regulations 
and procedural literature; and the translation of slatutorv 
Jaws, rules, etc. wou'd seem to be necessary prerequisites 
to such a ciiange-over. 


Plave the ditlerent stages in this been considered, work 
and tune estimates made relating to dihereni stages? How 
is the pr(.)gramme for progressive use of riindi feV the otli* 
cial purposes of the Union articulated w'dh such stages? 

Having regard to the fact thai certain Slates and other 
agencies aie evolving techuK.'-i] terms edheu' for Hindi ov 
for regional languages, and h.iving ri'gard to the fact lliat it 
IS desirable to have, as far as po.s.siblc, identical tprms for 
dilierent languages whcne\'er new technic;! terms are coin¬ 
ed. has machinery been provided for etfcctive co-ordina¬ 
tion of such work? And is such co-oiu’iiiation in fact behn>' 
achieved? ' ' 


(3) More parl’cularly, have any (approximate) assessment^ 
been made of the number of administrative and other terms 

which would have to be evolved for the different stages and 
a time-table drawn up in this behalf?’ 


The answer to the queries w'as given in a Note accomc 
Home Ministry’s reply, dated 19th January, 1956 in thi 
terms: — . , 


nying the 
following 


‘(2) There will be the following two stages:_ 

(i) By the 31st March, 1956, all the designational and genr'^’^l 
administrative terms and about 15,000 technical tei ms con¬ 
cerning certain Ministries will be finalised 
220 HA—5 
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(ii) By the 26th January, 1960, the entire work of preparing re¬ 
quisite technical terminology in Hindi and translating 
manuals, regulations, procedural literature, etc., into Hindi 
on the basis of the terminologies evolved will be completed. 

From 26th January, 1960, onwards, Hindi will be intro¬ 
duced side by side with English in the work of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The answer to the second part of this 
question, relating to co-ordination of the wmrk of termino¬ 
logy has already been supplied to the Official Language 
Commission by the Ministry of Education. The informa¬ 
tion is, however, repimduced below: — 

‘‘Tile Board of Scientihe Terminology set up by the Central 
Ministry of Education in 1950 has already undertaken the 
task of co-ordinating the warrk in regard to technical and 
scientific vocabulary in Hindi and regional languages. It 
is in possession of all the work done in this field so far and, 
at present, m the interest of uniformity and efficTmey as far 
as Government of India is concerned, this Board has taken 
the sole cliarge of the work of evolving various scientific 
and technical terminologies in Hindi.” 

(3) Approximately 4,000 designational and administrative 
terms may have to be evolved for this purpose. It is not 
possible to assess the number of other terms which wdil 
have to be evolved as this covers a wdde range of subjects.’ 

In the above reply it is recognised that there is need to co-ordinate 
the work in regard to technical and scientific vocabulary in Hindi and 
the regional languages. It is stated that the Board of Scientific Ter¬ 
minology set up by the Ministry of Education has undertaken the 
task already. 

In the sentence following, it is stated that ‘as far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India is concerned, this Board has taken the sole charge of 
the work of evolving various scientific and technical terminologies 
in Hindi.’ It is also stated that The Board is in possession of all the 
work done in this field so far’. 

We are not clear wdiether the extent to which co-ordination is 
necessary is fully appreciated. It is not only necessary that the 
scientific and technical terminologies for the Hindi language should 
be the same and that, to this end, the wn)rk undertaken in the Hindi¬ 
speaking States and Universities should bo co-ordinated, but it is 
further necessary that the terminology being so evolved for the Hindi 
language should also, to the farthest possible extern, be co-ordinated 
with the terminologies extant in other languages or in the process of 
being evolved for them by the States, Universities or other autho¬ 
rities interested in their development. We are bound to record that, 
from wdiat we have seen of this wairk and from the representations 
that we have received in this behalf in the States, it would appear 
that not only has the larger co-ordination as between different lan¬ 
guages not yet been achieved, but, even the limited co-ordination as 
between different authorities concerned with the development of new 
terms and expressions for the Hindi language is not being achieved 
effectively in practice. We have had numerous representations made 
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to US in the Hindi-speaking areas on behalf of the States, Univer¬ 
sities as well as literary associations that, in the absence of a suffi¬ 
ciently rapid lead in the matter from the Centre, which all of them 
would have welcomed, they have had to do this terminological work 
on their own in pursuance of the policy adopted bv them ior switch¬ 
ing over to the medium of the Hindi language in higher education as 
well as administration. The result of this has been that we have a 
Jaigc number of un-coordinated tcnminological lexicons independently 
produced and, in some cases, recognised," in the respective fields by 
dillcrent authorities. This naturally results in anomalies. To illus¬ 
trate, the Madhya Pradc.sh, Madhya Bharat, Biliar and Uttar Pradesh 
tTOvernments have each published their own sets of adir. inistrativo 
terms, styled respectively as 

1 . tRTT'TiT 

2 . ^ 

, 3. hstTTifr 

4. Glossary in their publication to be followed by a 

fuller le.xicon. 

The need for co-ordination is recogni.sed on all hand.s, and we 
would only impress tliat the Centre should institute necessary mca- 
.sures forthwith foi' effectively achieving co-ordination in this 
important matter. 


As regaids co-ordination as between the different regional langu¬ 
ages, which has also to be simultaneously attempted by the verv 
nature the case, we are not ejuite clear that the composition of the 
Hxpert Committees, which prepare the vocabularies for different sub- 
jects, IS sufficiently comprehensive in the matter of representation 
of regional languages. It would appear that every important langu- 
age has to be represented on every such Committee and the obiect 
will not be achieved by having, on these bodies, representatives of 
only some of the non-Hindi regional languages in each case. We 
appreciate that the number of persons with appropriate qualifications 
lor assisting m this work is probably limited and certain difficult’cs 
would have to be overcome in securing such comprehensive represen¬ 
tation. It may be possible and may be a help in this context to ^et 
the preliminary work in the regional languages, in the first instanlie 
done within the respective linguistic regions by the States concern¬ 
ed or the Universities or other literary associations. All these are 
however, organi.sational possibilities which can only be explored bv 
the concerned administrative authorities and we would confine our¬ 
selves to pointing out merely the necessity of the Committees fir-Tlv 
adopting terms being suitably composed. 


As regards the pace of the work also, it apoears to us that if has 
to be quickened considerably in the future if the tarnets laid down 
m this behalf by the Government of India themselves are to be 
attained. In the programme for the first five years, in their brochure 
on the subject Programme for the development and nropagation of 
Hindi published by the Ministry of Education of the Government of 
India m 1955, it is stated that it has been planned that, in the prepara¬ 
tion of Hindi technical terms, ‘the major portion’ of this work will 
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be completed in the first five years. It is more than six years since 
the inauguration of the Constitution, and it would not appear that 
th^* work done so far could be considered a ‘major portion’ of the 
work necessary in the preparation of Hindi technical terms. From 
the evidence that was tendered before us, in some cases by persons 
working on liiese Experts Committees themselves, an impiession was 
left witii us that the work could be considerably accelerated and its 
output enhanced if the number of persons engaged wliole-time on a 
stipendiary basis on this work is increased. Here also we recognise 
that there must be difficulties in obtaining suitable personnel. How- 
we would advocate the maximum possible acceleration and 
erpoansion of this work, to the limits of availability of personnel, to- 
wauals an optimum calculated to achieve the target. This, again, is 
a matter of administrative organisation, which has to be ultimately 
decided upon by the administrative agency concerned. 

Tlie advocacy" of an acceleration in the speed of the terminological 
work does not mean that we advocate that the w'ork should be ‘rush¬ 
ed' or any of the stages of consultation with the States, Universities, 
etc., be drop[)ed or ‘fudged'. We ask for the organisation being 
strengthened to produce more adequate results without curtailment 
of the geslalory processes involved necessarily in such an undertaking,, 

We are not aware as to the exact reasons undev'lying the lack of 
co-ordination. Apparently the enforcement of such co-ordination has 
no! been found practicable even in respect of all I'/Iinisfi 'es of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. In the Stales the lack of co-ordination may have 
ensued from a measure of impatience on tlie oarl of the Slates 'want¬ 
ing to switch over their adminisiration to an Indian language m dis¬ 
placement of tlu' Englisli medium at a faster rale than could be 
accommodaLiai wiliun the lead available from ihn Centre. The dan¬ 
gers of bnngtng about practically a linguistic chaos if there is in- 
siulieient co-ordination ought to be obvious to evciybody and, we 
have no dovibl, must be widely realised amongst the aidhorities. If a 
sU'Ticient kxid is forthcoming from the Centre and if the lead is so 
devised that it could accommodate the varying paces that different 
Stales v'ant to adopt in their progress towards displacing English by 
an Indian language medium, then it ought to be possible to achieve 
a far higher degree of co-ordinatmn in the future than has been attain¬ 
ed hitherto. We arc convinced that this is essential and we feel it 
ought to be perfectly feasible. The organisational set-up that we 
recornmend in this connection would, we hope, be cc>nducive towards 
promoting more etfective co-ordination. 

12. Of course the matter does not end after terrninoh)gical lexicons 
have been duly produced and published even though they may have 
been evolved with tlie greatest care and (.)ften the widest possible 
consultation. Indeed this is no more than merely the beginning. 
Terms and expressions have to accjuire a fixity of meaning, an asso¬ 
ciation of ideas, shades and nuances of thought before they begin to 
do their appropriate duties in the currency of speech. All wmrds 
are of course merely symbols and it is by the meaning that we invest 
in them that they become serviceable vehicles for the communication 
of ideas. Besides, the new terms, no matter how carefully chosen to 
conform with the genius of the language or languages, would still be 




liable to undergo what may be called grammatical or phonelic natu¬ 
ralisation and get somewhat transformed in the process. We must 
therefore, envisage two further stages before terminology evolved 
in this fashion can be thorouglily assimilated into the corpus of the 
‘host’ languages; one would be to start using the new terminology; 
and the other, to undertake periodical re-slandardisation. 

In the very nature of the problem therefore it is essential that 
we do not wait until tlie last teciniical term has been minted. As 
terms up to a stage or (hher suitable point are evolved, they sliould 
be put into use m their respective fields in tiie lext-books, in the 
statutes and law-courts, in administrative “orrespondence, in the 
newspapers and other publicity media. 'The dilferent processes have 
to be in operation simultaneously although in an orderly sequence. 
After an interval of time, re-standardisation of diherent sets of terms 
should be undertaken. 


One of the important points for consideration is wluhher after the 
terminology is adopted, stc'ps should not be taken to enforce its uni¬ 
versal use. There is room and need for inaximum corriuitation prior 
to the adoption of the terms; if thereafter, in important segments, non¬ 
standard terms were still to be used, it would, be an invitation to 
linguistic chaos. There is force in this argument. However, if the 
terminology is evolved so as to represent the best consensus of all 
important organised opinion in the field e.g. Central and Stale Gov¬ 
ernments, Universities and other Statutory educational authorities, 
representative literary associations, appropriate pT'ofessional interest, 
etc., then it should in practice be superfluous to summon any coercive 
powers for securing its practically universal use. Besides, triere must 
be a degree of elasticity ‘on the fringes’ to permit experimentation 
and responsiveness to the manner in which particular new terms arc 
.received by the people who have occasion to use them. It is to accom¬ 
modate any such changes subsequently found necessary that we have 
specifically envisaged a stage of re-standardisation after an interval. 
While normally the standard terms should be used, there should be 
freedom to experiment and suggest turther adaptations and improve¬ 
ments. The new terminology will be ceaselessly canvassed and 
analysed in the Press, in the class-rooms, in lavc-oourts and legisla¬ 
tures, and in common parlance; and ultimately the re-standardised 
terminology will be fixed in its final form taking all such discussion 
into account. 


The dilemma that, on the one hand language cannot be enforced by 
‘fiat’ and on the other without some measure of uniformity in what 
is essentially a medium for communication, we should only be invok¬ 
ing a linguistic chaos, persistently recurs in the consideration of lan¬ 
guage policies. We would not like to dogmatise on the principle of it 
in this context and would leave specific issues to be decided as they 
arise. Since, however, the practical coverage, under control of the 
various authorities included within the ambit of previous consultations 
prior to preparation of terminology in our proposals, would be large, 
we feel that the need for compelling adoption of teirnmology would 
as a rule but seldom arise. 
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We have given consideration to the question as to whether the best 
venue for doing this terminological work would be a separate semi- 
autonomous agency rather than the routine departmental auspices of 
a Ministry of the Central Government. The present procedure, as we 
understand, is that the terms, before they are provisionally accepted, 
are submitted in each case, to the Cabinet for approval! Obviously, 
Members of the Cabinet could not, as a rule, have enough time for 
scrutinising this kind of work. Indeed, the detailed work of evolving 
lerminological vocabularies would not appear to fall wholly within 
the Governmental sphere as such and wc would venture to express 
doubts at the appropriateness of the practice under which large 
volumes of such vocabularies are periodically submitted to the Cabi¬ 
net for obtaining their miprimaiur. While the Ministry oi the Gov- 
eiuiment at the Centre, charged with the responsibility in this be- 
lialf, would naturally want to lay down principles to be follow^ed and 
targets to be aimed at and set up an appropriate organisation for the 
wnirk being donee tfm actual doing of it might, with advantage, be 
invested ui a separate agency. Apart from the question of suitabi¬ 
lity of a Government Department as the venue for such work as 
against a semi-autonomous academic body, wc would like to empha¬ 
sise the need for a long-term planning and continuity of policy in 
tile doing of this work and indeed of other allied work for develop¬ 
ment of languages to which we have adverted in a subsequent 
chapter. The reform and development of languages necessary for a 
full implementation of our language policies is a long-term task 
likely to spread over a couple of decades or .more. It is also a work 
in which various authoi-ities including all State Governments as 
well cMS the Union Government would be interested and therefore 
siiould be concerned. It is an undertaking, besides, which obviously 
transcends the immediate political plane at which Government nor¬ 
mally fimction. We are of the view that the propc)' hication of this 
work is a matter of the most vital significance. In chapter XIV, 
whei’oin wc^ have^ examined the general issue of agencies for the 
iinielcmentalion of the language pi'ogrammes vee considei* necessartg 
w'c Ixivo suggested where exactly this work might lee located. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE UNION LANGUAGE AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


1. Our terms of reference do not specifically recite the issues con¬ 
nected with the place of the Union language/English/regional 
languages in the educational system of the country. However, a 
consideration of these issues is directly involved in a proper con¬ 
sideration of our terms of reference. We have been asked in our 
terms of reference to make recommendations as to the progressive 
use of the Hindi language for the official purposes of the Union and 
as the language of inter-State communication and the language to be 
used for purposes of enactment of lav/s by legislative bodies and in 
the highest organs of the judicial system, namely, the Supreme 
Court and the liigh Courts. Tlie whole purpose of this change-over 
of language in the fields of administration and the judiciary is to 
bring the functions of these important components of national life 
nearer to the common people whom they are intended to serve. If 
there had been an Indian language which was commonly understood 
over the entire length and breadth of the country, no wider issues 
touching other aspects of national life would have arisen out of such 
a change in the medium of the administration and of the law courts.. 
Since that is not so, the consideration of this limited issue necessarily 
impinges upon what we have called ‘the private sector of national 
life’. The educational system of the country is far and away the 
most important formal agency for the imparting of a knowledge of 
languages as indeed it is of other branches of knowledge and skills. 
Besides, the administrative agencies of the Union Government and 
tlie State Governments, the law courts and the professions associated 
with the judicial system, have to be manned by personnel who have 
passed through tlie educational system of the country and acquired, 
among other things, appropriate standards of linguistic knowledge 
requisite for the performance of their duties. The educational 
system, therefore, so far as it is concerned with the imparting of 
knowledge in the languages—Hindi, English and the regional 
language---whether as subjects of study or as media of instruction, 
is necessarily involved in the purview of our consideration. 

At the same time we have constantly kept it in our mind that 
the consideration of the country’s educational system in all its 
multifarious aspects was not a subject which the Comnussion were 
primarlhv' appointed to consider. The field of education is vast and 
bristles with many problems and complexities of its own. It has 
b^mn considered and reported upon by numercus committees and 
commissions. In recent years two important sectors of the educa¬ 
tional system, namely, university education and secondary education, 
were reviewed and reported upon by two commissions of the 
ihghcst authority. The University Education Commission reported 
in August 1949. lliat is to say, a little prior to the inauguration of 
the Indian Constitution on the 26th January, 1950; its recommenda¬ 
tions touching tlie matter of languages, however, show a full coripre- 
hension of the nature of the Indian language problem and the likely 
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directions in which its solutions could be attempted. Of course, the 
precise solution embodied in the constitutional provisions bearing 
upon languages was not before the Commission when it reported. 
The Report of the Secondary Education Commission was submitted 
in June, 1953, that is to say, well after the country had adopted the 
solution of the language problem embodied in the provisions of the 
Indian Constitution. The purpose of our Commission was to consider 
exclusively the question of languages for Union and inter-State 
purposes and in the course tliereof we have naturally had to take a 
view as to the main features and landmarks of tlie luture linguisJic 
landscape that we must envisage for the country. In the light of this 
we came to form certain views regarding the place that may be 
accorded to the different languages in the educational system ot the 
country. We are, therefore, venturing to offer the views that we 
have formulated in this context. We have limited ourselves to 
studying in general terms the q[uantum of knowledge in the different 
languages that the educational system in our opinion should strive 
to irnpart at different stages. We have also ventured to offer tenta- 
tivf^ly our views as to the length of the period and the precise stage 
in the educational ladder at which we think the linguistic knowledge 
requisite for several purposes could best be imparted. We have, 
therefore made suggestions onlv on the general standards to be 
aimed at’ These suggestions must obviously be reviewed from the 
viewpoint of framing of curricula and other technical and pedagogic 
considerations by educationists before they are actually incorporated 
in the curricula and the time-tables of different classes. 


2. Under the Indian Constitution* 'education including Universi¬ 
ties except certain Central Universities and Union agencies an ^ 
institutions for professional, vocational and technical training, etc. 
is a subiect in the State field of legislation and executive auponty. 
The Baiiaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University, the 
Delhi University, the Vishva-Bharati University of Shantmiketan 
and any other institution declared by Parliament by law to be c.n 
institution of national importance fall within the Union List Insti- 
tutions for scientific or technical education financed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by law 
to be institutions of'national importance also fall in the Union List. 
A further entry in the Union List relates to ‘Union agencies and 
institutions for' professional, vocational or technical training...... 

or the promotion of special studies or rc.search . In item 66 ot the 
Union List the following subject is further included, namely, co- 
ordination and determination of standards in instiptions for higher 
education or research and scientific and technical institutions. It 
will be for the Union Government and the State Governments so far 
as their legislative and executive powqrs extend respectively to 
consider and implement our suggestions relating to the educational 
system with a view to its orientation towards helping to accomplish 
a solution of the country’s language problem. 


3. There is one more important constitutional provision to which 
we would like to draw attention as it has in our view an important 
bearing on the question of language instruction in the educational 
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system. In Article 45 of the Directive Principles of State Policy in 
the Indian Constitution it is laid down that ‘The State shall endeavour 
to provide, within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they cornpjete the age of fourteen ^mars’. 

In pursuance of this objective all over the country there has 
already been a remarkable expansion of elementary education faci¬ 
lities and no doubt each Stale is further considering for itself how 
best it may accomplish liie dii'ective of the Constitution. We argued 
in chapter IV that this important pro'/ision of tlie Constitution 
envisages that the entire Indian electorate should undergo a course 
of education wliieh would equip it for the purpose of taking an 
interest in the governance of the countr\' and th;)t this can be con¬ 
ceived of, besides the regional language, only in terms of literacy 
in an Indian language.adopted as the language for pan-Indian com¬ 
munication, and that this certainly could not be the English language. 
One of the important purposes which the educational system must, 
therefore, be oriented to achieve is in our opinion tlie imparting of a 
sufficient literacy in the Hindi language by the age-limit of fourteen 
years so that evein^ Indian citizen, if so inclined, may be in a position 
to comprehend and keep in touch or associate hnriself with the 
trends and movements in public life at pan-Indian levels including 
the activities of the Union Government, and frame his views thereon 
as he is entitled, and indeed would be expected to do. We are not 
aware as to how far in different States the attainments laid down in 
the constitutional directive would be found feasible of accomplish¬ 
ment by the year 1960. It is evident, however, that even should there 
be some delay in some States that would not make tlie least difference 
to the force of our argument. 

4. A note has been prepared regarding the existing position of 
Hindi, English and the regional languages,’both as subjects of study 
and as media of instruction, in the educational system of the country 
and is appended as Appendix IX to this Report. More detailed and 
specific information showing their existing position in the different 
States and Universities in the form of ^tables and statements is 
furnished as item ITT in the ‘Supplementary Papers’. 

It will be noticed that at the primary stage of education through¬ 
out the country, generally speaking, the regional language is the 
medium, except when the mother-tongue of the pupils happens to be 
different from the regional language and a sufficient number of 
pupils is forthcoming to offer this language as the medium. In the 
Hindi-speaking areas of the country Hindi is the medium of instruc¬ 
tion at this ^dage by virtue of its being tlie regional language of 
these regions. In the special conditions of Punjab and PEPSU, 
Hindi is a compulsory subject for the Punjabi-speaking pupils and 
Punjabi is a compulsory subject for Hindi-speaking pupils even during 
the primary stage. In certain areas of the country the question of 
pupils belonging to certain linguistic groups, whose mother-toneue 
is different frorn the regional language, arises for consideration. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education considered this issue in 1949 
and resolved as under: — 

‘That the medium of instruction in the Junior Basic Stage must 
be the mother-tongue of the^ child and that, where the 
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mother-tongue was different from the Regional or State 
Snguage, arrangements must be made for instructmn in 
the^mother-tongue by appointing at least ^ 

teach all the classes, provided there are at lea^t 40 sucn 
pupils in a school. The Regional or State language where 
il is different from the mother-tongue should be mtro- 
,iuced not earlier than Class III, not later than end oi the 
Junior Basic stage. In order to facilitate the switch-over 
to iho reitioiial language os medium of instruction in the 
secondary stage, children should be given the option ot 
answering cjuestions in their niothei-tongue foi le irs 
two years aftei' the junior basic stage’. 

If, however, tlie number of pupils speaking a language other 
than the Regional or State language is sufficient to justiiy 
a separate school in anv area, tlie medium of instiuctiou 
iitsuch a school may he the language of the pupils. Such 
arraneements would, in particular, be necessary m Ma.ro- 
nolitan cities or places where large population speaking 
differcsit languages live or areas with a floating population 
of different languages. Suitable provision should be mace 
by the virovinclal 'aut'norities for the recognition of such 
schools imparting education through a medium other than 
the Regional or State language. 

V7c are not concerned with this problem, which appciar.? to have 
been satisfaclorilv settled by the policy enunciated m the foregoing 
remlution We are concerned only with the question whether, liom 
our nciint of view, at the primary stage ot education in the _ non- 
Hincli areas, it is n('cessar\^ to introduce compuisoiy mstiucuon m 

Hindi 

States Hindi is introduced a: a subject of study irom the 
' ':;s of I'le primary stage, il has iDoen suggested Dy some per» 
’i-'h the (Mrtv aae or the cthidreii being the mOkSi. su. table age 
’'jcm-aearnii'a. Tiindi s-boukl be introduced in the piinicU^' 
ar- clear as to the pedagogic merits of this 
her these merits would be strong enough to 
pn Scimption that for the primai'y stage age- 
h- ;h :th vear to the tenth, it is best that the 
1hhi' own mother-t'tngoe and/or the regional 
^'mrd-ned witfi b'e study of any other language, 
the (educational experts to decide whether 
j>e shsrted tcwamls tfie end of the primary 
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u ‘dia-u ot inshmctvm in tlie secondary schools, that is to say, 
\vlhl h: c-'^ed Ih-c middle stage as well as tl'-e hieh school 
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regional Im^guagc. Th^' medhnn of 


lu i’-'^ tin:' Universities, including therein the intenricdiate 
^^vyinnes stin largely to be the English language. However, 
nvmv Uniiwrsities hare made a beginning with the introduction of 
ana h id inn ]ani g.iagc as a medium of instruction and some of the 
Universities have set before themselves definite targets in point of 
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time for the progressive displacement of the English language as the 
medium of instruction by the medium of an Indian language in 
different faculties and for different stages of university education. 
In several Universities, particularly in the Hindi-speaking regions 
and in the Arts faculties up to the stage of graduation, Hindi has b^'^n 
introduced as a medium of instruction sometimes optionally with 
the English medium. We were told that, wlierever sucii an option 
is available, the Hindi (or the regional language) medium is fast 
becoming the generally accepted medium in those institutions. 
English is, generaliv speaking, the cxclusiv's medium ^ lor ^the 
Badieior of Science ixnd Commerce Degrees except that in certain 
Universities principally in the Hindi-speaking regions it is optional 
with Hindi. In the post-graduate and technical studies English is 
the medium in practically ail the Universities. 

So far as the teaching of English as a language is concerned, it 
will be seen that English does not feature as a rule as a language 
for study at the primary stage; tliat it is introduced as a subject of 
study in the middle stage in most States except a few in which it is 
postponed to tlie high school stage; that the subject features as a 
cornpulsorv subject in the secondai'y scliools in most States although 
a few States seem to have recently started the experiment of making 
it an optional subject either for the whole or a part of the secondary 
school stage. 

In practically all the Hindi-speaking States Hindi as a language 
is a compulsoT’v subject of study throughout the stage of secondary 
education, besides being the rnedium. It is a compulsory subject 
of study in sonic ol the non-Hindi-speaking States; in otheis it is an 
optional subject of study commencing at different levels in the 
secondary stage of education m the clifferent States; ancl in some 
Stales it' is an ontional subject although the providing of facilities 
for teaching Hindi is obligatory on the school authorities; in, some 
of these last-named Stati;s'as an optional subject it does not feature 
either for ‘qualifying’ or for ‘ranking’ whereas in others it features 
for one or both of these purposes. 


5. Our concern with the educational system, as stated above, is 
with the imparting of knowledge of the Hindi language and, as 
iiecessarilv i-ivolvcd therein, of English and the regional language. 
We wouM now proceed to formidate what degree of knowledge hi 
the tlv’ce different languages with which we are concerned, namely, 
IThidh E'^alish and the'i'e^eetive regional languages, the educational 
system should attemDt to furnish to its alurnni from a linguistic 


pornI 


... view, at different stages in the educational ladder. We 
wO'iid also specify wliat in our view’' should be the clunractcr ano 
auantum of knowUdge of the above languagvsg at the various stages, 
having regard to the purposes that we have in view. 


Ill respect of the pupils undergoing free and compulsory r'lunem 
tarv education v/l')ich the Constitution has enjoined that Ihe vSn'tS' 
shall provide we consider that the follovcing quantum of lingui^dic 
ability should be available. Tlie children until they comp etc^ 1he 
age of fourteen years will have undergone roughly about eigrit >' 
of school instruction. During the whole of this period they would 
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have studied the regional language (or both 

medium of instruction for other subjects and as a subjt^ct of sUi y 
bv itself. For the first four years of the primary stage very 1 ^obaWi 
they would have studied the regional language exclusively, 
consider it essential to provide for a minim urn of three Jour years 
of instruction in Hindi, the language ol the Union, lor all childicn, 
witiiin the compulsorv age-limit ol lourtcen years complete. Con- 
sid-rnio the cloi affinities between Hindi and the regional languages 
in most parts of India and having regard to the similaniies or tim 
turns of nluase, expression and ichom or all Indian languages, ic!k.wi 
ine as iho'y do tlic identities of Indian cultural life and social organi¬ 
sation, we feel that this period of instruction should be surKcaent fui 
purposes of imparling to the child a lasting hunacy -be 
ianauaac. We recognise, of course, that a large majority ot Pgv'P-y 
in fho"diffe,-enl linguh-,tic groups in tire country would have luUe 
m no occasion to use any language other than tlieir regional language 
for tlie purpose ot their daily and immeduue occasions. 
of his immediate and everyday occasions, we conbidei that t\c 
citizen of Hie Republic of India, to which status the cluld would giOW 
eventuallv must be in a position to take an mteffigent mteiest i.i 
the afiairs of the Union which, at the official and non-official pan- 
Indian levels, will be conducted in the medium of the Union 
lamnim^^ The modern means of communication like the news- 
pSipcr..;:’tlie enormous volume of printed literature, Ilad.o broadcasts 
the cinema, etc. would doubtless tend to bring m to an mcneasmg 
extent even such persons into the stream ol pan-Indian life and 
thought If the State is to incur the immense public expenses wliic.r 
would be involved in providing this degree ol free and compulsory 
education doubtless there will have to be, as an ancillary thereto, 
an extensive network of library services through which a stream of 
varied literature would be made available lor lurthcr sed-ecUicatio.i 
bv the neo-literates. Such facilities will have to be provided not 
onlv in ilv" regional language's but also in the Union language, in 
ord'lr to enable the citizen to keep in touch with the life of the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs at the regnonal_ level as well as with 
reference to li’s status as on Indian citizen lor the purpose of h s 
keeping in touch witli all-India affairs and trends ot hinkmg. I 
must jffirthermore be remembered that in a democratic form ot 
crovernment, as enshrined in the Indian Constitution, theie ^vould 
be an unceasing stream of political education reaching down to the 
farthest recesses of the country as a by-product of the frequent 
election campaigns-^for elections to local authorities, lor elections to 
Stffie Lcgislatun's, for election to Parliament -which are inseparable 
from dcrnocratic processes of governance; it is no longer conceivable 
{hT even the most backward components of the Indian community 
xvonld remain hereafter untouched by these vast streams of political 

activity. 


6 At the other end, so far as graduates emerging from Universities 
are concerned, we must consider the question of the knowledge of 
the English language which should have been imparted to them. 
We will consider below the question of the evcniual displacement of 
En<^lish as a medium of instruction at the university level of the 
educaffonal system. The trend is quite unmistakable in our opinion: 
nor can there be any doubt that, notwithstanding (in the view of 
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some) the serious, though temporary, drawbacks 

the movement represents a shift in the right ° ’ P ; 

there is no undue precipitancy about it. We aie, 

clear that, even when English ceases to be a mediui 

our Universities, it would be necessary lor us tor « 
come to provide that the graduates emerging from 
especially in the scientific subjects, are equipped VvUih a .ut . 
command of English (or other suitable advanced 

to serve as a ‘key' to the storehouse of knowdedge not yet avc - 
in the Indian languages and as a ‘window’ to the 
technology and scientific knowledge that is 
in the world. It is obvious that we must ensure ^ 
standards do not deteriorate. We need High standards oi Jf;, 

and skills, more than ever, lor the prosecution u 

advance in our eountry and for its ecoinimuc devaelopment lor wine 
iiurnense opportunities have opened out before us since " ' 

merit of Independence. By I'cason of it.i own merits, a.s 
foremost language in the world today, by reason ot the trcasuies o 
scientific knowledge in every field that exist therein and the t<-.cl 
that the most up-to-date advances of such knowledge are^ mane 
rapidlv available in that language, and the further tact that loi a 
lone time to come vve would not be in a position to establish toi 
ourseb-cs an alternative ‘pipeline’ for the stream of knowledge and 
sfientihe progress in the world, the English language must neces- 
.sarib’ form a component of the equipment of an Indian graduate, 
especiallv in the scientific .subjects or technologies and perhaps,^ to 
a iPSS'^'r ovtent, in the professions. We make a vital distinction 
betv/ren vising the English language as ‘a second language' tor tnese 
special purposes and using it as the medium of instruction for the 
imparling of all knowledge at the important stage o.t tne Umveisit^ 
in our educational system. While we welcome its progressive mn 
mination as the medium of insti-uction, \ve are conscious oi Iho 
necessity for maintaining adequate provisions and standards lor 
imparting its knowledge, as a language, at crupi opi iait, stagi. .! tUi 
in appropriate faculties in our Universities. 

7 It would be eonvenienl at this sta,ge lor jo oiler a hwv 
observations, parenthetically, on the deter'oration ot the sland;iids 
of academic attainment generally, and more pai ucularly. the 
eth -hion in flu* standard.s of English knowledge which we sus- 
te.gis go;? frequently at the back of such cri'rarism. VVe arc m no 
position to judge as to whether there has been and continues to be. 

determration'in the general academic siandards m the LTmversu es 
nor'are we in a position to state with any degree of confidence wha. 
the cenesis of such deterioration is. The evidence Ihg luis conk 
before us regarding the working of the faculties through the Indian 
hfneueg'' mt^ia, in those Universities in which such media have 
been introduced, seems to show' that both the comprehension anc 
expression of the students have improved since the introdiictioii ol 
the Indian language medium. Indeed one would hardly expect that 
the results would be otherwise. We will have something to sa>. 
in what follows regarding the prerequisites of a change-over ’g Vgj 
medium of instruction, at different stages and tor different ipp gg 
in the Universities, with reference to the availability of text-boog 
and other supporting literature. Nobody would, of course, advocate 
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the abandonment of an existing medium of instruction and the 
adoption of a new one without the necessary reading matter being 
available to the students and the teaching staff being themselves 
in a position to instruct through the new medium. We, however, 
see no reason to suppose that, provided the phasing is properly done, 
the switch-over from the English medium to an Indian language 
medium would necessarily involve a falling off in academic standards. 


(S. So far as the standards of knowledge in English itself are 
concerned, we have the following remarks to oiler. We understand 
that the University Grants Commission has recently appointed a 
Com mil tee for investigating this issue specifically and no doubt that 
Committee would suggest appropriate measures of remedy with 
reference to any such falling off* of standards that, they may con¬ 
clude, has taken place. English used to be the medium of instruction 
over large parts of the country at the secondary stage of education 
as recently as 15 or 20 years ago. It is obvious that, when one 
studies all suljjects through the medium of a particular language, 
one s ability in that language is likely to be a groat deal better than 
it would be when the language is studied merely as a subject, that 
IS to say, over only a portion of the schooling time instead of over 
the whole of such time. Apart from this, in more, recent years, 
there has been a deliberate curtailment in some areas of instruction 
ill the English language in the curriculum of secondary education, 
as well as, a postponement of the stage at which such instruction is 
allowed to commence. Then there has been a change-over in the 
medium of instruction in the Universities particularly in the Arts 
faculties and more especially up to the intermediate stage. If, 
therefore, on the average, the university under-graduate or graduate 
today has a lesser linguistic ability in the English language than he 
used to have in the past, it v/ould hardly be surprising. 


9. We are inclined to feel that it is necessary to undertake with¬ 
out delay a review of the teaching methods, the content and the 
chaiaclei ot instiuction in English, which would be appropriate with 
leieience to the changed status of the English language in our edu¬ 
cational system h Hitherto, English has been taught in this country, 
rnoim or less in the same fashion in which it is taught in the schools 
in England itself, a state of aflairs, which was probably not so 
anomalous when English was the medium of instruction from the 
commencement of the secondary stage onwards throughout the 
educational system. JSince, hereafter, we need knowledge of Enc^lish 
foi diiheient purposes, the content and character of that knowled^^^o 
as well as the methods of imparting it, have to undergo a chance’ 
English has to be taught hereafter principally as a ‘language of com- 
piehcnsion rather than as a literary language so as to develop in 
tae students learning it a faculty for comprehending writings in the 
English language, more especially those relating to the ^^ubiect- 
matter of their specialised fields of study. No doubt, to a limited 
extent, a capacity tor expression v.u)uld also accrue and may useful!v 
be cultivated along with the faculty of comprehension; however, 


*We luivc lyid the benefit of consullations in this matter with the British Coiinra 
m which bodv has a rreai deal of experience and special knemd^e he 

English in different countries of the world, and we gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge the assistance tlun wc have received from them. ^ a^-Know- 





the change in the character of the knowledge of English apposite to 
our requirements hereafter, as distinguished from the past, is clear 
enough. The requirement of a knowledge for comprehending Eng¬ 
lish is mainly a matter of understanding the basic grammar and 
structure of the language and thereafter, principally, a question of 
widening the vocabulai'y in the desired direction. A perception of 
the literary beauties of Shelley’s lyrics or of Shakespeare’s poetic 
imagery is not strictly related to the requirements of the case. A 
certain number of people in the country would no doubt need to 
possess the same sort of general and literary knowledge of the English 
language, which our educational system was designed in the past to 
impart, for specialised purposes such as those of international com¬ 
munication, in commerce and industry, and other official and non- 
official international contacts. Special measures could be taken to 
ensure that such personnel continues to be equipped with such 
knowledge in the future and special courses of irainmg could be 
devised lo provide such instruction in the educational system, or 
outside. Besides, of course, there wdil be full-fledged faculties 
available in our Universities for the specialised study of the English 
language and English literature in the same way in which there 
would be such faculties for other important languages and literatures. 
The special requirement must not, however, determine the general 
position in the educational system,. The point as to what changes in 
the methods of language teaching are to be introduced, as compared 
to the traditional methods hitherto followed in our schools and 
Universities, in conformity with the distinction between imparting 
instruction in a language as a language of comprehension as dis¬ 
tinguished from a literary language, is an issue in pedagogy which 
must be considered by educational experts. We are concerned here 
merely to emphasise that the matter needs being looked into from 
this point of view. We should imagine that the more limited pur¬ 
poses for which, as a general rule, knowledge of English will have 
to be imparted in the educational system in the new set-up should 
make it possible to achieve requisite standards within a shorter 
pericxi of schooling time and permit of a commencement of instruc¬ 
tion in the English language at a somewhat later date in the 
secondary stage. 

If graduates are to emerge from the Universilies with a degree of 
knowledge in the English language that we consider necessary and, 
if as under-graduates, they are to be in a position to comprehend 
supplementary reading matter in English in their respective sub¬ 
jects, which for quite some time is likely to be necessary owing to 
paucity of such literature in the Indian languages, it is imperative 
that they should go to the University with an appropriate measure 
of knowledge of the English language acquired during the secondary 
school stage. While the formulation of the exact curriculum, etc. 
are matters for educational experts to consider, v/e would tentatively 
advance the view that it would probably suffice for the purposes 
that we have specified, if instruction in the English language com¬ 
menced in the secondary school at a stage about five years pre-S.L.C. 

10. We have considered above the requirements of Hindi instruc¬ 
tion in respect of the students undergoing free and compulsory 
elementary education up to the age of 14 years and suggested that 
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for this purpose instruction in Hindi as a second language may start 
from the age of 10, that is to say, roughly at the commencement ot 
the middle school stage. Having regard to the content and 
cmantum of the English language which we consider 
for the university under-graduates and graduates we have suggested 
that instruction in English may start, approximately, at live yearn 
ore-S.L.C., that is to say, when the child has completed rt years ot 
We So far as the diild undergoing free and compulsory elementaiy 
education m terms of Article 45 of the Constitution is concerned i 
w ould be a waste to make him undergo any mstiuction m the Engl . li 
laimuaoe. Instruction in a language as totally foreign as English is. 
for surt a short period, would serve no lasting purpose at all an 
would merely result in a curtailment of the educational time avarl- 
eole for other subjects and for the regional language and Hindi. We 
would, therefore, suggest, for the consideration of the Emte and 
educational authorities, that the two different ‘streams’ ot studems, 
VIZ., one ‘stream’ leaving off education alter the stage ot free and 
compulsorv education is over and the other ‘stream’ which would 
be pursuing academic education furtiier beyond the compulsory stage 
stiould be 'niughlv demarcated for tliis purpose to avoid educatiorial 
waste. Of cour.se, these ‘streams’ should not be treated as wholly 
exclusive and fairly easy migration will have to bp provided for. 
The ‘streaming oft’ of the children at this level could be easily 
achi(^vpd by mcrelv exempting one stream from the Ejiiglish langu- 
age classes'during which time^'it might be given other instruction in 
fjoine usel’ul subject, preferably further instruction in the 
language, and we should imagine tliat it would not present to school 
authorflaes any practical difficulties that would be insurmourilable. 

We are not unaware of the numerous complexities that arise in 
regard to such ‘streaming oiT' of students, a prc^blcni that recurs at 
manv points in our educational system. In the case of .large nuuibeib 
of students, t’lc specific ‘purposerulnoss’ that is necessary for a well- 
ordered ('ducational career is absent; apart from this, the students 
have not always disclosed their aptitudes with sufficient clarity at 
tile stages of ^alg^egation. The ‘streaming off' advised at this stage 
is wbt]Vrei:e.rcnce the probable prosecution of studies in the aca- 
domie Ime rdusr ihe hdnee of free and compulsory education. I* is 
advis(-c! wiili the intention that the child should derive the greatest 
benefit from tlie schooling it receives, and not to deprive any child 
of the option of learning English. As advised above, the ‘streaming 
ofl^ will have to be in any case fairly flexible allowing children, 
subsequently deciding to pursue academic education, to cross over 
and catch up. Where tlic arrangement might be misconstrued as a 
‘deprivaliong the State authorities might give to the parents an 
c: 3 tion of determining whether they would have two years of English 
education for their children or instead, in the schooling time occu¬ 
pied by this instruction, other instruction in some useful subjects. 

For both the streams the commencement of the Kindi instruction 
should start at the same time. In the case of the students taking to 
further academic studies at the close of the compulsory stage, 
instruction in the Hindi language wmuld continue. 

11. We have next to consider the quantum of instruction in the 
Hindi language which we consider indispensable for students in 



secondary schools. Having commenced, generally speaking, at the 
close of the primary or the commencement of the middle school 
stage, instruction in the Hindi language should, we consider, con- 
tinue up to the S.L.C. stage. The S.L.C. is a landing-off stage lor 
various purposes including craining in specialised technical institu¬ 
tions, in some of which at any rate, for reasons which we will slate 
below, the medium of instruction mighl be the Hindi language.^ By 
thi- end of the S.L.C. stage, having learnt the Ilindi language for a 
period of six or seven years, the pupil, we think, would have been 
placed in a position to follow the instruction, should he decide lo 
laud Oil into such specialised technical training and not pursue aca- 
deiTiic education at the University. On the other liand, this quantum 
of instruction, particularly if it is reinforced, as we suggest it should 
be, during tlie additional year to be post-joined to the Higii Schools 
when univorshy education becomes a tirree-year course and the 
present intermediate stage is abolished, shouid make the student 
capable of receiving instruction in liiiidi ai tiic* Univeisity, should 
he .join a faculty or an institution in which that language is the 
medium. 

We must draw attention here to an important distinction between 
the place of Hindi instruction, as compared to the place of English 
instruction, in the seconda.ry schools. So dir as instruction in llindi 
IS concerned, it will be necessary to impart to the pupil in addition 
to a. knowledge of comprehension of the language, a capacity to 
express himself both orally and in writing. Having regard to the 
place that the Hindi language is appointed to occupy in the country’s 
life, a capacity for self-expression in that language would seem in¬ 
dispensable for anybody hoping to participate at pan-Indian planes 
of intercourse. To this end we would suggest that debating 
sociedes, recitations and othei' activities may be organised in schools, 
and indeed subsequently at the University^as well, to encourage in 
the students the faculty of self-expression in the Hindi language. 

So far as knowledge of the regional language is concerned, since 
students would have learnt it exclusively at the primary stage, as 
the medium of instruction throughout the secondary stage, as also, 
in addition, as a subject for language study through the greater part 
of the secondary stage, the students passing the S L.C. should have 
acquired a high level of linguistic ability in it. It is for consideration 
whether at the University there need be anv further instruction in 
the regional language/English/Hindi as a subject. So far as the 
regional language is concerned, we shouid think it would be un¬ 
necessary to provide for it compulsorihg except that it might be 
an rdvantage to provide for its further study, in a suitable form, in 
those faculties where Hindi mav have been adopted as the medium 
of instruction; as regards English, it would seem necessary to pro¬ 
vide for a continuation of the instruction in it in all faculties other 
thcon those for which English knowledge is not needed; as regards 
Hindi, in the case of those taking as their university medium a non- 
Hindi language, we would advise that such instruction be conbinued. 

12. It will be convenient to consider at this stage the important 
question as to whether instruction in Hindi should be compulsory 
at the secondary school stage. Several States have already intro¬ 
duced instruction in the Hindi language at different levels of the 
220 HA—6 
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■secondary school stage. The Government of India have accepted in 
principle that Hindi should be introduced as a compulsory subject 
m secondary schools in all non-Hindi-speaking areas, so that, the 
next generation of Indians may be Hindi-knowing, and they have 
been pressing this point of view on the State administrations. Many 
States including Assam, Bombay, Coorg, Hyderabad, Saurashtra and 
Travancore-Cochin have already made Hindi a compulsory subject 
in the secondary stage. In certain other States, while instruction 
in Hindi has been introduced at the secondary stage, it has been 
placed on an optional basis in one or more of the following several 
ways. In some, it is not included as a qualifying or as a ranking 
subject for the purposes of the S.L.C. examination or of any of the 
pievious school examinations. In others, there is no compulsion to 
undergo instruction in Hindi so far as students arc concerned although 
it is compulsory for educational institutions to provide facilities for 
the same. In Madras, for instance, where provision is made in all 
schools for the study of Hindi as an optional non-examination langu¬ 
age in the curriculum of secondary schools, and it is obligatory on 
the part of the management of every secondary school to provide 
facilities for the study of Hindi, there is no conipulsion on the pupils 
to avail of the facility. We were informed by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment that in spite of the study of Hindi being optional, a very large 
proportion of the pupils were in fact learning Hindi. The followingj 
figures were given in this connection: — 


Year 

No. of pupils 
in all 
secondary 
schools 

No. of pupils 
learning 
Hindi 

Percentage 


Forms 1—VI 

Forms I—VI 


*1952-53 

725 s 8 o 6 

570,800 

78-6 

ti953-54 

458.679 

378,965 

82-6 

ti954-55 

468,409 

374^137 

79*9 


* Composite State. 


t Madras State after separation of Andhra. 


In justification of its policy of not introducing compulsion in the 
teaching of Hindi the Madras Government have recited the follow¬ 
ing arguments. For one thing, even as an optional subject Hindi 
is being studied by a large proportion of the pupils and the object 
of compulsion is presumably therefore being substantially achieved. 


Hthiti tl.e Madras Government’s replic.s to the Commission. 
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Furthermore, to quote the words of the IVIedras Government’s reply 
in answer to question (18) of our Quesiionnaire: 

‘In this State it had not been found possible to make Hindi a 
compulsory subject of study at the secondary stage for the 
following reason:;:-. 

(a) According to the existing scheme of language studies at 
the secondary stage, students have to study two coin pul- 
sory languages, viz.. (1) mother-tongue or the regional 
language and (2) Enghsh. To prescribe a third language, 
viz., Hindi, as a compulsory subject would go hard against 
the students of this State. 

(b) Unlike the mother-tongue or English, students do not 
hear Hindi spoken at home or in Society. It is, therefore, 
difficult for students in this State to attain such proficiency 
in Hindi as would not affect their promotion. 

(c) The introduction of Hindi as a compulsory subject would 
lead to its becoming a.qualifying subject for promotion, 
thus adding to the chances of students’ failure in the 
examinations. It was the fear of such adverse effect on 
the educational career of students that had led to opposi¬ 
tion from the public to Hindi being made a qualifying 
examination subject. 

As Hindi has assumed increased importance since 1947 only, it is 
better to spread it gradually without provoking any opposi¬ 
tion to the study of the language and without attaching any 
penalty to the lack of proficiency in the language’. 

In the Explanalory Moniorandiim attached to the Tv'adras Govern¬ 
ment’s reply to tlie Questionnaire on this point the following observa¬ 
tions are made;— 

‘Two questions will be raised: — 

(i) Should not Hindi be given at least the same place as 
English, after the mother-tongue in particular? 

(ii) Should not Hindi be made a subject of compulsory study? 

The answer to both questions is in the negative; and it is neces¬ 
sary to set out clearly why this must be so. 

First— English must be the second language and Hindi the third 
language for the following reasons: — 

(a) English has to be and Hindi cannot be the medium of 
scientific and professional instruction in colleges; and 

(b) English provides and Hindi cannot provide a direct access 
to creative modern thought. It is true that Hindi might 
be developed one day to perform these functions. But 
it is equally true that the mother-tongue would also be 
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so developed—perhaps even earlier. In any case, this 
consideration does not make .1 ditrerence to the require¬ 
ments of practical action between now and 1965. 

Secondly —Hindi cannot be made the subject of compulsory study 
in sc'condary schools of this State lor the following reasons. 

(a) The pi-cscripticm of a language as a subjecl o" corn pul. ory 
j..pjUy entails the consequence that failure to attain a 
minimum standa.rd in lliat language will be attended by 
soious pcnallv, rs-:., loss of pra spects of admission to 
colli'gcs, and ol admission lO aii eiosc professions svhich 
are limited to co! lege-c'ducatisii persons, it would be an 
unreasonable strain on the nervous rmergy of young stu¬ 
dents to subject them to the anxithies ol such a penalty 
in respeci of three diifervsit languages. 

(b) The object of the suggestion lhat Hindi should be pres¬ 
cribed as a subject of c{)mpulsory study can only be to 
secuT'e til at a large nuoToer of students would learn it 
more diiigeritlv iiian otherwise, ihiis object will not only 
not be souired. it will be defeated by the course proposed. 
Fcir it will creale the apprehension that Hindi is being 
‘imposed’ and, therel)\e arousi' a ieelitig of bostildy tc3 
Hindi. On tVie other hand, i! Hindi continues to be recog- 
niSvH as the third language in all schools, and all practi¬ 
cable steps are taken to raise tbe e^'nciency of instruction 
in Hindi, consistently with its opti'rna] cliaracdn'r, the 
knowledge ol Hindi is bound ;o increase steadily in this 
State. If, as is to be expected, the Gsivernmeni of India 
require tliat candidates should have passed an approved 
school examination in Hindi as the conditien of employ¬ 
ment under the Government of India, there can b(^ little 
doubt that llie students will voluntarily rnakv: good use of 
the facililies m.ade available to them in all schools.’ 

So far as the ouesllrtn of f'xpediency and local psychological 
reactions are cone''rijcd, the M- drss ^fovernment oindoiisly are far 
better placed lor judging them than wc would re. Vii’hlle, therefore, 
in any case the mailer must be left for consideralion by the Govern- 
niciil: of f'dadras, Vva; would like to oii'er the following T jservat ions 
so far a:-; tlrs: general rm.nvits c; the matter are concerned apart from 
the question of special l.-/-d rca-cliorrs. It may ])e that in other States 
somewhat similar consid'-rations arc presently ceiTung in the way of 
irUirodu(‘ir'!;; Hindi tearhin<’, compulsorily in the secondary schools 
and, to that extent, our observations may have relevance to all such 
eases although, of course, in each c''se it would be the State Govern¬ 
ment themselves who would be best able to decide the issue as 
indeed thc}? would be best able to judge the position. 

One of the arguments is that ‘English provides and Hindi cannot 
provide direct access to creative modern thought’. It may be con¬ 
ceded, as Indeed it is true, that Hindi does not at present possess the 
variety/ or the abundance of literature of various sorts, including 
books of knowledge in the sciences and other subjects, in anything 
like what is available m the English language. It may also be 
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granted that hlindi cannot presently become a medium ot scientific 
and proiebSional instruction in colleges and that, such an attairiment 
0:1 the part ot the Hindi language vvill have to be phased, m respect 
ot tl'ie diftererit tacu lies and t.oer cdiie>’ent stages ot instiuclion, 
oven surne consideiT’.lde iengti! oi urns*. However, both lhese argu- 
inent.', we submit with respect, are not apposit'e to the ponit at 
issue. Hindi Ims !x:en ad(vpt::d by Constitution and, as we have 
pointed out above, rightly adopted, as the language ot the hnion 
administration and for purposes ot inter-communicauo:! amongst the 
Shites arud thc' llnion, and will doubtless be cat'O'd upon, in olhin 
sectors ot national lite, to replace the English lang’^-^tte or rs even- 
tiiai dispia^'emont a the pan-Indian medium ot mu rcour:"’ bei vrecn 
the dhlereiii, lingaisiii* grv>ups in tlu^ country. It is in vnr .e oi tins 
and not because Hindi Is the best, devcloned language in India, lei 
alone its being as well developed as Engiich; not' because, the litera¬ 
ture in Hindi is more vast or varied tiian in any ot the otiic.r la.'gional 
langituges ot Indite .•el alocre its being cornparauie to tiiai the 
Ptngtish language, t'oat, lliese measur<:s are considered necessary tor 
lhe'propagaL.nn oi llie Hindi language m the non-Hindi areas. On 
the disphu’omcnt ot the English languagi' the country must have a 
cominon 1 i!igui;:)tic medium ot expre^ssm. Ot the varjous Indian 
languagts: in tru} ileld tlm Hindi language iiappens to be spoken and 
underslrH by ttir by the largest single group although the total 
Hiiid’ speaking population, being a Ihtle over 4 d pei cent of the total 
populaiion, is itself a minority it all tnir non~Ttindi languages are 
club'oed together; it is tor this reason liuit the Const: tii hi on adojated 
the Hindi hmguage as the language ol the Union; and by implication 
■ot mamseary circumstances, it follows that, it India is ev^r to have an 
ind iu nous common linguistic medium, it could only be tit is language. 


So h r a.i and scientific kumvledge i.- corcerned, ue arc, 

ot course, no less anxious than anybodv else for the inairm. imnce oi‘ 
high academiv.; standards and we have in tlie foregoing paragraphs al- 
i-'^ady indicated how in onr o')in'on a suaieient decree o*’ instru-t icin 
in the English ienguage eouid be ensnr'‘d tor nersons v.hn) voc'e;:! riood 
it. in thcs'i Tim jHadnm CovtommenCs answer makes a very 

valid point v’hen it states that students do not hear Hindi spoken, at 
home or in societv a^^d, therei'ore. there is a difficulty tor the students 
in tliat State to attain high proficiency in Hindi. Of course, a certain 
degri'C of su.?h ^Uindicop is inevitable untig by the very propagation 
of knowledge ot Hindi, the situation somewhat improves in the non- 
Hindi-speaking regions. Else where in the Report, we have noticed 
tl^ie question of improving the quality of Hindi instruction in the 
non-Hindi areas and of improving the status of the Hindi teachers, 
and made suggestions for enabling at any rate some part of the 
non-Hindi-speaking student population to beneHt from hearing 
soaken Hindi, for interchange ot students between dilTeient Univer¬ 
sities and regions, and so forth. All these measures must undoubted¬ 
ly bo pursued with zeal, although we are conscious, that even at 
their very bfcst, a siibst.nntial handicap would still subsist in tkie 
non-EIindi areas, especially in the South, due to infrequency of 
oDpertunity to hear spoken Hindi in the normal occasions of lifer 
However, since all students would partake of this handicap equally 
and as promotions of students or their ranking inter se in schools 
in tliese areas would not he affected by such a common handicap, 
we do not follow the statement in the Madras Government replv 
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quoted above, namely, ‘It is, therefore, difficult for students in this 
State to attain such proliciency in Hindi as would not affect their 
promotion’. (The italics are ours). We are also likewise unable to 
follo\v the argument next succeeding to this in the quotation above 
giv^en. If Hindi is introduced as a compulsory subject and it be¬ 
comes a qualifying subject for promotion, presumably, the standards 
of promotion would be fixed suiiably taking into account these handi¬ 
caps in learning Hindi in the non-Hindi areas, and, in any case, both 
the iiandicaps as well as the promotional standards would apply to 
all stiKients alike. The obx'ious and sufficient remedy for this situa¬ 
tion is to aim at somewhat lower standards of Hindi in the early years 
m -iicn non-Hindi areas like the Tamhnad; which standards, one 
itOj U'h \\ onld be susceptible of gradual euhaneernent as the conditions 
for Micii msi! Licliuii improve. We, uicreicpre, do not sec what ad¬ 
verse ellecl on the edu'rational career of students such compulsion 
wo^i'd iiave or why it must add to tlie chances of the students’ 
f'Hinv' in 1he examinations. 

d'hcre i> another point about this issue of compulsion which we 
have seen irKnnioned. !t is udI known who the kOH odd pupils 
who do aoi. avad of the beiicnt of optional Hindi instruction are. It 
IS pos;-:ij](, that these are from the educationally backward classes. 
If so, tlie voluntary char:).cter of this instruction apparently prejudices 
a seci!0’'i of tiie community wlm ha^^e the greatest need for help and 
encouragement in educational matters. At lower levels of the edu- 
cadonai structure, it is well known that introduction of compulsion 
is always directly in the interest of the educationally backward 
clas es, since those oducationaily advanced are capable of looking 
after tlieir interests without being compelled to do so. 


Whether an additional language of study is called a ‘second’ or a 
‘tliird lang\iage’ is not a matter of much significance to us so long as 
the necessary minimum of instruction is imparted in it to the pupils. 
The point tliat we wish to make is that, for reasons which can be 
easily imagined, the instruction, both to be given by teachers and 
received by students, is very like'y to be somewhat casual and 
without the necessary degree of application or earnestness, if there 
is to be no sort of test or examination as to the attainments of the 
students. When everybody concerned, namely, the school authorities, 
the teachers and the students, are spending so much money, time 
and energy on instruction in Hindi on the present optional basis, 
the performance in respect of which must necessarily* be a matter 
of conjecture in the absence of any objective standards, it would 
seem higlhy desirable that the instruction is placed on the usual 
formal basis by being made the subject of an examination at the 
(Tid of the school year. Whether the examination in Hindi should 
first rneredy be ‘qualifying’ and only after some time a ‘ranking’ 
examination etc., are details which' the local authorities are best 
pkiced to judge and, in any case, have the authority to decide. 

The Madras Government have made a wise and commendable 
beginning in arranging compulsorily for the provision of instruc¬ 
tional facilities in Hindi language in all their schools. We have no 
douba that the further logical implementation of the measure would 
come although of course the t'ming and the phasing thereof are best 
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judged by the Madras Government themselves. Hmdi is sure to 
enjoy the position that belongs to it by virtue of the piopoilion of 
the Indian population who speak it as ^he mother4ongue or under¬ 
stand it and its consequential adoption as the language of the Union 
and inter-state communication. Tardiness to recogn^e this tact 
must only cause harm to the persons affected by it. The 
such a large proportion of the students care to undergo mstiuction 
in Hindi in spite of its being on an optional basis would show a 
widespread and realistic recognition of the circumstances ol the case 
Our only point is that if provision for teaching s<nnethi.ig is ,i Udde, it 

is only wise that care should be taken that it is taiigot and ae,njit 
well. 

Iff There is another point which is sometinies argued^ in this 
connection which we must notice. It is sometimes suggested tna’ 
as a compensation for the student population of the non-Ilindi-speaK- 
ing areas tiaving to learn Hindi, the student population in the Hincli- 
speakmg areas should be required to learn one ol the regional 
languages of the country other than Hindi Somcdmics a variation 
is made on this suggested imposition to the effect 
regional language, which should be .so learnt by the Hindi-spcakmg 
students should^be one of the four South Indian languages It must 
be recorded in fairness and to the credit of all concerned that 
number.s of persons in the North, appearing before us as witnesses, 
advocated such a compulsion; and we came upon others in the South 
who saw no point in such an imposition! 


In a country like India with its rich and varied rnultilingual 
heritage it is oliviouslv highly desirable that ample facilities should 
be provided for the learning of Indian languages, other than their 
mother-tongues, by students in the secondary school system of the 
country. Elsewhere in the Report, we have commented on the 
ignorance of South Indian languages, history and literatures in other 
parts of the country and emphasised the importance of special 
measures for repairing this deficiency from the point of view of the 
‘emotional integration’ of the country. There can hardly be two 
opinions about the desirability of providing facilities for the learn¬ 
ing of more Indian languages in the different parts of the country. 
So far as the non-Hindi-speaking regions are concerned, since the 
stuff nts would have to learn Hindi in addition to the regional langu¬ 
age and English, scope for a further study of another Indian 
language in the curriculum would appear to be small. The point is, 
however, of special significance in the secondary schools in the Hindi¬ 
speaking regions where only two languages—Hindi and English— 
will normally feature in the school curriculum. We are of the view 
that the educational authorities should be encouraged to provide 
facilities for the learning of other Indian languages by students in 
these areas to the maximum possible extent and that, where neces¬ 
sary, special assistance should be made available from governmental 
sources for this purpose. 


The voluntary learning of more Indian languages and the general 
provision of facilities for doing so is, however, a different matter 
from the question whether there should be compulsion to individual 
students in the secondary schools in the Hindi-speaking regions to 
learn another Indian language as a part of their obligatory school 
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curriculum. A somewhat similar question arises wit^ reference to 
the competitive examinations held by the f^XII 

Cf n-jmis<;;on and we have examined it m that context in Chaptei X . 

We have held there that, lor equatin.i^ tlie Ilindi-speakmg candidate 
vve nave ntiu 1.11 . +Vn:i rntnniilsoi-v 


VO hnvp nPlQ Lilt IP LUtlli, JLUJL -y - 

nth the non-Hindi-speaking candidate in regard 

paper in the Hindi language that the latter woula have to oh,r, 
rni lortTK- should be required to o.tTer a paper of his choice m a 
group of Hubjeets which, among oilier suhiects ol general cuHuial 
intev'ost would include other Indian languages, and particularly, the 
ian n^ves of the South; iha;. is to say, we have not recommen^d 
that ihe Hindi-speaking candidates must necessarily have to oiler 
a riaDC'- in one of the other Indian languagos/Soulh Indian languages. 
Tn the case of competitive examinations, where only a limited num¬ 
ber of vacancies is available and the point is that one set of candi¬ 
dates would suffer a handicap as compared to the other set, the 
circumstances are distinguishable and tlie need for eqiiating bandi- 
eaps of the two categories of candidates is clear. So fai as^ the 
cericra! scheme of secondary education is concerned, there is no 
such direct competition lietween the students ol the Hindi-speakin-g 
regions and the non-Hindi-speaking regions and there i.s not the_same 
need fc'r (levisine a measure of equivalence in the handicaps. In the 
case of si'condary schools generally, thei-efore, in our view, there is 
even less reason' to impo.se such a compulsion than tliere is in the 
case of ronip'-'tiiivc examinations. In tins context, we suggest that, 
instruction in the Hindi language to the students in the non-Hindi- 
'qtT I'ouic'is is to he loolvcd upon not as a iiaiidiccip oi as a huidcii 
but as a iadlity to tliern for the acqui.sition of what is appointed to 
be tlie official language at pan-Indian levels of intercourse and 
thcrcliy of a linguistic ability which they would find uselul for all 
manners of occasions in their after-life. 


A compulsory requirement to'learn a non-Hindi regional language, 
whether Dravidian'or not, by the Hindi-speaking students would 
stand on a different footing altogether. Even m the case of a st.ideal 
who would have occasion to go outside the Hindi-speaking areas, 
to regions in wii'di oliit'C ’anguages are spovien, o may oe Iriai tee 
student may have acquired a regional language other than that of 
fhe region to which his occasions have taken him in after-life. Be- 
■sides. the number of persons whose occasions would take them out¬ 
side tliCH' linguistic region would be relatively small compared to Ine 
total population of the region. 


It would be unjustifiable to impose the compulsion of learning 
such a language on tl'e Hindi-speaking student when the ch.ances 
of such acquisition being of definite and specific use to him are so 
small. The correct npDior.ch to tire =s3uc therefore, in our opinion, is 
to provide the widest possible facilities for learning other Indian 
languages in the Hindi-speaking areas and to organise suitable 
gun'r..>r incentives for undergoing such instruction but not to impose 
.su'ih s.jiecific compulsion on individual sludent.s. 


I'he matter has therefore to be considered in our view in a 
diffcr-enl, and wholly educational or pedagogic context. It might be 
tonsiderr-l purely on educational or pedagogic grounds whether the 
curriculum os’ the secondary schools in the Hindi-speaking areas 



would admit of a further subject in languages. If it would ana if 
the expert opinion of educationists is to the effect that the teaching 
time spared in the case of Hindi-speaking students by their no> having 
to learn one extra language is best utilised in their own interest by 
introducing a further language subject;, the curricidurn ircry be 
framed accordingiy. In that event amongst the possible options in 
sucli a compulsory language subject tlie various Indian regional 
languages other than Hindi should :leaiui'e along witn Sanskiii and 
other ianguages like French, German, Russian, eic. 

University Ediseation 

14. We must now consider the question ol the medium for uni¬ 
versity educalion. The various possible alternatives in the lieid are 
Erigii'di, Hindi and the regional hrngMag'rs m tlie lespe^-t)vt' areas. 
It does not require much advocacy to estubli-li the greater suiiabihty, 
pT'ovided certain conditions are fulfilled, of the Lidian ianguages as 
the general media of insiruction in die universities : i the pia<‘e of 
English. The argument has two aspeeis; one, from the point of 
view of the effect of the medium of instruction on the student 
himrclf who undergoes it; and the other, from a social point of view', 
tha^ is to say, with reference to the place and usefulness of such a 
student in the community to wliich he belongs. 

Most of what can be said on the subject has already been pro- 
nonn^md, Vvdth great clarity and an unusual insistence, in the writ¬ 
ings of Mahatma Gandiii. Apart frean that, each one of us, who 
has undergone the course of instruction as it used to be. knows to 
his cost liow much of a wnrarisome jjurdening of the memory, a 
sacrifice of the faculty of iiub pendent thinking, and a biuiiting of 
intellect lias to be incurred tiie proce'ss of such instruction due to 
its medium being an ej.lir-ely alien language. In fact, fully half 
or more uf the educational eilort under such a system is engaged in 
the skill of merely acquiring a suificieni mastery ('ver the medium 
of expression to the inevitable detriment of subject-matter and 
original thinlcing. In spite of the immense amount of effort which 
under this system has to be expended on tlu? acquisition merely of 
the facility for expression in the English language, it: is douburu 
whether a large proportion, of even the best products of the Univer¬ 
sities, at the end of their education oi ever aft' rweu'd:', aecuu : . 

sufliclent mastery of the foreign medinm to rriake th-?!: [ , ;nu 

pletely at home and to release fiuly their capacity for thought and 
contemnlat :on from the consciousness and fetters of a linguistic 
medium imperfectly mastered. A distinguislied educallonist and 
man of affairs, one of the foremost in his own fioid, in the course of 
his evidence befrire us stated that, to that day, in spile of tin* fact 
that the English language was his language of thinking and his 
almost exclusive single linguistic tool of Ihought and exprw:' er , Ic' 
still experienced traces of a handicap of a foi'eign medium er- 
pression yvhen engaged in consideration of absUmse and ch'‘;eoh 
concepts in his field of study. It is possible that this handicap of a 
foreign medium of instruction, never or almost never rxudV^i dy 
mastered, has all along been a 'drag’ on original Indian ,b r e 
during these decades during wbach dne ben(xhts of higher udr-, g,- . 
have been available to successive generations of Indians passing 
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through the Indian Universities. It has been argued by some in. 
support of this contention, that during these decades original con¬ 
tributions by Indian scholars, such as would be accepted by inter¬ 
national academic opinion as being by way of specific i^dition to 
the sum-total of human knowledge in any particular branch ol study, 
have lain more in the fields of natural sciences like physics, chemis¬ 
try, botany, etc. That such original contribution in the fields of 
wiiat may be called the ‘humanities’, has not been considerable, in 
spile of the fact tiiat tins country has evinced in the past a special 
ctmius for the humanilies and speculative studies generally, and 
having regard to the tremendous mieilectual status of which this 
countrw is potentially capable, v/ould seem to call tor special expla¬ 
nation.' It is suggested that the explanation at least in part lies in 
the fact that in Uie practical science; the question of the linguistic 
medium is relatively not so significaiu as in the humanities wherein 
the vehicle td cxpre.sson enters into tlie argument far more 
intimately. 

As Mahatma Gandhi obser\'cd as early as 1916: ‘Every Indian 
iDudi. bccaust.' he reaches his knowlt^Jgo through the Ei-igiish langu¬ 
age, iost at least six precious years of life. IVlultsply Ihut by the 
number of students turned out by our schools and colleges and 
find out for yourselves how many thousand years have been lost 
to the nation.' The charge against us is, that wc have no initiative. 
How can we have any if we are to devote the precious years ot our 
life to the masterv of a foreign tongue? We fail in this attempt 

•pg,) .Then again: ‘The foreign medium has caused 

brain fag, put an undue strain upon the nerves of our children, 
made inern crammers and imitators, unfitted them for original work 
and thought, and disabled them for filtrating their learning to the 
familv or the masses. The foreign medium has made our children 
practically foreigners in their own ’and. It is the greatest tragedy 
of the existing system. The foreign medium has prevented the 
growth of our vernaculars. If I had the powers of a despot, I would 
today stop the tuition of our boys and girls through a foreign 
medium, and require all the teachers and professors on pain of dis¬ 
missal to introduce the change forthwith. 1 would not wait for the 
preparation of text-books, they will follow the change. It i.s an 
evil that needs a summary remedy’. Coming from Mahatma Gandhi 
this is indeed a very strong indictment of the English medium. 

It is widely recognised that the general medium of instruction 
in the Universities has to be eventually replaced by the Indian langu¬ 
ages. Of course we recognise that for a long time to come in some 
of the faculties, especially in the field of scientific studies, English 
will have to continue as the medium of instruction. As we see 
the matter, the replacement of the medium will come in what are 
generally known as the humanities first; thereafter probably in the 
professions; and lastly in the scientific subjects. 

15. The other and equally important aspect of the inadvisability 
of all higher education being confined to a foreign medium of instruc¬ 
tion is the inevitable segregation of the educated classes from the 
stream of life of the rest of the community, which such a state of 
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affairs is liable to bring about. Here again, we can do no better 
than quote trorn the writings of Mahatma Gandhi: — 

‘Surely it is a ..self-demonstrated proposition that the youth of 
a nation cannot keep or establish a liv'ing contact with the 
masses unless their knowledge is received and ;i:;similalcd 
tnrough a medium understood by the pc'ople. Who can 
calculate the immeasurable loss .sustained by the nation 
ov/ing to tnou.sands of il.s young men having been obliged 
to waste years in mastei ;ng a foreign lan.guage and its 
iffiorn, of which in their daily life they have the least use 
and^ in leaining which they had to neglect their oirn 
motnei-torieiie <ind the.h' own literature? There never was 
a gicatei superstition than titai a particular Jangua.ge can 
be mcapabie oi expansion or of expi'cssing abstruse or 
.scientihc ideas. A language is an exact reilection of the 
cnaracter and growth of its speakers. 

Among the many evils of foreign rule this blighting imposition 
ot a toreign medium upon tin:' youth of dhe counfry will 
be counted by history as one of the greatest. It has sapped 
the energy ot the nation, it has shortened the lives of the 
pupils, it has estranged them from tlie masses, it has made 
education unn(‘cessarily e.xpen.sivc. If this process is still 
persisted m, it bids fair to rob the nation of its soul.' The 
sooner tlierefore educated India shakes itself free from 
the hvjanotic .spell of the foreign medium, the better it 
would be for them and the people.’* 

Rabinafranath Tagore once likened the university education 
reccaved by a tew Indians to a train with lights flooding the corn- 
pat mients flitting across the country.side. The compartments may 
be ht up for the passengers of the train but the light is no use for 
the countryside through which the train passes beyond giving them. 

from't higher education, so much cut away 

from the lest ot the community, could not only not do any good to 
the general mass of the community, it could also not do all the 
good it might otherwise to its recipients themselves. 

furfrer*''''^ that it is not necessary to labour the argument any 


16. I- ears are sometimes expressed that there would be a falling 
ott in academic standards and more particularly in the field of 
scientific advance and technological development, in which we are 
already perhaps a generation behind the advanced countries of th£> 
world and that ‘the clock would be put back’ still further if we 
should abandon the medium of the Engli.sh language We of course 
whole-heartedly admit the force of the argument that our scientists 
and technicians should be in a position to keep abreast of scientific 
and technological development in their fields of study taking place 
all over the world. The advances so taking place, we are advised 
are available in many of the fields more readily in books iournals 
and periodicals in the English language than in any other. ’ We have 

* ‘Young India’—5-7-192S. 
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been at pains in the foregoing portions of this to 
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suitably phased and graduated so as not to Olect acauv init stanaaiu . 

Tiie next point for consideration is whether the univeiJtT 
r ,1.1 «hnnld lie Hindi or thf‘ regional languages; and as a pait oi 

Hi? laSeV%iuestion In particular, whether it is imperative that for 

or f...' phti«.l»r sgr,™ ..I -'g “'gg.'-nbin ti- 

to be an identical medium ol instruction m ah U^uvcipt...,, 
country, which obviously can oiuy be the Hindi language. 

Tn this connection we have heard it argued that the only satis- 
f'wtory medium of instruction in education at all stages, mcduding toe 
nn\ZIsitY ^ is the mother-tongue. Some of us arp inclined to 
i vTew thi as between different Indian languages, this argument 
ratS overdone. Of course it is desirable that at the university 
‘1-rm of education where, except in the faculty of languages, acqmsi- 

itself is not the major aim but rather 
th( acquisition of knowledge in the subject of the speciah.sed study 
!mdertaken by the student, the tool of language should not be such a 
urdJn as to inhibit the attainment of substantive knowledge 
Havine regard however, tP the close similarities between le 
rbffertmt Indian languages, the fact that they will have^ largely 
.‘V tnrbnjc.ai vocabularles, that there is close resemblance "i 

t w’ idiama of e-rpr asion and turns of phrase amongst the Inmau 



languages reflecting as it does the identities in the cuituial uihtii 
tance of the different language groups, and furthermore, thal eaen 
university undergraduate will, in the scheme that we envi^ ige, conic 
to the University with a good working knowledge of Hindi, we woaiu 
not view the adoption of the Hindi medium at the urn verity stage 
in the non-Hindi areas as in any sense unfeasible or out oi court. 

One of the arguments advanced .m support of a cominrci 
medium in all Universities in the country is as follows. It is sug¬ 
gested that the Indian intelligentsia, drawn from 
language groups, v/ill not be unified and will get fragnicuitv a n irc 
media of instruction in the Universities are various and, 1hcre*:u’e,, 
that the unity of the country will be affected adversefy. Uodor tlie 
scheme of education that we visualise, university gradiciios an (O'er 
the country, having received a minimum instruction in Txincu com¬ 
pulsorily at the secondary stage, will all possess the medium oi tiie 
all-India language as a cmnmon means of communication. Of course, 
it is irue Uial a non-Hindi giaduah' will probably as a rule have a 
higher linguistic ill) lity in Ills own regional language which apait 
irr)rn b'diig a language ol study lor »a longer jjei’ioci in his educutioual 
career, would a’so have been his medium oi insti tuition.^ A^iivk. 
therefore the original language of thinking of tfie intelligentsia in. the 
different language groups miglit !) the respective regional languages, 
there will liavG^iieen forged sufficient links between the difTercnt 
language groups, tlirougli tlie instrumentality of a common al -Indicj 
medium for pmposes at any rate of comprehension, to sira.aiir, in all 
its essential asp'cts at this levc^l, tlie country’s sense of unity. In 
the rircLiuista’ic s that ohitain in India, tlie simpicr and supericn; 
solution of a common medium in all Universilit's may not be avail¬ 
able and one may have to he content witli a more comptex solution. 
Even if the Universities ultimately come to adopt different media 
for some courses of study, the general arrangements that we icconi- 
mend—namchg (11 a certain inininiiuYi ot conipulsc)iy Hindi instiuc- 
tion in the secondary stage, (2) all Universities admitting Hindi 
medium caiid''dates tor their exarninrdlons, and (3) a piovision 
whereimder there will be scope for inelitutions with Hindi as the 
medium of iri'tru(‘tion wlierever and to the extent to which there is 
a demand for them —would still secure, rnough pi obfibly at tlieii 
minimum, tlu' efisruitial recuiij’emcuts of the situation so far as the 
educational system is concerned. 

A siuele common linguistic medium iu all Universities would 
obviate ihl difficulties of migration of students and teachers and 
se^mr^' tr« both of tliem the same high degree of potential mobility 
v/hich is afforded at present l)y the common medium, of a foreign 
language. Herein also, in our view, for all the practical requrre- 
ments of tlu' sitiialion, tlie solution tlwt we should be propounding 
woukl be adequate. We would suggest that in all the Universities 
where the regional language is the medium of instruction for a 
faculty, permission should be freely granted to teachers v/ho ar ’ 
unable'to express themselves in the regional language to resort to 
the Hindi language. The students, having undergone a cour.se of 
compulsory education in Plindi in the secondary schools, shcvuld have 
no difficulty in following the lectures as they would have a sufficient 
knowledge^of Hindi, at any rate for purposes of comprehension. In 
fact so far as accommodation of individuals is concerned, we would 
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advocate the largest practicable liberality in respect of lectures being 
given even in English by individual professors and lecturers who 
may not have yet acquired the ability to express themselves in Hindi 
or the regional languages. We are concerned with the change-over 
of the general system, and it is desirable, for obvious reasons, to 
avoid hardships to individuals to the maximum possible extent. The 
lectures of university professors are rated by their subject-content 
and not merely on grounds of linguistic ability. It may well bo a 
long time before inose woo have oeen brought up in the old order 
and have learnt and pondered over their subjects in the English 
language can switch (wer their thhiking to an Indian language and 
cultivate the ability for expressing thernseWes adequately therein. 
It may indeed happen that a full and satisfactory change-over will 
not take place until a nev/ generation, brought up under different 
linguistic conditions, has replaced the existing generation. In our 
view, so long as the change-over of the system generally is brought 
about, the accommodation of any such individual exceptions makes 
no difference and ought to be liberal and readily forthcoming. 


18. The system that we would recommend, .so far as the question 
of medium of instruction in Universities as between regional language 
and Hindi is concerned, would be as follows: — 

(1) Universities should have the freedom to decide for them¬ 
selves whether they would adopt the regional language or 
Hindi as the general medium in their respective Univer¬ 
sities. 

(2) It may be left to the Universities themselves to decide in 
concert with each other, and after due deliberation in their 
established organs of consultation like the Inter-University 
Board, in what faculties, particularly in the professional 
subjects and Natural Sciences, and at what stages, parti¬ 
cularly whether in the post-graduate stage, the teaching 
should be through a common medium of Hindi alone in all 
Universities on the displacement of the English medium. 

(3) All Universities should in any event be required to arrange 
to examine students offering themselves for any university 
examinations with Hindi as the medium of instruction. 

(4) All affiliating Universities should also be under obligation 
to offer affiliation on equal terms to any colleges or institu¬ 
tions teaching through Hindi as the medium of instruction 
for any of their courses in the territorial jurisdiction of the 
University. 

We have noticed in Chapter XI the special case of legal education. 
When a change-over of the linguistic medium becomes ripe in the 
field of legal education, we anticipate that such education will have 
to be provided both in the Hindi medium and in the regional language 
medium in all regions. The solution is consistent with what is sug¬ 
gested above. So far as other professional faculties are concerned, 
we have no particular views to urge and would leave the matter for 



consideration by the Universities themselves in concert with each 
other as suggested above.* 

question that next arises for consideration is whether, in 
addition to the provision that the Hindi medium should be eligible 
lor all examinations in all the Universities, it is not necessary to 
provide specifically for the setting up of institutions in which 
instniction through the Hindi medium would be available. A sug¬ 
gestion that might be considered in this connection would be that a 
provision for instruction through the Hindi medium should be made 
by all teaching Universities as far as possible in at least one institu¬ 
tion in each faculty. We do hope the Universities will consider such 
a suggestion favourably although, of course, it is not in itself a 
complete answer to the problem of providing instructional faculties 
tlirough the Hindi medium. For one thing, such an arrangement 
would leave out the Universities which are exclusively affiliating 
bodies. Moreover, in the more popular courses of study, the provi¬ 
sion of a single institution at one place might not adequately meet 
the requirements of students from all over the territory within the 

I, Dr. R. P. Tiipath-^* '.vhilc ai^recing with the CoJiirnissiDn’s recommendations in 
thrs paragraph, wishes to have his following views placed on record : 

He personally believes that the medium of instruction at the university stage should 
ultimately be only one and tor obvious reasons it could onlv be Hindi. 'Phe Universities 
should continue in the meantime the present medium, namely, English and not hustle 
theniselves into adopting any of the regional languages; they should wait until Hindi 
has been made a suitable and eflcctivc medium for all university education. This is 
necessary lor the sake of maintaining standards during the transitional period which is so 
critical in the life of the nation. 

^ 2. While he agrees with the recommendations made in this paragraph, Sardar ^Fcja 

bingh would hkc to suggest the following scheme for consideration by the Universities 
so that as far as possible a uniform system should be built up throughout India in respect 
of the medium_ of university education. This scheme in his opinion is calcukued to give 
due place and importance to the regional languages as well as tlindi as media of education 
and to enable them to develop freely without standing or appearing to stand in the way 
of each other. Having regard to the place assigned to it by the Cc^nstitution and the 
need to foster the feeling of unity among all citizens of the country, it is imperative that the 
Hindi language should feature as a medium of instruction in the universities; at the 
sanie time as our country is polyglot and the regional languages of the country are entitled 
to have avenues opened to them for their fullest development, they must also feature 
as media of instruction at the university stage. Resides the Hindi and the regional lan¬ 
guages have their respective specific places appointed to them in the Union and State 
administrations and consequentially as language media for the Union and State public 
service examinations. Having regard to all these considerations, Sardar Teja Singh would 
propose the following scheme for consideration by the Universities : 

(1) Regional languages should be the media of education up to the degree standard 
for all Humanities. 

(2) Hindi should be the medium of instruction for all the scientific subjects through¬ 
out and for all post-graduate teaching in all subjects. 

(3) For professional and technical courses such as medicine and engineering Hindi 
should be the medium. 

The scheme should come into force eventually when Hindi as well as regional lan¬ 
guages have developed sufficiently and are in a position to replace English without affecting 
the requisite standards. For scientific and technical subjects the change-over from Fng- 
lish to Hindi will obviously take a longer time. So far as legal education is concerned. 

It IS imperative that for many a year until the High Courts and tlie Supreme Court give 
up the use of English the medium of education for law classes should continue to be 
English. Furthermore, knowledge of English should be made compulsory for all law- 
graduates for all time to come having regard to the nature of our system of laws and judi- 
;cial administration. 
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jurisdiction of the University, un the other may be that 

even in a teaching University certain exceptions to ru e 

would need to be made; for instance in 

which the number of institutions providing mstruction is no m ^ 
small the provision of even one institution with the Hindi medium 
of instruction might mean disproportionate additional cost. At tne 
evd S h aching^^institutions Affiliated to Universities, there^ vvou d 
doubtless be some large institutions in which the number ot students 
desirous of taking the Hmdi medium may be sufficient to make 
practicable for the authorities to provide separate teaching m the 
Hindi medium as well; except for sued cases, the 
media in the same institution wood not, ic is contended, be financia 
lY practicable as a rule. All hi ail tne situation is too complex for a 
single solution lo be applicable nmversally, and, apart 
line that wherever there is demand for instruction through the Hi* ^ 
medium every effort should be made by Univcrsuics and educational 
auUiorities to meet the demand in the interest of the student popula¬ 
tion of the region, we would leave the matter for being dealt with on 
the merits of' each case by the concerned authorities. 

A suggestion has been made that in addition to requiring Uniyer- 
sifif's lo'offer facilities for examining students in the Hindi medium 
and to offer equal affiliating facilities to institutions tfeachmg through 
tliat nr'dium. the Central Government should themselves establish 
and run a certain number of Central Universities particularly in the 
non-Hindi-speaking areas, with Hindi as the medium of 
('xdusivciv to replace English as such replacement becomes possible 
in different faculties. The suggestion proceeds that furthermore 
powers .shou'd be taken to authorise colleges or institutions, teaching 
Ihroiip'ii the medium of Hindi within the jurisdiction ol othci ni 
versities, to affiliate to such Central Hindi Universities in certain 
circumstances to be suitably .specified in this behalf. .The object of 
the suggestion is that there should be alternative facilities available 
for afiiiiation to institutions teaching through the Hindi medium, 
should 1b^ aforementioned arrangements not prove adequate, toe 
suppcstion while its nv'rits arc obvious, would present certain diffi- 
cultie";. Such a pro^nF’lon for ‘cxtra-tGrritoria^’ affiliation mignt be 
rec;vdcd as an encroachment on the jurisdictional fields of U.civot- 
siti--' Most of th'* statu+cs -onsfituting our Universities delimit the 
Vfou’idaries of the Ilnivcrsilv’s jurisdiction and, as a rule, institutions 
v/itiiin ihpso areas cannot seek affiliation to any other University. 
Tiu starting of Central Univorsities with powers for such extra- 
ten iiotial’ affiliation wouid therefore run counter to the established 
form 01 university organisation. Besides, admmistratively there 
might b ’ difficulties about such Central Hindi-medium Universities 

suP'^rvising over affir=ated inslitiitions situate at distant places and 
within the’jurisdiction of other Universities. Altogether, _we would 
advise that such an expedient may be considered only if it is found to 
be necessary owing to the aforementioned arrangements failing and 
it being found that Hindi-medium institutions are put to difficulties 
in securing local university affiliation. 

“>0 In our v-iew. even under the limited scheme suggested in para- 
«rap'i 18 above, the migration of students and teachers from one- 
University to another would be practicable and it would be possible 
to engage, without serious difficulty, the services for instructional- 
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purposes of professors with otlier mother-tongues e\’en where lie' 
medium is a different regional language. The system will leave the 
university and college authorities to determine for themselves in how 
many institutions instruction through the Hindi medium should be 
provided. By providing that affiliating facilities should be equally 
available for Hindi medium institutions and for the examination of 
students offering the Hindi medium by every Universit^x viability 
and a sufficient degree of elasticity wniuld be imparted to the system 
to enable it to respond to the size of the relative demand for instruc¬ 
tion through the media of the Hindi or the regional languages. The 
efficient replacement of the English medium by tlie medium of an 
Indian language depends upon preparations made for providing 
adequate text-books and other reading matter in the language of 

. the new medium. It is impossible to predict to what extent and at 

t what time such literature will become available for new faculties in 

, different regional languages and in Hindi. By leaving the system 

ilexible, we admit of the university authorities making adjustments 
as the situation develops. They are responsible for the maintenance 
^_ of academic standards and it is rigid and proper that this discretion 

should remain in them. The number of colleges providing facilities 
in one or the other medium of instruction in different regions will 
depend upon the relative size of the demand from the student popula¬ 
tion which, in its turn, would be determined by the employment 
opportunities and other openings available in the regional language 
in question as against Hindi. There is no reason to suppose that 
such an arrangement would be necessarily to the prejudice of the 
regional language which is destined to replace the foreign medium 
in all fields of administration and commerce and industry internally 
within each region. If it should happen that a larger number of 
students in a particular faculty in a particular region seek instruction 
in the Hindi medium instead of in the medium of the regional 
language, this can only mean that larger opportunities are available 
for students qualifying through the former linguistic medium, and it 
could surely not be to the advantage of any region to debar the 
student population of that particular region from availing themselves 
of such opportunities. When the scales are held even as between the 
two media and the door kept open for both, as will be done in the 
system advocated above, the adjustment between the relative 
demands for instruction through the two media will be the natural 
resultant of the importance or the utility of the two media as 
adjudged by the student population whose requirements must 
^ ^obviously be the deciding factor in the situation. 


In our terms of reference we have been enjoined in making our 
recommendations to have due regard to ‘the industrial, cultural and 
scientific advancement of India’. We are satisfied that if the dis¬ 
placement of the English language in the educational system takes 
place in the manner we have envisaged, no prejudice would be caus- 
' ed to the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of India 
and in fact advantages would accrue immediately in the field of 
cultural development and eventually in respect of industrial, and 
■ scientific advancement as well. 
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21. It is soiricUmes argued as if a smaller ni'.inber of pupils 
to the regional language as a result of some of them taking to me 
Hindi' medium, or m certain cases instruction not i'.em::; mmiiablfc 
ihrough the reeiunai language medium at all, would abor, ihe clevo- 
lopment or retard the general growth of the regional knguagc. Ui 
our view the fear is exaggerated. It is quite correct that language 
develons onlv in response to the needs for linguistic expression, in 
tlie past, our'regional languages have been shut out from many liefcte^ 
and, particularly the field of higher pducation in the present context, 
;.nd have in consequence suffered grave handicaps such as ina^^- 
ouacies of vocabulary, technical terms, forms and expressions. But' 
/he e^'cliisiop ftl' a regional languaae as a medium, and of coui>;e ims 
■mplics equally to Hindi as wmll, from certain fields of specialisect 
scientific knowledge could not be considered as fatal to the develop¬ 
ment of tlie languhgP or its general growth. Suppose, for instance, 
the rer-ional language (or Hindi) is not in use tor purposes ol higher 
ai iriikwresearcli; this would mean, at the most, that a certain number 
of abstruse terms vv'uich very likely will be adopted Irom iideina-- 
lional terminolo.gy and, in any case, would nev'er enter the currenc^^ 
of common spi'ecli, would not get devclopc'd in that language. 
inav affecl the enrichment of thi' specialised vocabulary of the 
to tliat extiml but could ccuise no hurt to tffe development 
of'theiangaage as a linguistic too! lor all literary and everyday 
purpc'ses, 'Likewise', it is not going to make any difference to the 
oro'v'Oh and cUwoloi'ment of a regional language whether tlie vumb^ 
r P' ine say in tim F'ao',.i1tv of Law. in that language is 

oiviv r-icht' lu,nd-ed’ins'fead of hein.g'a thousand, the further two 
hundred i'avim; been !os+ to the Hind' language on account of the 
oiipnrtunitic'i av;;i'a!'''e in llie leg;.l irrofes.sion for studc.n|,s qurditying 


; rtud:.irU:h 

I'upid’'ed inste:-'/ o! 
‘i\drn>' been iorb to tr 


(fi>'pprU!rntic'a n 


do lob ir^ virinciul.:' 'ibnl tlie pcoferpinp com 

salr''alio’i in respaci of higher cducaLon Pmuld he the inejnentai 
b-. f' 'it 0.1 dc\’cl op in ent to a !a.nguage and iwt the academic rcquire- 
n'ent ; and .oH rihutes of !ri,gher odueatioii itsoll. Unierersities exist 
fm maintaining !iig,!i academic siaudarrl.s and .imparfng botli^ the 
content of tlm ivn'x.vif e!;';'- rerv! t’lc real to seek :i. I'o toeur alunmi, not 
ince !v for language dcvcL'p'ucnt. 


‘•'i Tiir case of institutions tor seieutific and tcdinical educatio.n 
rr-qm'rr.s ‘aoecial nr,lice. So lar as sucli insLtutioiis are fnanced by 
fn(» Government of India whollv or in part, if would be competent 
f.v- P e ('enlra.' (dos ornment to fix the linguistic m: cimm tlirougn 
whi'h instrncimn wil' be imparted in thc-'-e instilutious. Obviously 
tlris'wi’l bcu.-e to be 1i'.c Hindi ianguag';- where students drawn from 
all over the country from the dilTcrenl linguist'c groups may have 
to a'-ai' tl’cvnselvo.s of sucli training facilities: it could be the regional 
lan'maor whi r.' the students are exclusively or almost wholly from, 
a sUmle lingui.slic grouo. The is.suc, like call such questions, .iun to be 
rcsiilvcd pragmatically' each case being decided on its own specific 
merits It mav also be that there are at some placms State institutions 
tlie bfiK'ni:: Mf' which are not wholly confined to students coming from, 
thoso narli' ular States. Specialised technical institutions like, say, 
veteiinarv colleges, schools and colleges of minerology, agricultural' 
colleges etc., cannot be duplicated all over the States merely because- 
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of a change of policy in the linguistic medium for imparting instru(> 
tion in such institutions. Nor would it be to the interest of such 
States themselves to virtually exclude students from other States by 
adopting the medium of the local language, as tlie economy of such 
institutions is likely to be upset by any serious derogation of tlio 
numbers of pupils to be catered by them. Wc have no doubt that in 
all such cases the States conL*erned would agree to the common 
linguistic medium of the Hindi language being adopted as the 
rnediuiTi of instruction to obviate all such diliiculties. 

23. It must be recorded that in the \'iew of some of us, there are 
certain lUitable advantages to b^' gained if it were possible eventually 
’to adopt a common medium of instruction in all Universities over 
tlm greater part Oi university studies. Apart from tlie advantages 
of frnobilitv' in rest^ecl of botli toacliers and students in tlie Univer¬ 
sities in all ilie regions in tills event, in the view ol some of us, it is 
imyieratiVG f'.)!' serving the coimtrr’ss national unity tiiat the intelii- 
^ genisia in ali the linguistic regions .should iuix'O Ijcsni educated in a 

common linguistic medium. Tliere are other variations within this 
view: some of us think that, if not lor all subjects, at any rate, loi' 
studies in the sc:erihic‘ subjects and for professional studies as dis¬ 
tinct from Die Humanities, a common linguistic medium for univer- 
sd^' eclucaticiii is indisyionsab-le: some olners bold the view Liiat while' 
mal ‘languages may lie used up to tlie level oi Interrnedird:e 

vy 'nil)v',tior).L'/Ie\’e] of graduation, ior luglier studies tlicre should be 

a ^'duueon lingir’biic mcdliirn, the Union language. These views 
ai-.' uo^: sliare(i h\- tliose amoiigst us who think tfiat the regional 

langiiages musl be eligilile lev all times as a medium of instruction 

i]"i hiedu.d.’ education at all suiges and in ail iac'ulties. Wc’ are all 
acu^-od.. lrowe\a:er, t'v,l die ciao/'ce of tlae mcdiiuiri s^ioiild be left to tlie 
n,s’tiv<' UniwiFsilies Dicmscir'es dc'cidf': tlia.! tl\^'‘ an ctngemr iits 
siiece'.t'-'d above in p:u;agraph 18 rclaliv'e to the university medium 
rr, iU'l iu rmv event, be'ivr:uae; Dud: these au'e Die minirnuni arrange- 
the sv'stei'n (d unjsrors.itv (‘'duCcd.i(’>n ii: t.lie country 
for the orrra^ivu and that, for the rest, tlu' silnation may be watched 
it deveiopu We are r'lso all agreed tlu^t, iho evolution of a sub- 
stanDally idenllcal lernrinelogy for all regional, language's, including 
the Union 'aneuage. when actuallv aceomrilislied ‘n due course' of 
wan'd consicUraldv reduce so to sav. the ‘distance’ between 
the diTerent linguistic media and tliereby make the issue as betwemi 
Hindi and the regional languages less acute and Die choice less diffi- 
* cu’^ than h a'Uiear ' todav. In onr o]Tinion also the evenfnal adoption 

of a common medium of instructa:'!! where prac'ticable woinu a 
highly desirable objective. 
f 

Accordingly, wc would advise Diat the question of medium of 
instruction hi'tbe University should be lef^ primarily for considera¬ 
tion by the university authorities themselves who will, no douliD 
alwavs want to keep in step with other Universities for tkte important 
purpose of maintaining comparable academic standards. Nobody 
could have a greater concern for maintenance of high academic 
standards in a University than the authorities of the University 
itself The situation as it presents itself today is uncertain, and we 
would leave it to crystallise as it may, subject to the maintenance of 
certain essential fekures which we have recited above, under the 
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free choice made in respect of the medium by .he w they 

ties. The Government of India have recently ^ 

have no intention of making the medium of instr uctu n in U . 
a subject-matter for a policy decision by ® uy 

regulation in this behalf, on the lines 

Central Government would seem to be coveied undei „ 

‘co-ordination and determination of standards in . V,!eHtutions’ 
hipher education or research and scientific and techmcdl i . . - » 

„hch is Suclc-d in Iho Union Linl in U,o Seventh &*odule and . 
Within the legislative and executive powers ol tlie Central Govern 

merit. 

AUttoueh it is not of proximate interest, we con.sidcr it our duty . 
to touch upon a point of fundamental principle which mii?ht possibly 
■iriS in tS fubu ” As stated above, the Government o India have 

already decided in principle not to make the " ’"^ImSate 

in Universities an issue of Government policy. Consideiing Int stale 
of flux in which several important factors governing this issue are 
at present we have no doubt that this is the right decision and we 
have endorsed it in the foregoing. We would, however, like to make 
onedr tio observations on this important isiu.e of autonomy ot 
Universities’ which might become pertinent if e 

issue ultimately, does not get resolved satislaclorily. The principle 
cif autonomy for Universities is of course a very wholesome principle. 

It is intended to secure independence from the executive Govern- 

Lnt in thd? teaching by unfversitv -‘'-gd STn^fetlTS 

freedom within the Universities and subserve the best interesls oi 
advancement of knowledge. So far as the question of the lingiiif>.-ic 

of the instruction or the conditions m which the instruction is 
imnarted there would not seem to be any reasons, in principle, why 
the last word must rest with each university authority acting on i s 
own judgment. We feel confident that the university authorities 
would while taking their decisions, act in due deference to ^c 
national language policy as adopted by the country for itself. On 
this topic Mahatma Gandhi observed as undei.— 

‘In my opinion this is not a question to be decided by academi¬ 
cians They cannot decide through what language the 
boys and girls of a place are to be educated. That question 
is aireadv decided for them in every free country. Nor can 
thev decide the subjects to be taught. That depends upon 
the'wants of the country to which they belong. Theirs is 
a privilege of enforcing the nation’s will m tne best manner 
pos'tible^'’ When this country becomes really free, Ine 
question of medium will be settled only one way. The 
academicians will frame the syllabus and prepaie text¬ 
books accordingly. And the products of the education of 
fl free India will answer the requirements of the country 
as t(»day they answer those of the forei^^i^n ruler. So long 
as we the educated classes play with this question, I very 
much fear we shall not produce the free and nealthy India 
of our dreams. We have to grow by strenuous effort out 

*yiJc the stavcnu-i:t made by S!iri M. At. Das, Deputy Alinis'er ior lUucalion. un 

24 rh Noveivibeih 



of our bondage, wliether if is educational economical 
social or political. The effort itself is threo-iourtlis ol the 
battle’. 

24. We would like to point out the consistencv of our 
in th'' main with tlio reconur.endations made hy the , 

Education Commission and Secondary Education Covnmission^ I heie 
is, of course, a difference in the perspective in whici^ wt have 
approached tiic question and tlie perspective in which it w a., 
pi'Mched by these iwo commissions in tlieir 

these commissions considered tlie question ol educauoii m^thc tin e .. 
larmuares. nameiv. English, Hindi and regional language, u'oin then 
exptirt'a-nd pedagogic point of view, as a part 

into the wholo' field of university education and sccoiidcuy edutation 
resDixdivelv we were concerned to formulate specific views a^s to the 

piStrt 5„d™ko„ i„ ,h«r Sngu.g... .houkl i" 

Qt',<.fos of the educational svstem in the context ol the language 
problem of the country and the prm.isions relating to language made 
in the Constitution. As might have been expected, ther ^ome 
d’ffcrence in ihcir recommendations and our views, .aige y i * 
w‘o h'lve had to’no more into certain particulars and record specific 
conclusions; these conclu.sions arc, however, within the iramework of 
schemes recommended by these commissions. 

The Univ-ersitv Education Commis.sK.)n has made the following 
recommendations' in regard to Hie medium of education. 

‘that for the medium of instruction for higher education 
EnSlh k lepl.cod » early as practicable by an Indiai. 
language which cannot be Sanskrit on account ot vita 
difficulties; 

tn-n Hi niinils at the Higher Secondary and Wniversity stages 
cotSsant'with three languages,-the regional 
language, the Federal language and English (the last one 
in ordm- to acquire the ability to read books in English), 

that (ii) higher education bo imparted through tne Instru¬ 
mentality ot the regional language with the option to use 
the Fede^-al language as the medium of instruction either 
for some subjects or for all subjects; 

th'it English be studied in High Schools and in the Universities 

' iSSir Sat vve may kei^ in touch with the living stream 
of ever-growing k.iowiedge . 

Ti wPI he seen that our recommendations about the mtyiim of 

LmcUo.. kc“«Sy cobsirtent with those of the University Edoca- 

tion Commission. 

The Secondary Education Commission has recommended that— 

‘During the Middle School stage, every chikl should be taught 
^ ot In-iett two laneuages. English and Hindi should be intro 
jked atX 0X0! the Jujilor Basic slage -g^keVIS 
principle that no two languages should be introduce 

the same year’. 
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It has also obscM’ved as regards the study of Hindi that- 

‘In view of its becoming the (rflicial language oi the Centre and 
of some States, every pupil at the secondary stage should 
be given an opportunity of acquiring a basic knowledge ^ 
nf the lamguage and it be left to him to develop it accoi i- 
iog to his ncmds. F]-om this point of view it is stressed 
that Hindi should i)e taught daring the middle school or 
the senior basic stage’. 

Furthermore, vhtl) reierence to the position of language studies it 
obstn’vcs — 

^We however, feel that under present circumstances it should 
be possible for a child to learn three languages. It is no 
doubt true tlie scripts licing diflcrent tn€g.stiain will be a 
jit lie heavv. but we believe that it is easier tor the child 
to learn tlu?se languages at an early stage than at a later 
stage’. 

In consideration of the more'specialised point of \’iew from which 
we had to approach tlie question, we \i:\ve l)ad to go into iurther 
details of certain aspects and record a specific conclusion about Hindi 
being made compulsory at a certain stage in the secoitdary school. 


Text-Books 

25. We must say a word about the problem of text-books. There 
aro no inlierent difllculties about crisuring an acieijuate .'•juppiv of 
t^xt-ln)oks corresponding to tl'm medinm in the university courses. 
This is almost whollv a matter of demand and supply. We have had 
the posiliori regarding the aval lad'); lily 'of text-books foi un.x\^Lisi^‘.;Y 
courses riivicvu'd and a paper was prepared on this sub;ject_^in the 
Commission's Offico’ ii ha:-. !)een prinhjd as item VII in the ‘Supple- 
m enta:i’ o 1 u i n 
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improvcnient in their quality. The quality of the text-books 
produced and whether they are original conapositions or merely 
translations would depend mainly on the capacity of our academic 
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personnel and any ''.eiiciencics in tliis regard could 
ca'nnect'on vvilh the iinguisiic medium. It there are peiso...> cage. ^ 
ot .comp .sing good Ksisl-I.iooks m liic English Jaiiguage, Iney .sauu .. 
hame no difficulty in rendering le:-:t-!raok.s into Ihndi or Lie legra.i. 
ia»gudges or collaborating wiih somebody else wno would limp tiici^ 
ta- achieve the rend.iring. A ciiange ol' lingmstjc nieauun ui n ..> 
context !s a neutral I'actor and cannot be blamed lor such defieieiu > 
in quality, in the b.ug run, it anything, tUe cl.ange ’'’o'-""’, ^ 

medium l.iv lielping to promote a bctt.er per.s'plion ui die .ui,),|e, - 
.matter should .s,.'rve a.i an inpietus to original tnuught and composKum. 

The problem is not merely one of text-books alone iiiiL and^lo an 
•even more impo 'lant extent, m tlic much hug'..; (|iiaio.'t,v o. i.. tc-- ii..,,. 
tii-ernture’ iliat is m'e.ied by sUidents reading tor iin!:\'ers;,y courses 
in drffereiL i'aculties. There has to be a good supply ol lamd-books 
histories of iluiughl. ' oograpnies oi thinliers and vviiteas, iisloiic... 
Uteralure and books e. hterary criticism, statistical alistracts, atlases, 
e.’KW'clopaedius, elc, as supporting readmg matter, ineie is at 
.preLnt a very acum shortage o; all tliese in all the Indian languages. 
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feevond empnasisnvp me jieeu lul uAJutiiu-LULio --- ^ 

viMdvt'rsiiv authorities in this respect. Our resources of per.sonnel 
■iffl'e limited and, if the Universities arranged for different suojecds 
tfeeing taken for working .up by different profcssor.s, we would be 



Iblp to obtain the best coverage in the shortest time. We do not 
know whether it would be possible or not to effect such '.Vmv,?^ 

ttn'oiudi the normal agencies for consultation between the - . - 

sities iik!> the tnter-Univel•sit^■ Board. It has been sugge.sted ti- us 
that for securing effective and co-ordinated action m this impoi ant 
iemert -VSs necwssaiw to set up a specitic and separate co-oi-dinating 
agenm.-’ imd<T the auspices rh the Cemral Ministry ol Lducation 
aV regards the actual carrying out ot the work. POfibly, it inay be 
found ’advisable to li'n'e some part o.f such work, relative ptincipally 
to tho supporting lileraUire. sponsored in an appropriaic vScctre.n ot 
the National Academy .f Languages, the setting up of which wc 
roromniend ri Clmpter XIV. Tlies. de'ails wdl lioweyer have to 
he scdtled and decided by the Education Ministry ol Die C.overnment 
of Ind'C We would merelv emphasise the paramount importance ot 

t'from the Universities, the State and the 


fViis work m whi''h, a]-iai, .. ..- . 

Union (h.ver-mncnls have also an obvious in.eres; m view 
bearing on the country's language policies. 


its 



CHAPTER YU 

LANl'iUAGE iN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—l 

(1) OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE UNION 

Some of the specific terms ot reference vvfiich tlie Comniissior: 
have been asked to make recommendations on are as to— 

(a) the progressive use of Uie Hindi language lor the ofliceal 
purposes of the Union; 

(b) restrictions on the use of tlie English language ioi’ all or 

H any of the ofliciai puiposes of the Union; 

i!: '-t :i' 

♦ (e) the preparation of a time-sdu dule according to which and 

the manner in which Hijidi may gradual I y replace English 
as the official language of the Union and as a language 
for communication between the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments and between one State Government and another. 

It is further laid down that ‘in making their recommendations, 

the Commission shall have due regard to. the just claims and 

the interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi-speaking areas in 
regard to the public services’. 

In this chapter we will examine issues in connection with the 
use of Hindi as the language of the Union and the special case of 
the language problem in the Indian Audit and Accounts Department. 
In the next chapter we will consider the issue of the language for 
Union-State and Inter-State communication and the problem of 
numerals. In chapter XII the issue ol language in the public service 
examinations will be considered. 

We will first review generally the progress made so far in 
introducing Uindi in the affairs of the UniOii. 

'f 

The official language of tlie Union has so far been Englisli and 
will continue to be so till 1965, under the provisions of Article 343 
• of the Constitution. This Article lays down that the official language 

of the Union shall bo Hindi, psovided that till 1965, English shall 
continue to b^f‘ used for all the official purposes of the Union, for 
which it was being used immediately before such commencement. 
The Constitution makes pr<wision, however, that within the stipulated 
period of 15 years the President may authorise the use of Hindi 
language in addition to the English language for any of the official 
purposes of the Union. 
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In accordance with ;,his pruxdsion ti).o Prosidcn.l nas .ia^-ued Oideis 
dhal the loiiowm^ shall be the oilicial purposes of the Union tor 
■which Hindi lanpuag-r may ]je used m addiiioii to ine English 
language: 
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■.eii'tue a\m re ’ i.e^d'i Un; sy as I CCed mee i’ea,' Hindi 
! •e-eo'-pree iS a-, tar ‘sr p-'^eolsd*. S'. dCos'y .iee ali ema ■•"nunial 
e! SPue occ.r-aems Mind: !an na.p' H beiny used lo a 
UiTe)' ('ximU. Ss>ms" et H 's is .-ndau; veporls, to;' example, 
Hie .'J-nioi" i;''X^ M'e. (5 oe',J 'dvocn' I 'S Sehediiled Castes and 
Sc(xluled Tribes, (''n.:. are adso h-eing ])ublislied in Hindi, 
along with the English x’cn'sioin Furdher. i’le general 
question of the gradual introduction of Hindi in the work 

*Ilcrii,s 1 - 7 - • ••Presidential Ord,*r No. 59/2 ds.pPiiblic, dated the ;vi 2 >i 955 . 

Item 8. . . . Presidentia] Order N.». S.RO 938 -A, dated the 27 ~ 5 -i 95 ; 3 . 


Uxe)( bx>mv' 
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of the Ministries of tiie (Jovei'rimen'i of Indie is also under 
the active considerati{*n ol die Minisiry of Iferne Affairs. 
Questions eiven nolice in rhirliinvio’it in ri-ndi are also 
answered m Hindi. 

From a luilf^r account of Uie position as t!:cne'l Ir'Cn tla.dr iei;= 
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and tre'din:; are j>roj3a)-p;i in Hindi, Eni^dsli and I'm ’.i'af li e 
country conearnad. The Letters (u" Aecredii.aiiMn and ('rev'.'u'd'dr 
are presenied in Hindi and English. The u.se id' Hir.d; is also^ bein ■ 
made b'v a few Embassies in acknowledging invi1a;ions from forargn 
Missions vrhich are received in their own national langviage. T'a’ 
Embassy of India in China is .shortly setting up a Hindi Section for 
the introduction of Hindi in the Mission. 
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O Tt i<; nprf'ssarv to make a distinction between steps taken by 

snv)s t-ilm/i nnt;,.U'd and/or inspired by auuioiiUes and 

bK-pb lakbiJ, mKei.Aa ^ .lu,. r^ntrp ior the purpose 


: rhrer nohed and/or inspired by auiiiorilies and 
’ a t or Ho. under ine auspices of the Centre tor tlie purpose 

rfTrmdmncnt'mebhe lineuislie uro'.isions of the Consntulion in their 

urriJ^A-L. , ^ ,-ri ‘ 1 tvuvn imn V c'ei tain 


Ttuib. lor insPipee, 
prtt’/isions enibfxirCti 
!u:' ediier''raial held. 

V oducalion is largc/l; 


educaiii'P or 
Besides, in d 
statusiOA/' aui 


hold (hi 


at ion tsi 
and sc 
tkiucat it: 


s we savv' in an ear her cliapter, 

1 the Cousiitution imply eertain 
die subjec; oi ‘education’ indud- 
in Itie l'ceid ot State tegisHrUve 
icioa. p.iwer vt'Slixi m tiu’ Liii on 
;■ due Union List, namely. ‘Co- 
ndards in inst.tidions i'U ingiici 
iiie and technical institutions’, 
■arions otiier .statutory and non- 
ie . seconriarv education Sioards, 


Sv;:hhlsh;dh,^s^■uihlnd schools Sncl colH.ges. localauthonUes^ 

^ • H, i>v tiiid (iold 0 (tiAu lot' ] ed| Soil si b 1.1 ties d»<.tl 

Cd,,. o,.u.-...;- 

r' execLifive responsibilities but liie iiKhrect «'apoiis*l->ility oi 
fiirniUiina '» ‘Icad'T'dmp’ and setting in motion appropriate ticnd.s for 
hhh ' h pie linguistic Solution embodied in the Consti- 
Imion 'i'he same is true whollc' or partialiv, et certain ‘pjc-' spheres 
of -ictiviiv as well. Thus, for instance, il the implementation <->1 
ISustic solution implies the rendering of the existing statutes bmh 
of the Cimtrai Cluvernrnent and ot tiie State Cmvernrnents, into the 
Un on Onguage or in the case of ihe latter into their respective 
remonanangmiges ns well, part of the work will fa I to be done by 
1hc State Governments and in respect oi such \vorx the lespon^pUty 
hat could be said to rhn-o!vc on the Centra! Governmen would be 
that of furnishing a leaciersinp, co-ordinating the activities ol trie 
different State ciiA’crnmerils, evolving a suitable [.mogramme and 
larcets for achievement common to all the State Governments as 
hC: s possd-ile etc. The propagation oi Hindi in the non-Hindi areas 
oV the count!-v again would be a subject which would tall, in the 
first insane-'■ iiC the field of activity of the State C.overnments ot 
the respective regions. Here again, the responsibilities o, the Central 
CHvernhemt would primarily be those of leadership co-ordination 
ar presurnablv of iinancsal assistance. Tn tlu^ chapter relating to 
Hrmniolocv we have exammed the necessity oi evolving an luentical 
erm -doev as far as possible, tor all the regional languages ol the 
bm,;/ Ud ihe Un.en' he.suese. end ddv.. sesg^ed ded the e,d 


in this maitd’ can be given 
la lure of a Sla 1 (:‘ is empt Averod 


by a centra] agency, i iie 
av'Article b45 of the Const 


more of tfie la.ngna 


iP, State. 


pglopl tntfne or more or the languages in use in the SHH or 
TP-'di '>s leoenaae er langumg^b '■> be used loi all (a an\ et ttm 
iiPil'iaf piut>o,;.''rof that State. The n sponsibililv for talang appro- 
nri'de measuri's so f.ar as its own regional language is concerned to 
p .'or- purposes of state administration, would theretore 
ag.oivegn the first inshmee. on the rcspwdyve SiaH Governments. 
Howc-ef-r. Ivjving regard to tne manifest desirability of the new 
termin dnov rp these dirferen'. re-donal languages being cvmved m 
consonance with the terminological work done in respeed of the 
Union language, the subject-matter would be of interc.st to the Union 
Government also; quite apart from larger considerations, which, for 
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reasons given at greater length in Chapter Xllh would make r.e 
development of the regional languages as well a niattei m c.ose 
interest to the Government ot tlie Unie»n. Inis need l()r eo-('i dinaav)n 
by the Centre becornc'S still rnoi-c pronounced in view ol ehe lac-t 
that Hindi, which is the Unif)n languagiu is also the regional language 
of the Slates in the Plindi-speakmg areas. We have 
detail, at their appi’opriale places, what responsilnlilies bidong to the 
Centre in respect ot these different nelds of actixities and have 
expressed our views as to low tl^ey shoiud he discharged. In t.W'y 
chapter we will concern oiu'sc^lves onl\' v\ d ii measures j'ciatnig 
the progressive use (d die Hindi langnagv- u" the biis’uess oi tn.. 
Union. 

3 In -1- nublicalion entiVlod ‘PrufiraninK' f.>!- tlu; De\-(,'lopmont aiul 

pOiSS.' of Hindi-, i»nod i.v fh,- MooHj-v of 

Tvir.nt nf Tiirlia in 1950 a niaiuramme, m three si,ages (.i gi\e \ y 
each, is announced. We take'(he rd:)iTly of rcpi oducing below this 
portion of tlie announcement ni exienso: 

‘The Consiitutii.n has set a limit of 15 years 

work of the Central Government will have to be caiiud 
on in Hindi instead Cff in Englisli. It will be appreciated 
that it is no case rnattei- to substitute one blate language 
for another. The difficulty of the operation is all toe 
greater in the circumstances that face ''SS*; 

hand, it is sought to replace an established language like 
English bv one which has not been used lor State admini.i>- 
tration till now. On the other, tlH.«re are gfl 

languages, liesides Hindi, and care has to be taken to a lay 
any suspicion that the d(>velopment g' Hind, may no m 
any way prejudice the gr-owth and development ot these 

languages. 

‘T^ was' thm-eforc necessary to chalk out a planned progra.mme 
so Ilk w k the time came after 15 years to replace 

EnaU. b ■ H.nd., life “““ «• ""Slh: mVini 

fnivlshiD and with complete success. Of the measuie.^ 

kbshk for achiey.ng this objec-.iye, the two mosb 

hbkrtant are to develop as rapidly as possible terms u 

science' technology and administration to meet oui national 

kbkements and to foster the spread oi the language in 

areas where it is nut the mothei -tongue. 

‘With this obiect in view, the Education Ministry has planned 
^ to cover the 15 -vear programme in three stage,s ol nve 
%arseach. The programme of the first five years has been 
planned as follows: 

(i) Preparation of Hindi technical terms. It i.s proposed 
to comiilete tlie major portion ot this w'ork during this 
.eriod. It may be mentioned that over twenrs-si,-. 
haousand technical terms Viave been 
(inal hsts are ready in several sciences ol which detail 
are given in the body of the Tleport. 
liit A drive to make Hindi a compulsory subject m 
Secondary schools in all non-Hindi-spcakmg areas s.a 
that the next generation of educated Indians ma\ b^. 
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Hind I- knowing. It may be mentioned that many 
Stales including x\ssam, Bombay, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Saurashtra and Travancore-Cochin have already made 
Hindi compulsory m the Secondary stage. 

(iii) Propagadit)!! of Hindi among the people in non-Hindi- 
speaking areas. Tins programme has to be stressed, 
lor il large areas ol tn.e ct.nmtry are unlannliar with 
H indi, it "can hardly aitain ilic status of a national 
la nguage. 


‘The pi'i'eramme for l;U' socend lenn oi h\o In--’ been 

planned as toliows: 

(i) Tlu^ compilation ot Hindi :ecnnic;al terms will be 
cornpieled during this period. 

(Ill XU sludents in n(n>Hindi-spCc:khig aruas are to be 
/' ide lamiliar with Hindi. 

(iig . arograrnme ot auuh, iilerary m li^ndi will be carried 
out in rr)n-Hindi-speaking arwis. 

After /.round h?.:; bce'i pre-pr.red on the above lines, the 

third five-vear proe.rainine will be to intr(>duce Hindi si^ 
i)V sale v'ldi English i'ea- adniinislralise purposes ot the 
(i r e'-nire-!': and as a inediurn of commumcation 
b.yvk'n na: CiaVre and the States. This rvill gHe five 
•-eaia, dnriiaj winch 1 - waleli tiu- drvidopnienl. o; Hindi a.s 
tin' lanauait'e of a'iministrari'ei and prweide 

to i -'eid'r -an’ d'hicnilitt-nd s'l'irirl.r'Oininfp’' 'liat 
aadp,. Pic--- ^ 'pei- p.-orrrvnrne will make it possible 
n;'eo'e-rt'F-w!em l.v iiavd at the e-al of 15 years without 
anv im-eriny'a' eduratmnal slandarris er darity r of admi- 
nist raPvc^ hi’cervl* ucn. 


‘The iHIir-iv'e,;, 

rnenhi! in, i 



if':-.'!) hit:-, ll ii- 
deleiled ebove 


[he implc- 
fr)r t'u.} first 


(!) The ^ir'-pwei 1-; -'w siiilsble le-dr'ntiuc, tecunical and 
Kinw eo that the li'ansition from 

^,>'vVis!-i IG [yo- h-d.ieadenal, scientihe, ^technical 

"di.T' '.UnMiiivy-;,.livc ]■'url>o:••:^•: can be acldevey] as 
rapi'^lf-.' I'lKi as minotklny as I'oSHilile. 


iU] 


i-em Ira 


Will and d-rvelopment of Hindi 
ideraliire hv rncilitating the pubheati rns in cfieap 
eePtia’i];-' oi' cfassics, of l.ranSiati'vns frcmi non-Indian as 
v/h-n t.s'H'r Imhan iangu ;gc‘;-; and ot riew creative 
i^k-ra *irT in ■f’H'’ langu.age. Sueb. literature has to be 
DStivided at va.r!'Oies levels, nauiielv, juvciiile fleiatuT'C, 
litcraUire iiw the neo-hterale adults and general en¬ 
richment of hlarature in Hindi. 

(hi) The preparation of standard grammars and diction¬ 
aries in Hindi. 






(iv) Action taken iViv ih.e iniroduction of Hintii as r. c.om- 
]inIsorv siil'ipct in secondarv schools anti the en- 
eouraciemcnt'ot Hindi in lJni\-crs!ties and other iiigrier 
inslitnt’ons. 

I' ) for the pro pa eat ion of Hindi in non-Hindi areas 

and measures to'pro-v-ide facilities for learning Hindi 
to non-Hindi knowing Ccnlral Government 
employees.’ 

It wiil be noticed tliat most of the measures announced in the 
t)rogramme are calculated to be of use not only lor the more lestrkt- 
ed purpose of progres.sive inti'onuction oi tb.e Hindi language nr re 
business of the Union but for the larger purposes of providing a 
na'dona! h'-idership fm' th(> r-rduti'>vi of tire linguistic question to w.ncn 
we ' -ix-c adverted alrove. The adequacr- of the different measure.s 
relaii’ie to differ'at neids has been noted in the appronriatc place.s in 
the Beport In Ih.e context of tire present chapter, if wovild appear 
from Ih’s prorrnmmc tlr.-d, it is intended that onlv after the ground 
has been preyrared in t'u' nr:h fwo hve-vear prognimnres any con- 
siderab'e attempt wu’ld be- made to introduce hind', side by side 
witlr F.n.vfisb. for administrative purposes of Hie Central Government 
and as a medium. e,f communication between tlie Centre and tire 
'rm-’, .-,-,T-.-,-.c, 5 ;ed lhai this programme will make it 

nowd'ie finabv V, repbrne EneVsii tw Hindi at the end of Ifl years 


any lov;t 
nis’trativc hrenikd’ 


fmr rih Ibe (''innyc 


conenn'm* 


prim::*pa* reqvia-atar ar 


ii) r.icp:;r- 


hI Ftandnrds or dana^a' of arjrni^ 
f' ro VC r 1 i n a 1 o 11 1 is vo i t\ I, 1 a t c la 

tlv' tanyuryo of adi'nin.ir;ration is 
•■•cO:;'" Ah for ::a^ \vf^ can see, tlie 


endwdisati'i'r of be’ m'-essmv special 
:i the rdiTunislralive field. 

p.- ofricial mfidicat'ons embodying 
rnmmels. iinnd-bo'b e m '1 obum p mee- 
ir'-T-p f';!:' the dc’ -to-dm' working of Hie 


a d nr i ■ u I ;■ a H • e m • ii i e i' y 


Gii'l T’- rnim’ admi.kcmmiv ' pemmnmd ol dmerent cale- 
..ork's hr mriicoprie!.'' standards of linguistie comP'Hence, 
foi- h’e pnrp:-'se of using tim new linguistic mcoiunr with 
*'i ' r'''qu'r-si’';' ':'ciciencr’ cu-d teicilitv. 

(ie) Hsveimrnrern and famishhig, in the new HoguiHic 
"’•'’Uitn o<' the ’necliamcal and service aid.s necemaiy toi 
StSfin'’ up and feeditaiing office work; such as type- 
y.apirs .mrd typists. Hindi stenograpoy and stenograpliers, 
' duplicating mncliincrics. teleprinters, and 
l-kci communication services, adapted to the mm of the 
nie^diiini. 

T( mentioned that some of the requisites a.ro intyme.dv 

T-nmmVhi similar or corresponding requirements in otner ficlos m- 
cludine what wc have been calling ‘tire private secdor’ of 
tan nin-e problem. Thus, so far a.s terminology is concerned a -u 
ftJm Plmhristrativc and dosignational terminology which u pc mal 



to the ‘administrative dialect’, the Ministries of the Government and 
governmental agencies, dealing with subjects loucliing upon scientific 
and technical matters, would need to use specialised academic termi¬ 
nologies pertaining to these fields. Legal terminology in particular 
is very ciosely connected witli the administrative field. The render¬ 
ing oi statutory enactments and miles and regulations thereund-T 
into tlie Hindi language, which is an undertaking primarily belonging 
to the field of progressive switching ovei' oi the linguistic medium 
to Hindi in the law courts, would also be a matter with a idiiect 
incidence in the administrative syiliere. We have examined this 
issue in greater detail in chapter XI. Thcrelore, e\^en if we isolate 
administrative terminology for purposes of convenience of discussion 
in the present context, the corresponding issues relating to other 
fields, which also impinge upon administrative activities, must not 
be lost sight of. So far as i-equisite (iv) above is concerned, the field 
of telecommunication lor instance touches upon the needs and 
requirements of unomcial agencies like the newspapers and Press 
agencies, shipping and other transportation services dependent upon 
telecommunication etc. d'he development oi Hindi typcwiiteis and 
Hindi stenography would likewise be a matter oi interest, apart from 
the Administratioii, to the large numbers of commercial users of 
these machines and services. 

5. So far as tlie administrative terminology and the translation of 
manuals and other procedural literature arc concerned, we quote 
below tlie specific questions that were put to tlie Government of 
India by the Commission in a letter dated the 12th November, 1955, 
and the reply received tluna to from the Ministry of Home Affairs on 
behalf of the Government of India on the 19th January 1956. 

Queries 

(1) Have the Government drawn up any specific programme 
for the progressive use of the Hindi language for the 
official purposes of the Union? If so, the details triereof 
may please be furnished. 

(2) The establishment of administrative terminology; the 
fixation of necessary Hindi terms and expressions of 
address, correspondence etc.; the translation of manuals, 
regulations and procedural literature; and the translation 
of statutory laws, rules etc. VvXiuld seem to be necessary 
pieerequisites to such a change-over. 

Have the different stages in this been considered, work and 
time estimates made relating to different stages? How is 
the programme for progressive use of Plindi for the official 
purposes of the Union articulated with such stages? 

Having regard to the fact that certain States and other 
agencies are c^^olving teclmical terms either for Hindi or 
for regional languages, and having regard to the tact tliat 
it is desirable to liave, as far as possible, identical terms 
for different languages whenever new technical terms are 
coined, has machinery been provided for effective co¬ 
ordination of such work? And is such co-ordination in 
fact being achieved? 
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(3) More particularly, have any (approximate) assessments 
been made of the number of administrative and other 
terms which would have to be evolved for the different 
stages and a time-table drawn up in this behalf? 

<4) Have any estimates been made of the number of manuals, 
rules, regulations, and other procedural literature which 
would have to be translated or rendered into Hindi cor¬ 
responding to different stages in the progressive use of 
the Hindi language, and a time-table drawn up? Is it 
intended to do so early? 

<5) Have any estimates been made about the essential mini¬ 
mum of legal literature and statutes, both Central and 
State, which would have to be translated into authorised 
versions if there is to be a changeover from English to 
Hindi/regional languages in the business of superior law 
courts? 

Has any assessment been made of the time that this will 
take, including the time whicli would be occupied in the 
preliminary stage by the evolving and establishing of a 
legal lexicon? Has it been considered what agencies should 
take up this work? What progress has been made in this 
respect until now? 

Answers 

(1) A copy of the programme drawn up by the Ministry of 
Education for the development and propagation of Hindi 
issued in 1955 has already been forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Official Language Commission. Another copy of 
the pamphlet is enclosed. With regard to progressive use 
of Hindi language for the official purposes of the Union, 
the President has issued an order under the proviso to 
Clause 2 of Article 343 of the Constitution of India specify¬ 
ing the official purposes of the Union for which the Hindi 
language may be used in addition to the English lan^age. 
A copy of this order and of the Office Memorandum issued 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs to all other Ministries, 
which is self-explanatory, is also enclosed. 

<2) There will be the following two stages: — 

(i) By the 31st March, 1956, all the designational and 
general administrative terms and about 15,000 techni¬ 
cal terms concerning certain Ministries will be 
finalised. 

(ii) By the 26th January, 1960, the entire work of prepar¬ 
ing requisite technical terminology in Hindi and 
translating manuals, regulations, procedural literature 
etc., into Hindi on the basis of the terminologies 
evolved will be completed. 

From 26th January, 1956, onwards, Hindi will be introduced 
side by side with English in the work of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The answer to the second part of this 
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question relating to co-ordination of the work of termi¬ 
nology has already been supplied to the Official Language 
Commission by the Ministry of Education. The informa¬ 
tion is, however, reproduced below: — 

The Board of Scientific Terminology set up by the Central 
Ministry of Education in 1950 has already undertaken the 
task of co-ordinating the work in regard to technical and 
scientific vocabulary in Hindi and regional languages. It 
is in possession of all the work done in this field so far and, 
at present in the interest of uniformity and efficiency as 
far as Government of India is concerned, this Board has 
taken the sole charge of the work of evolving various 
scientific and technical terminologies in Hindi. 

(3) Approximately 4,000 designational and general adminis¬ 
trative terms may have to be evolved for this purpose. It 
is not possible to assess the number of other terms which 
will have to be evolved as this covers a wide range of 
subjects. 

(4) The number of Manuals, Rules, Regulations, etc. which 
have to be translated into Hindi lias to be determined 
by each Ministry individually as and when the requisite 
technical terms arc finalised by the Education Ministry. 

(5) The Ministry of Law, who were consulted in the matter, 
have stated that they have made no estimate of the 
matters referred to in the first para, of this query. They 
have not also made any assessment nor considered the 
matters referred to in the second para, of tlie query. 

As regards the evolution of administrative terminology, we have 
examined the whole question of terminology together in a separate 
chapter and since the same considerations would applv to adminis¬ 
trative as to other tcT-minology. we have nothing to add to it m the 
present context. 

The questions of standardising typewriters, organising competent 
Hindi stenography etc. have been considered in a separate section in 
chapter XIII. 

As regards translation of manuals and procedural literature, it is 
stated in the Government of India’s reply that the number of such 
publications to be so translated has to be determined by each Minis¬ 
try individually. While the exact procedure to be followed in the 
undertaking of translation of such literature would of course be for 
the Government of India tc determine as most convenient, we feel 
obliged to draw their special attention, in any arrangement they 
may make in this behalf,—that is to say, whether the translation is 
centralised in one agency or is decentralised over the different 
ministries and departments—to the imperative necessity of ensuring 
uniformity in the language used in such renderings of the manuals 
etc. Apart from the special terminology evolved, standardisation of 
which we have elsewhere stressed, it would be desirable to make 
sure that general terms and expressions already current in the 
language and not falling under the category of the newly coined 
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terminology, are also used in the same sense at different places i 
this procedural literature. The Hindi language, along with o^ 
Indian languages, had fallen into disuse in the fieja 
tion; and as a consequence of this, it may be found 
notions and shades of meaning to be conveyed in the held ot * ™ " 
nistration by words in general use are not always sumcientJy 
and established. It will be necessary to be watchful of this aspect 
of the matter; and for this purpose we would venture to recommeno, 
at any rate, a general direction and superintendence being ves .e 
in a single aeencv in the Central Government, even if the actiwi 
work of" preparing the first drafts of translations is allocated to the 
respective administrative departments. 


The third requisite that we recited above, narnely, training of 
personnel is the one that calls for special and detailed notice in the 
context of the present chapter. It would be more convenient, how¬ 
ever. to consider the issues arising out of this after ceitain other 
pertinent general matters have been noted. 


6. The Government of India functions at the headquarters of the 
Government through some 20 odd Ministries and a large number of 
attached offices and administrative agencies, many of which have 
branches or regional offices in st'vcral parts of the country. The 
administrative activities of some of these large central departments 
like, +’or instance, the Railways or the Posts and Telegraphs or the 
Central Board of Revcniv' (which deals with Income-Tax, Excise, 
Cu.stoms. etc.) are vast and spread out over all parts of the country. 
The Railways, with some nine lakhs of employees, are by far the 
largest single commercial employer in the country. '!he Posts and 
Telegraphs Department is an immense organisation with a coverage 
co-e::ten.sive with the entire inhabited area and with units going 
down to the remotest villages in the farthest recesses of the country. 
Apart from the size and extent, the variety of work involved, and of 
subjects tackled in the business of the Union adm.inistration is 
immense. For instance, the Defence Ministry is concerned with 
technical sub jects ari,sing with reference to the three divisions of the 
Defence Forces, name]v,"the Army, the Na\^ and the Air Force; the 
Ministry of Natural Resources has, within its purviev>^, all matters of 
scientific research and advancement: the Department of Economic 
Affairs and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry have tc deal with 
technical subjects like 'finance, monetary policy and banking, regula¬ 
tion of industries, foreign trade, technical collaboration with forei,gn 
agencies and so forth. 


Since the activities and the interests of the Government of India 
departments and agencies touch upon some of these complex and 
highly technical fields of work, to the extent of the special technical 
terms that these different departments would need for the conduct of 
their business, the terminological requirements for the official pur¬ 
poses of the Union would be practically co-extensive with the entire 
terminological requirements in these fields and not merely confined 
to the ‘administrative dialect’. As we have explained in the chapter 
relatinv to terminologjn we consider it practicable to commence work 
in the new linguistic'medium much before the entire terminological 
work is finished, by resorting to the device of freely using current 
English terms for which equivalents have not yet been standardised. 
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Moreover, we have a feeling that in some of the more specialised 
fields, in various technical branches of knowledge, we may not, at 
any rate for a long time to come, attempt to evolve Indian terms cor¬ 
responding to English or international terms used by the hmitea 
number of persons who hold converse at the highest technical levels 
in these fields. What would apply with reference to such nelcls in 
the sphere of science and higher education would equally be appli¬ 
cable in the field of technical administration. It may be that in 
several such segments of the administrative machinery oi the Union 
Government technical English terms would continue to be used tor 
an indefinite period in the future at levels at which it is not con¬ 
sidered necessary to evolve Indian terminology or such terminoiogy 
has not yet been evolved at any particular time. 


Acart from this, the activities of certain departments entad 

their^carrying on correspondence and relevant portion of their wor 
in the English language. In matters like international communica. 
tkin- in subjects like meteorology, 'wherein 1,he -work depends upon 
constant contact with foreign countries and is habitually conducted 
in the English language; or say the training, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Transport, of the officers of the Merchant Navy whose 
fidd of SloWent Vertains to international navigation and who 
have frequently to serve on ships of foreign registry, in all such 
matters obvioullv the English language may have to continue as the 
medium. The business of the administration is to ^rry out certain 
duties The linguistic medium is only a means. The objective of 
switching over of the main linguistic medium to an Indian language 
Is to establish a live and continuous communion between the Indian 
Government and the Indian people; in those special segments ot 
administrative machinery -where the business cannot be competently 
Carried on except in the English or some other foreign rnedium, there 
should, of course, be no hesitation in maintaining such a medium 
This is purely a matter of convenience and instrumentality and theie 
is no room, in our opinion, for sentiment or bigotry. 


7 Apart from these highly specialised functions of the administra¬ 
tive machinerv, for the rest of the administrative held the issues 
concerning the linguistic change-over could best be considered sepa¬ 
rately with reference to the two portions into which this machinery 
naturally falls, namely, the Secretariat organisation ot the Govern¬ 
ment largely at its headquarters and the non-Secretariat or admi¬ 
nistrative d'epartments, organisations and echelons o e nion 
Government. 


The Secretariat of the Government is, so to say, the ‘office set-up 
of the Government to enable it to discharge its duties and responsi¬ 
bilities and exercise its powers. Like the Government, the Secre¬ 
tariat therefore has a certain measure of organic unity. The Minis¬ 
tries of Government are only limbs of a corporate body. A change¬ 
over of the linguistic medium has, of course, got to come by phases 
extending uniformly over the different Ministries of the Union 
Governm^ent which are components of the governmental organism. 
There is a stream of notes, minutes and memoranda constantly fffiw- 
ine between different Ministries and at different levels, inasmuch as 
in the formulation of government decisions the ‘faculties represented 
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by different Ministries have to be considered, their differences recon¬ 
ciled and a single view finally taken. The phasing of a progressive 
use of the new linguistic medium in the various Secretariat Minis¬ 
tries, therefore, has to be thought out and planned in a unified 
manner and to be co-ordinated in practice. This cannot be left for 
each individual Ministry to decide for itself. 

8. So far as the administrative agencies or the departments of 
the Government of India, with units and branches flung out all over 
the country such as Railways, Income-Tax, Customs, Excise, All-India 
Radio etc. are concerned, certain special considerations arise which 
we must here notice. The organisation of the all-India departments 
of a democratic government with activities spreading out all over the 
country, in more than half of which are spoken regional languages 
p different from that which has been adopted as the language of the 

Union, presents certain unique problems. The problems may be un¬ 
precedented in the field of administrative organisation—as indeed 
so many things with reference to the Indian conditions are, and must 
• be, considering the unique character and size of Independent India 

in the polities of the world—but we do not think that there is any 
great difficulty about devising a solution. 

So far as the regional activities of these departments are concern¬ 
ed and their contact and communication with the public in the 
different linguistic regions, these must be conducted in the language 
most convenient to the people of the different regions respectively. 
In most cases we suppose this would be the language of the region. 
Within the department itself, that is to say, in the correspondence 
between the regional formations and the headquarters organisation 
and the regional formations inter se, the linguistic medium to be used 
would, of course, be the Union language. Thus, these departments 
vWll have to organise themselves on a bilingual basis permanently 
in the sense of using the Hindi language for purposes of internal 
working and the respective regional languages in their public deal¬ 
ings in the respective regions. Indeed, this is by no means an inno¬ 
vation or departure to which the departments would be wholly new 
and would now have to be specially oriented. In fact, in response to 
the practical necessities of the situation in which they foimd them¬ 
selves, these departments have already come to tncoiporate In their 
working in the field, large elements of wsuch bilingualism. Thus, for 
instance, the Post Office organisation, the Income-Tax Department, 
4 the Central Excise Department, etc., have always been working in 

dealings with the public, in the appropriate languages prevalent in 
the different areas where they have to operate, having regard to the 
^ nature of their ‘custom’ or clientele and the character of their contact 

with the public. The postal forms and forms of income-tax, the 
central excise forms and other such literature have accordingly been 
printed in the regional languages as well, for the convenience of the 
public of the different regions. The change that would now come 
over in the main would merely be that the Hindi language would 
take the place of English for purposes of internal correspondence 
and for communication with their respective headquarters organisa¬ 
tions. 

There is a slij^t difference, however, te which we musl draw 
attention, in this suJiititutiQn ef InglUh hf WmM; ao4 tshw mmj have 
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Bignmcancc in certain contexts, /"g'* langnage not 

hrlhcrlo, and indeed is still if J jfthe State” Gov- 

only or the understood among the higher 

ernrnents and the hm^uage w y .... ^.ecions. It is possible 
sections in all walks ot life m al _ repional languages should find 
that in view of this the place t is to some 

totlav in thesi I'onous WTth the substitution of 

extent usurried by the fmglish s,^^Y''Hindi would noi be 

Hindi for llnei.sb. in view 1, Fmdish language, in all fields 

set-up: -!u so doing, th'Miublic and the language 

betwh-en tiicir language b le recognised and duly 

for tlicir iid-ra-dcpaiarnenoat tharthe working of 

-viewed for this 

[jurpose.. 

In ‘hii, eoirv'ction we would like to refer to certain cornplaints 
..„i,jc.i/,",rv,p to ou'- knowledge regarding the practices said to have 
Pnei** Rr T‘''h'‘ivraplis Department tor a while in 

(bbH^iod hi it- pte lii™- doily Ironsoctions ih 

cermin oo;i-Tii'nii-;v|>.iohiiig regions. Ccrioiri forms that ured to lie 

etiiain . Vaiin^^iiqllv ic in the reeMonai langua.iics and 

vuTrntw nled atiior in Hindi alone or in Hindi 

Sid' i^vlSlDd no! in the regional languages. Obwtiusly any s^ 
tT o'isu-cs arc inapposite and would be ili-adviscd. In ihe^oc. <--epart 
iiieasLViv.^ me 1 out to all the non-Hindi regions, 

iTients witii c.cti\s I'^in PowjIq ‘ind Telcoraphs 

t.iiiriirnhirlv in ^service departments nke toe i osts ana ^ 

^ 1 -iU. Pailw-'VS a ch?noe-over to the Hindi medium in pla«i ot die 

and tne Iwnlw^s a ch sufficiently 

wmUd" ca-SfScmivenience rnd be open to objection. 
Oldioir-lv it would be inapolitic <iven to gi/e room foi any supposi 
hJ^^i St il.e ffistrumeulalitv of these departments is bemg usrf foi 
^ • .L rv' PTiv'fii mopneation at the expense ot thi ^cgionai 

n hilfreilunS'S 

STirthoir liri lc;, olcousidot,ill..o list cmvcnicucc ot th.i public which 

they are designed to serve. 

n evt nr,t always be easv in practice to apply this distinction to 
PW e- to rD nevertheless, the distinction is in 

p\.];i;r'and wo would advise that it may always be 
princpw' r” toxt The use of Hindi terms and expres- 

borno in mmd ^ I i d+r-r ’ valir- in fields of activity like the 

^ons has ^ 1?,^VVlenraphs, etc., which come into contact 

Railways and rauda .i. - \ , TTnr iPia nnrnose it 

..lith Ihc public nt so ““y ^use Ihos? Sms and 

would be I'fFTof i forms, etc., so 

expressions f ploSX emren^v. But invariably ail such use 

^ SdSoLfto ffie of the regional language- 

and'lalso Engipi wherever that 

neSlafv^ On principle, at points at which foreign visitors 
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and tourists would be otherwise j^+he^^future^rnay 

«f tViP Pnffliqh lanffuaee even tor inderimte time in the luiurc, imy 

to b/coStiS?!! one mns^t alway, bear in 1";"^ tta- 
which a particular notice, or sign-board »b t»™ « 

and not iorget that the linguistic medium ^j^gi as 

and as such a subordinate factor comparec knowledge of 

in the matter of the public service examniations the 

the Union language must not be used as a . _ rentral Gov- 

p^pacation. so. these atoinistra^^^^^^^^ 

of'^s^da! 'p(dic>^*howsoever meritorious it may be; 

the linguistic ability of the public must be taken as it is lound <i.. 

notices^ forms and' sign-boards, etc., devisee apprc^rria m 

There must be no endeavour to compel people to turn ovti to a n a 

lingmistK medium by abolishing or curtailing facilities in the media 

they Lindcr.stand. 

A word may be said, in passing, regarding the ineptitude tiiat has 
sometimes, whhin our knowledge, characterised new ^rms oi 
translations used in sucli Hindi sign-boards notices and forms Ih 
translations are sometimes laboured and singularly inrelicatou., 

bring with them the Union languatT il^eW into fl.i i 

dispara«»mcnt and eMirn ridicule, besiiles, due lo the faet bha 
certain '“'Sanskrit words liavc come to acquire in different re'gioum 
lan«uages, specialised meanings, it is necessary to examine all new 
Hinifi forms and expressions so that they are not discordant weith su ^ 
loc'il backpTound We would strongly advise that aJ obese aspec . 

S the mXr- should be carefully examined before new firms and 
expressions are adopted. A little care, wakefulness and sensitivity 
in reeard to these would bring in considerable ro.,urns, by avoiding 
ridicule and consequential unmerited denigration cd the Union 
language as such, Jnd by helping the new terms to get smoothly into 
the currency of common speech. 

9. A more formal aspect from which the organisation of these 
departments must come under review is the staff stxuctures. 11 is 
nos dble that, since the issue in this particular light had never been 
Sgniffcant in the past, the staff structures of these organisations are, 
for purposes of recruitment, more centralised than tiiey need be, 
having k'gard to the nature of the duties to be carried out. We feel 
that it is necessary that the staff structures of these orgamsatrems 
should be reviewed so as to ensure that there' is the necessary' degree 
of decentralisation in the personnel establishment. In particular, 
the rGcruitiTif''nt should bo regionally or zonally decentralised as may 
be appropriate. Establishments need to be maintained centrally on 
an all-India plane in these org.anisations only to the extent to wdiich 
this is necessary for their proper functioning. It rnay be necessary 
in some cases to have zonal levels for categories of the establishment 
transferable bctv.men regions within the zone but not all over the 
country Already such practices are current in some of these depart¬ 
ments Thu.s, for instance, in the Railways the recruitment is oone 
by four zonal boards. Recruitment policies should be reviewed and 
d'Wised appropriately to such reorganisation of staff structures: so 
that“ candidates drawn from different regions or zones have their 
due chance of selection for posts at the corresponding levels within 
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their regions or zones; and candidates for all-India establishment are 
r Jrlited as to ailird equal opportunities to perjns ^ frMO 
all the lintmistic groups in the country, subject of course to xne 
prescrlpliorol appropriate qualifications. For zonal or regtong 
recruitment also it might be found necessary, , _ „ e 

efficiencv of the organisation, to prescribe a certain degree of 
ledge o/the Hindi language which will be the medium for Purposes 
of internal communication within the organisation. 

lit ISptoymont opportunities of candidate., drawn from the differ- 

ent re^hons arc not curtailed during the tiaiioitional ^ 

standard of Hindi qualification may be pitched having due regard to 
the progress of Hindi in the local educational system. Any deficiency 
fe the knowledge of the Hindi language at the t.me of roermtment 
mav be made good by in-service training later on. For estabfisn 

morns at all-India levels it might be found tow- 

hipher degree of insistence regarding the standards of Hindi toow 
ledge at the time of recruitment. There'is obviously greater ji^tifi- 
cation in the recruiting agencies of these Departments requiring 
such establishment that the incoming candidates must have a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of the Hindi language eventually to be the linguistic 
medium in the internal working of these Departments.^ ^ 
less here also we would advise that the standard of suen qual fi 
timis rnav be progressively increased as Hindi as a compulsory 
language'makc^ headway in the cxlucational system in the country 
and in^the meantime any language deficiency at the time of recruit¬ 
ment be made good by in-service training as lar as possible. 

10 Reverting to paragraph 5 above we would next consider the 
question of training the personnel to carry out their duties in the new 
linguistic medium which we listed therein as the third requisite. 
The Union Government has not so tar presenbed any specific obli- 
gato’-y requirements in respect of the non-Hindi-speaking Centia 
Government employees learning Hindi. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that, of the State Governments, thirteen have pres- 
rribe^d that tho^ State employees slinll acquire a ceitam standard ox 
knowledge of Hindi hv certain dates, six of these having even 
prescribed penalties, in Ihe nature of withholding increments or con- 
firnuition, for failure to do so. 

The Government of India has had in operation smee July 1952 a 
scheme of Hindi clas.ses for providing facilities to Central Govern¬ 
ment servants stationed in Delhi to learn Hindi. The classes are held 
outside the office hours near the offices as well as m the residential 
areas where the Central Government employees reside m large 
numbers and the tuition, which caimprises three lectures a week on 
Xirnate days is given free. The course extends to a period of 
about "six months at the end of which an examination called the 
Hindi Prabodh Examination is held conforming to the standard 
obtained at the junior basic stage. Prizes are awarded to candidates 
who secure high positions in the examination. Admission to the 
classes is optional. 

Another supplementary and moare cornprehensive scheme was 
started hr the Government of India in October 1955. This scheme is 
al»o confined to Central GoY«rnin®nt servants in Delhi but the Hindi 
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classes are held within office hours as part of the duties of the gov- 
ernmeiit servants. All Central Government servants have been 
divided into four categories for purposes of this scheme as under: — 

Category A : 

Category B : 

Category C : 


Category D : 


Persons in Category ‘B' will oe expected normally to reach the 
prescribed standard in'six months; those in category ‘C’ in 12 months; 
and those in Category ‘D’ in 18 months. On completion of the 
course of instruction, all the trainees will have a final examination 
of the same standard. For Category ‘D’ trainees, there will be 
three examinations, namely, one at the end of six months corres- 
‘ ponding to the present Hindi Prabodh examination, one at the end 
of one year corresponding to the Middle examination and one at 
the end of 18 months corresponding to the School Final examination. 
For people in Category ‘C’, there will be two examinations, namely, 
one at the end of six months, corre.sponding to the Middle and one 
at the end of one year corresponding to the School Final. For 
people in Category there will be one examination corresponding 
to the School Final at the end of six months. These examinations 
will be open to all government servants, even to those who learn 
Hindi privately. Those who have passed a recognised examination 
like Matriculation or ‘Ratna’ or have higher qualifications in Hindi 
from University or approved organisations, will not be required to 
pass any of these examinations. Officers of ‘A’ Category will be 
given a refresher course and training will be given to make them 
familiar with the administrative and technical terms, and to enable 
them to attain sufficient proficiency in expressing themselves ade¬ 
quately in notes and drafts to be written in Hindi. 

Cash rewards are to be given to persons who would pass the 
prescribed examination with 50 per cent, marks or over. 

We have been informed by the representatives of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs that the numbers of Central Government employees 
(excluding class IV staff and those who are due to retire before 
t 1965) resident in Delhi, who would fall in the four categories, are 
as under: 

(Hindi speaking) . . 6 , 6 o 6 

(SpeakiiTg Punjabi, Urdu, ’ 9>595 

Kashmiri, Sindhi, Fuslitu). 

(Speaking Marathi, Gujarari, i> 93 i 
Bengali, Assamese, Oriya). 

(Speaking South Indian lan¬ 
guages) . . . . 1,619 

. 255 


Category A : 
# Category B : 

Category C : 

Category D : 

Others 


Persons whose mother-tongue is Hindi. 

Persons whose mother-tongue is Urdu, Punjabi, 
Kashmiri, Sindhi, Pushtu or other allied languages. 
Persons whose mother-tongue is Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali, Assamese, Oriya or other allied lan¬ 
guages. 

Persons whose mother-tongue is Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada, Malayalam, English or other allied lan¬ 
guages. 


20,006 
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A Ti'oKrnarv that 75 classes were being 

We were informed m government servants in 

-eivins 

instruction was 2,500. 

The Home Ministry of the Government oUndia 
did not have the information about the nmnbei , 

m,nl we would quote the 

giving some ku a ' „^ber of Union Government seivants, 

following heoios. ^ Central Statistical Orgamsa- 

m 195:.‘-ot whith 

1h ui M lakhs. Of cour.se large numoc'vs oi these f,' 1r-ufes- 

^ r^ioe’c IA 7 fvr ori’S'it' or woi lvriirin oi IFc ciLb 

belong to categories f'-b- C!a.,s 1\ oi ml._ linguistic 

man classes, lor whom the huestH.n ca ^ uu n g of their 

krK.i\vl(:df 4 C niciy not ar),se at all lia\ ai^ . cl 

duties. 

Wlu.1 shculd be Ihe etab.bud le l>g‘™d at IW 
instruction in Hindi to tne employees 

"?h;" sSidmi or^uituislic ability^ - 

hmguagb" W imriots'categoiies 

S;S'thc'nidff;SUiaS^f_^ 

p-'isomielias they gel, inurt d to conduct- 
irtrSeirxTOrk'^^^^ the Hindi fang.'uuge, would improve tiieir Hngm.stic 
ability in it. 

*,■ ii 'V Piricex.; for considera'ion is whether mstru-i- 
The next question thdb a Central Government shoind 

tion m Hindi to ^he ^inp ) ^ 

con;muetobeb..em.g.on.,na^ 

be lam aown ,hx h’^n goye ^ oroliciency in tiie Hindi language, 
attain the prebcribt / would be preferable if experience shows 

Oiiviously. an If, however, it is 

that ftf^d^-meimate resubs are nol forthcoming, it will have to be 
found that ^^“h^^[.Ce:„mpuisory rcquiremeni. allowing a suthcient 

period of time, should n j princiole, we are quite clear 

by means of appropriate penalties^ . rSulsor; rcyun-ement being 

that no objection could 1 _ j ■ ^ p requirement is clearly called 
prescribed, p the extent to wh f smh lequ ^ 

for for the due discharge du m. by prescribed 

Cbvevnmcn n <,rd„ n faeilitie. may be offepd 

linguistic abiiity, ^ari instruction within office 

P -jn'd *^'™'t-onveniCTit places; the granting of additional leave 
hours ano at Jp ^gnt servants cannot m Ino course of 

Stir'dutki'^S^ :S.«MTr"taking mstructi^ during ollice hours, 

the Dkec«’’;iGl"nt:Sro? 



Virpm^t'r- mpdium Provided allowance is maGt loi an > ’ ■ 

nvorrnipnt eiititled to rcouire thjt, Vv/hoic a dec/.- - - 

£b.„ “ a m-iim" of Mlional 'pol ioy to change over to a new hngu^- 
tif -medium by a prescribed time-limit, the public seivants in the e ^ 
t/tf Gtvelnmhit must, take tlie pains to equip tiiemselves with 
th/iintaiistic abi.Uty in the new mediunr which llier^ 
for the due discharge of their duties in their respective oihces, 

Stni/ri/' lor the purpose of translating tlie^ work doii.' 
in the English language into the mediimi >n th'- H ; 

Apart from translation agencies that woulo oe - 

nent establishment, there is probuo>y luoin "’P .'-iid,, 
services additionally as a temporary measure loi tiu. acmg,itionat 
miriod until adequate linguistic ability hr tne new ^medium Las 
b'-en generally acquired in a particular Governmeet onite oi , 

sa/in;’ but we do not understand the constitutional prt;vns.ton cbout 
the change of the linguistic medium merely to mean mat, ^ Govum- 
ment will as a permanent measure entertain the necessaiy ^ ^ ‘ 

tional stall and at,tach it to dihcrent Ministries 
of the Government, so that tlie work, done largely as at p 
"Ihe covc-inmenl servants., mav be ixanslated inio ^ 5’ 

bv Sr government servants engaged at the public expense lor 
the ptirposh at all points where outward communicalain 
Apart from the fact that such an arrangement wculd mvolvc an 
avoidable burden on the public funds, it woiud not achieve th. 
changc-cvcr in the linguistic medium m the spirit L ihe 

enaeP-d; unless work is done in the new language nemum m the 
way in which it is at pmsent being done in Eng^lisn, the chauge-o^er 
in the linguistic medium would not have in tact ocourmid in tne 
senS in which, as we understand it, it has been providea lor by 
enactment in the Constitution. 

Govemnic-iit in inc 

incen KCS Tnd pri". cnltnblv entnes in the confi- 

.n excess of the 

prescribed minimum. 

This, next Doint for consideration is the age-group of .government 
1 ^ +rF whom anv such compulsion lor acquiring the new 
IfrjSc medium if found necessary should be made applicable. 

11 Thp target date provided by the Constitution is 1965. 
are^if uJl view that the^linguistic change-over will not be srnootlily 
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attained unless the administrative machinery has, for some consi¬ 
derable period previous to 1965, been doing its work in Hindi as an 
alternative linguistic medium besides English, the former pro¬ 
gressively gaining a place over English as the target date of 1965^ 
draws closer. If we understand the position as it transpires from 
the Education Ministry's programme correctly, it is contemplated 
that it would only be in the third five-year phase that Hindi will 
be introduced side by side with English for administrative purposes 
of the Central Government and as a medium of communication 
between the Centre and the States. It would appear from this that 
it is intended that between now and 1960 there would be no com¬ 
mencement with the introduction of Hindi alongside of English in 
the administrative business of the Union. We are inclined to the 
view that it is necessary for attaining the objective by the target 
date laid down in the Constitution, that we should make a beginning 
in a substantial way straightway as soon as progress in the com¬ 
pletion of the necessary preliminaries makes it possible to commence 
doing so. P'^airly substantial progress has been made in the direction 
of changing over to the medium of Hindi in certain Hindi-speaking 
States and the experience gathered in the process will not be without 
value. While of course the problem is much more complex in the 
Central Government than in the Hindi-speaking States,,, the lessons 
available from the experience of the Hindi-speaking States are not 
without relevance to the problems in the Union as well. This ex- 
periencv? shows that during the transitional stage, in the Secretariat 
for instance, one must expect to have a mixture of the two linguistic 
media in the noting. Some officers and assistants would be knowing 
Hindi already or would soon be able to acquire the linguistic ability 
necessary for doing their work in liiat language; others may be in a 
position to acquire it after a short interval of time; yet others may 
take still longer for such acquisition. Obvioirsly it serves no purpose 
to refuse to make a change until all have acquired the necessary 
linguistic ability in the new medium of expression. A comprehend¬ 
ing ability in Hindi is acquired much sooner than the degree of 
linguistic ability necessary for the purpose of doing one’s noting and 
drafting in that language. After a comprehending ability has" been 
acquired by all persons there should be freedom and indeed en¬ 
couragement to those who have the ability of expressing themselves 
in the Hindi medium, to do so. We uaiuld then get the spectacle of 
some noting being in Hindi and some other noting being in English 
in the same file. In fad, this is what happens even now in those 
States in which a specific policy pressing towards the change-over of 
the medium in the administration has been pursued for some years. 
In Madhya Pradesh, for instance, where the official languages of the 
State are HiLidi and Marathi, the noting on a single file may run into 
all the three linguistic media namely, English, Hindi and Marathi. 
Besides, while expressing himself in Hindi an officer or an assistant 
would be free to use English terms or introduce an entire English 
sentence where he cannot express his meaning adequately otherwise. 

Likewise, as regards the laws and procedural literature, it is not 
necesMimry or even advisable, to hold up the introduction of Hindi 
until the last of these have been translated. To some extent the 
proceai of accomplishing ‘prerequisites’ and the actual employment 
of tha new linguistic madium havo to go on simultaneously. Since- 
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one can always resort to the English term or expression or quote ^ 
authority of the law or instruction from the manual m ^ 

Hindi equivalents and translations have not yet been 
would be no practical difficulty in the way of making a beginn 
The best way to achieve the projected change-over, 
only way, would be to proceed to make a beginning wi ^ 

medium wherever practicable even as the various prerequisi 
being accomplished. 

If this is the pattern in which a change-over in the brnguage of 
the administration can take place most conveniently, obviously ^ 
beginning should be made as quickly as may be possible lor me 
introduction of Hindi in the business of the Secretariat of the bJmon 
Government by permitting persons as and when they acquire me 
necessary linguistic ability to switch over to the new medium, 
is stated in respect of the Secretariat is just as true of course^ior ^ 
administrative departments and the attached offices of the Gove 
ment of India. 

12 It is not sufficiently realised that the problem of 
nersLnel in tL new linguistic medium is going to subsist for a 
personnel m int nt b considerable part of the non- 

Si soealin? areL there i no introduction yet of compulsory 

instruction in Hindi in the secondary schools. Even if such 
a bSning ^ forthwith, the boy who nodorgoes a 

full course^ of such compulsory Hindi language instruction at the 
ScondTrv school would not come up for graduation, and subse- 
mientlv thereafter for superior employment under the Government 
of India for a period of 12 years or so; so that not only has the Gov- 
-ernment of India on its establishment at present a large numto tf 
wl.o ,1st be put through a course <>'^“"■”1''' 
lanp'ua^e but for some years to come, even the intake 
recruits subiect to what we say in the next paragraph, will be com¬ 
ing in without an adequate knowledge of the new linguistic medium. 

The youngest lot of those already in ^ 

would be there for over 30 years from now. All this makes the 
nroblein of requiring the servants of the Government at present m 
ImploTment ?oTcqfire an appropriate degree of linguistic ability 
in the Hindi language, a matter of great importance. 

As regards persons to be recruited in future to servi^s of the 
’Central Government it has been decided, we understand, ^at provi¬ 
sion should be made for a compulsory test in Hindi in the depart¬ 
mental examination to be passed by probationers before confirma¬ 
tion. Such a provision has already been made in respect of the I A.S. 
and as regards other services the Ministries concerned have been 
?eiaested by the Home Ministry to take steps to make similar provi¬ 
sions in the recruitment rules. 

We have been informed by the Home Ministry as under in this 
connection: — 

‘The auestion of inclusion of Hindi as a compulsory subject for 
examination conducted by the U-P.S.C. for reermtment to 
services was also considered by the Government. It was 
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however, decided not to do so at present but that stress 
should be laid on proficiency in Hindi by providing for it 
in departmental examinations’. 

We are of the view that when Government are taking steps, at 
such considerable expense to themselves and outlay of official time 
of the government servants concerned, to equip their existing non- 
Hindi knowing personnel with a measure of linguistic ability in the 
new medium of the Union Government, they are entitled to pre¬ 
scribe as a qualification for new entrants into the Union service, 
after due notice, a reasonable measure of knowledge of the Hindi 
language in relation to the duties they will eventually have to dis¬ 
charge in the Hindi medium. Otherwise, the task of re-educating 
the employees of Government would be truly Sisyphean. While 
steps are being taken for training the existing personnel, the intake 
would continue to be of the same character and requiring the same 
kind of re-education after entry into government service. Provided 
a sufficiently long notice is given to enable aspirants to qualify theni- 
selves suitably, and further provided that the measure of linguistic 
ability prescribed at the time of recruitment is moderate to start 
with, any deficit being made good b}" subsequent in-serVicc training, 
wc do not see how anybody can have any ground for complaint. If 
these conditions are fulfilled, we are satisfied that the just claims 
aiiid interests of the persons belonging to the non-Hindi-speaking 
areas in regard to the public services would have been duly regarded 
in the prescription of such requirement. 

13. It is a well-recognised fact that the acquisition of a new 
language is an undertaking of especial difTiculty for a person who 
has passed his middle age. Persons of the age of say 45 and above 
today would be due to retire by or soon after 1965 and it would be 
harsh to insist on their acquiring a measure of linguistic ability for 
discharging the duties of the offices that they would be holding, 
particularly as b^^ virtue of their seniority they are likely to be 
holding more responsible posts in which they would have less time 
to spare from tlieir duties. While there need be no compulsion in 
the case of sucli persons and while they ma}^ be allowed tO' do their 
own work in English, they must be required to acquire a sufficient 
‘comprehending abi]it3^’ for reading and understanding notes and the 
work done by others in their offices and communications received in 
the Hindi medium. If it is necessary to prescribe any separate tests 
for this purpose that may be done. While such personnel perhaps 
can legitimately expect to be exempted from acquiring any high 
degree' of linguistic ability in expression for themselves it cannot be 
suffered that they should operate as a ‘drag’ on the progressWe use 
of tlie Hindi language in the business of government; and it is right 
and proper that they should be required to equip themselves with 
the necessary ‘comprehending ability’ so that they do not obstruct 
or retard the move towards the new linguistic medium developed by- 
dint of efforts made by others. 

We have stated in paragraph 11 above that during the transi¬ 
tional stage one must expect to have a mixture of the two linguistic 
media, that is to say English and Hindi, in the business of the 
Union. It is conceivable that such a state of affairs may have to 
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continue even after 1965 if it should so happen that the Union Gov¬ 
ernment employees, despite having made best ef^rts in the 
time, have not been able to equip themselves sufficiently tn nan 
their official business in the new Union language namely Hinai y 
that year. Such cases would obviously have to be similarly 
ed with sympathy and for a reasonable period of time . 

suitable cases the option of using the English medium in the oilicia 
business of the Union may have to be extended in ifvoui^ot sucn 
persons. Of course, for reasons similar to those stated in 
sub-paragraph it would be necessary to insist in any casc^tha a 
such personnel shall have acquired at least the necessary cornpie- 
hending ability’ so that they do not obstruct or retard the shift to 
the new linguistic medium so far as others are concerned. 

# 

14. So far as stenograpliers are concerned, a scherne may be 
adopted whereby they are granted special leave, if this is necessary, 

• to undertake training (which may also be provided) in stenography 
in the new linguistic medium.. We were informed in one State that 
persons knowing stenography in the English language can f^^lY 
quickly learn doing stenography in Hindi, provided of course they 
have first acquired a sufficient knowledge of the other language. As 
a practical proposition, obviously, we must look to the existing 
stenographers of tlie Central Government being taught to do 
stenograpbv in the new medium. One cannot think in terms of 
either holding up the progress of the linguistic medium until they 
have retired or of replacing them wholesale. The absence of steno¬ 
graphic facility would certainly woi’k as a very serious handheap 
in the adoption of the new linguistic medium at the higher officer 
levels. We would recommend that a scheme lor sufficiently long 
periods of leave being granted to stenographers specially lor this 
purpose with free facilities to learn stenography in the new medium 
and to acquire knowledge of the Hindi language be seriously con¬ 
sidered and put into effect at an early date. The same remarks 
would apply to the case of typists. 

15. What should be the language of publications of the Govern¬ 
ment of India? So far as statutory publications are concerned, pre¬ 
sumably they will have to be in the official language of the Union, 
that is to say, English for the present and Hindi eventually. So far 

♦ as publications for the information of the public are concerned, the 
issue, in our opinion, should be viewed empirically depending on the 
nature of the public to whom a particular publication is addressed. 

,, In the case of publications which it is intended should be read widely 

in some or all regions of the country, the publications will have to 
be translated in the respective regional languages of the people 
Intended to be reached thereby. Publications which are addressed 
to foreigners, for instance tourist literature, would of course continue 
to be published in English or other foreign language (s) deemed most 
suitable for the purpose. The linguistic media for publications of 
zonal or all-India railway time-tables will have to be determined 
iVaving regard to the linguistic knowledge of the public who would 
have occasion to use these publications. It seems to us that in any 
case the numerals in such publications should be the series of inter¬ 
national form of Indian numerals even when other linguistic media 
are used alongside of Hindi. 
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a beginning ought to be made by the Government of 
arrange for publication in Hindi in addition to English, if 
happening m any particular cases, of all their publications. 
In ® reading public at the pan- 

__ u ^ regional languages wherever it is desired to 

havi^w knowing public of the different regions who 

fc hL acquired sufficient knowledge of the Hindi language. It 

® necessary to lay down any detailed prescription 
1 ^^ obvious one that if one desires some- 

rnittfni Particular persons one must take the trouble of 

putting It in the linguistic medium understood by those persons. 

publishing translations in Hindi of such 
^art entail a considerable translatory effort on the 

offices It is necessary to caution that unless the 

ctnn^ +i simple Hindi that people under¬ 

stand the purpose of the publication would not be serwd.^ 

meildat?nn^”tn\^if terms on which we have been asked to make recom- 
mcndations to the President is as to the ‘restrictions on the use of the 

official purposes of the Union’. 
restr1?tilm ^"y^hing is to be ^^ined by imposing such formal 

present and ^ purposes of the Union at 

behalf^ ^ ^ therefore no recommendations to make in this 

reference state that ‘It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to make recommendations to the President as to¬ 
la) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official 
purposes of the Union; 


(e) the preparation of a time-schedule according to which and 

i"i Hindi may gradually replace English 

as the official language of the Union and as a language for 
communication between the Union and State Governments 
and between one State Government and another.’ 

President recommendations to the 

omaaXnmme i! i- of the 

TTnill® explained in paragraph 7 above how the working of the 
Union Government, or for that matter of any GovernmeS is in a 
fn^^K . A change-over in the linguistic medium of transact- 

^ matter in respect of which individual Ministries 
of the Government can strike out their own lines and chalk out th^ir 
own programmes. A coherent programme coJeriSg all Miiiistri^^^^^^^ 

transition is to be steady and smooth and 
indeed if there is to be a move at all as the reasons for doing nothine 

observed before, amongst^dffiSSt 
Ministries there is a constant stream of notes memoranda 

te*the*r°*‘^^‘levels and the problem of a ch^Je 
iri boguistic medium has to be considered laterally in respect of 
«11 Ministries and not vertically by Ministries as if they in 
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separate compartments, in any of which a change m the linguistic 
medium could be brought about without affecting other compart¬ 
ments. The time-schedule must therefore be framed and stages set 
UP according to nature of work done and the personnel doing it, 
laterally. The precise fixation of these stages and targets must be 
resolved upon after consultation amongst the various Ministries, who 
alone would be able to point out specific difficulties, if any, with 
reference to any suggested time-schedule, in regard to particular 
kinds of work within their fields. 

In the foregoing portion of this chapter we have set out the 
various general prerequisites which must be fulfilled to facilitate 
the linguistic change-over. We have stated how to a certain extent 
the accomplishment of these prerequisites would have to go on 
simultaneously with a phased introduction of the linguistic medium 

* of the Hindi language at appropriate levels in the actual business 
of the Government. We have examined the problem of personnm 
training and suggested how this may be tackled; we have noticed 

* the permanently bilingual organisation that certain all-India depart¬ 
ments would need to set up; we have discussed the incidence on 
staff structures and recruitment policies that the linguistic change¬ 
over would entail for different categories of establishment. In order 
to be more specific than this and to advise about the actual time- 
schedules for different categories of work, it would be necessary to 
have both more precise information on certain basic mattep which 
we were not able to obtain, as well as to know the precise difficulties 
of different Ministries specifically with reference to a provisional 
time-schedule. The Ministry of Law, we were advised, had not made 
any estimates about the essential minimum of legal literature and 
statutes, both Central and State, which will have to be rendered and 
adopted as authorised versions of the new statute-book; nor of the 
time that it would take. We were advised, when we specially en¬ 
quired, that the renderings that have so far been made into Hindi 
were in the nature of ‘popular translations’ and could not be regard¬ 
ed as adequate to serve as authorised texts of the laws in that langu¬ 
age. As regards evolving and establishing a legal lexicon, the 
Ministry of Law has advi.sed that it has not made any assessment, 
nor considered what agencies should take up this work. As regards 
the number of manuals, rules, regulations, etc. which will have to 
be translated into Hindi, apparently no time or work estimates have 
yet been made and we have been informed by the Government of 

4 ^ India that the numbers of such publications to be translated into 

* Hindi are to be determined by each Ministry individually as and 
when the technical terms are finalised by the Ministry of Education. 
Information as to the number of pensons of different categories and 

■* the classes into which they would fall from the view-point of train¬ 

ing in Hindi, is not available outside of the government servants in 
Delhi. In view of all this, it has not been possible for us to be more 
specific and to make definite recommendations ‘as to the preparation 
of a time-schedule’. But we have indicated in the foregoing the 
important factors bearing on the situation and advised how in our 
view they should be dealt with. After getting the concerned Minis¬ 
tries to examine the issues for which they are responsible, assessing 
the feasibilities of the related tasks and considering the special diffi¬ 
culties, if any, of different Ministries and administrative agencies it 
would be possible to frame a specific time-schedule, but as we (the 

220 HA—9 
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Commission) could not obtain this information it will now be for 
the Union Government to take all these factors into account ana 
make a time-schedule. As we envisage it, the process will 
to be something like this: First of all a general plan of action must 
be resolved upon after assessing the feasibilities of the mam tasKs 
which are basic components of the situation: that is, evolution of 
terminologies; texts in the new medium df the laws and procedural 
literature; the training of personnel; the development of normal 
stenographic, typing and multiplying facilities etc. Within the plan 
of action time-schedules of change-over of different categories of 
business in the affairs of the Union must be drawn up as subordinate 
targets articulated with the corresponding development in the main 
tasks. In fact, the time-schedule, once prepared, will have to be kept 
constantly under review and adjusted from time to time in the fight 
of practical experience and having due regard to the progress of 
personnel training, the progress in fields other than administration, 
the progressive accomplishment of the various prerequisites 
In order that the matter may receive continuous attention of a defi¬ 
nite authority, we have recommended in Chapter XIV that the res¬ 
ponsibility for all the work relating to the Union Administration 
should be charged specificallv on a suitable administrative organ of 
Government. The position would have to remain continuously under 
the supervision and review of this authority. 




In fact, the Commission have not been able to obtain from the 
Central Government as such, although they were approached for the 
purpose, even provisional proposals of a specific programme of action 
in the requisite detail for the progressive implementation of the 
provisions of the Constitution in respect of the official purposes of 
the Union Government to take all these factors into account and 
above. For the rest all that we had to go upon was replies from indi¬ 
vidual Ministries. As the programme for change-over of the linguis¬ 
tic medium has to be coherently framed with reference to the work¬ 
ing of all Ministries, a consideration of this matter could not, in 
the nature of things, be expected in the replies of individual Minis¬ 
tries. 


In contrast to this, we found that several of the State Govern¬ 
ments had given considerable thought to the matter and the State 
GovcrnmGnts which had resolved upon policies of Indianisation of 
the linguistic medium of administration had adopted specific and 
phased programmes for the switch-over in the linguistic medium 
in their affairs and some of them indeed achieved considerable pro¬ 
gress in that direction by the time cf our inquiries. 


Of course, we are not oblivious of the fact that the problem of 
switching over the administration to the regional language(s) is 
much simpler in the States, where generally speaking, the personnel 
in the Government establishments is drawn largely from the linguis¬ 
tic group (s) to whose language (s) the switch-over is to take place. 
The Central Governrtnent which functions all over the country and 
as a federal centre must encounter the naturally greater linguistic 
difficulties due to its country-wide ambit of authority and its corres¬ 
pondingly mixed personnel. This however would relate to the 
content of a plan of action appropriate in the case of the Centre and 



not to the question whether such a plan of action should be frarned or 
not which is the point which we want to emphasise here, 
may well be valid reasons for going at a different pace m the affairs 
of the Centre in such a change-over; but that would be no ground 
for omitting to draw up a definite plan of action which could ilseli 
be deliberately so phased as to take account of these special factors. 


Whalevcr the reasons for the omission in the past to draw up 
such a specific-plan of action aimed at the eventual accomplishment 
of the linguistic change-over enacted in the constitutional provisions, 
such a plan and, within the plan time-schedules (w'ilh a due medsure 
of flexibility) as subordinate targets, should now be drawn up with¬ 
out delay, kept under continuous review and energetically pursued 
hereafter. 


(ii) 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE INDIAN AUDIT AND 
ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 


18. The case of the organisation of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General is a very special one and merits special consideration. The 
‘audit of the accounts of the Union and the States’ is a subject in 
the Union list of Legislative powers in the Constitutiom The Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor-General of India is appointed by the President, 
by a warrant under his hand; and the ConstitiUion has specifically 
erisured to this officer security in his office and independence of the 
executive Government as to a Judge of the Supreme Court. Article 
149 of Ihe Constitution provides that ‘the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India shall perform such duties and exercise such powers 
in relation to the accounts of the Union and of the States and of 
any other authority or body as may be prescribed by oi undei any 
law made by Parliament and, until provision in that behalf is so 
made—(we understand such law has not yet been made)—shall per¬ 
form such duties and exercise such powers in relation to the accounts 
of the Union and of the States as were conferred on or exercisable 
by the Auditor-General of India immediately before the commence¬ 
ment of this Constitution in relation to the accounts of the Dominion 
of India and of the Provinces respectively’. The reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of India relating to the accounts 
of the Union are to be submitted to the President who causes them 
to be laid before each House of Parliament. The reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of India relating to the accounts 
of a State shall be submitted to the Governor or Rajpramukh of the 
State, who shall cause them to be laid before the Legislature of the 
State! The Comptroller and Auditor-General exercises control and 
supervision over all the audit offices among which are the offices of 
the States’ Accountant-General who do audit as well as compila¬ 
tion of accounts of the States for which they are audit officers. The 
Accountants-General also work on behalf of the Accountant-General, 
Central Revenues, in respect of certain classes of transactions of the 
Union Government taking place within their respective jurisdictions. 
At present the returns in respect of all accounts come up to the 


*The teim‘Accountant(s)-General’used in this section refers also to‘Comptro!ler(s) 
in relation to the States in which these cflRcers are designated as Comptrollers. 
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. corapilation ot accounis oi uuc. 

^ Gcvemment concerned; the remainder of t e 
audit of these accounts. 


Accountants-General in the f "f^'r^selve^s generally kept in 

from the sub-treasury States. ThI question, which 

the English language "ith the introduction of regional 

arises for consideration s o^e 

il^^noce“;fa‘5d1n the organbaUon of U,o Indian Audit 

and Accounts Department. 

The Indian Audit and ^ it performs 

under the Comptroller and as well as for the various 

accounts and audit iu^tions the U Accountant-General in 

State Governments. Within the ol ■ Central transactions 

'each State there are a between the States 

as well as ‘settlement i.,y:ge bulk of the work relates 

inter se and with the Centre bu tlm huge ^miK the 

to the conipili^tion o.f accoun _ xirnrV r^Uites to 

Slat 
the 

19. The first point lor “'“oiS 

has adopted one or “hnmd ru-rangc for the accounts work 

language or 4^"tc,\,„ming Accountants-General, 

arising out of all the » oie ^ to ^ an arrangement 

as at present, m one common lanpuage the organization 

were practicable it ca se the least upset^m 

would be rendered. 

We fther that there 

such a dispositiom c of accounts is incidental to the 

trative work, authorities. 

Tho^keefona of accounts and Iheic compilation at different levels. 
The keeping ^ I el and the district-treasury level, is 

suen as ^le ^b-tieasu^ personnel who have also their 

sometimes to perform. Within the State ad- 

""'^"ih'Lns il is regional languages which would 

Vv Sace the English language. While the Constitution has 

legislatures to adopt the Hindi language lor any 
empov.eied SUte icgislanirc^ lo i wiiether-and 

doS not sLm 1» that,-the Hindi language wiff, be 
adopted "generally over the administrative fields in the non-Hmdi 
-ci nnqri from the statutory requirements relating to inter-State 
and'^Stafo-Union communications. We must obviously 
consider the arrangements necessary on the assumption that this 
does not transpire. A knowledge of the Hindi language may not 
thc’T'foie be available amongst the administrative peraxinnel con¬ 
cerned to make it easy for the State to comply with a requirernent 
tha'-' the accounts shall be kept and compiled at all levels with which 
the Accountant-General is concerned m the Hindi language. 
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It may be mentioned, in thp ^but involves a 

accounts is not merely the of ^headings, writing of 

certain amount of necessary 

explanatory notes, quoting of referen- , ^ onn 50 forth. 

correspondence relating to the transmission c_ Indian 

The Constitution has adopted the Jgrs as a part of 

numerals, along with Hmdi in Deva^gan chau^^^^^^ 
the official language of the Umon Ine mtei^^^^^^ interna- 

known widely and one might .‘Xffing geLnallv the per- 

tional numerals among.st a 'm nS^n the States. Since, 

sonnel connected with the of accounts is not merely 

sluTefarex^L^d ibis would no. by itself furnish 

a solution to the problem. 

If this were all tboro "“'i ‘‘;,|‘‘s™g;\£‘ao“unt sl‘°u>d‘’S 

impracticable to t'laffi c common linguistic medium 

Ser‘itS've sySem" n ho Country and which naust be having several 

TnS' S' ™C'p'rSucabif wX»f 

“ „?Xfsfal 0 XSovSe fos"nd it would have the merit 

on the P^’^t of pc Stat .^review of the organisation of the com- 

moi Au"dh anr AXints D^Sment of the country, There are 
Slwevef other aXXonger reasons which have to bo considered 
in this connection, which render such a solution madcquaU. 

90 The Indian Audit and Accounts Department, of which the 
20. ihe inaian mnro^ipntative in a State, is responsible 

Accountant-General s ^ 

StIt?Srt^a£l'for their auditing. The Comptroller 

-1 • for auditing tli 0 accounts of each. State just 

General is ^po ^ ® ^ the Union and the Accountant- 

as VI tate in bis capacity as audit officer, is the agent of 

General ir V®’Audhorileneral for purposes of audit of the 

the Compiioller a Article 151 (2) of the Constitution, 

fhf report^Jf thi^cLptrol'ler and Auditor-General relating to the 
the reports m f submitted to the Governor or Ra]- 

accounts of the State cause them to be laid before the 

pramukh of the purposes of audit, the Accountant- 

GeSeJal to Conduct a good deal of correspondence with the officers 
f Qfoip and mav have to peruse files of the offices concerned, in- 
oLdiL fX Xth” and in the offices of Heads of Depart- 

T,+c^ Whpn the State Government has adopted a regional language 
“ u. ffinluage naturally the noting in the Secretariat and in 

the ffief of the difffrent offices would be in the regional 

the nles . - to which the needs of inter-communication with 

SeXXo mSer slatS may result in the linguistic medium of 
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Hindi being introduced m certain documents to 

noting. Audit would also ^^^^nir ^ It would be 

be submitted to the ^^^"’n^ant-Gene^^ convenience of Audit, such 
unreasonable to demar^ , Hindi language and that the 

documents must be ^^bmitted in the Huim ^ |nd within different 
notings and correspondence i important to remember that 

offices be also similarly mai ^ what portions or categories of such 
it is not possible to purposes of Audit, 

noting or correspondence far-t ^ees a small proportion of the 

Although it may be ’^n be no prior segregation of 

total correspondence and h es, i^re always be m a 

papers that -^cidit may reqii ^ ^ inspect any of such 

position to exercise f nrarticablc in this aspect of the , 

papers. It would, f„aoihlp^so far as compilation of returns* 

Slitter-even il it should be ieasible P within the State 

of accounts is concerned-to piovidc thaync P P^^ Accountant- 

administration, f TTlmn language. We must, therefore 

General’s office, be kept in the ^ngm g 

proceed on the assumption that, alter a ^taic n^ Indian Audit and 
Lnguage as its official language, ffie Jndia ^ 

*Srsitlytov?'rb"ei:cioM versed in that language to d,a- 

charge its duties. 

The .audit of local funds is ';Jilj}’’®,fStatc''Government 

21, Alter the integration of the former ijjn 

Part B and Part C Slates » •!?■: UnmnOdn P the subject 

Constitution beeame /PP’"®’* ,, \he Union as a Central subject 

‘audit of State accounts . r-u Qg^eral as the audit authority, 

with the Comptroller and Auditor-General as 
Stain difficulties then arose on account iff .the lact^^^ 

Audit and Accounts language,—the common linguistic 

ducting its business m the of the States as well,- 

medium of the Union and of tl |x-princdy territories, the practice 
there obtained m some ‘"1 ^g„. iPjanguages. During this period, 
of keeping gjigenev the situatW was met by requiring 

as a matter ot their accounts to the Accountants- 

the States concerned to submit ine gg^ ^s in the case, for 

General in the ^glish langu g _ these territories which were 

instance, of the states there has been, since the enactment 

formerly princely “fn in a sense, viz., the English 

of the Constitution, a ^ ^ ^g^j in sectors of activity where 

language had to be re-introduced e language. This was, 

the current practice was gi^r^ggs^ then obtaining and had to 

however, inevitable in the unrkward necessitated by the larger 

of audit, which the 

provisions of the Constitution brought about, 

eies'^if th^sffs't? feconSralior r f?e°sit 
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lines. Already in the Hindi-speaking States, in which 

ment of English from the field of administration has been und 

progressive implementation, difficulties have been expeiienee 

E rVd, and the States have represented that lh.s reh'hcement 

should be relaxed, as it inhibits the implementation ol their lang 

age policies. As a similar trend gathers momentum m the 

ffig States of the Union, particularly after the 

States, the problem will become more general, and it is essential 
that a satisfactory solution is devised. 

22. Though ‘Audit’ is included in the list of subjects in the 
legislative field in the Constitution, the Audit j 

course, not a part and parcel of the Union Government the sense 
in which Ministries or administrative agencies of the 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General is a statutory authority for 
the State Governments as well as for the Union Government. Com¬ 
munications addressed by the officials of a State Government to the 
Accountant-General of a State are really comrnumcation. TT„i„n 
own audit officer by the State Government and not 
Government. In view of this, we have been advised hy Comptiol 
ler and Auditor-General that the provisions of Constitution 
lating to the language for the official purposes of the Union cannot 
be interpreted to mean that the Accountant-General of a State m^ 
conduct^ all his business in Hindi, or that all communications 
officials of a non-Hindi-spealdng State to its own Accountant- 
General must be in the Hindi language. 

We have had the benefit of written as well as oral evMence not 
only from the Comptroller and Auditor-General txnd his Deputy 
representing him but also from several Accountants-General in the 
States, who were permitted by the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
to give their views to the Commission in their individual capacity. 


As we see the matter, the problem to consider is how to reconcile 
the constitutional provision for a single authority for purposes of 
accounts and audit for the States as well as the Union with the 
circumstance that audit will have to be carried out by that authoiity 
in respect of transactions recorded, registered and vouched for, etc. 
in the numerous regional languages of the country which may come 
to be adopted as the languages of administration by the different 
States for their respective territories. The problem is somewhat 
more difficult and complex than that of the large departments of the 
Centre with activities out-spreading into different linguistic regions. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General is a single authority and is 
himself finally responsible for audit of accounts of all the States as 
well as of the Union, the Accountants-General being merely his 
agents. The Audit report submitted by the Accountant-General in 
respect of each State to the Governor or Rajpramukh of the State 
is to be laid before the Legislature of the State and would, in due 
course, come to be discussed by the Public Accounts Committee of 
the Legislature. These discussions are bound to be in the regional 
languages, judging from the trend of the proportion of speeches 
delivered in different languages in the different regions, which we 
have tabulated in Appendix VIII. 
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One suggestion that was put forward by some witnesses—although 
not out of choice but as a matter of logical necessity in the absence 
of a practicable alternative, as they thought—was to the effect that 
the function of Audit may be ‘provincialised’ as the only solution of 
these difficulties. Under Section 167 of the Government of Ii^dia 
Act, 1935, there was a provision for the appointment of a Provincial 
Auditor-Genera) to perform the same duties and to exercise the 
same powers in relation to the audit of the accounts of the Province 
as were to be performed and exercised under that Act by the Auditor- 
Genera) of India; such appointment was, however, subject to the 
proviso that ‘nothing shall derogate from the powers of the Auditor- 
General of India to give directions in respect of the accounts of the 
Provinces, which accrued to him by virtue of other provisions of the 
Act’. This provision came to be made in the light of the consider¬ 
ation of the matter by the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms, in whose Report it is stated that, in view of the giant of 
provincial autonomy to the units of the J ederation, it appeared 
difficult to withhold from autonomous provinces the power of taking 
on their own audit and accounts, if they so desired. 

The Indian Constitution, however, specifically includes ‘Audit’ in 
the Union List of subjects; and the provision must have been made 
advisedly and with the knowledge of the provision previously made 
in the Government of India Act. We have, throughout our Report, 
adopted the policy of considering the subject-matter of our enquiry 
within the terms of the constitutional provisions as they exist, and, 
indeed, for reasons that would at once be evident, we could not 
properly have done otherwise. The functions of Audit are obviously 
a mattcT of very high importance; and any suggestion involving a 
fundamental change in regard thereto—such as The proyincialisation 
of audit’—can certainly not be entertained lightly. Besides, it seems 
to us that it ought to be feasible to devise a solution consistent with 
the constitutional provisions by making appropriate dispositions in 
the administrative organisation of the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Department functioning under the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
While, of course, the detailed consideration of the matter must be 
left to the appropriate authorities, we would, like to state the essen¬ 
tial elements in what appears to us a practicable solution of the 
difficulty. 

23. The Statutory Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India, relating to the accounts of the States, may be in the Hindi 
language, as it would obviously be impossible to expect a single 
authority to be responsible for and to subscribe to reports drafR^d 
in so many regional languages. Translations of the Report in the 
regional languages may be prepared for the use of the Members of 
the legislatures and the Public Accounts Committees. Tpie discus¬ 
sions in Public Accounts Committees may be held in Hindi or the 
regional languages, according to the convenience of the Members, 
but arrangements should be made for the regional language 
discussions being translated simultaneously for the benefit of 
the Accountant-General who has to be present at the Public 
Accounts Committee meetings and has a large part to play 
in assisting the Committee in its deliberations. So far as 
the organization of the Audit and Accounts Department is 
concerned, the structure of the organization and methods of 
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<;taffins etc. will have to be reviewed on lines som^hat similar to* 
those which we have considered in connection with ' 

me“?s wTh activities spreading out all over ‘fe country Within m 
Accountant-General's office, the section with Cu ual 

Accounts will, of course, have to be capable of '■‘'"'’'‘"S ‘ 
to the medium of the Union language. Al>P™P*,‘“ f‘ftmctos 

Will have to be made for returns of accounts, 

purposes, being sent to the Accountant-Geneu-al from the treasm^^^^^ 

in the Hindi language; or else, arrangements will have to cxisi, 
witiriC the Accou^ntato-Gcneral's office, for their being rendered into 
The Hindnanguage, So far as the State's accounts and *he audit 
nf c^uch accounts carried out by the Accountant-General s omcc are 
cLc” neX Stoce^tho materia=i will be in tl.c r^poot.vo reg.ona 
Iqnpuages the personnel structure in the Accountcint-Ueneia 

office will’have to^be such as to be capable of Gffie^'aS 

The corresDondcnce between the Accountant-Geneial s olhct and 

toe toCdCuaSorC organisation of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General will, presumably, be in the Union 

posts of Accountants-General and other senior posts n the Au ^ 
tnrl Accounts Denartment are manned by member^ of the Inuian 
Tudit ind AccoLinffi Service which, we understand, has, at presemf, 
» ooS bmme on itjeadre. Members of tills cadre are transferable 
a11 over'the country and are called upon to head the Accountant 
Seneiars orSSions. In this respect the much wider range of 
transferability of the Indian Audit and Accounts Servic-e personnel 
disSnguishes-it from the Indian Administrative 

serve only in one State with periods of deputation at the centre. 
The problem of linguistic ‘versatility’ in the case ot the Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service is therefore less serious and is solulde, whereas 
for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service on the present basis, since 
several languages would be involved, it cannot be solved by providing 
for each member to be trained in all the languages he might e -- 
counter A review of the structure of the service might be called 
fo? To what extent this would entail material changes ^ the size of 
the cad^e Id in the rules of recruitment, training, transfer, etc of 
the members of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, and whether 
or not corresponding changes would also he necessary m respect of 
the subordinate staff manning the Audit and Accounts Department 
all over the country, would be matters to be considered by the rele¬ 
vant departmental authorities. 

We understand that there are proposals about ‘separation of 
accounts and audit’ under consideration of the Union and the State 
Governments. If these proposals materialise, the accounts work in 
the States will be taken over by the State Governments and the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department will be concerned only with 
thfaSdit functions relating to the State Government transactions. 
This would presumably result in large reductions m 
ments at present working under the Accountants-General in the 
States While this will reduce the size of the preblem, it wcmld no 
make any difference to the hard core of the difficulty which ’^elate.^ 
principally to the audit functions of the Indian Audit and Accoun . 

Department. , 

It appears to us, in the upshot, that primo facie it ought to be 
possiWe^to devise a solution which will, on the one hand, enable the 
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Accountant-Generals ,nVicions reLrded in the regional 
respect of accounts and audit ‘ present system whereby 

languages and, on the jn respect of the^ Union as well 

the accounts-and-audit-responsibi y ^ P Auditor-General of 

—-Geneva, and o.he. 
officers as his agents all over the countiy. 



CHAPTER VIII 

LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION- 

_- . T- A TVT/^TT / 


-II 


PPf M\DF IN THE USE OF INDIAN LANGUAGE MEDI 

PhOvxRESS ^j^j^j^istraTIONS 

(a) IN THE DIRECTION OF ADOPTING REGIONAL LANGUAGE (s) AS THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE ADMINISTRATION; 

and 

(b) IN THE DIRECTION HiNDI FOR PUM^^ 

MUNICATION AMONGST StAIES inltr i>C 

(a) 

The progressive use of Hindi progressive 

connected for obvious ^j^run?iation with other States and 

language, for purposes of It is also connected for 

the Union, in elsewhere with the progress of 

reasons which we have adverted ^^^pniieir administration 

adoption of the Kmdi rnedimn Ur Paipose m language. Indeed 
by the States in which ^indi is the^^rcgy 

inasmuch as the o were hitherto shut out can only be 

administration fiorn w ic Indianisation in the linguistic 

in step with each fhc prog ■ without bearing 

ST ftTiSue oGhe progressive use of the Hindi language in the 
affairs of the Union. ^ 

We have, therefore, ^ad a stalerjont^ prepa^^^^^^^ 

TdSSSr iP 

as paper V in the Supplementary Papers. 

It will be^obs^ej:v|d ^tha^on^^ Sf^rtgiSS yangua^e,^ in 

repfactag English by HindUn the ^tf fndTn some'cases 

these States have for the substitution of 

laid down defmite and phased progr^ g 

English by Hindi within the ^J^'^’f^^^j^.^trative agencies such 
Language Departments, or a to look after the subject 

as separate ^ * of these State’ Governments; manuals of 

havebeen set up, inso f^tii administrative terms 

procedure t^^^e been p translating the proce- 

prepared and adopte^ P P^^^ conduct of administration 

dural li^ratures n ^ ^ personnel including stenographers and 

measures mitigedtfoj- f^^^ight be said that several of these 

typists, e • - advanced in the direction of turning over the 

fingSstirmediim of administration within their States from Enghs 
to Hindi. __-_ 

*Not printed. 
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In the State of Madhya Pradesh which 
with Hindi as the second official language ot the State, like progress- 
has been registered with reference to the Marathi _ 

Orissa and Saurashtra also where legislative measures ^ave bee 
passed for adopting the respective regional languages as the otnc 
languages for their administrations, some progrep appears to he 
been made. For the rest, it would seem that the progress in the 
direction of dijiplacing English from the Stale administration at the 
levels at which the English medium has been current, has been 
modest or negligible. 

2. No doubt there are factors which account for the relatively 
greater progress in Indianisation of the administrative medium rnade 
in the Hindi-speaking regions as compared to what has transpired 
so far in the rest of tlie country. For one thing, m the Hindi- 
speaking Stales, the problem is less complicated than m the rest who 
have not onlv to adopt another regional language as the lanpage- 
for State administration but also to provide at all appropriate levels 
for Hindi which would be the language for the purposes of all-lndia 
inter-communication when English is displaced in terms of the 
constitutional provisions. Apart from this, the fact that over a 
considerable part of the non-Hindi regions, the territories of the 
States were multi-lingual in character hitherto must have soniewhat 
retarded the displacement of the English medium in the administra¬ 
tion For instance, in the Explanatory Memorandum accompanying 
the Madras Government’s reply to the Questionnaire of the Com¬ 
mission, it is stated in this connection as under: — 


‘So far the Legislature of this State has made no provision 
regarding changes in the Official Language. English, 
therefore, continues to be the Official Language of the 
State. A few years ago, a pilot experiment was started 
in one di.strict for the transaction in Tamil of all official 
business within the district. The experiment has helped 
to bring to light certain practical difficulties which require 
to be overcorne in such matters as equipment, training of 
staff, etc. The experiment has not been extended to other 
districts of the State. It is necessary at this stage to 
explain why no serious step has been taken so far to bring 
about a change in the official language of this State. 

.Until recently Andhra was part of this State. There are 
special difficulties in effecting a change so long as several 
languages are spoken by different groups each of which 
represents a “substantial proportion of the population of 
the State”. It seemed desirable to await the separation of 
Andhra and other changes connected with the reconsti¬ 
tution of States on a linguistic basis before embarking on 
any important change in the official language. 

^ ^ * * * 


While it is true that the decisions regarding the official' 
language of the State are to be taken independently of' 
the decision regarding the official language of the Union,, 
the probable repercussions on the State Administratiom 
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and the State Educational s^tem of any changes which 
may be brought about in the official ^‘^"guages 

Centre must be understood J'^^'^^^^^^^eared likely 

decision about the changes at the Cen „^^<-tudied the 

until the Official Language Commission studied the 

problem.These are the rea^% 

language continues to be unchanged in this btaie. 

With the reorganization of the States on a more 

£■5 trs 

ol tbe C«nslitu‘t.on, subject to the pro™.»ns o Arttcles 346 ^nd o4J 
the Legislature of a State ‘may by law adop «ge or 
the languages in use m the State of that 

lature of the State otherwise provides by law, the Cng ^ ^ ° 

of the Constitution. 

Wo tnve elsewhere made recommendations relating to the 

IrS"??? aTfb ^e^ms oYLuct M^orrhe crctirutSlus pr^M 

+ViA fimp hein^i authorised for use in the Union for official purpose , 
that is to say, than be the Hindi language in Devanagari script, unless 
^otherwise provided, after 15 years from 19a0. 

*(b) 

? The noint about measures to be taken to fulfil the terms of 
Arlill Mravisoo onirin the States in the non-Hindi-speakmg 
TCSions So far as StatL in the Hindi-speaking region are concerned 
■on the adoption of the Hindi language for all internal purposes the 
administraSve machinery of those States would . 

a position to fulfil the requirements for purposes of all-India inter 
communication between the States and the Union. 

hasbThirOrdeyN^'c.°r4«°df;Tt^^^^ 

tf?he cSutilrapplicable^o'S^''L°^^ in “s they relate 


fto— 


(j) the official language of the Union ; 

ii) the official language for communication between one State ana another, or 
between a State and the Union ; and 

(tit) the language of the proceedings in the Supreme Court. 
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In the non-Hindi-speaking States what are the requirements for 
fulfilling the implications of this provision? The States concerned 
will have to consider for themselves at what levels administratne 
occasions would arise for the officers of the State Governments to 
enter into communication with officers of other States or ol the 
Union. It must be mentioned in this connection that such a 
communication would not necessarily be exclusively on paper A 
large number of conferences are held and committees or working 
parties of officers appointed for advising on particular subjects at 
the all-India or inter-State planes of contact and consultation.^ ine 
State would doubtless want all such officers to be in a position tO 
participate fully and with facility in all such delibcratK^ 
from officers who would have occasion for such intcr-^tate contact 
or for functioning at Union levels of deliberation, presumably it 
would be necessary for the State Governments to ensure that 
communications received from the Union or other States in Hindi 
are understood at all levels below, whereat they must be read, noted 
upon and otherwise processed. In this connection it is sometimes 
suggested that ‘translation units’ may be set up to translate Hinch 
communications into the regional languages for the purpose of such 
staff handling them within the State administration. It would be 
for the State concerned to decide for itself whether the handling 
of such documents in translation would be entirely satisfactory; 
while such translation services would probably be necessary in any 
case to make such communications intelligible at other levels,^ at the 
levels at which they have to be attended to with a view to initiating 
action or rendering a reply or for other similar purposes, it would 
doubtless be found preferable that the personnel are in a position to 
understand the wording of the communication in the original. It 
would be for the State Governments to determine what staff would 
be affected by this and consider what precise steps should be taken 
for training up their personnel at the appropriate levels for dealing 
with such communications. 


4. We notice that in some States where the regional language is 
other than Hindi, the Government have imposed a requirement on 
certain administrative staff—in some cases on all government 
servants of all grades—to pass certain prescribed tests in Hindi by 
prescribed dates. To the extent to which knowledge of the Hindi 
language would be necessary to be possessed by the government 
servants to enable them to discharge effectively their duties touching 
upon the field of inter-communication between the States and the 
Union, such a requirement would be obviously quite necessary. It 
is not quite clear on what grounds the requirement has been imposed 
where government servants would not come within the ambit of 
inter-State communication. We have elsewhere advocated that in 
the compulsory scheme of education up to the age of 14 enjoined by 
the Constitution provision should be made for every child to undergo 
3 or 4 years’ compulsory instruction in Hindi. It is arguable that 
the requirement that government employees who would have no 
occasion for all-India or inter-State contacts must nevertheless 
qualify in Hindi is defensible by analogy on the general ground that 
such a knowledge, though not required by them as government 
servants, is necessary in them even merely as citizens. Whether 
State government servants should or should not be so distinguished 
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from other cith.ens is however entirely a pmnt for the Stete Govern¬ 
ments concerned to decide; hkevnse instruction 

Governments to decide for themselves whetl er c y ^ h 

in Hindi, beyond the strict requirements of the i^sut, snou 

on the basis of ‘encouragement and incentives rather 
‘compulsion and penalties’. 

^ Tin. nrnvi^n to Article 346 provides that if two or more States 

communication between such States tc^ g g agreements to 
such communicatiom Iri Hindi with one another 

b:S tlhya 

Pradesh, Rajasthan, Ajmer, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh. 

Certain points arise for consideration in this 
the States may agree between ^^emse ves to conduct inter co^^ 

StatM which do not so agree would continue to be the English 

language until 1965. 

Onp of the points for consideration would be whethei it would 
be ?ossibl arufh possiW advisable, for the Union t ;0 corr^pond 

murfcatorrelnvcl tom^ttc 

Thprpfore the incoming communications from the rlmai o ^ 

Sve to continue to be in English or at any rate be accompamed 
by an EngHs’o d-ansiation until such a position ^ 

as outgoing communications from the Governnie ^Vinnid not be 
TTimli States are concerned, if it is so desired, it should not be. 
SSScticfbTe to send out with the outgoing letter in English a Hindi 
on Of course the Hindi versions in both cases would have 
the status merely of a translation, the original communication being 
in EnSi^h NevCTtheless in the view that we have elsewhere taken 
that the employment of Hindi in the actual work of the admmistra- 
lion hJpsTn cLblishing the forms of address anf «pse^cms ate 
in that language and in promoting a greatei knowledge oi 
would recommend to the Union Government that whenever a State 
makes a request to that effect, arrangements may be made for out¬ 
going communications from the Union Government to such States 
being accompanied by a translation of the English text m 
Presfdent has already authorised the use of Hindi along with English 
for correspondence with the State Governments which have adopted 
Hindi as their official language and such a practice would be covered 
by this authorisation. 


NUMERALS 

6 One of the specific terms of reference referred to the Com¬ 
mission for making recommendations to the President is the form 
S numerals to be used for any one or more specified purposes of 
the Union’. The provisions of the Constitution m this regard are 
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under. It is enacted in clause 1 of Article 343 c^the ConstUu^ion 
ihat ‘the form of numerals to be used for the official purposes o 
the Union shall be the international form of Indian 
the n?xrclause it is provided that the President may funi^^g the 
period of 15 years until the Hindi language becomes the official 

such purposes as may be specified in the law . 

As laid down in Article 344, the form of numerals to be used for 
anyone or riTe of the specified purposes of the Union ^ one of thj 
terms of reference on which this Commission have ^9.. 
mendations. These recommendations, ^ke others wdl por^^^ 

nnnn hv a Committee of Parliament consisting of 30 memb 
• cLsideration of which the President may issue appropriate direc¬ 
tions in this behalf. 

So far as provision by Parliament by law for the use of thj 
■Dn^ranatJ-iri form of numerals after the period of 15 years is concern 

S?1 

doubtless give further thought to the ^oottm before^ 

law whether any provision should be made io^J-no uj>e o 

nagari form of numerals for any ol the purposes of the Union alter 

196%. 

TViP nrilv noint that we have to consider is whether we could 
recommend to 1he President the issue of directions for providing for 
ire usTof theD^^^^^^^ numerals for any purposes 

£tw«n now and the lime when the issue w.ll be ro-exa-nmed by 
fhP next Commission due to be appointed in 1960 It may 
Uon^ tLt oTTl e nwo orders issued by the President as regards the 
use S Hindi language in addition to the English language, in one tlm 
Pres^Lffi ha.s S pleas^^ to authorise the use of Devanagan form 
of numerals in addition to the international form of Indian numerals, 
to the purpisefreferre^ to in that order and recited below;- 

For warrants of appointments of 

(i) Governors of States, 

(ii) Judges of the Supreme Court, and 

(iii) Judges of the High Court. 

7 Tt will be interesting and pertinent first of all to see the distir^- 
tio;i'between the Snftionalhorm of Indian numerals and the 
Devanagari form of numerals^nd how this i s accounted for- _ 

•Refcrreti to in the footnote to para5raph l of Chapter VII. 



As to when exactly the present numerals and the decimal system 
of counting was evolved is lost in the mists of ancient history. The 
system of notation and the use of the zero, which ^ by positional 
changes facilitates the handling of numbers of any size, is generaUy 
•recognised as having been an Indian discovery. Danlzig states in 
•bis book 'Number’: — 

'This long period of nearly five thousand years saw the rise 
and fall of many a civilisation, each leaving behind it a 
heritage of literature, art, philosophy, and religion. But 
what was the net achievement in the field of reckoning, 
the earliest art practised by man? An inflexible numera¬ 
tion so crude as to make * progress well-nigh impossible, 
and a calculating device so limited in scope that even 
elementary calculations called for the services of an 
expert. .. .\ .Man used these devices for thousands of 
years without making a single worth-while improvement 
in the instrument, without contributing a single important 
idea to the system... .Even when compared with the 
slow growth of ideas during the dark ages, the history of 
reckoning presents a peculiar picture of desolate stagna¬ 
tion. Wrmm viewed in this light, the achievement of the 
unknown Hindu, who some time in the first centuries of 
our era discovered the principle of position, assumes the 
proportion of a world event’. 

The epochal character of this device, which appears so simple and 
natural in retrospect, is referred to by Laplace, the mathematician- 
astronomer, in the following terms: — 

‘It is India that gave us the ingenious method of expressing 
all numbers by means of ten symbols, eacli symbol receiv¬ 
ing a value of position, as well as an absolute value; a 
profound and important idea which appears so simple to 
us now that we ignore its true merit, but its very simpli¬ 
city, the great ease which it has lent to all computations, 
puts our arithmetic in the first rank of useful inventions; 
and we shall appreciate the grandeur of this achievement 
when we remember that it escaped the genius of Archi¬ 
medes, and Apollonius, two of the greatest men produced 
by antiquity’. 

The Indian numerals, that is to say, the notation and the symbols 
which had been apparently for a long time in use in India in mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical treatises, appear to have been taken over 
fey Arabian scholars; and from Arabia it would seem they travelled 
over to Europe, undoubtedly undergoing several mutations in the 
process. The Encyclopedia Britannica has the following remarks to 
offer in regard to the origin of the numerals now only knov.ni as 
international numerals and referred to in the Indian Constitution as 
‘the international form’ of Indian numerals’: — 

‘Our common numerals are commonly spoken of as Arabic but 
preferably as Hindu-Arabic. The country, however, which 
first used, so far as we know, the largest number of our 
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numeral forms is-.India. Hindu literature gives some 
, evidence that the zero mav have been known before out 
m-a. By tlie close of the:8th-Century, however, some 
astronomical tables of India are said to have been translat¬ 
ed I into Arabic and in any case the numerals became 
known to Arabic scholars about this time'. 


Within the country itself the numeral symbols came to be written 
in slightly diirerent styles amongst the different linguistic groups 
more or less in the same way in which the original Brahmi script 
underwent mutations and, gave rise to the scripts of most of the 
modern Ipdian languages. The so-called international foirn oi 
numerals is nothing but yet another mutation of the ancient Indian 
numerals. We give in a, Qhart, in Appendix the manner in whic 
these numerals are written in their pristine form in association with 
the scripts of the diflerent regional languages of India. It is to be 
noted in this connection that in the South the international lorm of 
numerals is, in current use in the four grea.t Dravidian languages 
alorigside of their respective scripts. It may be noted that indi¬ 
genous numeral symbols ol some oi these scripts are deiivcd irom 
the tirst ^etfers of the alphabet in the respective languages. In fact 
it appears, that tlic international form of numerals is more widely 
pfevaienl in, the writings in, Tarnil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada 
than respective indigenous forms. 

As regards tlic Devanagari form of numerals, there seem to have 
been two slightly diflerent senes of symbols in current practic^ 
The L'ueknow Conference for Devanagari Script Reform oi 1953 
rcc<)mihended a particular system ot Devanagaii numeial sythbols. 
If the Devanagari numeral symbols are to be used, which particular 
scries should be cons’deir'd for such use is a matter whicn we 
might ocynsidcr as settled in the case of |jubiic authoiities by the 
rec*Tnti.meticlaii()ns ’ ol the Lnckiiow Conference \vhich have been 
adopted by tlie Central Government as well as several State 


; '8. ;wndci',st.and that there is some dificrtmce ot opinion as to 
whe,t»ber.'pr hotTlio provisions ol the Constitution envisage that the 
intfinatioiial farm, c?,!' numerals should be used aJongskie of the 
DevA^'‘agarl i^cript wlrile writing Hindi when that language is adojAed 
in" terms,of : Arlicie ;f4i) ,[or tlic official (.purposes^ of a State. One 
opinion is tfiai llie provision of clause 1 of Article 343 relating to the 
internaliotial form of Indian numerals is restricted in its application 
*() the official danguugc of the Union and .that States are competent, 
wlule.adoi),fing Ilincfi, as tlic regional language for their official 
niinioses, to adopt the Devanagari form of numerals, In view of 
these dilierent interpreuitions. we understand that some Shale Gov¬ 
ernments of the Hindi-speaking region use the Devanagara form,QS 
numerals, for their internal purposes and the international fonu ;^ 
nnmerals lor then' cH'^mmunications ^vjth th,o XJpion Goveinment.■ - 

Wlieiher the sSlr.tes which have adopted Hindi as'tlie^ Slatt* 
Inneuage may or may not use the Devanagari form of numerals fdr 
all nntposes'of the State administration within then own regions 
either exclusively if their interpretation of law is correct ordn addi¬ 
tion to the internalTional form of numerals is a matter for the con¬ 
cerned State®'to decide for themselves. 





9. A large number of States have expressed in their opinions in 
reply to our Questionnaire the view that the international form of 
numerals may continue to be exclusively used along with Hindi in 
Devanagari script as the language of the Union. The view has, how¬ 
ever, been advanced by some of the Hindi-speaking States that the 
Devanagari form of numerals should be used in addition to the 
international form of numerals; yet others have advocated that the 
Devanagari form of numerals may be used to the exclusion of the 
international form of numerals either for all or certain purposes of 
the Union Government. 

It is sometimes argued that the curvilinear shape of the Deya- 
nagari symbols for the numerals is more artistic and more in keeping 
with the shape of the characters in the Devanagari script and tlmt 
the use of the international form of numerals in conjunction with 
the Devanagari characters 'hurts’ the eye. Objectively speaking, we 
do not see anything to choose in point of shape in the Devanagari 
symbols for the numerals as against the other series. As regards 
the use of the international form of Indian numerals appearing in¬ 
congruous to persons reading the Devanagari script, we believe that 
this" incongruity is merely the result of habit and that inherently 
there is no incongruity between the two. As people get accustomed 
to the international 'form of numerals alongside the Devanagari 
characters, this feeling of incongruity will rapidly pass away. It has 
also been suggested to us that the symbols of tlie international form 
of Indian numerals are more convenient for easy reading and spot¬ 
ting, particularly in the case of motor-car numbers, and milestones, 
etcr. whereas the Devamagari numerals being more curvilinear are 
not so quickly distinguished. 

In view of the historical origin of the series of symixrls known as 
the international form of Indian numerals, there should be no objec¬ 
tion, oven on the ground of sentiment, to their adoption. The fact 
that the international form of Indian numerals has been widely 
adopted in cui'rent practice for the regional scripts for the languages 
of the South, and the constitutional provision that this form of 
numerals sliould be used for the purpose of the Union and for 
purposes of inicr-State communication, mark it out for universal 
adoption in the country by public authorities if there is to be a 
common series of numerals all over India. For reasons somewhat 
similar to those which we have ^advanced wdth reference to the 
Devanagari script as a common optional script for Indian languages 
it oDpears to us tlrat it would certainly be an advantage if a common 
SN'slem of numerals came to be used for the widest possible purposes 
in the whole country. It seems to us that such a common system of 
numerals would have to be the international form of Indian nume¬ 
rals for like reasons for which for the choice of a common script for 
the Indian languages one would have to select the Devanagari script. 
We do hope that States will adopt the use of the international form 
of Indian numerals—if necessaiy in addition to their regional form— 
so far at anv rate as concerns mile-stones, motor-car numbers and 
other such cases in which the facility of easy legibility by persons 
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of other linguistic groups may be properly expected. With the intro¬ 
duction of compulsory education in accordance with the constitu¬ 
tional directive, the teaching of the international form of Indian 
numerals, which are a part of the linguistic medium of the Union, 
would become in course of time more general; and any difficulties 
that may exist at present in the way of adopting these numerals 
universally in the country would be growingly mitigated even as 
such difficulties in respect of the universal currency of the Deva- 
nagari script would be likewise ameliorated by the same develop¬ 
ment. 

So far as private citizens are concerned, they would, we presume, 
for a long time continue for their own records, to use the different 
series of symbols that are current along with the different scripts of 
Indian languages in various parts of the country. The Devanagari 
symbols will continue to be used in this fashion in the Hindi-speaking 
region by those writing in the Devanagari characters, whatever the 
decision of the respective State Governments relating to the question 
in the preceding paragraph. 

Of course so long as this form of numerals is current amongst the 
public and is better known, the State Governments of these regions 
would naturally have to use these numerals (perhaps and preferably, 
in addition to the other series, namely the international form of 
Indian numerals) in their publications or communications directed 
to such public. 

We understand that the present policy of the Government of 
India in this regard is as under: — 

‘The policy is that the use of international forms of Indian 
numerals should be encouraged as much as possible and 
that ordinarily the form of numerals to be used should be 
this form. The Cabinet has, however, left it to the discre¬ 
tion of the various Ministries concerned to use the Deva¬ 
nagari form of numerals in the case of Hindi Translations 
of official documents belonging to them’. 

It seems, what is contemplated in this decision is that where it is 
sought to reach the wider masses of the public of the Hindi-speaking 
regions who are presumably not familiar with the international form 
of numerals, the Devanagari form of numerals may be used in the 
Hindi publications of the different Ministries. We assume that what 
has been left to the discretion of the Ministries concerned is to judge 
what publications answer to this type of literature and authorise the 
use of Devanagari numerals in such publications. H it is the broad 
application of accepted principles that is intended to be left to the 
Ministries and not the decision in principle itself as to whether 
Devanagari form of numerals should be used in particular docu¬ 
ments emanating from them, the above decision would be compre¬ 
hensible. ^ 

We have to make a recommendation as to whether the President 
should issue direction for the use of the Devanagari form of numerals 
for any purposes between now and the time when the issue will be 
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by the next Commission due to be appointed in 1960 . 
^ such recommendation to make as we are not aware of 

additional purposes of the Union for which it would be an 
advantage to direct the use of the Devanagari form of numerals in 
addition to the international form of Indian numerals. 


CHAPTER IX 

LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—I 

LANGUAGE OF LEGISLATION 

In this chapter and the next two we will consider the problem 
relating to the language of legislation, the language '>f law courts, 
ancillary matters such as the language for legal education and ‘the 
dynamics’ of the change-over. First we will consider the problem 
of the language of legislation both relating to Parliament and the 
State Legislatures. 

In the first place a distinction must be made between the language 
to be adopted for the proceedings and deliberations of these legisla¬ 
tive bodies and the language of the enactments which they legislate. 
The relevance of this distinction will be explained presently. 

1. So far as the language of the proceedings of the Parliament is 
concerned, Article 120 of the Constitution lays down that, subject to 
the provisions of Article 348, parliamentary business shall be trans¬ 
acted either in Hindi or in English. There is a proviso added to the 
proposition, which allows any member who cannot adequately 
exprc'ss himself in English or in Hindi to address the House in his 
mother-tongue. Clause (2) of Article 120 provides that after the 
expiry of fifteen years from the commencement of the Constitution 
(i.e. from 26th January 1965), it .should be deemed that the words ‘in 
English’ were omitted from Article 120, unless Parliament enacts 
otherwise. Therefore, while at present parliamentary bu.siness has 
to be carried on cither in Hindi or in English and, if allowed by the 
Presiding GITicer, in the mother-tongue, by the operation of sub¬ 
clause (2), English will ipso facto cease to enjoy this position along¬ 
side of Hindi afier 196.5, nnles.^.; the Parliament chooses to enact 
otherwise. 


So far as the State Legislatiires are concerned, the provisions of 
Article 210 lay down that tlic business of St.ate Legislatures should 
be transacted in tluj ofn.Mo! ianguage of the State or in Hindi or in 
English and the PresifLiig onicer is authorised, in suitable cases, to 
allow a member to address the House in his mother-tongue. Article 
210(2) provides tliat after 196,5 Englisli shall cease to be the language 
of the Legislature unles.s the State Legislature enacted otherwise. 

Article 345 empowers the State to declare any one or more of the 
languages in vogue in the State, or Hindi, to be the language to be 
used for the official purpo.scs of the State, subject to the provisions 
of Articles 34G and 347. The provi.so to Article 345 allows the Engli.sh 
language to continue for official purposes within the State until’the 
Legislature enacted otherwise. 

Hindi in Devanagari script has been adopted as the official 
language in the States of Bihar, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh has adopted Marathi in Balbodh script as 
the State’s official language in addition to Hindi in Devanagari 
script. Orissa has adopted Oriya and Saurashtra has adopted 
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Gujarati vas the officiaLlanguage, Tbff-State of Jammu and Kashmir 
continues to use under its old constitutional Act Urduas the official 
language. The other States have not so far adopted hy/law Hindi or 
their regional languages as their official languages. 

2. The pi-eyailing practice regarding the use of Hindi and 

regional languages in the legislatures of several States as reported 
to us is summarised in Appendix VIIL The percentages of speeches 
delivered in different languages during 1954 in the different State 
Legislatures so far as it has been possible for us to collect the infor¬ 
mation have also been given in the said Appendix. 

, , In view of the discretion .vested in the Presiding Officers to grant 
permission to the members of the House who cannot express them¬ 
selves adequately in Hindi, English or the official language of the 
State, no practical difficulties are likely to be experienced so far as 
the performance of the deliberative functions of these legislative 
bodies is concerned. Nor does it appear to us, on the basis of the 
information received, that any difficulties have been experienced in 
practice by any members owing to inability to express theniselves 
in one? of the pcormissible media, Thc^ practice as re?gards answering 
interpellations appears tp v,ary and in some cases provision is made 
of furnishing, for tht' information of the other members, translations 
of questions and answers in the? prescribed language or languages of 
the legislative body concerned. We feel that such a practice might 
be generalised with advantage. So far as the proceedings of legisla¬ 
tive bodies are concerned, the issue is fairly obvious. The'Constitu¬ 
tion does not prescribe any linguistic standard as a qualification for 
candidature and the membeis of these bodies who come in their 
capacily as repi’csentatives of their respective constituemaes must 
be enabled to express themselves in the languages they-know if it 
should happen that they are not familiar with the prescribed language 
or languages of tlie particular legislative body. It is also obvious 
that tlie pioceedings of the legislative bodies should be made avail¬ 
able to the meinbens in the languages they understand and the i'ur- 
nishing ol translations necessary for this purpose, within limits has 
obviously to_ be undertaken. After 25th January 1965,. under Article 
120, the position in the Parliament will be that a member may be 
permitted by the presiding authority to address the House iii his 
motlici-tongue if he cannot adeigua'tely express himself in Hindi 
Patliciinent has by law otherwise provided, ^^e can ^asiiv 
conceive of cases, for a period of time after 1965, in which a member 
who may not be able adequately to express himself in Hindi mav 
not at the same time be in a position to address the House in his own 
mother-tongue gnd may prefer to do so in English. We feel that in 
such circumstances the presiding authority should be authorised to 
permit the member to addre.ss the House in English. Such a provi¬ 
sion can be made by Parliament by law under Article 120(2) and the 
Parliament should consider this point when the time is ripe for doing 
so, that is to say just prior to 1965. For similar reasons we feel that 
a corresponding option should be available in State legislative bodies 
to members who cannot express themselves adequately in the official 
language of the State or in Hindi or in their own mother-tongue and 
would prefer to address the House in the English language The 
Legislatures of the States have the power similar to. that of 
Parliament ‘to provide otherwise’ by law under Article 210(2) and we 
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have no doubt that the different State Legislatures would consider 
whether or not to exercise this power at the material time. 

We have considered the question of arranging simultaneous trans¬ 
lation of speeches to overcome the difficulties of speeches of any 
particular member of a legislative body not being intelligible to 
others, on the lines on which such a practice has now become a com¬ 
mon feature of international ^conferences. The need for this is more 
likely to arise in Parliament than in State Legislatures. Whether in 
fact the necessity for making such a provision would arise or not 
would depend upon the frequency of occasions when members of 
the legislative body would have to be permitted to resort, for pur¬ 
poses of adequate expression, to a linguistic medium not generally 
understood in that legislative body. Should such a need be expe¬ 
rienced in Parliament, with reference to any of the regional 
languages, it would not be beyond the limits of feasibility to provide 
for such simultaneous translation; although of course, the larger the 
number of languages into which such sirnultaneous translation must 
be made, the greater the amplitude of the arrangements, both of 
personnel and equipment, necessary for the purpose. 

We are of the view that the provisions of language relating to 
proceedings and deliberations of Parliament and' the legislative 
bodies of the States are sufficient for the requirements of the 
situation. 

3. It is necessary to make a distinction between linguistic re¬ 
quirements of the proceedings and deliberations of these legislative 
bodies and the linguistic requirements of the enactments or laws 
which they legislate. 

So far as matters such as asking interpellations and eliciting ans¬ 
wers. passing resolutions or other motions, conducting discussions 
on different measures including the passage of bills, that is to say, 
the ‘deliberative’ functions are concerned, the obvious requirement 
is that the members wishing to express themselves should be in a 
position to do so and the proceedings should be at least generally 
follow'ed by other members. The linguistic requirements for enact¬ 
ments are. however, quite different. The language of law must be 
precise, concise and unambiguous. Such language will fall to be 
interpreted by numerous law courts all over the country who are 
bound, of course, primarily to consider the plain grammatical mean¬ 
ing of the language used in the enactments and not the intentions, 
purposes or motives lying behind the words employed, lhat is to say, 
littera legis as opposed to sententia legin. Con.siderations of con¬ 
venience and facility of expression by the concerned speakers are 
the operative factors so far as the language of deliberation is con¬ 
cerned; so far as the language of enactments is concerned, t.be prm- 
cipal considerations are accuracy, brevity and the maximum pos.si- 
ble exclusion of ambiguity, 

*We liad an interesting account of how such simultaneous translations are organised 
in the discussions we held on the 15th October X955 with M. .Ste’fan Priaccl, Professor of 
Languages in L’Ecole Sir Huntes Etudes Commerciales, Paris, and Interpreter of language! 
in the II.N.E.S.C.O. and the Council of Europe. M. Ste’fan Priacel happened to he 
Ml a visit to India for F.A.O. meetings and we took an opportunity of meeting him in 
Poona where he happened to be during the Commission’s visit to that place for taking 
•ridencej A text of the talk given by M. Ste’fan Priacel is printed as item XI in the 
S*pplementaiy Papers (net printed). 
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j^ising out of this distinction, it is provided in Article 343a)(b> 
of the Constitution that authoritative texts of all bills to be intro¬ 
duced or amendments to be moved in Parliament or in the State 
legislatures and the texts of acts, ordinances etc., promulgated by 
the President or the Governor or the Rajpramukh and the texts of ail 
ort^rs, rules, regulations and bye-laws under the Constitution oi 
under any law, that is to say, all enactments whether of Parliament 
or of State Legislatures and statutory rules, regulations etc., framed 
under them, shall be in the English language until Parliament by 
Jaw otherwise provides. 

It will be noticed that the 15-year period laid down in respect of 
the introduction of Hindi as the official language of the Union does 
not apply to the language of enactments of Parliament in respect of 
which Parliament will have, by law, to make a special provision* 
That is to say, the displacement of English in those fields will not 
come merely by efflux of time as in the case of the language for the 
official purposes of the Union but by a law deliberately passed by 
Parliament. This provision is obviously intended to take account of 
the fact that a change in the language of enactments has a greater 
significance than a change in the official business of the State and 
presupposes certain requisites the accomplishment of which could 
not be presumed within a period of time that could have been fore¬ 
seen in 1949 when the Constitution was framed. 

Also, so far as the State Legislatures are concerned, the language 
of enactments will continue to be the English language until Parlia¬ 
ment has by law otherwise provided as in the case of parliamentary 
legislation. There is a further proviso under sub-clause (3) of Article 
348 which lays down that where a State Legislature has prescribed 
any language other than English for bills, acts, ordinances, orders, 
rules, regulations and bye-laws, a translation of the same in English 
language, published under the authority of the Governor or the 
Rajpramukh of the State in the official language of the State, shall 
be deemed to be authoritative text thereof in the English language 
under this Article. 

We show in the following statement names of States and the lan¬ 
guages prescribed by the Legislatures of these States as languages to 
be used for bills, acts etc. respectively where this action has been 
taken: — 


State. 

Langiiage(s) 

prescribed 

Authority 

I 


3 


Part A Stares 


Bihar 

. Ihndi 

Pihar Official I.anguage Act, 
1950 , and Bihar Language of 
Laws Act, 1955 . 

Madhya Pradesh 

* Hindi and Ma¬ 
rathi. 

Madhya Pradesh Official Lan¬ 
guages Act, 1950 . 
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I 

2 

3 

Orissa . 

Oriya 

. Orissa Official Language Act, 
1954- 

Uttar Pradcs.h 

Hindi 

. Uttar Pradesh Language (Bills 
and Acts) Act, 1950 and Uttar 
Pradesh Official Language Act, 

1951* 


Part B 

States 

Jammu and Ka,shmir 

Urdu . 

. Jammu and Kashmir Constitu¬ 
tion Act (VK) 1996 ( 19^9 
A.D.) 

Madhya Bharat 

Hindi 

. Madiiya Bharat Ofiicial Lan¬ 
guage Act, 1950 . 

Rajasthan . 

Hindi 

Rajasthan Official Language Act, 
1952 . 

Saurashtra 

Gujarati . 

. Saurashtra Ofiicial Language 
Act, 1950 . 


,.. n‘ J;he provisions would seem to be that the laneuaPe 

. 1 1 continue to be English in the States where the-LegisSrcs 

language other than English for this purpost- j„ 
States whPr. t ,c regional or any other languaec has bek so nre. 
cubed, me i.nghsn translation of the measure passed by tK' I e(n-,hi 

.iVM t‘! m be considered as the ^aidhoritative text 'oi: the 

1 '“' appear to be a slight anomaiv apperlainino to 

u. .date ol allairs in that the enactment that has the'force ef “i’aw 
iS iiei the original legislation considered and passed by the legislative 
boey m the prescribed language but a translation of it in Epp!,s^'' 
We pueurne that satisfactory arrangements ex^si for ensurine that th" 
translation adequately carries out the intentions of the Legislature as 
embodied m the legislation that it has passed. * 


nnotry^ r™’"' authoritative enactment which in our oniaion 
ought to be eventually m Hindi, both in respect of narliamen^arv 
and btate IcgKslation, there rnay be need tor the sake of public coi^- 
nience to publish tran.slations of the enactments in different re- 
.sional languages. In respect of State legislation this would norrnally 

been’no^^fegs^flhe^^unrei^^^^ conclusively decided so far^ There have 
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be necessary in the regional languages prevalent in the States where¬ 
as in respect of parliamentary legislation it may be necessary ja ail 
the principal regional languages current in the covmtry* 

5. The next question to consider is a matter of great importance, 
namely, whether the language of State enactments may be ])ermilted 
to be other than Hindi, that is to say, any of the regional languages 
prescribed in this behalf by the respective legislatures when the lime 
comes for displacement of English as the language of the law in the 
country. 

For various important practical reasons we consider that it is 
essentia] that the entire statute book of the country shoUid be in one 
language which cannot of course be other than Hindi, the language 
of the Union and the language adopted for purposes of inter-Siate 
communication. We have a unified judicial system under which the 
Supreme Court is the highest judicial organ to which appeals lie and 
from which special ultimate reliefs can be sought. Obviousl.y, the 
Supreme Court can function as a single organic unit only m one 
language as it would be impossible to provide that the judges com¬ 
prising the Supreme Court should be conversant with all the regional 
languages of the country. Law courts can give thejr decision cnly on 
the basis of the authoritative texts of cnactiticnts and it would be 
improper to suggest that an enactment should be interpreted by a 
law court on the basis of a translation. The judicial unity of the 
country cannot be maintained unless there is a corresponding juridical 
unity which presupposes a common linguistic medium for all enact- 
menis of law. Apart from this, there are other strong reasons for 
prescribing that the entire statute book should be in one language. 
The Indian Ccnst.itution provides lor a common citizenship; there are 
rights bestowed by the Constitutdm on all citizens such as the right 
of equality before the law, the freedom to move fisady throughout 
the territory of India, re'-ide and settle in any part; biereoi; to acquire, 
hold and dispose of property and practise any professiorL occupation, 
trade or business. Obviously, it would bo undesirable that the laws 
of a State which would be applicable to all the citizmis oi’ the r.owpx- 
try who may have occasion to come within their ambit, should be 
framed in a language unintelligible to all but persons of the lingui:-.tie 
groun coniprb''mg the bvdk of ^.'opidati'aa of Stale, Ccmlin- 

gently, the laws of a State apply and might be of interest to other 
citizens of the country, besides those belonging to the linguistic region 
of that State. The processes of courts are often issued to places out¬ 
side the limits of the State in which they are situated and there are 
provis'ons for their enforcement ocUside such limits. Law courts in 
different parts of the country are often required to interpret enacL 
ments passed by legislatures of States other than their own and the 
incidence of an enactment often travels beyond the boundaries of 
the State vrhose Legislature has passed it. Besides, the distribution 
of legislative powers under the Constitution of India provides for a 
whole list of powers of concurrent jurisdiction between the Parliament 
and the State Legislatures. It provides for situations in which in the 
event of inconsistency, parliamentary laws shall prevail over the laws 
of the Legislatures of the States. If the statute books were allowed 
to be in the dozen or so regional languages, every single enactment 
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IB concurrent field would be liable to be in a dozen languages,, 
rendering its interpretation by the Supreme Court, and even lower 
tribunes, almost impracticable. All things considered, it is manifest 
to us that we have to maintain the statute book of the country in a 
smgle language and, therefore, the language of enactment by the 
btates must be the language of the Union, namely Hindi. 

6 . It is quite possible to reconcile, in our view, the requirement 
tnat the language of deliberation of a State Legislative body should 
be the language best understood by its members—which is likely as 
a rule to be the ohicial language of that State—with the provision 
that the language of the authoritative enactments should be a single 
language, namely, the language of the Union. Such a reconciliation 
IS possible if a distinction is made between the deliberative function 
of a legislature and its powers as an organ for passing enactments, 
in fact this reconciliation is already achieved in several State Legis¬ 
latures wherein, at present, the language used for deliberation is 
very largely the State language, whereas the force of law is invested 
m the translation of the measure passed by the Legislature and pub¬ 
lished m the Enghsh language as authoritative enactment. The sub¬ 
stitution of Hindi for English as the language of the statute book 
would make no difference in this context. For like reasons as in the 
case of laws, all statutory orders, rules, regulations and bye-laws 
issued under any laws made by Parliament or Legislature of a State 
must also be in the language of the statute book, that is to say, Hindi. 
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LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—II 

LANGUAGE OF LAW' COURTS 

Having examined in the preceding chapter problems relating to 
the language of legislation, we would now consider in this chapter 
the question of linguistic media for law courts in the country. 

A word may be said in the first place regarding the coverage of 
the term ‘law courts’; that is to say, the different categories of 
courts and.tribunals, original and appellate, in respect of which the 
point about the linguistic media of proceedings, orders and judgments 
arises. 


The judicial system comprises a hierarchy of courts and tribunals 
c^ommencing from the lowest civil and criminal courts to the High 
Courts and ultimately the Supreme Court. At the lowest rung of 
the ladder there are the village panchayats exercising judicial 
powers in villages. In Article 40 of the Constitution there is a 
directive principle of State policy, which lays down that ‘the State 
shall take steps to organise village panchayats and endow them with 
such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government’. In pursuance of this directive 
various measures have been enacted in different States, and others 
are under contemplation or are likely to follow, which would endow 
certain limited civil as well as criminal powers on village panchayats 
or village benches, in respect of petty disputes arising in villages. 
Apar+ from village panchayats. the primary administrative unit in 
the structure of the civil and criminal judiciary is the trial court of 
the Civil Judge and the criminal court of the Magistrate Civil 
Judges are normally empowered to decide civil disputes up to a 
specified pecuniary jurisdiction. In different States different degrees 
of ‘.separation’ from the Executive have been achieved in respect 
of criminal courts. We are, hov/ever, not here concerned with the 
question of what personnel administers criminal justice. Above the 
trial courts dealing with civil and criminal litigation at the taluka 
or tehsil level, at the district level there are District and Sessions 
Gourts. Tho Distiict Courts function in certciin c'lsos as originating 
courts, and in other.s they are empowered to hear appeals in civil 
matters against decisions of Civil Judges. As courts of .sessions 
apart from appellate powers, they are empowered to try oflenf'es 
triable by such courts. Alongside of these, in Presidency Towns 
there are City Civff Courts and Courts of Presidency Magistrates 
and Small Causes Courts in certain areas. Then there are courts 
trying special clas.ses of offences like Juvenile Courts under Child- 
Ten s Acts, etc. The High Court constitutes the apex of the State 
judiciary. Certain High Courts have an Original Side with a spe¬ 
cialised type of jurisdiction in respect of mattes arising in snecified 
territories. For the rest, the High Courts exercise appellate and 
revisional powers. High Courts are a ‘court of record’ under Article 
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Constitution and are vested with the powers of super- 
n tribunals throughout the territories 

exercise jurisdiction. The High Courts are 
With power throughout such territories to issue to any 
authontyr including any Government within those terri¬ 
tories, directions, orders or writs, including writs in the nature of 
habeas co7-pu.s-, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto and certiorari, 
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tribunals under the law relating to evacuee property, etc. In addi¬ 
tion t6 these, there are Labour Courts and Industrial Courts and 
tribunals and those for determination of claims under workmen's 
compensation laws, etc. The question of the linguistic medium for 
proceedings, orders, judgments and decrees of all such courts and 
tribunals arises for consideration by us. 

2. The powers relating to fixing the linguistic medium for these 
different courts and tribunals are vested by law as under at present. 

The official use of a particular language in a court of civil law 
is determined by section 137 of the Civil Procedure Code, which 
empowers the State Government concerned to give directions regard¬ 
ing the language of any court subordinate to the High Court. Under 
section 558 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the State Government 
is empowered to determine what shall be deemed to be the language 
of each criminal court other than a High Court. Under serial No. 3 
of List II, State List, of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution, 
the constitution and organisation of all courts, except the Supreme 
Court and the High Court, and procedure in Rent and Revenue 
Courts, is included as a subject within the competence of State 
Legislation. Under items 77 and 78 of List I, Union List, of the 
Seventh Schedule, the constitution and organisation of the Supreme 
Court and the High Courts and the subject relating to persons enti¬ 
tled to practise before the Supreme Court or before High Courts 
are included within the exclusive legislative power of Parliament. 
Under item 95 of the Union List, item 65 of the State List and item 
46 of the Concurrent List in the Seventh Schedule to the Constitu¬ 
tion, the powers to legislate in respect of ‘jurisdiction and powers 
of all courts' in regard to the matters in the respective lists are 
vested in the Parliament, the State Legislatures, and both concur¬ 
rently, respectively. 

3. The question of the linguistic medium has to ])0 considered 
in respect of the entire proceedings before different courts end tri¬ 
bunals. The point arises in respect of presentation of ;>] slmgs, 
applications, execution petitions and appeals; it also arises in respect 
of various processes of courts, such as notices, summonses, warrants 
for attachment and proclamations in execution proceedings, etc.; 
the point also arises in respect of the language in which the court 
conducts its proceedings and the language in which arguments are 
addressed by counsel or pleaders; lastly, the question arises v'ith 
reference to the language in which orders, judgments and decrees 
of the court should be pronounced. Then there is the question as 
to the language in which the court shall keep its own r^K^ords, such 
as its diar}" and the various registers and accounts which are adminis¬ 
tratively required to be maintained by courts supplemental to their 
judicial functions. So far as the language of deposition by the wit¬ 
ness is concerned, where this language is other than the official 
language ^of the court, the position that would arise hereaftcud would 
be no different from that which has always subsisted hitheri ofore. 
In general there is a practice of a dual system of recording rral 
evidence, the bench clerk taking down almdst verbatim deposiii ;ns 
of witnesses in the regional langbag^ in which the witness deposes, 
while the Judge takes down notes in English in his own hand. If 
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anything, the position ought to become somewhat easier hereafter. 
It might, for instance, be possible in some cases entirely to dispense 
"With and in others to reduce the extent to which a dual system of 
recording oral evidence, the Judge taking dowm in English, is still 
in vogue. This system obviously w'as developed during the time 
when a considerable personnel of the higher Judiciary used to be 
insufficiently familiar with regional languages; and with a change 
in this circumstance as well as the growing displacement of English 
in the appropriate spheres by regional languages and Hindi, the 
need lor such a prcictice would presumably be less. This is, however, 
a matter for the concerned authorities to regulate and we do not 
have to consider it further. 

In Appendix VII a full documentation is given, so far as it is 
available to us from the information collected, as to the existing 
practice in respect of linguistic media in the structure of the judicial 
system in different States. Broadly speaking, it would appear that 
at the lowest rungs of the system, viz. village panchayats and trial 
courts, civil and criminal, at the taluka level, the linguistic medium 
is the regional language. As w^e go up the judicial system, English 
comes to occupy a larger place, although the exact constituents of 
the linguistic ‘mixture’ at this stage seem to differ quite consider¬ 
ably from State to State, and it would seem that even within one 
State there are sometimes differences as between different districts. 
Generally speaking, excepting the Hindi-speaking areas in which it 
is the regional language, Hindi does not find a place at this level in 
the judicial system in non-Hindi-speaking areas. It appears that 
there has been a progressive trend towards displacement of English, 
particularly in Hindi-speaking regions at this middle level of the 
Judiciary. Even where judgments, decrees and orders are still 
delivered in English, it would appear that in practice arguments by 
counsel are frequently allowed to be conducted in the language best 
understood by all parties, viz. the regional language. This is, how¬ 
ever, no fresh departure but only an enlargement of a practice which 
obtained in a greater or less degree even previous to 1947, 


4 . So far as High Courts are concerned, it is laid down in Article 
348 of the Constitution that notwithstanding any of the provisions 
relating to the official language of the Union and the regional langu¬ 
ages, until Parliament by law otherwise provides, all proceedings 
in every High Court shall be in the English language. Clause (2) 
of Article 348 provides, however, that notwithstanding this provision, 
the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State may, with the previous 
consent of the President, authorise the use of the Hindi language 
or any other language used for any official purpose of the State in 
proceedings in the High Court, provided that this shall not apply to 
any judgment, decree or order passed or made by such High Court, 
which shall have to be in the English language. It will be noted 
from this provision that until Parliament has legislated otherwise, 
the judgments, decrees or orders passed by any of the High Courts 
in tile countiy shall have to be in the English language. The 15- 
year limit in respect of the official language of the Union becoming 
Hindi in place of English, therefore, does not apply to the language 
of High Courts, even as it does not apply to the language of the 
'Supreme Court as well as the language of enactments. 
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Steps are being taken in some States for taking advantage of 
vlause (2) of Article 348 so as to provide for proceedings other than 
ludgments, decrees or orders of the High Court being in a language 
ether than English. Thus in Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan States 
the respective Raipramukhs have authorised under this clause tne 
use of Hindi in the proceedings of High Courts; in Hyaerabad and 
Travancore-Cochin, Urdu and Malayalam respectively have ocen 
authorised; and in PEPSU, both Hindi and Punjabi have been autho¬ 
rised. Hindi is similarly allowed for proceedings in the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court in Vindhya Pradesh. 

5. Article 348 of the Constitution lays down that notwithstanding 
any of the provisions relating to the official language of the Union, 
etc until Parliament by law otherwise provides, all proceedings 
in the Supreme Court shall be in the English language. English, 
therefore, alone continues in the working of the Supreme Court at 
all stages both on its Original Side as well as on its Appellate S'de. 
Petitions and appeal memos are presented in English, records oi 
cases from States are translated into English and printed, counsel 
-argue in English, and judgments, orders and decrees are passed by 
the Judges in English. The decisions are also reported in English. 
Thus neither Hindi nor the regional languages are at present in use 
in any of the proceedings in the Supreme Court. 

The question that we have next to consider is the linguistic 
media in which, at its different stages, the judicial system should 
function, in the fullness of time when the different prerequisites of 
such a change-over, which we notice elsewhere, have been accorn- 
plished and the time has arrived for Parliament to legislate in this 
behalf in exercise of the powers vested in Article 348 so far as the 
Supreme Court and the High Courts are concerned. Elsewhere, we 
have considered how it is inconceivable that the judicial system 
should continue to function in the English language indefinitely 
when that language is displaced in 15 years in the affairs of the 
Union by the Hindi language, as laid down by the Constitution, and 
by the languages adopted as the State languages by the different 
State Legislatures in the respective fields of State administration. 
The question to consider therefore is what picture one may envisage 
‘Of the linguistic media at different levels of the judicial system when 
in the fullness of time this branch of national life also is overtaken 
by thq change. While the issue is not proximate, it is necessary to 
envisage a clear picture in order that various programmes of action 
which have to be launched proximately might be concerted toward 
the ultimate objectives. 

6. It is hardly necessary to expatiate that the notion of law and 
the institution of law courts or agencies for determination of legal 
claims and for administration of justice are not new or recent con¬ 
cepts in the life of the Indian community. In fact the ancient law¬ 
givers and jurists of this country had laid down, with exactitude 
and in considerable detail, the rights and obligations of different 
parties in matters of personal law as well as laws of property. The 
Dharmasutras and the Smritis of Manu and Yajnyavalkya are some 
of the most ancient juristic documents extant. There is abundant 
ancient legal literature in the shape of erudite digests and famous 
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anything, the position ought to become somewhat easier hereafter. 
It might, for instance, be possible in some cases entirely to dispense 
•with and in others to reduce the extent to which a dual {^steui oi 
recording oral evidence, the Judge taking down in English is still 
in vogue. This system obviously was developed during the time 
when a considerable personnel of the higher Judiciary used to oe 
insufficiently familiar with regional languages; and with a change 
in this circumstance as well as the growing displacement of English 
in the appropriate spheres by regional languages and Hindi, the 
need Tor such a practice would presumably be less. This is, however 
a matter for the concerned authorities to regulate and we do not 
have to consider it further. 

In Appendix VII a full documentation is given, so far as it is 
available to us from the information collected, as to the existing 
practice in respect of linguistic media in the structure of the judicial 
Evstem in different States. Broadly speaking, it would appear that 
at the lowest rungs of the system, tJiz. village panchayats and trial 
courts, civil and criminal, at the taluka level, the linguistic medium 
is the regional language. As we go up the judicial system, English 
comes to occupy a larger place, although the exact constituents of 
the linguistic ‘mixture’ at this stage seem to differ quite consider¬ 
ably from State to State, and it would seem that even within one 
State there are sometimes differences as between different disyicts. 
Generally speaking, excepting the Hindi-speaking areas in which it 
is the regional language, Hindi does not find a place at this level in 
the judicial system in non-Hindi-speaking areas. It appears that 
there has been a progressive trend towards displacement of English, 
particularly in Hindi-speaking regions at this middle level of the 
Judiciary. ' Even where judgments, decrees and orders are still 
delivered in English, it would appear that in practice arguments by 
counsel are frequently allowed to be conducted in the language best 
understood by all parties, viz. the regional language. This is, how¬ 
ever, no fresh departure but only an enlargement of a practice which 
obtained in a greater or less degree even previous to 1947. 

4. So far as High Courts are concerned, it is laid down in Article 
348 of the Constitution that notwithstanding any of the provisions 
relating to the official language of the Union and the regional langu¬ 
ages, until Parliament by law otherwise provides, all proceedings 
in every High Court shall be in the Englisli language. Clause (2) 
of Article 343 provides, however, that notwithstanding this provision, 
the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State may, with the previous 
consent of the President, authorise the use of the Hindi language 
or any other language used for any official purpose of the State in 
proceedings in the High Court, provided that this shall not apply to 
any judgment, decree or order passed or made by such High Court, 
which shall have to be in the English language. It will be noted 
from this provision that until Parliament has legislated otherwise, 
the judgments, decrees or orders passed by any of the High Courts 
in tile country shall have to be in the English language. The 15- 
year limit in respect of the official language of the Union becoming 
Hindi in place of English, therefore, does not apply to the language 
of High Courts, even as it does not apply to the language of the 
Supreme Court as well as the language of enactments. 
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Steps are being taken in some States for taking advantage of 
elause (2) of Article 348 so as to provide for proceedings other than 
iudgments, decrees or orders of the High Court being in a language 
other than English. Thus in Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan States 
the respective Rajpramukhs have authorised under this clause the 
use of Hindi in the proceedings of High Courts; m Hyderabad^ and 
Travancore-Cochin, Urdu and Malayalam, respectively have 
authorised; and in PEPSU, both Hindi and Punjabi have been autho¬ 
rised. Hindi is similarly allowed for proceedings in the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court in Vindhya Pradesh. 


5. Article 348 of the Constitution lays down that notwithstanding 
any of the provisions relating to the official language of the Union, 
etc., until Parliament by law otherwise provides, all pro(^edings 
in the Supreme Court shall be in the English language. English 
therefore, alone continues in the working of the Supreme Court at 
all stages both on its Original Side as well as on its Appellate Side. 
Petitions and appeal memos are presented in English, records of 
cases from States are translated into English and printed, counsel 
aryuG in English, and judgments, orders and decrees are passed by 
the Judges in English. The decisions are also reported in English. 
Thus neither Hindi nor the regional languages are at present in use 
in any of the proceedings in the Supreme Court. 

The question that we have next to consider is the linguistic 
media in which, at its different stages, the judicial system should 
function, in the fullness of time when the different prerequisites of 
such a change-over, which we notice elsewhere, have been accom¬ 
plished and the time has arrived for Parliament to legislate in this 
behalf in exercise of the powers vested in Article 348 so far as the 
Supreme Court and the High Courts are concerned. Elsewhere, we 
have considered how it is inconceivable that the judicial system 
should continue to function in the English language indefinitely 
when that language is displaced in 15 years in the affairs of the 
Union by the Hindi language, as laid down by the Constitution, and 
by the languages adopted as the State languages by the different 
State Legislatures in the respective fields of State administration. 
The question to consider therefore is what picture one may envisage 
■of the linguistic media at different levels of the judicial system when 
in the fullness of time this branch of national life also is overtaken 
by the change. While the issue is not proximate, it is necessary to 
envisage a clear picture in order that various programmes of action 
which have to be launched proximately might be concerted toward 
the ultimate objectives. 


6. It is hardly necessary to expatiate that the notion of law and 
the institution of law courts or agencies for determination of legal 
elaims and for administration of justice are not new or recent con¬ 
cepts in the life of the Indian community. In fact the ancient lav-- 
givers and jurists of this country had laid down, with exactitude 
and in considerable detail, the rights and obligations of different 
parties in matters of personal law as well as laws of property. The 
Dharmasutras and the Smritis of Manu and Yajnyavalkya are some 
of the most ancient juristic documents extant. There is abundant 
ancient legal literature in the shape of erudite digests and famous 
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commentaries like Mitakshara, Dayabhaga, Vyavaharamayukha, etc., 
on these systems of jurisprudence. Legal maxims and concepts were* 
defined to‘ a high degree of subtlety and definite principles relating 
to the law of evidence, in some respect closely resembling our modern 
laws, were evolved and established. Obviously also, quite elaborate 
judicial systems with provisions for trial courts and appeals, etc., 
'must have subsisted under different kingdoms, empires and other 
political authorities that flourished at different times in this sub¬ 
continent. In fact the adoption of the English language almost to 
the total exclusion of other languages in the proceedings and judg¬ 
ments of courts above the lowest level was a comparatively later 
development even during the British regime. In the early years of 
the Company’s rule the ‘adalats’ and law courts used to function 
large!in Persian with the aid of maulvis and pandits until Persian 
was abolished in law courts in 1836. In some of the larger Indian 
States like Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Patiala and no doubt in numerous others, law courts generally used 
to function in regional languages, and not in English, including some¬ 
times the court of the highest authority, right up to the time of 
the integration of these States into the Indian Union by 1950. In 
fact in some of the States constituted out of such former princely 
territories a complaint was voiced to us that by virtue*^ of Article 
348 of the Constitution there has been a displacement of regional 
languages by English, rather than the other way, following the dis¬ 
appearance of the princely States and their integration into indepen¬ 
dent India! No doubt this step was a necessary one at that stage 
and is to be looked upon as a step taken backward only as a tempo¬ 
rary exigency and with a view to being followed by many more 
steps further forward in unison with all other tribunals of like 
status elsew^here in the country. The extent to which this legal 
lore and practice of conducting legal proceedings in Indian languages, 
both in recent years and in the past, would be of use for the puipcse 
of evolving legal terminology is a matter that has been exaTxrined 
elsewhere in greater detail. Here we arc concerned only to em¬ 
phasise that the country's judicial system used to function, ere the 
Iasi few decades, in languages other than English and, therefore, 
even although the departure may appear quite revolutionary, looking 
only to the extent to which English has lay now proliferated in the 
judicial system, the change-over, provided it is brought about sys- 
tematicaliy, need not be considered alarming. 

We have already noticed the distinction that has to be made 
between the language of every-day life, or even for that matter the 
language of administration, as distinguished from the language of 
law. In judgments, decrees and orders, law courts of the country 
decide innumerable claims of individuals, institutions, Governments, 
one against the other; and for reasons similar to those applicable in 
the c^se of the language of enactment of statutes, the language of 
law courts, particularly in their judgments, decrees and orders, has 
to be accurate, brief and unambiguous. 

7. While considering the linguistic medium for legislation in the 
country, we found that it was possible to make a distinction between 
requirements of language for the ‘deliberative functions’ of legis¬ 
lative bodies as distinguished from the requirements of the language 


for the laws enacted by them. We found that this distinction was 
helpful in reconciling the need for accuracy in respect of enactments 
with the need for intelligibility so far as the legislators deliberating 
in the legislative bodies were concerned. A somewhat similar dis¬ 
tinction has to be made in the field of the proceedings before law 
courts also. Indeed this distinction is already made in Article 348 
of the Constitution which admits of proceedings before High Courts 
being held in languages other than English but insists that judgments, 
decrees and orders passed or made by High Courts shall be in the 
English language. It will be explained at the material place in 
what follows how this distinction can be availed of to permit the 
proceedings to be in the language best understood by litigants and 
the parties to a judicial hearing, while judgments, orders and deci’ees 
would continue to be in a language identical with the language of 
the Statute Book. 


8. So iar as the language of the Supreme Court is concerne'd, 
obviously the entire court proceedings and records including of course 
judgments and orders, shall have to be in one language and, there¬ 
fore, Hindi. It is inconceivable that the Supreme Court should 
function in the 10 or 12 languages that might be adopted as State 
languages in different States. When the time comes for the change¬ 
over. therefore, the Supreme Court will have to function only "in 
Hindi: that is to say, appeal memos, applications and other petiffons 
will be presented to the Court in Hindi; processes will be issued 
in Hindi; counsel will have to argue in Hindi; all the record will 
have to be translated into Hindi; and orders, judgments and decrees 
will also be pronounced in Hindi. The authoritative reports of 
Supreme Court decisions will also, of course, be published in the 
same language. 

There would, however, be no objection, and indeed it may be 
advisable, to provide that processes issued in Hindi when addressed 
to a non-Hindi region or against a person whose mother-tongue is 
not Hindi may be accompanied by a translation for the convenience 
of the concerned party. It may also be necessary and advisable to 
have translations of Supreme Court decisions available in the State 
languages in separate regional language series. 

We have separately considered a special problem of the transition, 
that is to say, the period of time that would elapse during which 
English shall not have been yet wholly displaced in the Supreme 
Court. So far as the personnel of the Supreme Court is concerned, 
during the transition, it must be envisaged that it would be open 
to individual Supreme Court Judges to deliver their judgments in 
English until in course of time any personal difficulty in doing so 
wholly disappears. 

It is conceivable that such personal difficulty might subsist, al¬ 
though to a diminishing extent, for a considerable period of time. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by the President, 
and it is laid down in Article 124 of the Constitution that a person 
shall not be qualified for appointment as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless, among other things, he has been for at least five years 
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r general system, but w?uld be advisable and even indispensable 
in the larger interests. 

For somewhat similar reasons, to elderly counsel, whose duty 
judge. 

q While the question of the linguistic medium for the function- 
•rarr nf tVip SuDreme Court is disposed of quite easily at one end, 
the position as to the medium at the lower levels of the Judiciary 
it; also plain enough. Obviously courts of panchayats, adalats and 
civil and criminal courts at the'tehsil or taluka level must function 
in the languages best understood by the people which would gene- 
rallv be the regional languages of the different States. Proceeamg 
further along the hierarchy of the judicial structure one might say 
that the problem does not present any serious difiiculties, up to 
and including the civil and criminal courts at the district level. 
There is already a clear trend, at any rate m some parts of the 
country in favour of displacement of the English language by^the 
re«ionai languages in the judicial system up to _ and inclusive of 
district courts and session courts; and, no doubt, ™ fullimss o 
time though probably over varying periods in the different States, 
thTs trend wifi fully accomplish itself. The subordinate Judiciary 
in the different States will come to function almost wholly in the 
respective regional languages of the States in course of time. 
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intelligible to the entire lower Judiciary; on the other hc.nd since 
Sih Comt judgments are appealable to ‘'>%Su^me Courh ^ 
have to be intellit^hble to the Supreme Court. The multiple tingu 
Scuit hTs Srerefore to be broken at the High Cou.yevd a^d 

faV^a? “r? Ts ^eo„”ee‘rS\u‘d^t re‘?etf ?eglo„al 

faVuages aoL as the subord.nate Judiciary ;s concerned. 

We have to give very close thought to this issue which if one cif 

S^ria^Sie^tSHlghCopl^ff^^^ 

ments on both le;o considered the feasibility of 

the best of our ability. We have ^^p_sted in this behalf, 

certain intermediate positions that mig of High Courts 

such as the language j rest being allowed to be in the 

being required to be m Hindi and the solutions are not 

respective ol a cmeful consideration of the balance of 

feasible m our opinion On a c ^ ponrlusion that judgments, decrees 

rnd'ord^rs^YnigTco^^^^^^^^ be in a^common linguistic medium, 

viz. the Hindi language. 

11. The strongest argument f j^dgnSts.T^ our weK 

bemg adopted as ‘he ^ „ jHlgant to 

is the contention that ‘h. ™ ,iye degreo, be enabled to follow 

the court must, to the hig P ^ , There can be no doubt that 

the fate of h'y by High Codrts delivering their judgments 

this would be secured bes y g strong reasons, which we wall 
in the regiona bis "s Wever quite unfeL,ible. We feel, 

notice in ^^Jb^essStial purpose underlying this argument can 

Sent!le7£Torfefmly be furnished to the litigant (and perhaps 
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even without payment of cost) at his request The crucial point is 
that either the litigant must be furnished with such a ti anslation into 
the regional language or a Hindi translation must be submitted for 
adjudication by the Supreme Court in the event of the case going in 
appeal, and for reference of the decision, contingently, as a reported 
case before other High Courts in the country. There is a certain 
possibility which we must take into account of loss of content or 
import or shade of meaning in the process of translation from one 
language into another, in this case from Hindi into the regional langu¬ 
age (s) or ince veri:a, even although there are great though yarying 
degrees of similarity between these languages. The litigant is prin¬ 
cipally concerned with the determination of his claim, and in a gene¬ 
ral way with the arguments underlying such determination. The 
Supreme Court, however, might be called upon to uphold, modify or 
vary the judgment; and other High Courts may have occasion to 
analyse and weigh the exact purport of the judgment in its bearing 
upon other cases: and it is obvious to us that if somebody has to be 
furnished with a translation, it is clearly in the public interest that 
that should be the litigant rather than the appellate authority, niz. 
the Supreme Court, or the compeers of the judge m the ether High 
Courts. At the High Court level and above where tae point arises, 
most of the contentious issues are technical and complicated details 
of legal interpretation. It is doubtful what proportion of litigants 
would follow these intricacies (and indeed as a rule litigants are not 
present during High Court hearings on appeals) even if the linguistic 
difficulty did not intervene; although we entirely concede that a liti¬ 
gant would be entitled to the potential right to do so if it were prac¬ 
ticable to provide for it. And indeed we have no doubt it is true, 
not merely in India but in advanced countries of the world as well, 
that common litigants cannot as a rule follow higher subtleties of 
legal interpretation. For practically all his purposes the regional 
language translation would suffice even when a litigant is inclined to 
and is able to follow the legal argument. The Stipreme Court and 
other High Courts must however for obvious reasons have the actual 
text of the judgment within their ken of direct intelligibility. Be¬ 
sides, one rriay hope that, in course of time, and more especially with 
the implemeritation of the constitutional provision about compulsory 
elementary education up to the age of 14 years, the number of liti¬ 
gants who would not sufficiently understand the original Hindi text 
of the judgment, decree or order, would be small. 


Since subordinate courts are guided by the determination of law 
given in High Court judgments, there may have to be translations in 
the respective regional languages of all reported High Court judg¬ 
ments. It would be necessary to provide that these translations are 
sufficiently reliable, and we would suggest for consideration by the 
concerned authorities at the material time that there may be a trans¬ 
lation service available in the High Court for such translation of 
judgments. So far as the Judges and Magistrates and members of 
the subordinate Judiciary of all but the lowest levels are concerned, 
the arrangements that we envisage in the educational sphere would 
certainly secure in them a sufficient knowledge of the Hindi language, 
at any rate for purposes of comprehension. With the further aid of 
such translations into the regional language, therefore, we would not 
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anticipate that they would have any difficulty in following the 
judgments of the High Courts. 

12. The intermediate alternatives suggested in this connection, 
which might be noticed, are the following: — 

(a) that only the ‘reportable’ judgments of High Courts should 
be in Hindi and the rest in the regional languages; 

(b) that only the ‘appealable’ judgments of the High Courts 
should be in Hindi and the rest may be allowed to be in the 
regional languages. 

The basis of the first suggestion is that normally only a small pro¬ 
portion of the judgments of High Courts comes within the category 

• which is reported in the law journals as case law. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain, however, the general practice is for the Judge 
who dictates the judgment to decide, after the judgment is dictated 

• and typed, whether it should be reported or not. Even if it were 
possible to arrange that judges may decide beforehand whether they 
would classify the particular judgment as reportable or not, we do 
not think such an intermediate alternative would be feasible. In any 
case, unreported decisions might go in appeal to the Supreme Court 
and the alternative would fail on the count that it is obviously essen¬ 
tial that the Supreme Court should have before it for consideration 
the original judgment as delivered and not a translation of it. Apart 
from this, the authority of decisions is not derived from the fact 'hat 
they are ‘reported’, and there is no distinction in the legal status of 
judgments whether reported or unreported, although, ef course, any¬ 
body quoting the authority of an unreported judgment has to subs¬ 
tantiate it. As regards the distinction sought to be made by the sug¬ 
gestion at (b) above, it would clearly appear that such a distinction 
cannot be made the basis of an option in the language of judgments. 
It cannot be predicted beforehand in what cases leave may be granted 
by the High Court to appeal to the Supreme Court; and in any case 
where the High Court has refused such leave, the Supreme Court can 
grant special leave to appeal if it is satisfied that the case involves 
a substantial question of law as to the interpretation of the Constitu¬ 
tion. And even apart from this, as provided in Article 136 of the 
Constitution, notwithstanding any of the other provisions, the 
Supreme Court may in its discretion grant special leave to eppeal 

^ from any judgment, decree or order in any cause or niatter passed 

or made by any court or tribunal in the territory of India. It is 
therefore not at all practicable to sustain a distinction as to the lan- 

• guage in which the judgment may be delivered, which has to be made 
at the time of the delivery of the judgment with reference to con¬ 
tingencies which would be due to arise thereafter. Yet another 
alternative is sometimes suggested, namely that in their original 
jurisdiction High Courts may be given the freedom to deliver judg¬ 
ments in the regional language. In this context this distinction be¬ 
tween original and appellate work has no relevance and this type of 
intermediate solution must also be rejected. 

13. There are very strong, and in our opinion, conclusive reasons 
in favour of deciding that the language of the iudgments, decrees and 
orders of the High Court should be the Hindi language. For reasons 
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which we gave in paragraph 5 of Orapter IX the ^ 

country including State enactments, has to be m the 

The sSpiSrCourt will be functioning m Hindi and it mubt be 
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preferable that such judgments are available 

Sssfi^'^nd'avo^dlbk ilsue's rllatfng to accuracy of translations b^ 
raised in regard to them. 

Sngf'bhlw co'urtrSf aTsr^fn'as Case iaW and i. comes 

age, the judge-made law also has to be m the same language 

There is a special type of case in Seventh^Schedule 

appl, a forforc Item ™ ofJhe ^Lrsl 

competence, 'the extension of the jurisdicUm o^^ II th^C 
HiXcourt should consist of g'^^ons who m'e^rec^^^^ 
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tion ambidextrously , so lo s > - lonPiiae° of such High Courts m- 
?S'e^: scrvri^SngualtJritoiel ^»t be. for this additional 

reason as well, the Hindi language. 

All in all, the o’^SO-ents in favour of_^Hindi 'c'otff 

language of .lodgments, ^ indeed^sevcral of them are so strong m- 
SSXTa m bfco^ciusive in themaelves. that we have no doubt 

whatever in our mind as to this conclusion. 

, 'tr rc“mr°tbo JroahoTaSet 
jhTah?r”;,'oc‘Sf r "so” Vi^hf pI" “s; 

Sreefand ordgs'"aTe'’e oSned. W e woti ld auggest that, wherever 
the States Reorganization Commission Benort. 
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necessary, it may be provided that they would issue m the 
languages, in their authorised translations, in additio 
original issue in Hindi. 

Normally a High Court Judge, serving on the bench of a particular 
unilingual State would, we imagine, be acquainted with (or ha e 
acquired the knowledge of) the regional language 
to follow arguments advanced before him in the .v . 

regional language, and would not need translations of th 

documents and papers. In the case of the Q+qtes^ Re- 

of High Court Judges which, according to the States Ke 

organization Commission’s recommendations, should be recruited 
frdm outside the particular State, it may happen that for a while, 
until he has obtained a sufficient mastery over the regional language, 
a Judge may need such translations and may not be able to 
follow counsel arguing before him in the 
would, however, suggest that as in the case of the 
there may be a requirement in the case of High Court Judges fo 
thliv passing certain minimum language tests in the regional 
languages, with which they would be concerned on such transfers. In 
the case of High Courts dealing with multilingual States, the contin¬ 
gency of needing translation may arise to a larger extent, and not 
merely for a while, on the first appointment of a Judge to the bench. 
It is'inevitable that translations should be furnished to the particular 
Judge in such cases. In any event, we consider tnat any difficulties 
created by this would not be insuperable. At present in most of the 
High Courts most of the pleadings and documents have to be trans¬ 
lated from regional languages into English. The translation involv¬ 
ed under the scheme we envisage would, in any case, be much less. 
We would, therefore, recommend that, by leave o t die a udge concer n- 
Td or of the bench hearing a particular case, it should be permissible 
for counsel to argue the case in the regional language and the transla¬ 
tion of documents and proceedings, etc., from the regional language 
iZ Hindi should not be made where the concerned Judge does not 

require it. 

■15 For the same reason for which such a provision is necessary 
in the case of Supreme Court J'^Jges ^ 

ZvT4 vS their judgments in the English language during the tran- 
may a.nvLi ^ J ^ ,, ohanee-over to the new linguistic media 

L^TkoKc’e mtght miring case of the High Courts also, 
has taken t Supreme Court, a similar option by 

^^^fnresiS judge mighTbe extended to the High Court 
leave of ^erVafiain it is obviously of the greatest impor- 

tenJethat High Court benches are properly manned and until the 

noi+i’nn 1 C cnmoleted an individual Judge who may prefer to deli 
ver his judgmente in English may certainly do so without derogation 
' Tth? chS-over in the general linguistic medium wmch is 

desiderated. 

onnqidered whether it would be turther necessary at the 

SI 
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i(or for a transitional period an English) translation of the judgment. 
We do not contemplate that as a rule, circumstances are likely to 
arise in which Judges would not be in a position to deliver their judg¬ 
ments either in Hindi or in English and may want to do so in the 
regional language. In any case, even if it should be found necessai y 
to give such an option, such a Judge is sure to have enough knowledge 
of Hindi or of English for purposes of comprehension to be m a posi¬ 
tion to authenticate the translation of his original judgment in the 
regional language. The authoritative reported cases would therefore 
continue to be, during the transitional period in the twm languages, 
Hindi and English, the latter to a progressively smaller extent until 
the entire reported cases come to be available in the Hindi language. 


16. So far as the subordinate Judiciary is concerned, the bulk ot 
the proceedings would be in the regional language. We would, how¬ 
ever recommend for consideration by the States concerned the 
ing of a provision w'hereby, at any rate at the district levels, as at the 
High Court level, it would be open to parties or ccunscx to resort to 
the Hindi language optionally. While the occasions on which a coun¬ 
sel'from another State would be called to appear before a court low'er 
than a High Court of another State would probably be small, we 
should imagine that a provision of such facilitv wmuld he m keeping 
with the judicial unity of the country and the concept of a common 
all-India Bar. Besides, with the development of economic activity 
and further progress in communications, as explained m greatei 
detail elsewhere, we anticipate a larger admixture of populations 
hailing from different regional groups. It is cne duty of State Gov¬ 
ernments, and indeed it is very much in their own interests to pro¬ 
vide a facility to persons speaking languages other than the State 
language, to avail of the services of the judicial system m their States 
eSlv with persons speaking the State language. We expect that 
this would be particularly necessary in larger towns; but if it is neces- 
sarv at lower levels, the principle ought to be extmded for similar 
reasons. Nor do we anticipate that it would be difficult administra¬ 
tively for the State Governments to allow such an option as we envi- 
sage^in course of time, a sufficient expansion of the knowledge ol 
Hhidi at iLt as a language of comprehension, at the relevant levels 
of personnel. 

17 So far as the language of special tribunals like income-t^ 
tribunals co-operative tribunals, etc., is concerned, it does not seem 
necessary to consider the issue in any great detail. No doubt Parlia¬ 
ment or the State Legislatures, who would set up such courts or 
tribunals, would prescribe appropriate linguistic media for their 
working The main principles appear to us obvious enough. To the 
mSmum possible extent the litigating parttes must be al owed the 
facility of the court proceedings being in the xanguages th^ know 
i e at Regional levels, the regional languages. So far as j udgments 
and orders are concerned, where such judgments ami orders are 
liable to be quoted in other linguistic regions, it would be preferable 
that they are delivered originally in Hindi and only their transla¬ 
tions made into regional languages for the benefit of the parties. 

In the case of such special tribunals also as in the case of High 
Courts etc. we would envisage the English language being allowed 
to be used as the language of the judgment or order by individual 



judges for a considerable time to come, whenever they are not in a 
position to express themselves adequately in the regional languages 
concerned, or in Hindi, as the case may be. 

18. An important connected matter to consider would be the 
language of legal education in the Universities of the country. 

We envisage a situation in which the authoritative Statute Book 
of the country would be in the Hindi language, including the case 
law evolved from judgments of the Supreme Court and the High 
Court Judges; cases will be argued before the Supreme Court in 
Hindi and before High Courts in Hindi or the respective regional 
languages; there will be a general option, likely to be growingly less 
pressed into service, to counsel to argue cases in English where they 
are not able to express themselves adequately in Hindi before the 
Supreme Court or the High Courts. The proceedings, including the 
arguments before the courts and Magistrates below the High Court 
level, would of course be normally in the regional languages. In 
High Courts they may be in Hindi or the regional language as per 
leave granted by the concerned Judge. 

The question for consideration is: What should be the medium of 
instruction for purposes of legal education? 

The persons qualifying as law graduates would be practising both 
before mofussil courts and High Courts, and in some cases in Suprerne 
Court also. The best solution, in our opinion, would be for Universi¬ 
ties to provide facilities for examination of law graduates both in 
Hindi and in the regional language concerned, at the option of the 
candidate. So far as teaching by Universities or colleges is concerned, 
it may be made avEulable according to need in both the linguistic 
media, the Universities allowing equal facilities to institutions teach¬ 
ing in either of these media. We are cognisant that graduates joining 
Universities for obtaining law degrees do not as a rule, and cannot 
in many cases, make up their minds straightaway as to whether they 
would practise before High Courts or in the district or lower courts. 
There is also some migration of personnel between mofussil Bars 
and High Court Bars. However in the system of education that we 
envisage for the future, having had a sufficient grounding in the 
Hindi language in the secondary school, the law graduate who has 
passed his examination in the regional language medium would not 
have insuperable difficulty in switching over to the Hindi medium 
should he decide to change his venue of legal practice. 

A somewhat similar point arises in respect of promotion of per¬ 
sonnel from the district level to the level of the High Court bench. 
District Judges who aspire to the bench would doubtless normally 
take steps to qualify themselves for delivering judgments in the 
Hindi language in the event of such elevation. In addition to this, 
as stated in paragraph 15 above, we have admitted the possibility of 
a temporary option to deliver judgments in the regional languages 
being given in favour of individual High Court Judges. Growingly, 
as the generation, which has undergone the fairly adequate course of 
Hindi instruction which we contemplate as a feature of the educa¬ 
tional system in the country, comes to the age levels where it 
•occupies district Judgeships, the difficulty would tend to disappear. 




CHAPTER XI 


LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS-IH 

THE DYNAMICS OF THE CHANGE-OVER 

1. It is now con- 

of the linguistic media so far lot of preliminaries 

cerned. As will be ^/plamed subsequent^ J 

have to be ^“‘been our policy throughout this Report, 
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or between a 346 of the Constitution, several States 
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principally been amongst the States where the regional language is 
Hindi, the trend is evident enough elsewhere also and we have no 
doubt that in course of time there will be considerable pressure m 
the non-Hindi-speaking States for replacement of the Engl sh 
language, especially in the lower formations of the administrative 
machinery, by the respective regional languages of those ^at^ 

From the statement that we have given at Appendix Vlll it would 

be evident that the large bulk of speeches in State Legislatures are 
being delivered in languages other than English. Already seveial 
States in Hindi areas are legislating on the basis of bil s drawn up 
in Hindi, although according to the provisions of sub-clause (o) of 
Article 348 of the Constitution the English translations of such 
measures published under the authority of the Governor or the Raj- 
pramukh count in law as the authoritative texts of those enactments. 
We do not think that it would be practicable, nor do we think it 
would be right, to sustain the latter position indefinitely. In the edu¬ 
cational system as well there is a departing from English as the 
medium of instruction in the Universities although it is not 
clear in what form the position would settle down eventually as the 
trend is developing into two different streams one in the direc.tion 
of replacement of the English medium by the regional languages and 
the other in the direction of its replacement by the Hindi language. 
In anv event it is impossible to stem the tide of change--nor do we 
consider it would be desirable to do so if it were possible--to go 
away from the English language as the medium both of instruction 
in the educational field and of administration in the fields of the 
Union and the State Governments. It is manifest that it would be 

wholly impracticable to ‘cordon off’ the judicial sector Irom this 

general trend and maintain for an indefinite period in the future tne 
present position of the English language therein. 

Nor do we see any good reasons for doing so. The same general 
arguments which we have elsewhere noticed would apply herein; 
namely that the existence of a selected coterie ot persons conducting 
their proceedings in a language unintelligible to the vast majority 
of the community, whose affairs they dispose in the course oi such 
proceedings, would be wholly intolerable as a permanent arrange¬ 
ment Such a position would isolate this class permanently and divide 
and estrange it from the rest of the people. It is both undesirable 
and unfeasible that the legal sector, in the processes of which the 
common man has such a direct and intimate interest, should be so 
cordoned off. We have no doubt whatever that in course of time 
the change in the linguistic medium will have to come over the 
field of legislation and the law courts in consonance with a simnar 
change in the field of public administration to which we are already 
committed and a corresponding incipient trend in the educational 
system which is fast gathering strength. 

While law is a specialised and an esoteric branch of knowledge 
the intrinsic difficulties in the change-over of medium, it seems to 
us should be less insuperable in the field of law and jurisprudence, 
as’compared to the field of advanced technology or research in tne 
natural sciences. Law and the sciences both require an exact and 
SrSe language for the expression of concepts in their respective 
fields However, the advance of science particularly in modern con- 
ditions depends vitally on certain availabilities of equipment and 
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experimental opportunities and large outlays of finance, as contrasted 
with the study of law or advance of jurisprudence. So far as the field 
of natural sciences is concerned, for a long time to come, the facili¬ 
ties available to Indian scientists might be considerably smaller than 
those available to their compeers in other countries. The main¬ 
tenance ot a strong direct link with scientific progress abroad and 
ot a pipe-line of knowledge which would keep our scientists abreast 
of development in the advanced countries of the world, is therefore 
a s'me qua non for this period. In the field of law however the matter 
is slightly different. Nobody would suggest that we do not have our 
share in this country of legal talent or capacity and inclination for 
the cultivation of legal subtleties and refinements. Apart from this, 
juristic speculation and the pursuit of legal studies are not dependent 
oil the availabilities of expensive physical equipment in the way in 
which scientific research is so dependent. 

present system of law and jurisprudence is 
vastly different from the sy.stems of laws in respect of which there is 
such abundant ancient lore in our country. Those systems of laws 
were devised in a climate of social organisation and conditions of 
trade, commerce and industry, vastly different from those which 
obtain today. Nevertheless, there has been civilized life m this sub¬ 
continent for at least four thousand years and there have been 
systems of law and law-giving of some sort or other throughout this 
period. While the present-day law court in this form may not have 
had a counterpart in the past, and while present-day laws may be 
substantively different from those of the previous centuries, there 
are bound to be considerable common elements, such as general 
notions of justice, equity, rules of relevance and proof in evidence 
etc., m respect of which diligent research would be repaid by dis¬ 
covery of corresponding terms, notions and concepts indigenous to 
the country. Surely there was some system of administration of 
justice before the advent of the British to this country and the 
general notions of justice and allied concepts could not be altogether 
novel and foreign to us. 

We do agree at the same time that it would be an advantage, and 
indeed even necessary, that our jurists, judges and lawyers continue 
to be in a position to maintain touch with developments in the field 
of law in other countries of the world and, more especially the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking countries, on whose systems of law, jurisprudence and 
political organisation so much of the corpus of this country’s statute, 
legal procedure and constitutional organisation are founded'. The pro¬ 
visions that we contemplate in respect of knowledge of English in the 
system of higher education are sufficient to take care of this aspect 
of the matter. 

We have drawn greatly, in jurisprudence, on the Anglo-Saxon 
system of laws and judicial procedure; and in our constitutional 
structure also, on the systems and practices of Parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy obtaining in the Anglo-Saxon countries which still furnish the 
best extant examples of this form of political organisation: it is 
sonaetimes argued that, therefore, we should keep for all time the 
medium of the English language especially in the fields of the judi¬ 
ciary and constitutional law. The argument is to our mind mis¬ 
conceived. Having regard to the changed circumstances of the 
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modern world as contrasted with the ancient times when Indian 
systems of jurisprudence and political and social organisation were 
evolved, it is only natural that our institutions should correspond to 
and be based not upon our ancient institutions but upon prototypes 
available contemporaneously in other countries of the world. Our 
long and recent association with Britain makes the correspondence 
between our judicial system and constitutional structures compre¬ 
hensible. However, there is no warrant for the supposition that the 
system of parliamentary democracy cannot be worked in a language 
other than English; or that a system of laws, procedure and judicial 
organisation substantially founded on the British system must 
necessarily be conducted in the identical linguistic medium. One 
may quite consistently cherish the principles of justice and liberty 
embodied in Anglo-Saxon institutions along with a desire to conduct 
such institutions in our country in indigenous languages as they are 
conducted in their indigenous language by those Anglo-Saxon 
countries where they were developed. 

We feel therefore that while there would be the same difficulties 
as in other fields in the evolving of legal terminology, there should 
be a great deal of material available indigenously on which we can 
draw for equipping the Indian languages with the terms necessary 
for expression in this field. 

3. The following preliminaries appear to us to be prerequisite to 
the accomplishment of a change-over of the linguistic medium in 
the field of law and legislation: — 

(1) The preparation of a standard legal lexicon; 

(2) Re-enactment of the statute book in Hindi both in respect 
of Central legislation and in respect of State legislation. 

We have the following observations to make in regard to these 
two subjects: — 

4. So far as the question of terminology is concerned, the 
evolution and development of legal lerminolog.y is just one more 
instance in the field of terminology in general and all that we have 
said on this subject in Chapter V would be equally applicable 
ceteris paribus to legal terminology. We may resuscitate and adopt 
suitable terms found in ancient indigenous texts wherever they 
would be apposite; we may, in addition to this, find a lot of suitable 
legal terms in the terminology which was used in the regional 
languages in the earlier years of British Rule before English had 
completely displaced the regional languages at all significant levels 
of the judicial system. A certain amount of assistance may also be 
available from the terms and phraseology used in the former Princely 
Indian States like Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, etc. where statutes 
used to be enacted in Indian languages and the law courts including 
the highest Tribunals functioned in the respective regional language 
of the territories. In addition to this, where a legal concept has no 
exact, easy, parallel term forthcoming from indigenous sources there 
would be of course no harm in such term being adopted bodily from 
English or the Greek or Latin expression describing the concept. 
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The need for having the maximum degree of identity m the n^ 
terms and expressions coined or adopted for making 
deficiencies of terminology in Hindi and m the ^„^Sional languages is 
even greater in the field of law than any other fields. The ]Uiidical 
anriudfcial unity of the country is one of the most important 
elements of the Indian Constitutional structure ^^d it is essential 
that legal terms and expressions should be understood in the sam 
significance in all parts of the country, for the maintenance of thi 

unity. 

Legal terminology should be adopted after a process of consulta¬ 
tion in like manner as in respect of terminology in general. There¬ 
after, a legal lexicon duly authorised should be prepared and 
published. 'We have had suggestions made that such a lexicon fixing 
the precise meaning of legal phrases and terms should m l^et be 
enacted by Parliament. We do not however consider it necessa^ 
or even advisable. Even if such a legal lexicon is enacted as a law 
in respect of any meanings that may be given against particular 
terms or expressions in it, in the actual consideration of such terms 
or expressions in the context of cases in real life, there would still be 
room for argument as to the precise shade of meaning to be adopted 
for a word or expression in a particular context, since all such 
situations can never be foreseen. We therefore do not see what 
particular advantage would be gained by having such a lexicon 
enacted by Parliament like a statute. If such a lexicon were to be 
published under the ‘imprimatur’ of an authority like, say, the 
Ministry of Law of the Government of India, the terms and 
expressions would come to be used in practice as stand^d terms 
with the intended connotation, without imparting to them the degree 
of inviolability or inelasticity associated with a Parliamentary 
enactment. As in the case of other technical terms, we anticipate 
that there may have to be in due course a process of ‘re-standardisa- 
tion’ in the light of specialised meanings that may come to be 
attached to particular terms or expressions consequential to decisions 
of law courts. 


So far as the other prerequisite, namely, translation of the statute 
book into Hindi is concerned, we have the following observations to 
make: — 

All the un-repealed statutes. Central as well as State, will have 
to be rendered into Hindi and authoritative texts in that language 
made available eventually. It may be noted that a rnere popular 
trctiislstion, in the wsy in which trsnslutions sre sometimes mude of 
Bills or Acts by the Central or State Governments for public 
information in the regional languages, would not do for this purpose 
as we intend that the Hindi version of the statute should in course 
of time, when duly enacted, become the authoritative text of the 
law. We contemplate that the renderings of the statutes into their 
Hindi versions would have in due course to be re-enacted, by the 
legislative authority in the respective field, i.e., by Parliament in 
respect of Central legislation and by the different State legislatures 
in respect of the State laws. 

In addition to this. State Governments may want to translate into 
the respective regional languages some or all of the Central and 


States’ enactments. These however would be translations for popular 
information and would not be the authoritative texts of the statute. 

5. We are informed that so far as tfie unrepealed Acts are con¬ 
cerned, the work amounts to some 8,500 pages. Further to this, the 
turn-over of new legislative enactments each year at the Centre is 
approximately 500 page.s. The Commission was informed that the 
Law Ministry started the work of translating unrepeakxl Central Acts 
about seven vears ago and that they have up to now done about 
3,000 pages comprising 183 nnrepealcd Acts and 45 Amending Acts. 
The work apparently is done in a separate section of the Ministry 
of Law and we were informed that since l953 a special officer of 
the rank of Deputy Secretary has been appointed to be in-charge 
of the Hindi translations. 

Further inquiries from the Law Ministry elicited that these 
renderings of the unrepealed central Acts into Hindi may be said 
to be ‘Hindi translation of the laws for popular use’ and the Law 
Ministry was ‘not in a position to say that the translation done in 
Plindi so far can be regarded as adequate to serve as authoritative 
texts of the laws in that language’. These translations therefore 
would not be capable of being used for the purpose of enacting the 
law in Hindi in course of time when it is resolved to enact the statute 
book in the Hindi language. It is not apparent that the translations 
were undertaken with a clear objective in view and in the reply of 
the Law Ministry, it is slated that it has not been possible for any 
senior officer of'the said Ministry either to supervise the work of 
the translating section or to judge of the merits of the translations 
done and that under the circumstances, the Ministry is not in a 
posifon to state whether the translations done up-till now would 
stand the test of being used for replacement of the original texts in 
English. In the opinion of that Ministry, such translations may be 
taken as being meant for popular use. The correspondence between 
the Commission and the Law Ministry in this respect is reproduced 
in Supplementary Paper XIP. 

So far as the evolving of legal terminology is concerned, there 
would seem to be the sam.e lack of co-ordination as between different 
agencies to which we have adverted in Chapter \ in respect of 
terminology in general. We were advised on 9th March, 1956, that 
the Law Ministry had until then prepared about 1,000 legal terms 
which they had brought into use in the translations of the laws that 
they had made although until then only 75 words had been finalised 
after the prescribed process of scrutiny and finalisation in the Ministry 
of Education. 

It would therefore seem that many of the legal terms employed 
in the translations of statutes so far made have not yet been finally 
adopted; it would seem necessary that the translations are reviewed 
and revised both because some of the terminology is still to be 
finalised and as the original translation as it stands does not appear 
to have been made with a view to serve eventually as the authoritative 
and duly enacted text of the law in Hindi. Some translation of the 
State laws into the regional languages and even in Hindi has been 
made by the State Governments purporting presumably to assist 

p. intea. 
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eventually the chanfie-over from 

enactments until they have 

been reviewed iroin this point of view. 

6. It seems to us necessary to adopt the following plan of action 
and to pursue it steadily to its completion; 

ill The process of evolving and adopting the necessary 

' * comm™ '"r VIk- India.. lansuaBOS .n tha fteld 

of law must be greatly aeceieiated. 

(2) Steps must be taken for the publication of IxmlvS on such 
terminology from lime to time as .lie\ t^et itc . y < 
standard and recognised glossaries under .he im.prima .« 
of a suitable authority at the Centre. 

CM A rendering of tlie statute-book, beth, Central and State 
into Hindi must be projected. It siiould be f 

whedier such Hindi versions of th(' law sl.’ould not be 

enacted by the appropriate t 

programme of action in respect of the Centlal as veil a.i 
the State laws should be drawn up and pin hucc . 

It seems to us tlial to start with at any rate, untd drafting in 
Hindi' becomes sufficienllv well-established and uniu competent 
draftsmen who can undertake original drafting ol laws in Hmdi are 
available in sufficient numbers, it might be advisable that the entire 
rendering of tlie statute book including the provincial laws ^ into 
Hindi, might be undertaken by, or under the authordy and auspices 
of, the Centre. 

We have also given some thought to ibc detailed arrangement 
that would be necessary for the ‘enaetminW ^the a.pproprm e 
legislative authority of the Hindi versions of dic Ccntial law..^ this 
could be achieved in one of two ways; namely, either the Hindi text 
of the Central laws prepared for the purpose might ho dnect 
enacted by Parliament going through its usual legislative procedure 
or a general Act may be passed by Parliament giving the torce of 
law to the Hindi versions of the statutes to he publiHied undei 
prescribed authority, say, in the Gazette of India. Considering t a 
the volume of Central legislation requiring to be re-enacted m its 
Hindi version runs into 8,500 pages, and further considering that the 
Parliament normally is able to put through during a year only about 
500 pages of legisGtivo enactment, it would appear that it would 
be impracticable for the Parliament itself to go through the process 
of enacting of the Hindi versions of the 8,500 pages of the existing 
Central statutes. It would appear therefore that the alternative will 
have to be adopted whereunder, by virtue of a general enactment, 
the force of law would accrue to Hindi versions prepared and 
published according to a prescribed form and procedure. It has been 
suggested in Ihis connection that a convenmnt way of achieving this 
would be to provide for the creation of a body—which may perhaps 
be called the Hindi Law Commi.ssion—v/ho would be charged with 
the duty of preparing Hindi versions of the existing Central laws. 
U would be provided that the versions authenticated for this purpose 
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by the Commission should on publication in the Gazette of Incha 
be deemed to be the authoritative text of the particular laws in the 
Hindi language. Since these enactments in Hindi would be merely 
translations of already existing statutes and would not involve the 
exercise of legislative authority in a substantive way, it would appear 
that some such device—which alone it seems to us would make the 
task practicable—could be adopted without objection. We are 
concerned merely to point out the need and urgency of the task and 
to indicate a possible way in which provision could be made for its 
accomplishment: it will be for Parliament itself to decide the issue 
finally and settle the details of any such arrangement. 

• A similar issue will arise in connection with the unrepealed 
statutes in the States and perhaps some analogous arrangement would 
need to be made for the purpose. 

^ In August 1955, the Government of India appointed a Law 

Commission, one of the terms of reference of which is ho examine 
the Central Acts of general application and importance and 
recommend the lines on which they should be amended, revised, 
consolidated or otherwise brought up to date.’ Of course, to the 
extent to which it may be practicable to do so without imposing an 
undue delay on the process, the rendering of the enactments into 
Hindi might be so programmed as to follow, rather than precede, 
the recasting of an enactment following the labours of the Law 
Commission so as to obviate the necessity of a second rendering soon 
after the first. The same consideration would apply in respect of 
any particular statute where a codification or other considerable 
re-casting of the law is in contemplation. 

7. Is it necessary to translate any of the ‘case law’ which is at 
present available in English and to which frequent references are 
made in the law courts? It would be of help, we imagine, if nothing 
else at least as an exercise in legal composition in the new linguistic 
medium, if the more important parts of the case law are also likewise 
rendered into Hindi, using therefor standardised terms and expres¬ 
sions from the authorised law lexicon: we would however not 
postulate this as a prerequisite to the general change-over of the 
medium. For one thing, the entire case law is far too vast to be 

♦ translated. Besides, under the system that we envisage, a law 
graduate, and of course also a judge at the levels of the judicial 
system at which reference to such case law would normally arise, 

« will have received in the course of his educational career sufficient 
instruction in the English language to impart to him, at any rate, 
adequate comprehending knowledge to enable him to look up case 
law available originally in English. While therefore the publication 
of the more important portions of case law in Hindi would be a 
facility and an advantage, the translation of the entire case law is 
neither practicable nor necessary as a preliminary to the change-over. 

We might here briefly notice a point which is sometimes sought 
to be made in this connection. We have heard it suggested by 
witnesses that provided the laws were codified, the need for reference 
to case law could be obviated altogether. Some witnesses suggested, 
presumably in search of a simplification of the administration of 
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justice, that it should be enacted that ‘decisions of law-courts before 
a certain date shall not be considered as valid for the interpretation 
of current laws thereafter/ These suggestions would appear to flow 
from a misconception. Apart from instances where there is a 
statutory provision as in Article 147 of the Constitution relating to 
the Supreme Court, stating that the law declared by the Supreme 
Court shall be binding on all Courts within the territory of India, 
the validity of case law proceeds mainly from the merits of the 
reasoning advanced therein. So long as questions of interpretation 
of law arise, it is obvious that advocates will quote decisions in other 
oases in support of the views they advocate. One could not in any 
case altogether obviate reference to case law and thus dispense with 
the incubus of the legal lore represented by the accumulated case 
law. In the same way, codification of laws would not in itself remove 
all occasion for reference to the case law, as such codified enactments 
could no more foresee every conceivable situation and legislate 
unambiguously with reference to each, than could be so done in 
uncodified enactments. 

9. We would now like to consider the phasing of the various 
preliminaries which are, in a greater or less degree, necessary before 
a general change-over of the medium in the language of law and 
legislation can take place. ^ 

While the obvious sequence, so far as evolving of terminology 
and enacting of renderings of the law into Hindi is concerned, would 
be for the former to precede the latter, it does not mean of course 
that all such rendering of extant laws into Hindi can commence only 
after the last term or expression is finalised. In fact both jobs should 
proceed simultaneously and in close consecutive sequence. At the 
same time some of the other elements in the system must be set in 
motion. It seems to us necessary to allow those States, which may 
want to do so and may be adequately equipped for the purpose, to 
undertake drafting and enactment of new legislation originally in 
Hindi itself. So far as the enactment of the legislation in Hindi is 
concerned, the Hindi text would not have the validity of law unless 
clause (3) of Article 348 of the Constitution is amended. We must 
caution here that probably original drafting in Hindi has not yet 
made adequate progress even within those States wherein the 
legislature of the State has prescribed Hindi as the language for use 
in Bills, Acts, etc. We understand that very often the Hindi text 
is only a translation made subsequently of the English text originally 
drafted by the draftsmen. We are inclined to feel that unless 
drafting can be attempted originally in Hindi by persons competent 
to do so, there would inevitably be present in the Hindi text the 
blemishes unavoidable in a translation. 

If the Hindi texts of some of the State enactments come upon the 
statute book hereafter and if furthermore as we suggest below, the 
judgments of High Court judges start being delivered in some cases 
in Hindi, we would commence to create for the Hindi terms and 
expressions a general climate of reality and practical use which is 
necessary for the purpose of such terms and expressions acquiring 
definite connotation and becoming standardised. It is only by the 
process of its actual use that we can hope to establish the legal 
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i .erminology and impart to the different Hindi terms and expressions 
precise connotations and shades and nuances of thought. A Hindi 
^se law will presently start developing in this fashion; wherever 
Hindi terms are not yet sufficiently fixed or texts are not yet available, 
me situation could be eked out in the meantime by using original 
Hnglish terms or texts, either in Roman or in a Devanagari 
transliteration. 






f 
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10. It seems to us inevitable that there should be a transitional 
period of time during which the statute book as well as the case law 
would be partially in English and in »Hindi, the Hindi language 
progressively assuming a larger proportion of the whole. During the 
transitional stage the High Court judges who exercise the option to 
deliver their judgnients in Hindi should be requested to authenticate 
authorised translations of the same judgments in English for the use 
and reference of others. During the transitional period when the 
statute book and the case law would be partly in Hindi and in 
English, English authorised translations should be available both of 
the Hindi parts of the statute and the Hindi decisions, so that no 
inconvenience would be caused to the High Courts and other Courts 
in the country wherein Hindi may not yet be known by the judges. 


As in respect of certain sectors of the administrative field so also 
in respect of the judicial system and the statute book, we envisage 
two or indeed more cycles of development in the change-over from 
the existing medium of English to the medium of Hindi There 
will be first of all a fast-moving cycle so far as the Hindi-speaking 
btates are concerned wherein circumstances are favourable to a more 
rapid change-over; there would be a slower moving cycle so far as 
the other States are concerned wherein again there may be differences 
of speed depending upon the ‘distance’ of the Hindi'language from 
the regional languages of the States and the extent to which they 
have b^n able to complete the preparation for initiating the change- 
over. The States in which the Hindi medium is thus optionally in 
use first will blaze the trail, so to say, and gain valuable experience 
m the meantime which should benefit the rest wherein owing to 
difficulties the change-over will occur subsequently. 
With the aid of the English language which would be available for 
a long time to come as a common linguistic medium amongst judges 
and advocates who are most concerned in this segment of national 
life, we ought to be able to initiate and carrv out these various cycles 
and in course of time, like a man shifting "his burden from one leg 
to another, change over in the main from the common English 
linguistic medium to the common Hindi linguistic medium We 
should eventually be able to change over the general system and 
dispense with the English medium altogether, save by wav of 
individual exceptions. Provided there is no derogation in the change 
over of the system as a whole, individual exceptions may be liberallv 
allowed for as long as necessary. ^ 


CHAPTER XII 

„«.0N JN. XH. P.BUC SE.V.CE 

(a, tha prograsaWe ol the Hindi latguage lor the oS.c.al 

purposes of the Union, 

* ♦ * 

* ♦ * 

(e) the preparation V'rnlfmafgrfdutSi^iePe''E^^^^^^ 

-.rXcil? Xe-'S ajt as^a^a^ngnage 

m™nTbeTw’e°e"n m e'state Government and another. 

It has been specihcall, en^ned ^ --“rSl, 

dations, the Commission shall Tndi'i and the lust claims and 

fhtSteresfsTpeSonfS^^^ to thb nin-Hindi-speaking areas 
in regard to the public services. 

T-raThcvcp to review the incidence of our 
In this chapter we propo&fc ^claims and interests of persons 

recommer.dations on „^he just c^Ui public 

belonging to the ^ peculiarly difficult manner in respect 

services. This point aristas m a pecu y 

C^r.?m.irnC‘i:c—rth''e'5l5Sd,^ 

We have recomrnended elscw^here m Tdegraphs, the 

Central Departments like / j^ust review their staff 

Income-Tax, Customs and . > circumstances that will 

structure and organisation m ^he J P ^he language 

obtain consequentially on the displacemei^^^^^ W detailed consi- 

of administration, offices and echelons of these 

deration of this A parts of the country will have to 

Departments located m i languages, wherever that would 

deal with the public ^ These formations will, at the same 

make for greater convenience^ language within the organisation 
time, have to deal and with other Departments and 

itself, at all i^ter-regional levels^and w^i ^ ^ 

Ministries of the Union G requirements, no doubt 

their staff structures m A recruitment of staff locally for 

the Departments will _^„ruitment the Departments will be 

•heir lical office.. In such ^^SeTVcmited'^that besides the 

edSonai aTsrp'isse'ss "t^ 

::?c“et5f w.t^ Hindi to the extent to 
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vvhich their official occasions would require it. We would advise 
that the requiiements of Hindi knowledge by such candidates 
recruited for local purposes should, in the beginning, be the 
minimum consistent with due cischarge of their duti^ 1^ them. 
Glowingly as instruction in Hindi spreads in the non-Hindi areas, 
and particularly as a generation of students comes up who would 
Lave receiveo; what we have elsewhere recommended as a mimmurn 
course of instruction in Hindi at the seconoary school stage, it 
stiould be possible to prescribe somewhat liigher standards oi iimdi 
knowledge in the canoidates to be recruited. We have no doubt 
that under .sued a d.spensation non-Hmdi candidates will tare no 
worse than they do at present anu, in fact, might fare considerably 
better by virtue of the greater decentralisation of recruitment that 
ihis would probably entail. So far as recruitmmt to the head¬ 
quarters offices of these organisations is concerned, the problem is 
similar to that arising m connection with recruitment, say, to the 
Central Secretariat, and would be noticed below. 

The Union Public Service Commission holds 12 competitive 
exarninalions for recruitment to the following all-lndia services 
and Central services: — 

(1) . Indian Administrative Service, etc. Examination. 

The Irioian Administrative Service. 

The Indian Foreign Service. 

The Indian Police Service. 

The Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

The Indian Defence Accounts Service. 

Tiie Indian Railway Accounts Service. 

The Inc'ian Customs and Excise Seivice. 

The Indian Income-Tax Service (Class I). 

The Transportation (Traffic) and Conimercial Depart¬ 
ments of the Superior Revenue Establishment of 
Indian Railways. 

The Indian Postal Service (Class I). 

The Military Lands and Cantonments Service (Class I 
and Class II). 

The Central Secretariat Service (Grade III). 

(2) Engineering Services Examination. 

Indian Railway Service of Engineers. 

The Electrical Engineerme Depart- 
meni 

The Si anal Engineering Departmen . 

The Mechanical Engineering and 
Transportation (Power) Depart¬ 
ment. 

The Central Engineering Service 
(Class I and Class II). 

The Central Electrical Services (Class I and Class IT)- 

Military Engineer Services (Class I) (Buildings and Roads 
Cadre). 


Of the Superior 
Revenue Estab¬ 
lishment of Indian 
y Railways and the 
Stores Department 
of Indian Rail- 
ways. 
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(3) The Survey of India (Class I and Class II) 

(4) The Special Class Apprentices (Class I andi Class II> 

Examination. ^ 

(^\ The Military College Admission Examination^ 

B Se National Defence Academy Admission Examination. 

? Se Indian Navy Special Entrance Cadets Examination. 

« The Air Force Academy Admission Examination. 

/(U The Army Medical Corps Examination. 

(10) The Assistant Superintendents (Central ecre an 

^ ^ Service) Recruitment Examination. 

(11) Grade IV (Assistants Cadre) (Central Secretaria ervic 

(12) “rot the central Secretariat Stenographers’ 

English is"r Torln tl.ese examinations and in nine out 
of fhem it is prescribed also as a subject. 

So far as recruitment to ^Nos'^^2^ 

establishments such as thc^se difficulty about laying 

the above list are concerned here ^s no 

down the nature ol ^in^tions a particular kind of 

held. For of the candidate? apart from the 

knowleoge or skill ,.x: foj. edmission to the comi^j- 

mimmum educatiiinal q snecialised knowledge or skill, the 
tition itself. Besides P ^ expect of such candidates a 

recruiring ‘luthoritics a c Hindi language, having regard to 

modicum of knowledge of , , • „ the case of competitive 

the nature of their to further courses of 

examinations intended m which they should be 

the nature ol, and the We would advise herein that, 

receiving, train.ng o - before Hindi has obtained the place m 

during Bie transitional stage be ^ requirements 

the educational system thi^t we envis^ag ^ 

of acquaintance with the Hindi § S being made good by 

lowvH, any stEon a candidates for recruit- 

special instructiori subs q - recruiting authorities, m 

ment to the Services^ Hed to ex^ 

our opinion, would be f^language, which they may 
degree of ° due dSeffirge of their duties or for capacity 

consider appropriate for for ^hich they are selected, 

to benefit by tne couise linguistic medium of the 

The question next for \he selection of such candidates. 

competitive examination hdd for the^^s ^ 

The medium is at Jojri’ we have given a picture of 

language and the educational ^S'Stem spbire. The linguistic 

IJe^developments that we in keeping with 

medium of the competitive p^Huritional system, i.6-» the languages 
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education, practically all over the country instruction is 
imparted through the regional language for several years now. ihe 
recruiting authorities, if they have not already done so, should, in 
our opinion, take into account the reduced quantum of instruction 
in the English language which would hereafter feature m 
the curricula of schools at the secondary stage. If it should be 
found necessary, on a consideration of this matter, that the linguistic 
medium of the examination should be changed, the point should 
be further examined. If it should be found necessary to do so a 
part of the examination may be held through the media of the 
regional languages. It is pos.sible that, for reasons similar to those 
which we would examine in more detail below, it might transpire 
that the examination in several linguistic media entails the fixing of 
some sort of a quota system tor recruitment on the basis of the 
regional languages if the interests of the non-Hindi-speaking regions 
cannot be sufficiently safeguarded otherwise. Ihe i>ecessity , 
and the merits of the quota system of recruitment in the Indian 
Administrative Service etc. Examination will be examined beffiw. 
We would merely point out here that a quota system for admissions 
to training establishments is a very different thing from a quota 
system for filling posts in the all-India Services at the highe.st levels 
of administrative cadres. 

Perhaps there has not been yet an overhaul of the linguistic 
medium of instruction in some of the training establishments and 
probably most of such training is still impaited in English. iVe have 
CIO doubt that on a review ot tlie matter it would be found that 
English can be progressively replaced by Hindi as the medium of 
instruction in all these training e.-;tablishments as new terminology 
IS developed, new books and reading matter are produced etc. 
While of course we recognise that the content of such instruction 
IS the more important and indeed the primary consideration, the 
vehicle of instruction must also take account of the changes that 
have come over and are rapidly overtaking the country s system, of 
secondary education. In many States there is a curtailment of 
instruction in English language at the secondary stage and a post¬ 
ponement of the point at which it is to stait. Unless the 
language media and the recruitment methods keep pace with this 
change-over, the students in such States are likely to find themselves 
handicapped. As in the case of other institutions, in these training 
establishments there will have to come over (where it has not done 
-o already), an increasing shift in the medium of instruction from 
English to Hindi, limited only by the degree to which the shift 
can be made without prejudice to the quality of the training or 
instruction imparted. As 'this happens and the recruiting standards 
are adjusted appropriately, any handicaps presently experienced in 
any State due to failure of such articulation would rapidly disappear. 

‘i. We must now consider the important and difficult question of 
language in the competitive examinations held for recruitment to 
the'^Indian Administrative, etc., Services. (This consideration will 
also apply miitatis mutandis to the Engineering examination at 
Serial No. 2 in the list). These examinations are conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission for recruitment to services in 
some of the highest - cadres in the administrative field of the 
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learned I ''tSe\ rgher"'admfnfs- 

t?ative sphefes in \he affairs of the Union Government and to a 

H-l' l.s‘’p.r rf. 

draw some of the best talent from amongst the J^dispro- 

“’'.Tat^aultcttn or.t^Shirgraclu" .iT/ “/oulS" Inferg'ing 
i>orn the Universities- We give below statistics of pi^sons w o 
appeared for these examinations in the last lour years. 


Year 

Number h 1 

Applied 

candidates 

Actnaily 

com put cd 

who 

Vderc 

declared 

succcsslul 

1952 . 

. : 4^427 ' 

3'34^ 

: 232 

1953 • 

. i 1 

3,582 

i • 99 

1 

1954 . 

. : 6,627 

4475 

! 1 96 

! 

1955 • 

. 1 6,659 

4,54 ^ 

1 3.0 


q Tt nrrv be that the all-Incia services examinations exert a 
bisnroDortionate pull on the educated youth of the country and are 
^ wed^ ewn to iPlluence courses of instruction at the Universities 

fo an nncltic extent at present One may hope that, with he 
erowth and cevelopment of economic rctivitics in the country, the 
onenincs available for educated youth will widen and expand and 
X alUndia services will not, then, appropriate a larger share of 
our best educated youth than they deserve or it would be m the 
hpc;i creneral interests of the country to engage in that particular 
fidd ?f activity Nevertheless, for the purposes of our immediate 
oonsderation we must take into account things as they are at 
mesenf ComJtent administration hcs always been a very 
P - oomnonent of good government in this country; and there 

impoi (hat it will continue to be so for a long time to come. 

lUtL slipfet tiSve the couiilry, having icgard to ils 

^ Ghnncter the ‘quality’ of the superior administrative 

piesent chaiac , of snecial sign’ficance. With the expansion 

Kve;i:c„mri\"iSL’-?hafhrbS^^^ taMng place in npmerous 
snheres and the projected schemes for economic and other deyctop 
nhrt t,hf burdehs Jn the superior adminid.nitivc pcrsyinnel^ are 
4 i' Kr nnf cfn‘nf? to be any the less hereafter and, in fcict, 'would 
nrobably increase-^ We, therefore, consider it essential that, in any 

fecommendations that we may have to make, o/ the 

countenancing of any deterioration m the standards of the 

administrative personnel. 
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In Article 312 of the Indian Constitution there is a special pro¬ 
vision that, ‘if the Council of States has declared by rcsoiution sup¬ 
ported by not less then two-thirds of the members present and 
voting that it is necessary or expedient in the national interest so 
to do, Parliament may by law provide for the creation ot one^ or 
more alMndia services common to the Union and the btates,^ 
subject to the other provisions of this Chapter (i.e.. Chapter 1 or 
prrt XIV of the Constitution), regulate the recruitment and the 
conditions of service of persons appointed, to any such service, it 
is also laid down in the same Article that the services known at 
the commencement of the Constitution as the Inoian Administra¬ 
tive Service’ and the ‘Indian Police Service’ shall be deerned to 
be services created by Parliament under those provisions. 1 arlia- 
ment Ls since passed an Act, known as The All-Inoia Services 
Act 1951’ to regulate the recruitment and the conditions of service 
3 persons appointed to the I A S. and the I.P.S- It Will ^ noherf 
that the Constitution makes a special provision regarding services 
common to the Union and the States, as distinguished from servic^es, 
including what are known as ‘Central Services which are exclu¬ 
sively for the affairs of the Union. The regulation of recruitment 
to the Central Services end the conditions of service of persons 
apiinted to them, fall exclusively within the executive powers 
oF Uie employer, t.e. the Union Government. paJJ" 

for the recruitment to all these services is now-a-days held, in pait, 
jointly or as a -combined examination’ is only an administrative con¬ 
venience. The combined examination was introduced in 1947, and 
previous to this there used to be separate examinations for recrui- 
ment to the l.C.S. and the l.P. (predecessors ol the present day 
IAS and the IP.S.), and the Central Services. This distinction 
between the constitutional position of the all-India services on the 
one hand, and of the Central Services on the other, will be found) 
to be of considerable significance. 

The States Reorganisation Commission has, among other mea¬ 
sures made certain recommendations relating to the all-India sci 
vices’with a view to helping ‘in correcting particulanst tren^ an 
also" in securing greater inter-State co-ordination for the efficient 
SplemenUlion® »I alHndh. policies’. . 

observe ‘of creating all-India services, muividually or in groups, 
Fs that officers, on whom the brunt of the responsibility for admini¬ 
stration will inevitably fall, may develop a wide and all-India 
outlook’. Thev have recommended that, as far as po^itaie, about 
fiftv per cent of the new entrants in any cadre of the all-India 
ser?ic?r existing or to be newly created, should be from outside 
thl Stale Concerned, the computation of fifty per cent being made 
after deducting the number of posts in any State to be filled by 
promotion As regards the constitution of further all-India services, 
thev have made recommendations as under. 

‘856 We also consider that, apart from the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service and the Indian Police Service, some more 
all-Indis services should now be constituted. The ques¬ 
tion of reconstituting all-India cadres for certain technical 
departments and particularly the suggestion that tne 
Indian Service of Engineers should be revived, has, we 
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understand, been under the consideration of the Union 
Ministries concerned for some time. The Central and 
State Governments have to work in very close co-operation 
in executing important development projects, which 
necessitates that technical personnel should be recruited 
and trained on a common basis and that they should have 
uniform standards of efficiency and the feeling of belong¬ 
ing to common and important cadres. 


‘857 We recommend, therefore, that the following se^ices, 
namely, the Indian Service of Engineers, the Indian 
Forest Service and the Indian Medical and Health Service, 
should now be constituted’. 


The profoundly important part in the unity and integration of 
the country that is assigned to the all-India services would be 
evident from the trend of these recommendations. It is against this 
background that we have to consider whether any changes are called 
for with reference to language in the competitive tests h^eld or 
recruitment to these Services, and, if so, what they should be. 


We might here recall attention to certain other fundamentals of 
the matter. Competitive examinations are designed primarily to 
test the general intellectual ability and discipline of mind of the 
candidate. The administrative services require personnel of certain 
standard^ of intellectual capacity and the test is intended to mark 
out such candidates. That is why the range of optional subjects 
tenderable at the examination is generally speaking as wide as 
options available for graduation at the Universities themselves. It 
is not, therefore, knowledge of a particular subject as such, and even 
less mere linguistic proficiency in a particular language, that is 
sought to be tested in these tests. At the same time certain attain¬ 
ments, including linguistic attainments, are deemed relevant for 
selection of the most suitable candidates and this factor accounts 
for the compulsory subjects and the viva voce for the test of per- 
sonality’ and ‘address’ in these examinations. In this class of ^sts 
there is need and room for reejuiring on the pait of the candidate 
a degree of linguistic ability in the languages, considered appro¬ 
priate for his duties subsequent to selection; i.e. in the present 
context Hindi and English. Apart from this, the competition must 
be so designed as to be a general test for intellectual ability and 
discipline and should not give undue weightage to the linguistic 
capacity of a candidate per se. 

We are cognizant that there are certain defects and uncertainties 
appurtenant to a system of written examinations as a measure of 
intellectual ability or as an infallible guide to the potentialities of 
a candidate for turning out to be a successful member of the service 
to which he is recruited on the results of such an examination. The 
provision of the viva voce test as an important element of the 
exam,ination is, we suppose, intended to be a corrective to some of 
these defects. We are not concerned here as to the merits of any 
fundamental change in the character of the examination, such as for 
instance, according a lesser importance to written answers and a 
relatively greater importance to psychological or personality tests 
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etc., as a measure for making better selection of personnel for the 
manning of these services. The observations that we make with 
reference to the written examination will remain valid so long as 
the written examination continues to have approximately the present 
importance in the method of recruitment. 

Candidates for the combined competitive examination are per¬ 
sons who have recently graduated from the Universities. Obviously 
therefore, they have to be tested, for their intellectual ability and 
mental discipline, with reference to subjects tendered by them, 
through a medium of language that would bring out those faculties 
best. The general medium for these competitive examinations has 
obviously therefore to be in line with the medium in the Universities 
for the relevant faculties. We consider this problem in greater 
detail below. 


We are bound to say that the all-India services competitive exa¬ 
minations appear to exert an undue attraction not only on our 
graduates but even on our leaders of thought and makers of policies, 
Judging from the way they occupy a good part of the ‘stage’ even 
when such fundamental issues of profound significance like Langu¬ 
age are under consideration! We would like to recall their proper 
place in the scheme of things to restore a sense of proportion and 
perspective. The recruitment that would come to the lot of a 
linguistic region every year, in say the I.A.S., on the basis of figures 
of current annual intake, should a quota system be introduced, would 
be of an order of 4 or 5 at the most*. The point for consideration 
is whether, it is not more in the general interest of the people of a 
State that these few posts in the highest administrative cadre are 
filled by the best candidates available in the country rather than 
that they necessarily go to candidates hailing from that linguistic 
region. We have no doubt whatever what the answer to this issue 
would be, once it is put in its proper perspective. The members of 


♦The total recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian Police 
Service on the basis of the examinations held during the years 1947 to 1954 has been as 
under :— 


Year 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 


Indian 

Administrative 

Service 

Indian 

Police 

Service 

33 

39 

33 

22 

35 

31 

29 

33 

38 

38 

32 

39 

42 

44 

49 

31 


As against this an idea of the volume of employment potential in various clapes oi 
other posts in the Government of India establishments annually can be had Irom the sta¬ 
tistics given in Appendix XV. 


4 ^ 
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l^ury lS“,d^SraU„“^ irSu„d,lc”'io,.g » »me "n. re^am 

entire administrative machine. In tnc case oi the J 

tiie chief consideration ought to be ‘quality and not share m ine 
volum^» of employment going. The 

ils nlace but it should operate as a decisive factoi where large num 
bers are involved and the con.sideration of 'quality is less significant. 
That is X at other levels of recruitment to the Union services we 
have stress^ed a revision of staff structures and maximum decentia- 
lisation’ of recruitment so that, in the fields where a sizable ^umbei 
of iobs arc going, the regions should have appropriate scope for the 
entry of their youth into the service of the Union. 

6 . Wc would now proceed to consider the question of introducing 
a paper in the Hindi language an a subject in the examination fo 
thbrecruitment to the.se services. First of all, it is clear to .us that 
the Government are entitled lo require that the candidates appearing 

for these competitive examinations should r!.n<uXi^n 

ledge of the Hindi language, which is appointed by the Constitution 
to he the language of the Union and of inter-State communication. 
For the prope? dfscharge of their duties, whether in the enaployment 
of the Union Government or, in the case of all-India ^ 

under the employment of State Governments, the j , 

administrative cadres would need familiarity with the Hindi l^ngu 
age. In the Union Government, of course, at and including the 
higher administrative levels to which members oi these cadres are 
appointed, the language for official work generally is due to be Hindi 
in place of English by 1965 and to that end a beginning m the use of 
Hindi would be duo to be made at the earliest practicable date. As 
the lan£?uaee of inlcr-State communication, knowledge of Hindi will 
also be required by all those officers of the State Governments, who 
have occasion to correspond with the officers of the Governments of 
other States or of the Union and for participating in conferences or 
ioint deliberations. The Union Government, indeed, have embarked 
upon schemes for the purpose of imparting instruction in Hindi to 
their existing personnel with a view to equipping them for the dis¬ 
charge of their duties in the new circumstances that will obtain with 
the introduction and progressively larger use of the Hindi language 
in the affairs of the Union. We have had occasion, in other places 
in this Report, to suggest that the State Governments might under¬ 
take similar courses of instruction in Hindi for the benefit of their 
personnel likely to need such knowledge for purposes of inter-State 
communication. It would, therefore, be quite appropriate to expect 
that candidates appearing for these raaminations should possess a 
certain degree of knowledge of the FTindi languagej and it would be 
legitimate, in our opinion, to prescribe for the purpose, after due 
notice, a compulsory paper in the Hindi language in such examina¬ 
tions in the case of non-Hindi-speaking candidates. 

In order that the interests of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates 
may not be prejudiced, we would suggest the following measures in 
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this behalf. To start with, the degree of knowledge expected in this 
compulsory Hindi paper may be pitched fairly low, any deficiencies 
being made good by means of a course of instruction in Hindi during 
the period of probation following selection; the standard n^ay be 
gradually enhanced. Furthermore, to start with, in order that the 
i^'quirement should not handicap non-Hindi candidates in the com¬ 
petition such a paper may be treated as only a ‘qualifying test in 
tlic brst stage without th<^ marks earned in it counting towards the 
competitive total. Subsequently, the paper, after due notice again, 
may be brought up to the status of other compulsory papers as a 
fuliy competitive suljject, the marks counting towards the corn;^- 
titive grand total as well. Moreover, vre think that the greater dim- 
culty likely to be experienced by candidates having as their mother- 
tongue one of the four South Indian languages might be recognised 
and allowed for by requiring the other non-Hindi candidates, whose 
mother-tongues are closer to Hindi than the South Indian languages, 
to ai. iwer one or two stiffer questions in the Hindi paper, from which 
questions the South Indian candidates may be exempted. 

7 . A point for consideration will be, what arrangement should be 
made, so far as Hindi-speaking candidates are concerned, to place 
them, as far as possible, on a level of equality with the non-Hindi- 
speaking candidates in respect of the compulsory Hindi paper. To 
counterbalance the advantage gained by Hindi candidates for not 
liaving to appear for a compul.-.ory Hindi paper, the device is some- 
hmes sugnested that the Hindi-speaking candidates should be re¬ 
quired to °)frcr .similarlv a paper in one of the regional languages 
('ther than Hindi. According to some persons, the compensation 
would not be adequate unless the Hindi candidates are required to 
offer one of the four Dravidian languages, inasmuch as their mother- 
tongue (Ifiindi) would he closer to the non-Dravidian languages than 
to the Dravidian languages. We would here recall the elaborate 
examination of the suggestion that we have made in Chapter VI in 
connection with the eeneral curricula in the educational .system at 
the secondary stage. For similar reasons, we are of the view that 
such a requirement would not be appropriate here as well. It must 
be remembered that the requirement to sit for a compulsory paper 
in Hindi is to be prescribed for non-Hindi candidates not with a 
view to burdening them but by virtue of the specific and legitimate 
expectation that candidates aspiring to enter these services should 
possess a measure of knowledge of the Hindi language, which 
language thev would have constant occasion to use in the discharge 
of their duties. A compulsion to the Hindi candidates to offer a 
similar paper in a non-Hindi language (or more narrowly a Dravi¬ 
dian language) would not be on all fours with such a requirement 
Nothing would be gained by compelling the large number of candi¬ 
dates at these examinations to qualify in a non-Hindi language which 
may not turn out to be the language of the State to which they would 
he allotted, even in the event of their being selected in the compe¬ 
titive tests.’ Such an imposition might, therefore, involve, for a large 
number of candidates, an unjustified and fruitless expenditure of 
energy. We attach the highest importance to encouraging, on gen¬ 
eral grounds, a study of South Indian languages, literatures and cul¬ 
tural ^patterns in Universities in other parts of the country and 
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ravpTOchement, by such P i nosc seekin^^ entiy lutj ^ ^ <iri 

£"rsSuS“SE;“^^ 

S»S a:sy^ar,'.i„?.0„e..a, ln„„U.ea .0 

make them popular. equating 

£- r.,rs“ “ “i 

of the general examination) from amon.^;, 

as the following; r^morv South Indian Literatures, 

Anthropology, S<>uth^«^mn h^^to preferably bearing on 

or such other Cultural bub ec. } g^he- 

South India; or an Indian languar,c 

dule other than Hindi. . . v, f.,ptural 

The knowledge acquired in the course^ general way, 

^ St 

and, indeed, even if candidalc;;, on their allotment to - 

“&nt?0 nfh^'oaS; 0. .™-nt S.«., wo..<. b^ma^.o 

we aee no-. 

reilo.-fnlte,-o' prebaUona.-y inal.uC.on 

8. Vt ia recosnisod on »« >>-? l^fSe‘’c”lrls Luld 
persons occupying posts J^estmaemioi the English 

need to Po^^^ss a sufficient language of the 

language even after it is r p •,The provision for testing 

candidates in English in such comp the examination 

specific papers, even when Ihe gene 1 ^ „ot 

is a different language can however, eas y 

present any special difficu les. j-ffinilt and cont’'Oversial issue 

9. We must next consider I’^c '-eiy examinations. The 

about the language medium of these co^ 

point for consideration s, ^^at ^ displaced by Hindi 

when, in course of time in the respective regional 

for the Union and mter-State puip - > Plindi/the regional 

languages, in the of instruction in the educational 

language(s) as a gerieral rnedia o m^tru^ 

system at the Universities, i he . . in'the Hindi language 

competitive should be held in the various regional 

alone, or, secondly that ' L- ^ course Hindi); in either case, 

languages of ^he aVe^ of the English 

;l”"L^^w‘™rd-ravaSe"a?the option of .he candidate. 
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if qnd'” cosniflica'md. so lone as, say. no more than lour or I's ■ ■ [iib- 
esf'r.l media a’c adnshled. It is only tim esiaTninr.ns^aullvvaty, ns ; 
tbe Union Pulilif: Serwice Conirni.ssion.. w'no could juds;” w'n n d’e 
critiWl position is reached, a:; it would depend on their wmoni.'o.-o 
as 1o t'le availabd’i” o’ (■■:.savu.iiiei-s fuiiilling these reciuirerr.oms. 

We a.i-e inclined 1o the vifW tlial, in practice, it would be ,almo'-t 
impossi'dic to attain stanciarers of d-sitendable or convinci-'i;,:: r;V)r|er,r- 
tion if d'O competitive examinatio)) continues in the present fotm hut 
is held tlnoiu'h as mmsy lino;uislic media as there are reydinal 
laniuia.ncs MS the couiit.ro'. Apart i'roni the standards of rnon-ra'inp 
aWiuiliv ciblained, it is' necessarv. for preserving the character of 
these competit’^/e examinaiions, that tlicre should be a genisral trust 
and confidence in the integrity and impartiality of the tests. Such 
a compctil.ion in several lingaustic media with different sets of exa¬ 
miners for the cliiTerent media would, at any rate, be suspect in the 
eyes of candidates of all manners of regional partialities, ciuite armrl,: 
from object.'ve difficulties of maintaining comparable standard.s 
amoncst examiners examining in so many dili'crent and mutually 
unintelligible media. 

ft is necessary to emphasise the distinction between tire pr«,>!ilcm 
of ‘moderation’ as it arises here and as it does in examinations where 
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diiferent subjects can be offered in the same 'marking’ group, or 
due to several examiners having to be engaged to cope with the 
large number oi answer books to be assessed. So far as merely 
’large numbers’ are concerned, the problem is only quantitative and 
there are well-known methods for achieving effective moderation 
which are resorted to in all university examinations where the 
diliiculty arises. So far as moderation as between diiferent subjects 
is concerned, the issue is a little more complicated. Of course, in 
these competitive examinations, the range of optional subjects has 
to be wide enough to enable graduates, who have specialised in 
different faculties of the Humanities or of Natural Sciences to 
compete; and it is true that even as it is, there is no means of 
-msuring that the marking by diiferent examiners of candidates’ 
inswci’ papers in, say, Chemistry and History, would be unfailingiy 
u correct index of their intellectual ability or even proficiency in 
tlie respective subjects. This is an element of 'error’ inevitable in 
any case in such a general competitive examination even as it is 
incvilEble in university examinations where within the same niark- 
ing group different subjects can be offered. There are, besides, 
well-known methods for enforcing some degree of equivalence in 
marking standards in such circumstances which recur at manv 
points in university examinations also, in any case, any inecjuaiity 
in marbiig arising out of this factor would not be imputable to 
linguistic or regional partiality. It is a general and unspecific error 
winch does not fatally detract from the competitive character of the 
examination. 

10. It seems to us that the introduction of a large number of 
linguistic media might drive us to the adoption of a ‘quota system’ 
of recruitment to the all-India services, A quota system in the 
all-India services would be ex facie abhorrent to most persons and 
quite understandably so. The all-India services are a profoundly 
important link in the unity and integrity of the country and one 
would hate tc consider any such fragmentation of the process of 
selection, or derogation of the principle of an open all-India compe¬ 
tition for recruitment, which has obtained for these services for 
such a long time. While w€^ share the^se sentiments, we have 
considered it necessary to examine the implications of the auota 
system objectively in all its aspects. In Apoendix XI we have 
considered some versions of the quota system with an analysis of 
their implications. Apart from this, suggestions were made to us 
for bifurcating the single all-India competitive test into two stages 
or tiers, with a view to obviating the disadvantages of a quota 
system while admitting several language media at one of the two ^ 

examinations. We have made an examination of some of these 
schemes also in Appendix XI but doubtless other suggestions are 
conceivable. A further examination of the issue may be made to 
see \vhether a system of successful moderation can be devised 
consistently with several language media by altering in some such 
y/ay the form of the examination. 

A consideration of the quota systems will show that a quota 
system of recruitment does not necessarily mean the allotment of 
candidates drawn from particular regions exclusively to the respec¬ 
tive States of those regions. The policy of allotting about fifty per 



cent (or any other proportion) of the new entrants in any State 
cadre of an all-India service from outside the State, as recommended 
by the States Reorganisation Commission, could still be achieved, 
theoretically speaking, in spite of a quota system of recruitment. 
However, we are inclined to doubt whether, in practice, it would 
be possible to maintain such a policy once a system of linguistic 
quotas of recruitment is introduced. f\irtherrnore, it will be noticed 
that a quota system (as instanced in Appendix XI) with any measure 
of a safeguard about minimum quality, would still entail the common 
listing of candidates who have answered in different languages in 
an open general list for the purpose of enforcing minimum stand¬ 
ards of attainment. The ‘error' entering into the system, due to 
the difficulty of satisfactory moderation as between different 
languages, would therefore still persist with reference to such 
common listing, even though its incidence would, in this case, be 
at the margin of exclusion and not in respect of the marking of 
every candidate. Apart from these points, tliere are other strong 
reasons which impel us to the view that a quota system of recruit¬ 
ment to the all-India services should not be countenanced. It might 
result in a deterioration in the standards of candidates recruited 
at a lime when we expect that administrative personnel will be 
taxed even more than it lias been hitherto, as a consequence of the 
pi'ogramrnes of economic and other development, which the country 
has launched upon. It may be recalled in this connection that, for 
the Indian Police Service, for a while, a system of limited compe¬ 
tition, on a provincial basis was tried and has since been given up, 
we understand, because among other things, this system did not 
yield a good enough quality in the personnel recruited. In the case 
of the administrative services this factor is likely to be even more 
significant. Recruitment to all-India services by a system of quotas, 
whatever the version adopted, would amount to a fragmentation of 
the all-India competition into so many provincial competitions, in 
essential particulars, indistinguishable from similar competitions 
held under the auspices of the State Public Service Commissions for 
recruitment to the provincial cadres of the different States. Tlie 
provincial services have already a channel for induction into the 
all-India services in the shape of the ‘promotion posts’, that is to 
say, the proportion of posts in the cadres of all-India services open 
for being filled by promotion from the provincial services. The 
introduction of the quota system, we fear, would, in effect, thus lead 
to a fragmentation of the all-India services and to the ‘provinciali- 
sation’ of the fragments. Apart from these arguments on merits, 
it seems to us, that it may be, that such a quota system would be 
repugnant to the provisions of Article 16 of the Constitution in 
which it is enunciated that there shall be equality of opportunity 
in matters relating to employment or appointment to any office 

under the vState and that ‘no citizen shall, on grounds only of. 

descent, place of birth, residence.be discriminated against 

in respect of any employment or office under the State.’ 

11. Some suggestions have been made to us purporting to solve 
the dilemma of reconciling the employment of several language 
media for the examination, with the clear necessity to establish 
effective ‘moderation’. We recite them below in the interest of 
documentation. As we stated above it may be found possible on 





further examination to solve the issue on other lines although we 
do not think the suggestions exammed below furnish a solution. 


One such suggestion is to the effect that examiners be instructed 
not t() i)ay attention to language but only to the matter while 
corrccdiig the answer books, so that the capacity'' or incapacity of 
a v'iudiuaU' in the handling of the linguistic medium prescribed for 
tlii^ (:c’v,|)elirivt‘ examination may be eiiniinatod fioin consideration, 
This suggestion, plausible as it may seem at first sight, is however 
cuiiu;' :r'practical)ie. In certain subjects like Chemistry or Mathe- 
inaii.:s. .lac linguistic medium may not pigrude to any significant 
exiccnl in the answers to questi>cns rcudei'od by the candidates. In 
other subjects, boweveia and more particiilarly in subjects relating 
to th(-^ lurrnanilics, larn.mago a.nd ni'ilter are inextricably inter- 
(xnineclcd and it is imixjssiicio to coiisidcn one and disregard the 
otli*'r. ykpart i’i\-ni even, subjects reialssr; to lilerature, in subjects 
Ilk, In.-ui.‘ politics or sociology, Lhe thr'Ugnts (oeprossed i:iy tlic 
cx' . ;io<'r and the language in which they are expressed are into- 
gra'-y u I tied and it is impossible to judge one in isolation fro>n the 
oth^rr, Thc' suggestiftij, therefore, that the liingulstic medium may 
be kieutraiised’ by pas'ing attention only to the coiilejii of an an swam 
and ruvt to the Icrngiagc in which it is expressed, is not practicrtble. 

Another series oC sugigedions relates to awarding additional or 
'grac(‘' marks lo candidate.;, to co)i:pe.nsatvi thcan lor the dcg!*ec- of 
liandicMp imposed on them due to tfnr lingiiisti(/ medium of the 
examination. Thus it is suggested llist if the medium of the exami¬ 
nation is to be exclusively ITindi, additional grace marks shottld be 
given to candidates \vh()se mother-tongues are other than Hindi. 
Piaxurnabiy in stidi a system of grace marks dilTerentiation wmild 
have been made between candidates whose mother-tongues are 
nearer Hindi such as say, Maratfd., Cajarati, Bengah, Punjabi, etc. 
and those whose mother-tongues are tarihcsl: a vcay from Hindi such 
as Tamil, Teiupu, K-miiada, Malayalanr etc. Even if a reasonable 
scheme of difiereniiation ('oidd be de\rised to trske care of this factor, 
we are convinced tliat no such arrangement Wfjuld be practicable 
because it proceeds from an incorrect premise. The handicap 
experienced by a candidate in respect of the linguistic medium is 
'not capable of being assessed so as to be compensated by the addition 
of a stated number of grace marks. The linguistic medium would 
prevent the caralidalo expressing himself effectively in his answers 
and thus altogether fail to reflect his knowledge of the subject. The 
degree of handicap the candidate would suite-' due to this factor 
would va^'Y fi'om candidate to candidate as wcrll as from subiect to 
subject. It is not possible to devise a satisfactory system of'differ¬ 
ential grace marks to compensate for all these factors some of which 
would altogether be personal to tlie candidates. 

We ha\’G had a tliird suggestion made, nainely, that the ansvrers 
of candidalej-, rendered by them in different regional languages may 
be got translated into a single linguistic medium and marks awarded 
on the assessment of these translations. Such a suggestion is 
obviously open to the objection that in the assessment "of answers, 
in that event, a variable element, namely, ‘the capacity of the 
translator’ vrould enter and that it v/ould be altogether unfair to 



judge candidates on the basis of such translations ol tlieir answers 
made by other people. 

It is possible that there may be other variants of these, or other 
independent suggestions. Alter such considcnartion as we have been 
able to give to this matter, we have come to the conclusion that if 
answers aj^e rendered hy dilieronl c-mdidates in a large numl..»et ol 
diil'ercnt linguistic media, salislactory moGeration might become 
extremely diflicidt and the open competitive nature^ ol the oxcuniiia" 
tion (if it continues to t)e held in its prescnl lorm) coulo Uvl i.K’ 
maintained. This is also the view of the Union Public Service 
Commission, the 1/ody ba:.i qualitiod to judge this matter. 

12. The question of inlroducing the Hindi medium for In ?se 
competilive examinations o])1 ia) i'Jillij must, Isowever, i)e c onsidoi <'d 
proximalely. ITe issue would fall for being considered on two 
different grounds, 

Hindi is appointed to be the kmguage ot the Union ana inter¬ 
state commuiiiealion by 1965. The attainment ot ^ this objective 
implies a progi’essive introduction of Hindi in suitable sectors ot 
these fields alnxid of tl)at date; so that tbe_ relevant administrative 
machinery may get inured to the new linguistic mecdum. The 
Central Govermnent and some of the State Governments have 
already embarked upon sehemes for imparting instruction in Hindi 
to the concerned staffs of their establishments. It would not be 
inappropriate, if, for the examination for reca'ultment to the Central 
Services, at any rale, the Union Public Service Commission ottered 
the optional linguistic medium of Hindi alongside of English from 
a date in the near future. 

Secondly, such an option would also be in consonance with the 
circiirnstance that, in several Universities ui the Hindi-speaking 
rceions, the medium (ff’ inslnx'tion for several faculties has already 
been switched over from Englisfi to the Hindi language, ft would 
be inconsistent witli and oppersed to the t’^end for displacing the 
English medium by the media of Indian languages, which, following 
the advice of the Univ(rrsiiy Education Commission of 1949. has 
devrdoped amongst some of our Universities, if graduates trained 
in the Universities in an Indian language found themselves handi¬ 
capped in competing for the all-India services. The progress of 
Indianisation of tfie medium has, for reasons we need not elaborate 
here, so far been ms)re married in the Universities in the Hindi areas 
than elsewhere. For some years now, some of these Universities, 
which are annually producing graduates trained up in certain 
facuUies wliolly through an Indian language medium, hs'm been 
pressing for tlie logical st.ep of introducing the Hindi medium for 
such subieets at the competitive examinations and a recognition of 
the new position obtaining is overdue. 

A view is prawihle that no hardship need be caused by the 
granting of such an opiion to the non-Hindi-srmaking candidates, as 
they vxmld be able to avail themselves of the option to answer thel’ 
papers in the English medium if they so chose. We might obser\-o 
here that we were informed, by Shri P>. N. Datar, Minister in the' 
Ministry of Horne Affairs, with reference to the suggestion made for 






tlie introduction of Hindi as a medium of examination alongside ol: 
English, that the Sltate Governments in the South have not made 
^ny proposal for other Indian languages being allowed as media of 
i^uch examinations and that all that they desire is that English 
should continue as medium of examination in addition to Hindi. 
Some oi us are inclined to agree wdth the view that ihe provision 
of English as an allernative medium would be adequate for the 
safeguarding c^f the just claims and interests of candidates of the 
no!i-iiindi*-spcaiiing areas and feci that one way of obviating the 
necessity for adnhtting the medium of other regional languages 
would be by continuing the option until, evenlually, it becomes 
i‘n:ex*(\ssary due to a sufliciont progress o the Hindi language 
am 'Ogst university graduates in all parts of the country. 

We would not like to name any specific date by which such an 
option rruiy be offered, beyond stating that, in point of sequence, the 
introductirjn of a compulsory Hindi paper for the non-Hindi candi¬ 
dates (and a ‘compensating’ paper for the Hindi candidates) may 
well precede the granting of such an option in favour of the Hindi 
language medium. We would further like to point out that it is not 
necessary—and would not be advisable—that the granting of such 
an option be postponed to a date after 1965. It wx)uld he necessary, 
for obvious reasons, to make the announcement in respect of the 
option some time ahead of the datc^ that it would come into force 
for the guidance of aspiring candidates. Of course, the option of 
the Hindi medium could be accorded and taken advantage of only 
for subjects in w^hich Universities have been training up their 
graduates. 

13. We would point out, in this connection, that the question of 
considering the introduction of the regional languages (that is, 
other than Hindi) as liguistic media for these examinations would 
not, in any event, arise proximately. The adoption of a regional 
language as a medium for studies up to graduation has not yet been 
aclueved to anything like an extent to necessitate the immediate 
consideration of the possible introduction of such a medium. In 
our recommendations regarding the place of Hindi in the educa¬ 
tional system, we have suggested that Hindi should be available 
generally at least as an optional examining medium along with the 
respective regional languages, for the purpose of examinations in 
all the Universities in the country. By this arrangement, non- 
Hindi-speaking candidates aspiring to sit for the all-India competi¬ 
tive examinations would have been enabled to equip themselves 
for tlie purpose of exercising the option of the Hindi medium in 
such examinations by availing themselves of these facilities in the 
Universities. It is sometimes argued that no matter what the pro¬ 
visions regarding teaching Hindi to non-Hindi students are, the 
candidate with the Elindi mother-tongue will always have an advan¬ 
tage over the candidate who has had to learn it. This may or may 
not be so and we would not like to express any dogmatic opinion 
at this stage so far ahead of the material time. We would how¬ 
ever like to point out that Indian candidates who for the most part 
commenced learning English after the primary stage, used to com¬ 
pete quite successfully with British candidates in examinations 
held in English in London for the LC.S. despite other handicaps such 
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ab the quality and character of instruction in Indian Universities as 
compared to the British, the inevitable handicap in^ the vwci voce, 
and so forth. If this was so with reference to English, an entirely 
foreign language with a literary context quite alien to Indian 
is there any ground for supposing that any serious handica;) 
all thc! time oxr rate against non-Hindi-speaking; candidates. Vvnile 
the mother-tongue certainly gives an advantage in the early stages 
of education, where instruction relates to common experiences, in 
the higher stages, wiiere specialised knowledge ot a subject is 
acquired, it is open to doubt whetlier the mother-tongue 03 ’' 
gives any such decisive advantage. After all, every bo\^ from tae}- 
Hindi region (many of whom have indeed a drilc'reijt mothei- 
tongiie such as Bhojpuri, Maithili, Rajasthani, etc.) has to leain 
as much as an^daody else, the lilciary usage ot the Hindi languages 
during his educational career. Besides, apart from grammar and 
the vocables, most of the literacy context, c.g. ttie leteience 
Nature, social benamour, cultural values, being drawn trom Indian 
life and surroundings are a background shared alike by tiie non- 
Hindi with the Hindi boy. Indeed, the dilierence m_ this, more 
than the clhference merely in vocabulary which is easily made up, 
was Hie real handicap of’'the Indian candidate who competed with 
the British candidate for the London LC.S. in the past We would, 
therefore, be inclined to discount that the non-Hindi-speakmg 
candidates at these competitive examinations in the future wou d 
for all time have an insurmountable handicap with refeience to 
the Hindi medium; and, even il’ it is found that there is an element 
of such handicap, it could perhaps be taken care of by some com- 
pensatirig device like another extra paper for the Hindi-speaking 
candidates. 

Tlie combined competitive examination for the Indian A.d- 
ministrative etc. Services is held for two groups of services, namely, 
(0 the I.A.S. and the I.P.S., the cadres of which are maintained for 
the ioint requirement of the States and the Union Government, and 
(ii) the Central Services e.g., the Indian 1-oreign Service the^ Indian 
Defence Accounts Service, the Indian Railway Accounts Service, 
the Indian Customs and Excise Service, the Income-tax Service, the 
Postal and the Railway Services, etc., which maintain cadres for 
tiliiri appointments exclusively on the Central Governments 
p^t'ibi’shment The position ot the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service though technically different from the other Centra Services 
is, for the present context, analogous to that of the Centiai Sei vices 
inasmuch as the cadre is not meant for tlie requiremen s p. 
States and is chiefly intended for manning superior posts in the 
centralised Audit and Accounts Department under the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General: accordingly, this service may be held to be 
included in the category (ii) above for the purpose ot the pieseit 
discussiem. 

So far as the category (ii) above is concerned, the position is dis- 
tinSishlbt in iaw froin that in reapect oE the all-India scrv.o« 
The Union Government is the exclusive employer and has the 
authority to lay down the requirements as to these . service.-;, hi 
terms of the proviso to Article 309 of the Corrun ution, the ’g-. 
ment and conditions of service of persons appointed to puohc seiv.c, s 



cinci posts in connection with tlic uiiciirs oi tiic Union, me at present 
determined bv rules made by the President, i.c. by the Central 
Government. ' So im- as the Indian Aud-t and Accounts Service is 
concerned, in law, in terms oi Arlieie 140(5) of the Cotistitulion, the 
conditions of service are to be prescribed by rules made by the 
Pi‘c-.ident, aiici- consultation with the Comptroller and Auditor- 
Genovah ’ Giie interests of Statos so far as all these services are 
con-nn'oed ai’c ni'mcipaliy in the ‘employmenP aspect of the matter. 
A rc'le\s'mt consideration is that Hindi is appointed to be the language 
of tile Union by (vaiisiilirPonal provision by a specific date, and that 
prt 01 h' wn.'ions slcps are rn travin and others wili iuiv'e to be takmi 
for o’.nuu’ing an adequate knowledge oi the Hindi language amongst 
low'c'i’ mtr'e')ries Oi, emplovi'cs oi tne Ijiiioii Goveinmeni. Wliiie in 
law the jx^'Sition is clistinguishablc, since the candidates appearing 
for ' c^^:ai^:^irlatJO;]^ are drawn broadly from the same class oi 

uiiiV'.. 1 sV\- graduaies as those who a|)pear for tiie all-India services— 
and ^nd. d'O^ince tlvere is a k'ombined examiriatioif, many candidates 
oin.w k.rmsGives lor both the ali-lndia and ditferent Central services— 
p}' 0 .. nnSiO'V- the Cloverrimcnt oi india would like to treat the 
qucsiivvn of the linguistic medium for tiiese sei’vices in tlie same 
inanrur as for the all-India services. 

So far as the all-India services, namchg I.A.S. and I.P.S. are con- 
cei ned, the position is that the cadiv's oi tnese soi vices are maintain¬ 
ed for the ioint requirements of the States and the Union Govern- 
meii: and the State Governments have a direct interest in the 
metViod of recruiimcnt followed. The Ail India Services Act, 195i, 
pro ides tiiat The Central Government may, after consultation with 
the (lovoi’i'imenis of tlu? Slates c'-aiccrned, make rules foi‘ the regu¬ 
lation Oi recruitment, and ti'ie ‘conditions of service of persons ap¬ 
pointed, to an all-lndia servici;. The inleia.'St that the State 
Governments have In these services is recognised by the statutory 
provision for consultation with them. 

So far as all these services are concerned, i.e. the all-India 
Services as well as the Central Services, we would recommend that, 
in the frsi instance, from a dale to be appointed in thi:> belialf, the 
medium of the Hindi lanimage be made optionally available 

along with the English medium ior\'andidates seeking recruitment 
to these services. 

is belrai suggested for admission as a linguistic medium at 
the:cc examinai iiois having regard to the fact that graduates in 
faculties are already being turned out through the medium 
of d' Hindi language by several Universities in the country. The 
coesliori of admitting other regional languages as media for these 
viesninations would arise in res];iect of a particular language 
r;-,od)uni after tn e, inedium has made sufficient progress,-—some 
sta.'tdoi'ds in tiiis w snrct could be laid down,—in tlie field of univer- 
sd-- ■‘d,o.caii'>n. S’p.. position is at present uncertain and it is not 
: to how maiiv of the regional languages weald come to be 
ad;q':'t-'d as general media for nurpos»es of university education. So 
as this riiimber docs not exceed the limits of manageability 
witVi rc-rerence to ^moderation’, the problem would present no s.erious 
diifiCuUies. if tlie number of regional languages eligible for this 
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eS^it 5 ai-ge, the Union Gov- 

to whethe! they u^o, ?r) r TP issue as 

Ijidia char-iofer^u' the consequences to the aJI- 

system" or rnnlvc ■ which would flow from a quota 

numi)i.r „f '^m-h ii i'.>S!r“il'5"““'’“'i''.'’')'’' I'"'""'''' "’iK’reiimler llip 

oP=SiP d pi-- 5™’i 

addine to, VhcPiumb t q<;o”P'mpiate further- 
in ;I itA^ioiidl media. We woi^d ern- 

iiiSSS~55iSSi 

huHiorhvPP?'' Pf'‘" of linguistic media to be 

language might W 

'-pd-n-HirrJi-speakr.rr carSicJ^.sipncl'tt!?'; n 

P/ li I OLimbci ol such regional languages in-essin^ for a nr/ 
ehgible lor admission as media exceeds dhe'st-iop "‘hoP,-.! n i 
satisfactory moderation cannot be arranged tfS know 
r^w haye so much progressed amongst^^iJemiipP 
non llmdi-speakmg areas as to make any such provdsioH oftoP In 
any case the issue does not arise for decision nmcf.ni n- ^ 

ul us do hope that when the time comes for takhm aPcPsion’Pi 
this issue, It may be found that the mti-oductiun rii: the ‘J 

language media for these examinations is not nocersarv bm‘'Vbo 
safeguarding of the interests of the nonUIindi-spcxnkin^Pc-md d-.lts- 
or other ways might Iiavc boon found by changing the n" u -Pot 
the examination to safeguard their interests. WhiV 
p0111 1 i n g o u 1 thG CO 11 seq uences of the ado11 1 i ri n r - ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

nunibor of regional lanljuagiP as jPPhXnf 

would not pronounce linaliv on the is.sue both b-ca P ,r I? k 
time it would be promuturo for „r to d,;' 'o 1 pi bo^ '» 

would seem to cal! for further examination T>,mi-o -n 
similar Commission to investigate tlm mrtii'e held 
time the picture is bound to huve become .a good dx 4 ] Sarer. ' 


All these points xvould arise for consideration 


when certain^rends at , resenVnm aude ^ 

tbemoolvor out. Wo hov'c oo' ourtW^'llfqiffo'.Jfhhr 

the^ interest of comprehensive documentation but lor ttie roa‘. i. '.- 

aliGcidy stated, it is not necessary for us to exorok^c > 

the matter except that prima facie the adoption of^^n unmrna'-'mV 

large number of linguistic media at the competitive examXiorts 



’tve ‘ta;o’’T„owS ‘“them 

hitherto. 

15. A .,h,lem,,,l wi,s made by the Home 

ment of India in Parliament on 2nd Way, .woo, 

It is announced in the statement that. 

•The Government have decided to bo guided on 

bhfhe ConEi'i'S.5''Worliing Committee on April 5, 1954. 

The relevant portion of the Working Committee resolution reads 
as under:— 

‘The Working Committee rccomm.end that 

oxmhnations for tire all-India Services should oe held i 
Hindi Em-'U'^lr and the principal regional languages, and 
oamlicliite mW be give.', the option to use any ol these 
languages for the purpose ot examinations . 

The statement goes on to say; 

‘A 'I'li'iiled scheme will be prepared by Government, if neces- 
s^-y! afS J^n^ulting 4e H Commission which is to 

be appointed shortly.’ 

Wc had made a specific query to the Government of India -with 
referee to this statement in the following terms: 

‘Havin" regard to the great difficulty or impracticability of 
arranging for a satisfactory “moderation if answers aie 

rendereef by the candidates m g^'stem as 

been suggested that some sort of a quota sys^ern 
between'’’differcnt languages mi.ght become inevitable. 
IwTthesc implications of the above Pronouncement and 
their incidence on the present organisation of all-India 
setvkes been considered? If so, what are the changes in 
Se jiesent organisation of all-India services contemplat¬ 
ed in this respect?’ 

In reply to this, we were informed, on behalf of the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Home Affairs, as under. 

‘The Question of introducing a quota system of recruitment to 
the all-India or Union Services on the basis of languages 
never been considered by the Government of India, 
nor can such a suggestion be considered, seriously as it 
would be completely contrary to tlie basic idea of an all- 
Tnrli'i competition. Govei'nment of India appreciate that 
there are difficulties in arranging for satisfactory modera¬ 
tion of answer papers if they are written m a number of 
tinvu-ipes Whether this difficulty is insuperable and that 
the'" idea of answers being written in different languages 
should be abandoned, or whether any system could be 
: devised to get over the difficulties and arrange for 
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an ?no answer papers, and if so what these 

rnontTc are matters which the Govern- 

lirao .V ‘^on^itbr in due course in the 

CommS-'m^' .^‘-’^■Pressed by the Official Language 

co^hW fh fagP, it is lor the Commission to 

iiJ^mlt of hirh-i^* wl ‘'‘'f to tffi* attention of the Gov- 

tion ffi so f in^de, that the introduc- 

examinations nihhu ™‘^‘^ia tor the competitive 

been annonncfG ^‘^'et'i^ion has already 

cm now CrW G , if f ol India and the only advice we 

f ? -. V wh / ^ '■ V -^ ■ impracticable to arramm 

ti satisfactory moderation in tlie event of tiu' number of linguistic 

puoi to this stage being reached, the Union and the State Govern- 
ments would have to take mutual counsel and choose from amon-’st 
the alternatives open: namely, of cither allowing the all-India 
services to become dilierent m quality and character owing to a 
bieak-up of tne single all-India competition or altering tin- scheme 
ot the examination or, devising ways to iiold the number of such 
media within manageable limits. 

irioff’ifm- th™ 1 ^ deiow our coneJuaions and recommendations aris- 
mg out oi the above dLscussion jn paragraphs 9 to 15: 

'^‘l-India and Central Services are concerned 
(and this would apply, unless otherwise provided, also to ether all- 
India services created hereafter), the alternative of the Hindi 
medium m addition to the existing English medium may be intro¬ 
duced after due notice. As and when other regional languages be¬ 
come a medium of instruction in the Universities up to graduation 
stage as Hindi has done, the admission of other lifiguisUc media 
will have to bo considered. 

Suitable standards will have to be laid down as to what degrees 
oi progress as a medium should have been made in university edu¬ 
cation m respect of any language before its eligibility as a linguis¬ 
tic medium lor the competitive examination for recruitment to tliese 
services may be considered. 

The medium of the English language may be continued as a 
further alternative tor as long as may be necessary: if, eventually 
a position should arise when this alternative could be dispensed with 
such dispensation should of course be made after .sufficiently long 

folKnviif' cf iem conclusions and recc)mm7ndatiorrr 

I Ic is definiu-ly aa^inst including regional languages as media for these Union Puhlir 
Service c.xaminations and would like the media to be only English or Hindi f ^ 

with hnghsb rix'diuiTi should be required to submit lo a lest in Hindi and candies « th 
the Hindi meduiiii should be required to submit to a test in Englisli After ten L . ' 
years, English may be replaced by Hindi alone. i- • ^mei ten oi - wehc 

Sardar Teja Singh is of the view that at the time when the admission of IdiiHii as a 
linguistic medium in addition to the English medium is considered for these comn. liiiv^ 
examinations, such introduction of the other regional languages which may likewise he rine 
f?! also be considered. The treatment of Hindi and other regional lan-uaaes fhr 

eligibility as a medium for examination should in all respects be alike coiilbrmrrhlv to th^ 
view that we have taken about giving equal scope as media of university education'to both 
Hindi and the regional languages. ' 
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(1)) While ‘moderation’ might still be practicable so long as the. 
number of linguistic media is manageable, having regard to the 
availability of examiners with suitable bilingual or multi-lingual 
qualifications, a stage might arrive when the admission of further 
linguistic media would be found impracticable. 

Before such a stage is ncached the Union and State Governments 
must take mutual counsel and decide whetiier, (1) they would 
accc!)t a change in the scheme of recruitment to the ali-lndxa 
services or in the alternative. (2) agree upon a limitation in the 
number of the iinguistic media, or (3) make other appropriate changes 
in the system of" the examination. 

(c) We hope and (rust that before the contingencies contemplated 
in b) abrive evenluale. the progress oi; Hindi amongst non-Hmai- 
speakme universiiy graduates gencraliy womd .lavc advaiiccxl 
sufficienliV to admit of their co.mpeung on equal terms with Hmd'- 
.speaking candidates ai these examinations tln-ough the medium oi 
the Hindi language: 

And until then, the availability of the English medium would 
cive to such of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates as may need it 
an alternative sufficient to safeguard their legitimate interests: 

Some of us entertain the hope that it would not, in the upshot, 
he ncccssarv for the Union and State Governments to make the dna- 
cult choice ' presented by the alternatives in Uic last sul>paragrap!i 
of item (b) above.* 

17. V/e have next to consider the competitive examinations held 
for reci’uitment to the Central Secretariat and allied o.-nces who have 
ioined the Central Secretariat Scheme. ^ As observed in paragraph 
i above the nature of this recruitment is indisfmguishable in principle 
from tim rf'cruitmonl to fh(' contiaiiseci units of the great adminis- 
rali^'‘' dcjiartments of the Centre whose activities arc organised on 
a enuntrv4ide scale. Our observai.ions relating to recruitment to 
the Central Secretariat and allied offices may be held as applicaole 
to the recruitment of such other per.sormcl also. 

So f'n- competitive examinations for recruitment to different 
of the Central Secretariat Service are coiicmmed. the pos'tion, 
a‘ :;a'-‘viow it would be as follows: There should be much less room 
for'',-mv obieedion to tlic granting of an option to answer papems in 
pindV fo>- khe purpo.se of lliis recruitment. So lar as non-Hindi 
pmssmnei wlio seoi< entry into thc'se services are concerned, the 
(ipti.v.i of the English medium would be available. The_ per.sonnel 
drawn bv this recruitment have to serve almost wholly in ]ob.s m 
wliich lrnowled<;c of Hindi would be reqrdred, as they would lie 

*r\M lain memners including .Suni^ir Toja .Sinp,h and Or. i>. K. I’anja are of the view 
dial il siumld be possible bv bifurcaune the conipcliiivc e.Kairnnalion into two slagesU. 
solve ihe problem of “ m ideration ” not withstanding numerous bnguisac media tot the 
gniin ' ion Th mav be a preliminary e.xaniination lor wccuing out a large number 
‘'c' in Ih ; media of die various regional languages, lollowed by a Mibsequcnt and 

S' ddl cvvnin'Tiion in a b\HTimr>n mcdiiini rcsrncicd vo a inucli smaller nunibcr. A luithci 
d m is ihil the rkv, eere mav lie held in the regional languages. It would appear 
n rthat these and otiicr suitgestions arc further c.xam.incd by the concerned 
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working almost exclusively in the fields of activities in the affairs 
of the Union, wherein the official language, Hindi, would be in use, 
other recruitment having been decentralised and localised to the 
extent necessary as suggested elsewhere. As regards a c(:iiupu]sc)ry 
paper in Hindi at the examinations for the recruitment, we would 
advise the adoption of the following principles: — 

Provision may be made for some years in favour of non-Hindi 
candidates tor then being given further instruction in Hindi ajler 
recniilineiit lo the service, the siandard of the compulsory Hindi 
paper at the recruitment being coi’respondingh' lower. The mirnmum 
standard oi tlic cempiiisiiry iI'd li pajior at any lirne may be lixed 
so as not to be less man Ihe standard of Hindi attainment wliich, 
under the scheme for Hindi in a rsiction to existing niin-Hindi 
personnel, is envisr.gO':! by tlvj (lovoiairncni; tliat sav, 

at the tirne vv’^heii die CeiHrai (■ rv .i'-: lalviny sritadn,! slops 

# tor training its nca'fddrrjdmtvnf'Vviin:.; |)ersonnel in the Ifindi laneuage. 

tlie Government is cnHlled to expect that i.^ie new erdrmits nito 
its service do not come in vriih jess knowledge ogthe Hindi 1 
than would fiove been attained, at anv pariicular lime, d;e pre- 
^ exising mon-Hindi personnel of the (Government. A I’urtli'ei- m-:iK)d 

()l graduating the l■e(.lnn’OTnent would lie lo prescrihie tlie compulsory 
Hindi paper first as imcrely a (ro-difying but not ('ompeiilive or 
ranking paper; and subsequontly to raise its status to equality with 
other papers as a fullx^ competitive or ranking paper. 

18. We would like to make one point in I'egard to the optional 
subjects^^tenderable at the competitive examinations held by the Union 
Public Service Commission. In fact, the same point obtains to a 
greater or krss extent with reference to similar competitive examina¬ 
tions licld ior the I’espective ser\dces t>y the Public Service Commis¬ 
sions ol the States. We liave given in item No. TV in the volume of 
Supplementary PapenH' a statement showing the position of regional 
languages and literatures amongst the optional subjects in the Union 
Public Service Commission and Slate Puldic Service Commissions 
examinations. We have liad (iccasioji elscovhere to suggest the 
provision of greater facilities for teaching the differeni' regional 
languages of India and their litc'''aturos in secondary schools and 
Universities. We would like to point out that these regional 
languages and literatures do not feature amongst tlie optional sub¬ 
jects tendcrable by the candidates at the Public Service exainirvdions 
to the extent one might wish them to do. The curricula oi Public 
Service examinations have to be in genc-ral consonance vdtli the 
curricula in the educational system. We have strongly recommended 
^ the giving of an impetus to the study of otficr regional languages 

and literatures in our educational system in oycry State, having 
regard to the wealth and multiplicity of this linguistic inheritance 
/ in our country. Wc would similar!}' recommend that the concerned 

authorities might review the list of optional subjects tenderable at 
the various Public Service examinations and consider whether greater 
scope should not be allowed for the subjects of language and jitcvatui e 
in the different regional languages. 

19. One of the necessary concomitants of our recominendations 
relative to the linguistic media of the all-India services and allied 
competitions held by the Union .Public Service Commission is tlie 
introduction of a similar option in favour of Hindi medium in the 
public services examinations held by the State Public Service 

*No» printed. 
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Commissions.* With the provision of such an option for the Hindi 
medium at the Union Public Service Commission examinations 
and a provision for examination in Hindi at the Universities, 
it is possible that a number of students in the non-Hindi 
regions may prefer to take their university instruction in the 
Hindi language with a view to appearing for the Union Public 
Service Commission competitions. If such candidates wished to 
appear for the competitions held by the Public Service Commissions 
of their States as well, they should be in a position to do so. Certain 
State Public Service Commissions have already cornmcmced giving 
an option to compete in the regional language medium alongside 
of English at the examinations conducted by them e.g., Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The arrangements we advert to above 
would entail a further option being given in favour of the Union 
language. We do not see that there would be any practical diffi¬ 
culties about allowing such a further option. Probably, the States 
would themselves want to provide such an option in order that their 
candidates appearing for the all-India competitions are not pre¬ 
judiced in seeking employment within the State should they want 
to do so. 


*Dr. B. K. Barua wishes to point out that the above facility would be needed only 
as an interim measure until the rcgionftl lanjzuage of the State concerned has become a 
linguistic medium‘'at the Union Public Service Commission examinations* 


CHAPTER XlII 


PROPAGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI AND THE 
REGIONAL LANGUAGES 

PROPAGATIONAL AND DEVEL(3PMENTAL EFFORTS MADE SO 

FAR 

1. We have reviewed elsewhere the progress that has been made 
so far in the use of the Hindi language in the affairs of the Union 
and in the introduction and use of the regional languages in the 
administrations of the different States. We have also examined the 
pierequisites of fui'ther progress in regard to Hindi in the business 
of the Union Government. Somewhat similar considerations would 
apply to the further use of their respective regional languages in 
the administrations of the different States. In the chapter on ‘The 
Union Language and the Educational System’, we have noticed the 
progress made in the introduction of the study of Hindi and the 
regional languages in the educational system and in achieving a 
change-over of the medium of instruction to an Indian language 
in place of English. We have also laid down therein what we 
consider as the minimum programme for instruction in Hindi within 
the educational system for the purpose of carrying out the language 
policy adopted by the Indian Constitution. The 'special aspect of 
‘Terminology’ with reference to both Hindi and the regional langu¬ 
ages was examined in chapter V. In this chapter we propose to 
examine the question of propagation of Hindi as well as the regional 
languages and certain aspects relating to the development of all 
these languages other than those already considered in the foregoing. 


2 . We will first consider tlie question of propagation of the Union 
language, Hindi, amongst the non-Hindi-speaking peoples of the 
country. It is obvious that the provisions of the Constitution relating 
to the' official language of the Union require, for their satisfactory 
implementation in wdiat we have called ‘the private sector of 
national lifeo a great deal of propagation of knowledge of the Hindi 
language amongst the non-Hindi-speaking populations, if there is 
to be an adequate underpinning of the national Language Policy. 
Whereas the Constitution provides for change-over ofJ;he medium 
of the general business of the Union To Flindi by 1965, we would 
continue to have in our midst for a long time the adult population 
of the country, which has not had the benefit of a modicum of 
instruction in the Hindi language, which, we have advocated, should 
be imparted compulsoril 3 " at the secondary stage in the educational 
system of the country before completion of the compulsory age- 
limit of 14 years. Schemes for the propagation of Hindi amongst the 
non-school-going population, therefore, are a matter of great import¬ 
ance for the satisfactory implementation of the language provisions 
of the Constitution. 

In pursuance of the highly constructive and almost prophetic lead 
given by Mahatma Gandhi as early as 1918, a great deal has already 
fcecn done in the non-Hindi areas for the propagation of Hindi under 
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the auspices of voluntary institutions working in this field. Plciween 
themselves, tliese insiitutions have now ovei’ 6,700 centres of leaching 
and nearly 4,ov)0 examination centres: they hold 29 dilferent exami¬ 
nations of various grades and tiavo so far taught over 71 lakhs of 
students! Oii any view of the matter, ii must be acknowledged that 
the amount of work done and the success achieved by tiiese voluntary 
agencies, witiuml any signiiicarit assistance from Government so far 
and in conditions which prior to attainment of Independence could 
not f.ave been encouraging, arc most remarkable and impiaisidve. 

Gres;t ci’odit is undoubtediy due to tiie v/ori;ers who have been 
working in this held in a spirit of selhess public service; sometimes 
entirely in an lionorary capacity and, even when tney worked on a 
stipendiary iiasis, generally with inadequate’ raws of i-ernunciaiion. 

It must be recorded with gratihcaiion that all this work has been 
done almost ontirelt' by local initiative, wilii local funds and tlnmugh ^ 

local ])ersonne] oi tlie respective non-llindi rc-gioris. It is because of 
this highly valuable constructive worl; already pin, in by these 
workers, working with quiet devotion and witliout any nourishes of 
publicity, ni tills unsensational segment of national life, over a period 
of two or tlnee decades, long previous to the Independence (*1 die 
country being in siglit or even within promise-, that in 1949 it became 
possible to to ink in terms oi the adoption of a single language for, at 
any rate, tlie official purposes of the Union, vditai tlie people of India 
assembled in a Constiluent Assembly to give tv> themsedees Ihe Consti¬ 
tution of India. It is now necessary tliat tlie charge of this res])onsi- 
bihiy is, so to say, directly Uaken over’ to official auspices. Of course, 
the actual work of teaching and pro})agation may, and should, conti¬ 
nue to be earned out ijv those’ vihuntary agencies wfio ha\a' acquired 
valuable experience in the held and have developed appropriate 
techniques arid resources including personnel foi' lire piupose. The 
State must, iiowevcr, come in with linancial and oilier aids and 
exercisi' the necessary supivvisiun over' the work dime by volunduy 
agencies to secure co-ordmation of activities and rapid expansion 
of the extent of propagation, to improve the c|uality of instruction 
and to introduce tire necc'-^sary measures of standardisation, etc. 

3. Some oC these problems of co-ordinu;ion have already Ireen 
receiving atleiiiion. In Julv 19a] a Cojiferenee of leading Hindi 
organisalions and otfiei's inlert^sled in the pi'opagaiion of Hindi was 
held ui the Rashtrapati Ihiawan under tii(> pia^sidemw of Dis Raiendra 
Prasad. At this CeihereiKs:' it was decided that an advisory body 
be iormed to advise the Central Government in discharging its 
responsibility to propagate Hindi in the non-Hindi areas as enjoined ^ 

by the ConstCution. the Hindi Shiksha Sarnili was accordingly set 
up and has since been reorganised bv the Gowu-nment of India, 
tlu^ Ministry (v Ed-ication Resolution No. F. 2-36/54-H. 4, dated ^ 

13th October 1954 . It now consists of 24 Members including the 
Chairman, and comprising one representative each dT the 17 non- 
Hindhspeaking States, one representative of the I it Sabha, one 
represemtative of the Rajya Sabha, two rcDresentatives of leariing 
Hindi orgarhpilions and one representative each of tlie Governments 
of twr) Hjiidi:speaking States. The Samiti meets periodically to 
advise the Government of India on future programmes for the 
propagation of Hindi. The institution of such an Advisory Committee 
to'^advise the Education Ministry of the Central Government on 
matters relating to the propagation of Hindi is, of course, a move 
in the right direction, namely, towards placing such propagation on 
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<1 suitable footing, having regard to its importance in the context of 
the provisions embodied in the Constitution. No doubt several of 
the matters we will hereafter notice relating to this field are already 
■ engaging the attention of the Hindi Shiksha Samiti: we would, 
nevertheless, like to recite, very briefly, the direciions in which, it 
appears to us.^steps should be taken for the.' systematic organisation 
-and expansion of this work. These are: — 

(1) Co-ordination of work among the various agencies, and 
where necessary demarcation of their activilies. 

(2) Survey of their requirements for ihe purpose of adequate 
expansion of their alloUed felds of acli\riiy. 

(3) The intr(>duction of some' measure of unifonriity aiid com* 
parability in standards of examinations; and ensuring that 
proper methods are adopted and aiipropriate academic 
standards maintained in the conduct of tlie examinations. 

(4) Provision of aids fer improvement of teaching methods 
and greater facilities for teachers’ training. 

(5) Securing an appropriate and graded supply of suitable 
text-books for the diflerent regions of the country and for 
different categories of persons receiving Hindi instruction; 
supply of .supporting reading matter and literature for 
the benefit of neo-literates and special classes of pupils, 
like children, women, etc; and 

(G) Ancillary to the propagation of the Hindi language, the 
provision of reading room and library facilities tor those 
recently made literate in Hindi. 

N.B.--A paper has been prepared in the Cemmission’s 
Ohice, setting out all the information that we have gathered 
in the course of collecting evidence relating to the working 
of various voluntary agencies in the field of Hindi propa¬ 
gation in the country: it is printed as Paper VI in the 
Supp 1 ernentary Volume. 

We notice below the above points very briefly: 

It appears to us that there is need for co-ordinating the work of 
‘different agencies, so that overlapping may be avoided and each 
agency may have a suitable field allotted to it for the expansion of 
its activities. The different agencies may be invited to prepare 
schemes of expansion within their respective fields—indced several 
of them appear to have prepared such schemes already—and the.se, 
after due .scrutiny, may be adopted for implementation. For the 
rapid expansion of work in this respect, it appears to us that it 
should be possible to provide that the branches of recognised associa¬ 
tions working in this field could have, for small or no consideration, 
the use, out of school hours, of school buildings belonging at any rate 
to the Government or local authorities. There seems to be, at 
present, a large variety of standards in the numerous examinations 
conducted on behalf of these voluntary agencies. Among other 
reasons, if the Union and the State Governments are to recognise 
some of these examinations—and we believe it would in many cases 

'*Not printed. 

:220 H.A.—14. 
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persci?nir'required to^^^cquir? prTscribed^HmdPa? Pfi 

^.gencies. It may be Tat tm^wW conducted by different 

prescribed for different regi^al grouT^Sch be 

one tor studenirLrinrlSer 1 ^ 00 ?! “u'' = ''‘S*'” 

languages nearer toT^dT^TTwr^^withiTl^ regional’ 

^.nations held by ditferen, aaenciefrS,ufl £™„T„‘aT,reo™' 

trained teachers. We undeSanr be provision for 

been lecognised bv the aiOVinrUi jbe need for this has already, 
the Akhila BharaUya HindiTrilhad” 

school for Hindi 'teachers starting a training 

teachers may bTueTT inaSlit^ofT relating tm 

.sufficient stipends to the teachers For ^ institutions to afford 
non-Hindi regions—and of course mnn^ if ^be 

work must be done bv teachers ’ TtT ^be larger part of this 
languages of the regions in which thT», the- 

improving their accent’‘andThtvTF‘’''^~b miglit be useful for 
them .stipends to undT^shnrr F conversational Hindi, to give 
in Hindi-speaking areas. Where^eTtin'^orv^’ F institutions located' 
centres of their own it would organisations have teaching 

and means for ex^nd L 7.T ? -b® useful to devise ways 

books are conLS thL\”yera7of ?“ 

publication ol books of their own serils if Sw'l’' 
the question of text-books is examiSd and TSirf necessary that 
prehennve basis. For the numoci 7f 7“ tackled on a more com- 
Hmdi by different regional ^be learning of 

written in terms of each rep'inn^^i ^ students, text-books in Hindi 
for. Also, for dif?erenrcategSs be called 

in Hindi, the material in thTtext honu FTFTbnsg instruction 
designed. Apart from thff texthooT appropriately 

standards of spelling grammar T T conform to uniform 

as regards accuracy of facts and aonro^nil^^ ^™ni blemish) 

that they contain. It is in the verv^iTi?7^^^ as regards the matter 
that apart from instruction in the Hindi arrangements: 

Hindi classes should in fact fimfUnn language, some of these 
func:ioning, as genTl agenciTT^bey are already 
methods and content of text-books have The teaching- 

ments imposed by this S.nsTratirm 

facilities and suitable literature for the readmg room 

■'"<1 .t is hardly necessary to%ffpV&ZT,\;ln^'’Te„gth‘:'’™''*' 

■Usha'l^'^tfdulioltZurofS^ lo™ ‘bat 

language’. However, the secto? of ^be Hindi 

^™al agency available for thiTuroT important 

State field: besides the hes almost entirely in the- 

the Union Governi,Zt woul?r"tT‘reZ ‘'.‘'‘'^Placed, than 
guidance and assistance to the vgious ins^ftuSsJlZntoS ' 
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of all this the present^rartirp’ respective regions. In view 

Hindi being promoted orimariw^ propagation of 

Governments anv finannir ^^. through the agency of the State 
the various institution^ w ’^y Centre to 

the State Governments wS?o tv being routed through 

most conveS arran.eS correct and tL 

be no impropriety and STre mill n ^bat there would 

in practice if some of thp well be considerable advantage 

this field were direct 

'^blch these voluntary 

even to the present nf expanding their activities 

improving the oniitv rf 1 organisational capacity and 

recUmend lat^ tee''Centrar*' whole-heartedly 

sympatheticallv the .rantino-, f n Government should consider 
voluntary agelies for enlfremn^nnH*^-^ financial assistance to these 

the various iaynniene^^Svr Tvf™^^ their activities in 

national significance in die context ol^tho^/ highest 

obtaining in the country conditions at present 

provided tor other PurposesTljf F^vf 'f "I ““'■“7 

development, the requirements for the nrn,h.rrrt? ^ economic 

of the Union lancuave anH tho\. propagation and development 

case, be very smaH- and ‘the dividerfiu"?! would, in any 

priii';sppo«M 

‘Sil; 

significant from a long-term point^of vim? af ? t'<l«ally 

."S Jeii^si^ r- 

oontribulions’ of o„ oti,er Ii',;g;“uc"|r,; “ " '“'““■>1 

Sympathetic knowledge of the dist maniQV, 
mg cultural pattern of other linguistic regions ih each Is now 1 
a prerequisite of survival and progress as a nation for us 

requirement for official intercourse at Dan?nX;n T f^Smatic 
emotional counterpart. We wouldTikrto nnfTcn ? 
ignorance of Souffi Indian hisfor? here the deplorable 

in the educational equipment of an average Indian, has bX’bSed 
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;‘V , V ^ i-ecent centuries. The relatively lesser 

Man! knew edp' about the history of the South in earlier centuries 
‘ : l<dh*cted in the text-books and the school teaching. This 

'!' ■‘’^’*'^7’ 7^^“ 7*^’* ’LinquestionaWy some of the finest and 
lim uuneraled cultural patterns of Hindu India survive in the usages 

Nori.fS"',’.T South, and that dunng centuries when fhe 

were ront-u^ Iv r political turmoil and 

ol n tiVt 0 , 7 ■ *771 invader, the South was the haven 

b u‘,' n 7.‘'7'^ '^be fact that the South 

m7r7 7- h 7‘i777'7t learning Hindi and therefore 

wHI.lll i 1 '’nutg . tileraturf-s and cultural practices of the North, 
re "7in 7 . of South Indian languages in the North must 

7,7 , 7 notional ba.sis, does not help the situation. It is all 

rtt.M .7^‘^7-therefore that every attempt is made bv all 

public author],le.s to promoie the learning of South Indian languages 
a U,e acquiring of Imnwledge of South Indian historv, art S 
cultural patterns, in other parts of India and particularly‘the North 

itr.il- '■''71' "^b.’ocated eLsewiicre a more important place 

Ir di7r7h7iom7 public servuco examinations for studies of diffLent 
Ir.dicin Ltnguuges and iilcratirre.y VVe have al-so advocated a wide- 

hmmi77'7''ir7'7h^ ^'^parbng instruction m other Indian 

i7 "7 1 secondary schools in all . regions. In the 

L.tueisitic.s likewise we would advocate the opening’of full-fledeed 

T'*, !'’" '"“"‘'■"S u- chSg "file 

ul -er tv "r"""’! '■‘■si"",* Obviouslt “v,irf 

1 . cannot Iravc these lacilities for all the other \eeional 

auguages: however each may attempt to provide for two or‘7}rrec 
legional languages other than the language of the region beddes 
providing a lull-fleci^ged faculty in the HhKh'langua 7 whSi 7e 7 ink 
IS necessary in each University. Provision should al^o be made for 
St pends to be given to students to pur.nic further their studies in 

mimt’ academic ‘second- 

imnt o a University within the concerned linguistic region- thus 
a Hindi-speaking student studying sav the Te ,7, a7SgP or 
iteratiire should be enabled to spend a^tated numW of te?7is®vdth 
the Telugu Department of a University in the TeW? re^n and 

miityeSm 

literatures and cultural patterns ainong.st the vouth in the Universities 
Of all linguistic regions in the country. We would su7mst hat 
special grants on a liberal scale may be made available hv the 
7rposL Universities for the.se imp^tSt 

Such a widespread expansion of teaching facilities for other 

region, would call for a more systematic 
rtudy of teaclimg practices and methodology in this regard ^han 

all7,l7i,srte7cw7g poS7l77ild^N^ 

tut,on. We refer to a possible venue for the locaSon of such an 




pote„(:i.?llti;“'o.i““llv “SS 'T'' "■'''' 

UDs and «•/-- \.,r..,i-) propagation amongst grown 

conoerned aiPhoi-itio^''^^^R’^ ■ ^‘‘.V be explored by the 

stand nf rf fi ; encourcaging generallv the under- 

mSiStc IsrS^" , ‘. .''1',“'? ■'V"'* '“I'"'-*" •■■•'■■’'■''<■“ .■""PPBst "l 

^ which obviousjv tne Ml-lnrli*:; R^rlfr'* Rno 

possibilities. .. ‘'ou.d advise exploration of such 

couS thEn^iS! h’ niore intimate inter- 


is a representative litey^rFayE^ia^m E/t fSre ^ 

?hTnu?"E the sugge.stions that we havel^de in neS 

Languages'we hope'^hey wilf fiSd at Academy of Indian 

meeting gnnuid have heard of 

their n’enarv or k . Lahitya Sammelans holding 

5#SsSgii|3H?S=5 

£EEl£E^£tifri5Hi|E^ 

material supplied by these authorities to the Commissfom^ 

from the terminological work which has been noticed else 
where, several other measures have been taken W tho tt 
Government for the development of Hindi language a?d hteratJre 
Prizes have been awarded for the best Hindi hnnlrc A. ^ 
fields; a scheme for the preparation of a Hindi Encvclonmdta 
volumes has been drawn up and the work will ho Vnt^ + ^ 

Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha; schemL to enco^raer 
suitable literature for neo-literate adults have been "in nn 
some time; Hindi books for childrenEs libraries are undcr^^tf^^^ 
tion; a People’s Encyclopaedia couched i? a simple Htodi 

common citizens, is being prepared; the preparaTton nf f^e 

grammars, etc. is being encouraged- and to ^ ^ dictionaries, 

the allied field of ‘literature’ as ^distinguished "from P" 

Sahitya^Academy or the National Akadami of Letters wa- ’ n 

by the Government of India and- inaugurated on 19 fh 
■a national orsanlaation to wor “acTefylof S 

Indian letters and to set high literary standards, to fostefand co- 
ordinate literary activities in all the Indian lanmionrot j 
mote, through them all, the cultural unity of the^coStr^" Though 
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set up by the Government, the Akadami is to function as an 
autonomous organization. Grants are being given to Universities 
for the development of the Departments of Hindi; and grants would 
be admissible to Universities for setting up Hindi Faculties as well 
as faculties in respect of other regional languages, through the 
University Grants Commission. We are bound to record here that 
in the view of some of us the work done by the Union Government 
so far, which could properly be called work for the development of 
the Hindi language, is meagre in comparison to what could have been 
done or might still be done hereafter in this respect. 

Work for the development of Hindi and the regional languages 
is also being done in the States. To illustrate, the following items 
of such work being done in some of the States might be mentioned: — 

In Uttar Pradesh, with the objective of promoting and enriching 
Hindi literature the State Government created in 1947 a fund, known 
as the ‘Hindi Literature Fund’, for giving financial assistance tc 
authors and litterateurs in distress and to award prizes for works 
of ouIslanding merit. The State Government have also started, 
since April 1955, a ‘Publication Scheme’, with the objective of pro¬ 
moting and enriching Hindi literature; according to this scheme, the 
State Government have undertaken the production of books in Hindi 
on all modern subjects. The scheme envisages the publication of 
300 books in all during the next five years, of which 100 books will 
be original books, 100 books translations of classics and a hundred 
general books, like the Home University Library series. The total 
cost of the entire scheme would be Rs. 25 lakhs. A scheme has been 
prepared for the production of suitable children’s literature in Hindi 
and it contemplates the production of 60 such books in the Second 
Five-Year Plan period. 

The Madhya Pradesh Government have established a body, 
called the ‘Shasan Sahitya Parishad’, wdth a view to encouraging 
writers in Hindi and Marathi, by giving them rewards and 
recognition, to produce original works and to prepare translations, 
in both these languages, of the best works of literature in the Indian 
languages as well as important languages of the world, to publish 
new works of high literary merit and arrange for literary con¬ 
ferences. gatherings, etc. A non-lapsable fund of Rs. 1 lakh was 
created for this purpose in 1953-54, and an amount of Rs. 1 lakh is 
to be credited to this fund annually. For assisting the Nagpur 
University, which had resolved to switch over to liindi and Marathi 
as the media of instruction progressively according to a specific 
programme, the Madhya Pradesh Government have taken steps to 
get scientific terminology prepared and to help in the publication of 
suitable text-books. 

The Government of Bihar have set up the ‘Bihar Rashtrabhasha 
Parishad’ with a view to promoting the spread of Hindi and enrich¬ 
ment of its literature. 

Apart from the work done under the auspices of the Central and 
State Governments, various other private agenck^s have been work¬ 
ing in the field of development of Hindi, as. indeed. simHnr oieani- 
sations and agencies have been working to a greater or less extent 



fior the development of the other regional languages. The Kashi 
"“Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras was founded in the year 1893 
with the chief object of propagating Hindi language by bringing out 
standard editions of old Hindi texts as well as useful literature in 
Hindi on subjects in which it was deficient. It has published, so far, 
about 400 books in Hindi on various studies, including a Hindi Shabda 
Sagar. The Hindi Sahitya Sammeian, Allahabad, founded in 1910 
has been encouraging the production of good literature in Hindi by 
awarding prizes; it also conducts examinations in various subjects 
through the Plindi medium. The Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras, has also, 
to its credit, numerous publications in Hindi of a high standard on 
various subjects, like History, Economics, Sociology, Philosoph}^ and 
Psychology. The Hindustani Academy, Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad, 
was founded in 1927 by the Government of Uttar Pradesh to nurture, 
devek)p and promote Plindi and Urdu literatures in the United 
Ph’ovinces and has published standard books on various subjects. 
The name of the Hindustani Culture Society, Allahabad, founded in 
1942, may also be mentioned in this connection. The name may also 
be mentioned of the Vijnyan Parishad, Allahabad, founded in 1914 
v/hich has published a number of books in Hindi on scientific sub¬ 
jects; and of the Bharatiya Plindi Parishad, Allahabad, founded in 
1942 which has, among other things, got compiled a comprehensive 
Hindi-English Dictionary of scienUfic terminology and generally 
serves as a forum of discussion by teachers teaching Plindi,"or other 
subjects through the medium of Hindi. 

The Punjab Government set up a Translation Bureau two years 
ago to bring out Plindi and Punjabi translations of standard literary 
and scientific works published in English and other European langu¬ 
ages. It also set up a language department in 1955 with a view, 
among other things, to translating all scientific terms into PPindi and 
Punjabi and preparing glossaries. Also the Punjab University set 
up a Publication I3ureau which has brought out some important works 
relating to Hindi and Punjabi. Of these ‘A Dictionary of the Punjabi 
language’ and 'A History of the Punjabi script’ might be particularly 
mentioned. 

A Punjabi Sahitya Academy was started about a year back to 
bring out useful literature in Punjabi. 

TPie Bombay Government has subsidised the preparation of an 
Index of articles which have appeared in the Marathi periodicals 
luring tlie last 150 years. The first volume of this is reported to be 
ready and the second to be under preparation. 

It has also subsidised the preparation of basic vocabularies of the 
three regional languages of the State, viz,, Gujarati, Marathi and 
Kannada, by the Sahitya Parishads of these tlirec languages. The 
work relating to the first two languages is complete, whife that in 
respect of the third is yet to be taken up. 


Tais account is only illustrative of the efforts being made by and in the various 
btates towards the development of their regional languages. It is by no means exhaustive 
Vbeing lirniU'd to the information available with the Commission'), even so far as the Slates 
mentioned her ein are*concerned, and is based on the information received from them. 
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It has also appointed a Committee to consider the question off 
production and publication of children’s literature in the three' 
regional languages. 


Besides the Cevernment, voluntary organisations have also done 
uselul work. The Maharashtra Sahilya Parishad has been preparing 
a glossary in Marathi of technical and scientific words for the li'st 
12 yeai's. It lias also taken up the preparaiion of a Ilistory of Marathi 
literaiurc and language in seven volumes. The Prasad P'rakashan, 
Poona, lia.s brouglit out a Sulablia VisliVv'a-Kosha (a concise encydo- 
pallia) in six volumes. 

The University of Poona has made a provision of Rs. 50,000 in . 
its annual budget tor the preparadon of suitable text-books in Marathi 
for the university examinations. 

The Cruiarat University and (lujarat Vidyapitha, it is understood, 
have undertaken the work of fixing up flic scienlillc and technical, 
terminology in Gujarati. The Gujarat Vidya Sabha has already 
published a .small dictionary of technical terms. The Vidyapitha has 
dso published several diciionaries and i.s planning to *bring out a 
Gujarati encyciopmdia. The old Baroda State had published a series - 
consisting of a Gujarati vocabulary for scientific subjects. The 
former Gonda^ ^tate in Saurashtra had similarly published 
‘Bhagavat-gomandal Kosh’ in nine parts, which is both a vocabulary 
and an encyciopsedia. 

The Mysoi’c University is publishing in its journal ‘Prabuddha 
Karnatak’ a T'st of Kannada technical 1erms in different subjects. 
The University is also bringing out books on scientific subjects in, 
Kannada. 

The Mysore Government is planning to bring out an up-to-date- 
encyclopedia in Kannada. 

The Madras Government, in 1940, appointed a Committee to 
standardise technical and scientific terms, necessary for the Hi^^h 
School forms, in the languages of the State. These terms were 
fixed and they have been in use in the text-books of the State since 
1948-49. Tlie Government has been also encouraging the production 
of text-books on scientific subjects by offering prizes for them. 

The Tamil Academy has undertaken the work of preparing a 
Tamil Encyclopsedia in ten volumes, three of which have alrciMy 
been published. Saiva Siddhanta Publishing Society has published' 
a (liciionary of administrative terms and the Madras Presidency 
Tamil Sangham has drawn up a list of about 5,000 administrative 
terms. 


The Calcutta University appointed in 1937 a Paribhasha Com¬ 
mittee which brought out in Bengali brochure.s on several scientific- 
objects. The syndicate of the University has appointed another 
Committee recently to go into the matter further. Bangiya Biinan 
Parishad has also planned to compile scientific and technical terms 
in Bengali. Bcmgiya Sahitya Parishad, Bangiya Bijnan Parishad and 
Yishwa-Bharati of Calcutta have brought out a number of books oKi 
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scientific subjects in Bengali. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has alsof 
brought out useful works on other subjects ‘including an encylo- 
pajdia in Bengali in 22 volumes. 

The Orissa Government has set up a Committee recently to com¬ 
pile an Oriya Glossary. The first volume of the glossary containing, 
administrative terms has already been published. 


The development of Hindi is not only not antitlielical to, nor 
inconsistent with, the development of regional languages, but in fact 
the development of any Indian language is of assisiance to the deve¬ 
lopment of the other Indian languages and the developments in all 
have to proceed in concert, or, so to say, ‘march in step’, each with 
all others. On a more restricted interpretation of our Terms of. 
Reference, we would be concerned only with the problem of the 
development of the Union language so far as this is involved in the 
consideration of the progressive use of that language in the affairs 
of the I nion, for all-India puiposes of official communication and 
for purposes of enactment of laws and as tire language of the High 
Coui’ts and the Supreme Court: yet, we have considered it advisable 
to examine the pioblem with reference to the other languages as 
well and not merely the Union language, since the development of 
Hindi is intimately connected with the development of the other 
regional languages and since the implementation of the national 
Language Policy, as embodied in the constitutional provisions, calls 
for rapid and co-ordinated development in all the regional languages 
of the country as well as in Hindi. 


There has been growing recognition, amongst the Union and the 
State Governments, as to the importance of such developmental 
work being done by voluntary agencies in the field of Hindi as well 
as regional languages. India has a rich and varied linguistic inherit¬ 
ance, corresponding to its rich and varied cultural inheritance. There 
could be few other countries in the w^orld in v/hich there is as much 
wealth of material available and scope for research in the field of 
linguistics and philology as there is in India. Much the larger part 
of this is still to be worked upon and there is a great deal of work 
which requires to be done with respect to both‘the languages and 
the different literatures in India. We may instance a few items of 
such work. The translation of classics of each Indian language into 
all others; the preparation of *graded basic vocabularies''^for Hindi 
and the other regional languages as well as of common vocabularie<^ 
amongst the different Indian languages or groups of languages'^ 
works bringing out identities or similarities of grammar syntax’ 
specialised vocabularies, etc. amongst the different Indian languages’ 
the collection and preservation of valuable manuscripts in the various 
regional languages and the publication of those which are likely to 
Sfirve a wider interest, and so on. Some of these studies might be 
wholly of an academic interest; yet others would have a direct and 
immediate bearing on the promotion of the national policy regarding 
lan gu ages. We feel tha t apart from the interests of scholarship a 

*We have seen press reports of appointment by the Hindi Shiksha^^mW of 

® 2000 basic Hindi words for use in Hindi readers and 

oflireracv'^-n’^ rendi^'”^^' ''’bich would constitute the minimum standard-' 





5 >Teater and growing rapprochement amongst the various 
fanguages and a wider understanding and comprehension ot me 
varied cultural inheritance of India would be promoted by the 
encouragement of such studies and, therefore, the undertaking oi 
such research and studies deserves every encouragement at the hands 
of the Union and State Governments. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, besides the current regional 
languages, there is an immense amount of work which needs to be 
done in respect of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrits, Apabhramsas, etc. The 
Sanskrit language pre-eminently, and the other ancient languages in 
ditlerent degrees, have powerfully influenced current Indian speeches 
and a study of these has an obvious bearing on the study of contem¬ 
porary forms of speech. We understand that the problem of putting 
the study of Sanskrit on a systematic basis is already separately 
under the consideration of Government. We also gather that there 
is an idea of establishing an Institute of Indology in which among 
other things the study of these languages and their literatures would 
be undertaken. 

We have seen reports that Government propose to establish a 
National Book Trust which will undertake publication qf good books 
in cheap editions in all languages. The publication of reference 
literatures to which we adverted in Chapter VI, and the publication 
of other literature with a view to promoting mutual comprehension 
amongst linguistic regions in the country to which we refer herein, 
would certainly receive a great impetus if such an organisation was 
set up. 

7. The variety of Indian linguistic media is not a national ‘skeleton’ 
to be ashamed of and to be somehow hidden away. It is a wealth 
of inheritance in keeping with the continental size, ancient history 
and the distinctive tradition for assimilating and harmonising diverse 
cultural and racial elements, of which this country can be justly 
proud. 

Indological researches, hitherto only a scholarly pursuit for acade¬ 
micians, are now potent with practical moment of the highest conse¬ 
quence to the country. Here is a tremendous challenge to the 
Indian linguists and a like opportunity to help in forging linguistic 
ties to match and sustain the cultural and political unities of the 
community of Indian peoples. Nowhere in history could philologists 
and linguists have ever been called to a greater duty! 

STANDARDISATION OF INDIAN SCRIPTS 

8. In this Section we propose to consider the problem of standar¬ 
dization of Indian scripts. By this we mean the possibility of intro¬ 
ducing a common script for different Indian languages which are at 
present written as a rule in the various scripts associated with them. 
There is another problem from which this issue must be distinguish¬ 
ed, namely, that of the reform of the Devanagari script. For certain 
reasons related to modern mechanical aids and agencies like printing, 
typewriting, teleprinting, etc., it is necessary to introduce certain 
^reforms in the current Devanagari characters which have been 
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•adopted as the script for Hindi, the official language of the Union. 
That is a different matter which will be dealt with in another section 
of this chapter. 

In the same way in which the strong identities and similarities 
amongst the different languages in India have been overlaid and 
obscured, different characters which came to be developed in the 
course of centuries in different parts of the country for the wiiting 
of different Indian languages, overlay and obscure the basic unity 
underlying all the extant Indian scripts. 

At some time in the history of human evolution, it was discover¬ 
ed that the best method of writing down the w^ords of a language 
was a system of symbols in which definite sounds and phonetic values 
were signified by particular symbols. The art of writing, which 
must have commenced with ideograms or pictorial hieroglyphs, 
switched over, with this discovery of tremendous potential signi¬ 
ficance, to the practice of modern phonetical writing as we know 
it. The Phoenician script is believed to be one of the earliest known 
scripts for the writing of alphabetical characters. It is bedieved that 
all the scripts developed in different parts of the world originated 
from the Phoenician script. However that may be, two scripts are 
known to have existed in ancient India, the 'Brahmi' and the 
tKharosti’, the latter probably confined to the North Western regions 
of the sub-continent. There is a third script originating from 
Watteluthu’ believed to have originated in South India and claimed 
by some scholars to be a very ancient script developed independent¬ 
ly of the above two. Almost all the modern scripts of India are 
derived directly from the 'Brahmi' script. Whether, the Indus Valley 
Script, which is yet to be deciphered or satisfactorily interpreted, 
was a contemporaneous or an earlier development and whether, the 
theory of all extant scripts having originated from Phoenician sources 
will have to be revised, as a consequence, are matters still not suffi¬ 
ciently settled. 

Whatever may ultimately be proved in this behalf it makes no 
difference to the common source of the regional scripts in India 
and one can trace the inter-relationship of all the various forms 
through which they have evolved to their present day characters. 
Practically all the Indian scripts, except for Tamil, have almost the 
same alphabet, that is to say, the series of vowels and consonants, 
though the characters of the alphabetical scries are written in 
different ways. The arrangement of the alphabetical series is also 
practically identical. Even in the case of Tamil, the alphabetical 
arrangement is similar but aspirates are absent. In some of the 
Indian languages there are a very few additional symbols for sounds 
peculiar to those languages; but the total number at these additional 
symbols would be small. *The symbols or characters of the alphabet 
in the different languages have also a measure of relationship and 
most of them are clearly variations made on a single original base. 
Thus, in some scripts the letters are given curvilinear flourish; in 
others, certain distinct types of calligraphic style came to be develop¬ 
ed; in some, the line on the top of the letter, the ' firrftW ' was 
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kept and in others it was done away with; for purposes of facility in. 
fas\ writing other variations were made in some series of alphabets.. 
Some of these variations must have been due to the requirements o 
different materials used for writing such as palm-leaves, parchme 
etc - some others due to commercial and trade ctontacts; yet others,. 
Jmplv due to the accident of historical or political fortune; and some- 
may have been just wholly fortuitous or idiosyncratic. These 
variations have in course of time crystallised into separate ^ciipt.- 
now made up of difi'erent and mutually uninlcdigible characters. 
Then vriLh the advent of modern science, came the art ot punting 
Mechanical printing, of course, completely pctrihes the sh;ipe and. 
form of characters in the alphabets originally adopted at tiie time o 
printing. In the result, today, we have a large number ol 
use all "over the country, of which, about a dozen or so, in which the- 
regional languages as enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Con¬ 
stitution are written, are the most prominent. 


9 Among these scripts the Devanagari .script has a iieculiar 
position of its own. The Devanagari characters long in km 

Sanskrit and the Hindi language have now been adopted lor Hindi 
as the official language of the Union. In addition to Hindi, Marathi 
is written in the Devanagari characters. The Gujarati script ex¬ 
cept for the is very close to Devanagari; Gurmukhi. 

and Bengali scripts have also fairly substantial visible similarity 
with the Devanagari characters. Apart from this, Devanagari is 
the script of tbo Scinskrit IcingUtigo unci over consicioiublc pciits of tne 
South it has been used instead of the local scripts for writings in the 
Sanskrit language and for the study of Sanskrit. The Devanagari 
script thus accounts for a larger proportion amongst the different 
scripts, in which the Indian languages are written, than even the 
Hindi language accounts for amongst the speakers of the different 
regional languages in the Indian population. If there is to be, there¬ 
fore, one common script for the purpose of writing in all the Indian 
languages, judging numerically, the best claimant, at any late, 
amongst the ihdian scripts would certainly be the Devanagari 
script. 

10. Having reflected on the close similarities and affinities amongst 
the various Indian languages, and foreseeing that on the attainment 
of Independence it would be necessary to evolve a common linguistic 
medium for the whole country, many leaders and thinkers in the 
past saw the necessity of a single script for all the Indian languages 
and advocated it. The importance of having a uniform script for 
the entire country was advocated, for instance, by Justice 
Shardacharan Mitra who pioneered this movement at the beginning 
of the present century through an institution called ‘Eklipi Vistar 
Parishad’. In 1910 Mr. Justice V. Krishna Swami Iyer delivered the 
Presidential address at the Common Script Conference held at 
Allahabad in the Congress which was organised by Justice 
Shardacharan Mitra. In this address Justice Krishna Swami, who 
was in hjs time a foremosP jurist, eminent Sanskrit scholar and dis¬ 
tinguished literary man of the country, advocated for a commoB' 
language for the coimtry together with its consequential necessity 
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■namely a common script. We make no apology lor quoting a few 

.:;xcerpts from this address; m the 

‘A common script when there are as many ao .> p - _ _ 

* "S .^-om'mon language, when there arenas ™„y a. 147 

languages broken J;^®^‘V,-^rhose who liave watched 

impossible dream, ujut Iheit .„ieTi-,i'' vnH who have 

ih- 1 nrnhlem from their own serene heigntb and wno nd\e 
fnme'^Eo tte el usion that what is today a dream and 
Tat merely a hope el the future tommrow m.ay the 
d''iv~'ifte)-tomorrow be a realised fact. And, ruithei it 
necessary for all of us to bear in niind that there i^no such 
thino' as impo.s.sible in the dictionary of Providence 
(lioetr hear). Two hundred and nineteen millions of 
people are today speaking a variety of hido-A^y^” 
naculars Plftv six millions oi people ait e-pcaki g 
Dravidian languages which are supposed to have on origin 
different from the Aryan. I venture to believe that it is 
no crusade against this multiplicity ol languages and 
scripts to recommend that all these people siiealung one 
hundnxl and forty-seven languages may well alloid to 
have, in addition each to his own Indian vernacular, one 
common language of expression. 1 also venture ha thm^ 
that in addition to the several scripts wnich they happen 
to learn they may well afford to have one common script 
which shairbe capable of being understood all over the 
land. 1 ask you for a moment to consider the immense 
disadvantages under which wc are suffering 
our having separate scripts whic.h divide one section oi trie 
people from another. Even if the language was different, 
but the script was the same, it would be possible having 
regard to the fact that many of the Indian languages have 
an Aryan origin, for people to understand one language 
by reason of some particular words or terms of expression 
being understandable. It is possible notwithstanding the 
variety of scripts for people to make themselves under- 
stood/even if the language was not the language in which 
the person was speaking in his home. Again, gentlemen, 
I ask you whether it is not necessary at the present day 
when some of our Indian v.ernacuiars have been enriched 
by many writers of eminence, bearing in mind the fact 
that all these have common origin, in the Ar 3 Uin literature 
of ancient da vs—that the treasures of one language should 
be handed on to another, and v/hether that would not be 
^ more easy if there was the medium of common script.... 
I am sure that so far as a script is concerned it has abso¬ 
lutely no connection with the religion of a communit^a I do 
not believe that any script has any particular connection 
with the religion of the people of any land!. 


Lokmanya Tilak strongly advocated the adoption of Devanagari 
;hs the common script for all Indian languages as early as 1905 in a 
.i:5peecb delivered at Banaras before the Nagari Pracharini Sabha in 
ithe following terms: 

To avoid this difficulty (i.e, the multiplicity of different scripts 
of Indian languages) it was at one time suggested that we 
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should all adopt Roman character, and one reason advanc¬ 
ed in support thereof was that it would give a common 
character both for Asia and Europe. 

‘Gentlemen, the suggestion appears to me to be utterly 
ridiculous. The Roman alphabet, and therefore Roman 
character, is very defective and entirely unsuited to ex¬ 
press the sounds used by us. It has been found to be de¬ 
fective even by English grammarians. Thus while some¬ 
times a single letter has three or four sounds, sometimes a 
single sound is represented by two or three letters. Add 
to it the difficulty of finding Roman characters or letters 
that would exactly represent the sounds in our languages 
without the use of any diacritic marks and the ridiculous¬ 
ness ol the suggestion would be patent to all. 


Tf a common character is needed for us all, it should be, 3 V)u 
will therefore see, a more perfect character than the 
Roman. European Sanskritists have declared that the 
Devanagari alphabet is more perfect than any which 
obtains in Europe. And with this clear opinion before 
us, it would be suicidal to go to any other alphabet in our 
search for a common character for all the Aryan langu¬ 
ages in India. No, I would go further and say that the 
classification of letters and sounds on which we have 
bestowed so miieh labour in India and which we find per¬ 
fected in the works of Panini is not to be found in any 
other language in the world. That is another reason why 
the Deyanagari alphabet is the best suited to represent 
tne different sounds we all use. If you compare the 
different characters given at the end of each book publish¬ 
ed in the Sacred Books of the East Series you will be con¬ 
vinced of what 1 say. We have one sound for one letter 
letter for each sound. I do not think, therefore, 
thaf uiere can be any difference of opinion as to what 
alphabet we sliould adopt. The Devanagari is pre-eminent- 
ly such an alphabet. The question is one of character or 
the form m writing which the letters of the alphabet assume 
in dilierent provinces; and I have already said that this 
question cannot be solved on mere antiquarian grounds.’ 


Mahatma Gandhi’s advocacy of a common Devanagari script for 
languages is of course quite well known. In the conditions 
which existed previous to 1947 when the country was partitioned 
into the tvyio tales of India and Pakistan, in conjunction with the 
advocacy of Hmdi-Hmdustani, Mahatma Gandhi used to advocate the 
cultivation of both the Urdu and Devanagari scripts the latter as a 
ZZfT languages. In the 

Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad, Madras, 
Mahatma Gandhi observed as under;_ 


Of course, everyone must know his own language thoroughly 
well, and he should also know the great literature of.’ 


*Scc ‘^Harijan^ dated 3 d Apiil 1937* 
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Se to know languages ^^^P^^knoS ^C xuiarati and 

should iTvou from «P “ ■>«* 

^!m?uU m pick “P-f “ i-SonSar^is n^cimfufr 

L”^ach“vri”Vamf Nad"*^ For W 

SS “XaTeau‘sSe should wo uot 

?i“Sue;\i:rh"’avffrriMteSSmo„^^ 

?r„seSroI .taf lS“—‘yipt^an be 

hSKStroruTdruor R^r^af 

UonCi'.c’ya'Sly of Dcvanapri. 7''“ 

1 say nothing against your lanpiages Ta mk ItlufeU, 
M-ilavalam Kannada must be there and will be tnci . 
But whv n^ teach the illiterate in these parts these langu- 
aaes through Devanagari script? In the interest (>£ iht 
il^tLial unity we desire to achieve, the adogtimi of 
Devanagari as a common script is so essential. Heie it is 
a ' question of just shedding our provincialismi and 
narrowness, there are no difficulties at all. Not that I do 
not like Tamil or Urdu scripts. I know both.^ But service 
of the Motherland, to which all my life y 
without which life would be insupportable for rne, has 
taught me that we should try to lift unnecessary ourdens 
of our people. The burden of knowing many scripts is 
unnecessary and easily avoidable. 1 would appeal to men 
of letters of all provinces to resolve their yflerences <)n 
this point and be agreed on this matter of prime im¬ 
portance. Then and then only can Bharatiya Sahitya 
Parishad be a success’. 

Then again on the 11th February 1939 he wrote in the ‘Harijan’ 
under; — 

•But sentiment and science alike arc against fhe Roman script 
Its sole merit is its convenience for printing and typing 
purposes. But that is nothing compared to the strain its 
l/^arnin^ would put upon millions. It can be ol no help to 
the millions who have to read their own literature, either 
in their own provincial scripts or in Devanagari. 
Devanagari is easier for the millions of Hindus and even 
Muslims to learn, because the provincial scripts are mosHy 

derived from Devanagari. But the millions, whether 

Hindus or Muslims, will never need the Roman scn:pt 
except when they wish to learn English. Similarly, 
Hindus who want to read their scriptures in the original 
have to and do learn the Devanagari script. The move¬ 
ment for universalising the Devanagari script has thus a 




.ound basis The introduction of the Roman script is a 

the true mass awakening comes, as n is ^ . 

sooner than any one of us can expect Irom kno^^n cause . 

In 1935 with reference to the resolution on tnis subject 

"he Hindi Sahitya Sanirnelan and the appoinlinen. j c ‘ _ 

with siln KlkasL,.b Kalcltar as Chaim.an, ha ohaarved as unda.. 

‘Today the impenetrable barrier of v,’ Hindi 

^ thl learnm'g of sisU-r languages and he ^ mng of HiM» 

by the sister provinces a tl.r 1 '^‘^.ene 

ought not unneccssanlv to tax Uk ^ ; ^s ... 

r iV, 1 rnMhC'n of havintt 1o icarn d.iur ,anl sciip .. 

with tilC i I . 1 tho rt'IV)!’!!! W^ill 

^diHlisrihrimkirtance' the 

;„"r„.'‘sSprh'=«s h, 

making intercourse beiween its pr.Ainces eas^.. 

b," 1? Sons Nahonll l.'adors havo Vo make 

script! 

•o TO T't\x-eherlal Nchru has rc^corcled in his Autobiography that 

;?r'«e tad ten ausacled hv Vhe Roman scvipl:- 

‘T‘- succok-s in Turkev and Central Asia had impressed me, 

'■"and tSe obviohs argpmonlspn its „T/? hTdtJn 

Rnt even so T was not convinced, and even il l nao oecn 
cpnvmcod “ know woll Ihal it did "nt stand the famtest 

‘iljould bePh^'^mS''violent" op'pShion^ to it from aU 

b^\?sriS:.baT\ii;“SpoS\mri^ta^ 

based on emotion! 


Further to this he goes on to observe 


as under: 


‘Rut this question is not even an academic one in India today 
The next step in script reform for us seems to me the 
adoDtaon of a common script for the daughter languages 
oi Sanskrit. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and GujaratAs it 
iq their scripts have a common origin and do not ditrer 
and it should not be difficult to strike a common 
mean.This would bring these four great sister languages 
much nearer to each other’. 
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11 There are some persons who would advocate adoption of the 
Koma„’^S^a5ers”S^G common scrip. If 

There are two arguments urged m support of this ^ocacy. une 
■ of them is that the adoption of the Roman script 7°^.^ world parti- 
age considering the large number of languag -Rfcnaan scrint or 
cularly those in Europe which are written in Roman sciipt or 

in some slight variation of it. Latterly as a part 

language reform Turkey also adopted Roman sc p . ^ 

last World War Indonesia has attempted to tadcle its ^migu ^ 

problem by adopting the Roman script for its ^h^ha Indones a ^ 

Undoubtedly the adoption of a script which is as wi JI 7 

amongst the world languages as the Roman, has ^ertam 

about it in the saving that it would entail m the learning of yet 

another script by all those Indians who would 

learn any of the languages written m the Roman p ■ 

adv-ocated the compulsory teaching of English 

school sta^e to all those students who intend to puisue their acade 

mic education beyond the landing-off stage of fourteen 

by the end of the course of free and compulsory 

so, the advantage represented by the saving of time 

the persons who would otherwise have to learn Roman script f 

learning a Western language, would be small compared to h 

benefits that would accrue to enormously larger ^^mbers fro 

adoption of Devanagari as a script for all the Indian languages. 

A rv.rr,r.r. cicrint creatly helps when the languages to be learnt 
A common A _ The saving of labour involved m 

are very close to each other. proportion of the total 

wholly different ^ tl effort to be expended or saved in res- 

'^cfollcriS is ptcpoSon total effort ncefd. 

much emphasised a common Devanagari script for all 
languages. 

A second point is often sought to be made in favour of the Roman 
alphabet as gainst the Devanagari alphabet wjich, in our opmiorg 
on a nroner consideration of the matter, wou d 'Re found really to 
tilt in favour of the Devanagari alphabet rather than the Roman. 
It is su<^gested that because the Roman alphabet has a much smaller 
?umb?r?f characters than the Devanagari alphabet, large adv^t- 
asS are to be derived from its adoption m respect of printing, 
bSlwrhing gc. which cannot possibly be derived from the Deva- 
nagari alphabet. The subject of adapting the Devanagari alphabet 
and refo^ing Devanagari characters for the purpose of facilitating 

?gir use fo connection with modern devices and mechanical 

lids iflxamfoed in the following section. To anticipate the conclu- 
fsion, it is quite practicable to arrange for the supply of typewriter 
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facility of ofner mechanical devices by making slight 
adaptations m the Devanagari characters and introducing certain. 
retorms. We have there also noticed the position regarding alleged 
disadvantages m speed etc. in the typing of Devanagari characters, 
ine significance of any such disadvantage—and we are not con¬ 
vinced that there is any such is in any case inconsiderable and 
cannot be very material in the much larger issue of the choice of 
^ript. In regard to printing also any disadvantage involved in the 
Devanagari alphabet, owing to printers having to keep for the same 

ancein relation to the other issues entering into the situation. The 

are^^on^The^lt^P alphabet in the writing of Indian languages- 

q/ki’ + quite serious and substantial. It is impos- 

^blo to write correctly all the sound values of the Indian langu^ies 
number of letters m the Roman alphabet except: 
y devising a large variety of diacritical marks which in effect 
means so many more symbols for representing sounds which cannot 
J.®Pr®sented in the Roman characters. Either the new 
m^ ?h cL??hP enough not to get slurred over in writing 
ihaS Ss if fost^ advantage of the smaller number of 

S dfts or fimS; inconspicuous in the shape 

T simple additions to existing letters, indicating different 
'^ulues according to the position of the diacritical marks in 

/ne„, 'usJ'o? feS Srlc' e°“' m 

Sr^bTlancrof °all‘r; =«“* p"on!SS 

scrSruseS'ia 

the Constitution in 1950 wbiph hS ^ the inauguration of 

versy by enactinii that HinH' i contro- 

language of the Union ff therp D^anagari script shall be the 
Indian languages trVminfpf V” ^ ^ the 

unquestionabl/ greater than those oTl^/o^her'!'' 


It may be stated that the Indian phonetical system, which under¬ 
lies the Devanagari script as well as other Indian scripts, must rank 
high among the world’s phonetical systems for its comprehensive 
character, the scientific arrangement of letters, the distinction 
between vowels and consonants and the ingenious methods of 
combining these to produce different sounds. Very few alphabets 
could have so systematic a coverage of the various sounds commonlv 
produced by the human oral organs as therels in the Indian phon^ 
tical system. Besides, the alphabet of the Indian phonetical' 
system, as contrasted for instance with the Roman alphabet is 
arranged in a rational and symmetrical order in appropriate scienti¬ 
fic groupings: the number of redundant letters is small and every 
letter is intended to serve a specific purpose. It was .by virtue of 
this that Monier Williams called the Devanagari script^ ‘the- most 
symmetrical and perfect alphabet in the world’. No script can of 
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course represent all the conceivable sounds which the vocal organs 
of man are capable of producing. With the addition of a very few 
letters, however, the Devanagari alphabet is capable of taking care 
of all the sounds in all the Indian languages. It might very well 
be asked how, against an Indian script which already enjoys a fairly 
large coverage and in which so much of the literature of the country 
has been written for so many centuries, and is based on a phoneti- 
cal system admittedly one of the most scientific in the world, it 
would be any advantage to adopt another script new to all the 
Indian languages, alien to their sound values and even on general 
merits in many respects deficient. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that in the Indian Army 
during the War, an attempt was made to introduce the Roman 
% script in the writing of Hindustani. Since 1951 this attempt has 

been given up, and the Devanagari script has been introduced in 
its place and now the army educational examinations, which the 
4 have to pass, are being conducted in Hindi/Hindustani in 

the Devanagari script. 

It has been suggested to us that for certain purposes the writing 
of Hindi, the Union language of India, in the Roman script would be 
of advantage. For instance, it has been stated that so far as the 
Indian population settled in Indonesia is concerned, since the adopn 
tion of Roman script for the Bhasha Indonesia in that country has 
made the population familiar with the Roman script, the learning 
of Hindi by Indians in Indonesia would be greatly facilitated if 
they were to learn it in the Roman script. Furthermore, it has 
been suggested that having regard to the cultural, linguistic and 
commercial contacts that have subsisted between India and 
Indonesia over centuries, memorials of which are to be seen in the 
Indonesian vocabulary as well as folk-lore, if Indonesians them¬ 
selves wanted now to pick up some knowledge of the language of 
India, the availability of Hindi literature in Roman script would 
be a considerable facility. So far as such special cases are con¬ 
cerned, of course, there should be no objection whatever to books 
being made available for them in Hindi written in the Roman 
script. The Union language as recognised by the Constitution 
would, however, continue to be Hindi written in the Devanagari 
script and anybody who wants to learn the Union language will 
^ have to learn the Devanagari script also. 

12. There is one more general point that we would like to make, 
% Indians in the olden days evolved different scripts for their langu¬ 

ages from a common stem namely the Brahmi script. They had 
the courage to alter the characters wherever necessary to suit the 
requirements of their special writing media like tad-patra and 
hhojpatri. Today the requirements of scripts are different and we 
have to be ready to adapt them, among other respects, to the neces¬ 
sities of the modern mechanical aids and the limitations of a type¬ 
writer key-board. One of the strongest of these requirements is 
the promotion of a single script for all Indian languages, at least 
as one of the optional media, and if we are to be true to the tradi¬ 
tion of wisdom and progressiveness displayed by our ancestors in 
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this regard, we would not be objecting to the change. So far as a 
language i^s concerned, it is the record as well as a living testimony 
to the culture history and patterns of thought and behaviour of the 
community who speak that language. The case of the script is 
however, entirely diflerent. A script is only a convenience!^ the 

^ language: a language is learnt from the 
mother by the child; a script is an entirely formal acquisition 

reform of script or standardization of scripts 
should, objectively speaking, not evoke any of those sentiments of 

fancuaw^^^ associated with mattera relating to 

guagc. A point to remember in this connection besides is that 
this IS a reform wherein it is not a case of ‘all or noSiin?:’ ev^v 

nrJ't^T adopting Devanagari for other languages a^ 

present written in diflerent scripts is of help. Thus for instance if 
initially the script was adopted for all the Indo-Aryan languSef 
Sifarlfi the two sister languages of Bengali and 

So fi/ i’ so close to Devanagti we 

SrSreaX wrhren^in°f?'^®n(which 
^^iitten m the Devanagari script), Bengali Guiarati 

fanjuaSmi identical®to’ SgSl 

+fr!!ff common script. The most oonortune 

_ o make a beginning in this direction is now, when the State 
Governinents are embarking on a vast expansion of primary edu?a! 

The MnguaS dTfficS’ln'cWn^ft wouwTecm a^l oP^Sf who?e 
As las inevhablf ® conditions are mo’re favourable. 

i'iSke?"a 

and cultura/inh"eri£L™'^'HeJSn^^tW common literary 

with great advantage. ’ lesson we might copy 


Haying regard to all these consideraliona, we would advocate 
the adoption of the Devanagari script, optionally, for use for the 
writing of the other Indian languages besides the Union language 
Under the suggestions that we have made as regards the place of 
instruction in Hindi in the educational system of the country eve^y 
student in the secondary school will have to learn Hindi ’as the 
Union limguage in the Devanagari script, which is prescribed for it 
by the Constitution. If in course of time every ^ducaJed Indian 
would come to possess a measure of knowledge of the Hindi ]ani?u 
age as well as the Devanagari script, obviously the scope for the 
spread of Devanagari as an optional script for the writing of the 
various regional languages of India would be very great We havl 

Tu authoritative lead is giv4 in this respect 

the institutions working for the propagation of Hindi anH f>io 
numerous other institutions working in the literary fields fo hi 
different langiiages will enthusiastically take up the cause of snread 
ing a know edge of the Devanagari icript alongsfdHf the aim!' 
priate scripts of the different regional languages and thereby ^help 
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in the cause of promoting a greater mutual understanding amongst 
the language groups in the country.* 


In this connection, the somewhat special cases, relating to the 
Persian script in which the Urdu language is generally written and 
the Bengali script in which Bengali is written, might be adverted 
to Ihe Persian script is a link with Pakistan where Urdu is 
spoken, and some of the regions to the Northwest of India, in which 
the Persian script is current: the Bengali script is a link with the 
speakers of that language in Eastern Pakistan. Since, however, we 
advocate the use of the Devanagari script only optionally for the 
purpose of these languages as of other Indian languages no harm 
done to these links which join certain linguistic groups 
in the country with other groups in countries neighbouring India. 


'Ihe Indian phonetical system and the Indian characters of the 
alphabet, or some variant or derivative of the one or the other, 
nave found currency outside Indian frontiers in certain neighbour¬ 
ing countriG^s like Nepal, Ceylon, Burma etc. The adoption of a 
common alphabet for all Indian languages (even though optionally 
for some), might not be without significance to these countries. ' 


We have been greatly impressed by the volume of thoughtful 
tinn opinion m the country which looks upon the adop- 

tmn of a common script as one of the strongest means for bringing 
about a rapprochement’, amongst the different Indian langulgel 
and for promoting greater mutual under-standing amongst different 

rmfdihfc: India. A large number of persons',’who advo- 

cated this view to us came from regions wherein Devanagari vJ^i 
not the current script tor writing the regional language. Neverthe- 
les.s we are of the view that a reform like this one has essentially 
to be promoted a§ a voluntary measure with Ihe largest ^possible 
consensus of opinion drawn from the concerned region behind it [n 
each case. We would therefore abjure any form.s of action savour- 
mg of compulsion m this behalf and advocate merely the use of the 

writing of the regional languages at the 
option of the writer, so that the script may merely hke currenev 

L™ wrffkn SVresentre.spective regional languages 


expresj^^/presemed fnlkown^^^cialTripk^H/wouir] quote 
servation from a public speech of Pandit fawaharla] Nehru in tftis coMection : ® 


A change m script is a very vital change for any langu.agc tvith a rich nas, V,r 
the script is the most intimate part of its literature Chaney I’ ^ 

different word-pictures arise, different sounds and diffcrent^deal^ a 
insurmountable barrier is put up between the old liternturr' almost 

the former becomes a foreign lanWe tSt is dead *'! 


.11 ^ 

much by the desire to promote easv bilineualism hT,t «.irn » , .‘-'''■'P'- (nis Report) not so 
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REFORM OF THE DEVANAGARI SCRIPT 

13. The question of the reform of the Devanagari script has 
been engaging the attention of a large number of individuals and 
institutions over a considerable time. With the coming into effect 
of the constitutional provisions under which the Devanagari script 
became the script for the official language of the Union, these 
picmeering ventures ceased to be the field of activity of individuals 
and institutions only, and the State Governments and the Union 
Government also have since come into the picture. Printing, type¬ 
writing and teleprinting and such mechanical aids and conveniences 
play a very important part in modern life. Unless these aids and 
facilities are developed for the Union language and the regional 
languages of India, they would be handicapped in the process of 
progressively displacing the English language from its present 
position in the different spheres of national life in the country. 


Normally, of course, the presumption would be in favour of 
adapting mechanical devices to the requirements of script rather 
However, there are certain limiting factors which 
should be borne in mind in this connection. So far as the type- 
"OTiter IS concerned, the limiting factor is the physiological limita¬ 
tion namely, that the typist has to cover the entire key-board of 
the typewriter digitally with his fingers. This limiting circums¬ 
tance also operates in connection with other mechanical aids, like 
which if it is to be convenient, should be articulated 
with the ordinary typewriter so that the reproduction of the same 
message twice differently is avoided. 

During the centuries when the Devanagari script was evolved 
these considerations were unknown. It so happens that the size of 
he Devanagari alphabet and the variety of ways in which coniunct 
■consonants and vowel combinations are written in the Devanagari 
conie to amount to such a large number of characters 
tnat they cannot be easily accommodated within the limits imposed 
mechanical devices. It so happens that the Roman 
alphabet has a much smaller number of characters and there are 
no vowel combinations or conjunct consonants, the vowels being 
written as separate letters alongside of consonants. Furthermore 
as compared to the Devanagari, in which the vowel symbols written 
m combination with consonants go above the main line as well as 
Ac the Roman alphabet, no such difficulty arises. 

^ these, the Roman alphabet is much more readily 
amenable to the requirements of these modern mechanical aids than 
the Devanagari alphabet is as it stands. What is true of Devanagari 

degree of the various other scripts in 
w ich the regional languages of India are currently written. 


So far as stenography is concerned, intrinsically there need be 
no difficulty about developing stenography in Hindi or any of the 
regional languages. Stenography is merely the art of writing 
symbols according to sound values of words. As a further aid, a 
good stenographer in course of time develops his own logograms and 
phraseograms. Stenography is based on phonetic representation by 
symbols of sound and there is no reason ordinarily to imagine that 
any language will not be susceptible of the stenographical facility. 



servicing Devanagari script by the usual mechanical 
^ids and devices is concerned, the problem is that of practical adap¬ 
tation of the different necessary combinations of Devanagari charac- 
^rs to the limits imposed by a modern typewriter keyboard. The 
Pracharini Sabha has evolved a script for the purpose. 
The Government of Uttar Pradesh appointed in 1947 a Committee 
known as the Devanagari Script Reform Committee under the 
irresidentship of Acharya Narendra Deva to examine the reforms 
proposed by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. The report of this Com¬ 
mittee was submitted in May 1950. By that time the Indian Consti¬ 
tution had been inaugurated and the Constituent Assembly itself 
^ Committee under the Presidentship of Shri Kaka- 
saheb Kalelkar to consider the problem of shorthand, typewriting, 
•etc. Consultations were held between the two Committees and they 
tt£ similar conclusions save on some minor points, 

me Uttar Fradesh Government first tentatively accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of Narendra Deva Committee and thereafter convened 
m Lucknow in November 1953 a Conference which was held under 
the presidentship of the Vice-President of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
and in which representatives of several States and certain eminent 
persons and linguists, some Ministers of the Central Government 
nd the Secretary of the Education Ministry participated. The Con- 
ference standardized the form of Devanagari script in a particular 
fashion which has since come to be known as the ‘Lucknow Confer- 
™ ,^bout the Devanagari Script. The Conference also 

prescribed punctuation marks to be used in Hindi and specified the 
mathematical symbols and marks for keyboards of Hindi typewriters. 

Lucknow Conference have since been 
adopted by the Government of India and the following State Govern- 


Bombay. 

Madhya Pradesh. 
Punjab. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Hyderabad.' 

Rajasthan. 

Madhya Bharat. 

PEPSU. 

Saurashtra. 

Bhopal. 

Coorg. 

Vindhya Pradesh. 


The Board of Scientific Terminology in October 1954 appointed 
a Committee comprising among others, representatives of the Con- 
troller of Printing and Stationery, India and of the Director General 
of Posts pd Telegraphs, to go into the question of the keyboard of 
the Hindi typewriter which is closely linked with the reform of the 
Devana^ri script. This Committee has tentatively evolved a certain 
keyboard. The Government of India are to finalise the keyboard 
after consideration of any representations received in regard to it. 
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The problem of Hindi shorthand writing was considered by at 
Committee appointed under the presidentship of Shri Kalelkar by 
the Constituent Assembly in 1950. Some four different systems of 
stenography are at present in practice so far as flindi stenography 
is concerned. From what we heard about this in the course of our 
taking evidence in the Slates which have switched over substantially 
to the Hindi language for purposes of their administration, there 
are no inherent difficulties about a sufficient supply of Hindi steno¬ 
graphers becoming available if there was a demand for them and 
the services of such as are available are reasonably satisfactory. 

Certain criticisms have been made with reference to the decisions 
of the Lucknow Conference in regard to the reforms of the Deva- 
nagari script adopted by it, particularly regarding the position of 
the rnatra of the sliort vowel ' \ The keyboard tentatively pro¬ 

posed by the Government of India appears to make allowance for 
some of these criticisms. A more general criticism was voiced in 
certain qiun'lers regarding the Lucknow Conference, with reference 
to the position of the participants in that Conference, namely that 
it was over-weighted by persons drawn from political and public life 
and not sufficiently representative of linguists, philologists and 
persons working in the literary field. 

It might be stated that the Lucknow Conference proposals do 
not purport to be final or definitive in regard to script reform. In 
fact the conference itself contemplated a further conference to con¬ 
sider the issues iurther. However, the Lucknow conference does 
represent a successful attempt to bring some of the issues to a conclu¬ 
sion and the fact that the conference proposals have met with such 
a large degree of acceptance at the hands of the State Governments 
besides the Central Government certainly marks a step forward in 
this field whicli has suffered so greatly liitherto for want of leader¬ 
ship. In this field vastly more useful than the perfect solution to 
be cvoI\md at an indefinite lime in the future, is a serviceable solution 
presently commending itself to the largest number of interested 
parties and coming into force. 

We are not concerned with the specific details of the reforms 
adopted in the Lucknow Conference and their merits or the particu- 
lars of the typev/riter keyboard tentatively proposed for adoption 
by Government. We only wish to stress the urgency of finalising 
the typewriter keyboard as well as authoritatively adopting reforms 
to be made in the Devanagari script. Unless these issues are settled 
—which indeed we might observe might have been done much 
sooner—it is not possible to go further forward in the matter of 
progressive implementation of the language provisions of the Consti- 
tution In the States, particularly in the Hindi regions where the 
btate Cmvernments have adopted specific policies for the replacement 
01 the Lnglish language progressively by the language of the region, 
mmely Hindi, it was frequently complained to us that progress in 
the implementation of these policies has been retarded owing to 
these matters not having been authoritatively settled, which can 
only be done on the leadership and under the jauspices of the Centre. 

15. There is one technical aspect of the typewriter keyboard which 
was brought to our notice by the representatives of the Ministry of 
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Communications. It is suggested that there is an advantage about 
the typewriter keyboard and the keyboard of teleprinters being 
Identical because thereby the operator would be able to type out 
e message straightaway. The set-up of the proposed standard 
typewriter would presumably be considered by the appropriate 
authorities alongside, and integrated with, the requirements of the 
tele-communication services. 


tv, suggestions made for widening the availability of 

^ ^ telegrams in Hindi. Apparently this question 

tdeprint^'^^^^ question of devising the specifications of the Hindi 


Just as there are no intrinsic difficulties about adapting Deva- 
the requirements of modern mechanical aicfs, s^ml 
y re s lould be no in.superable difficulties in the way of so 
doing in re.spect of the scripts of the other regional languages as well. 
In fact we understand that typewriters in several of the Indian 
regional languages are already available. There should be no diffi- 
^Ity in typewriters being manufactured and supplied to the require¬ 
ments provided there is .sufficient demand for them after the 
lespective keyboards have been finalised. 


WHICH HINDI ? 

A consideration of the provisions of Article 351 of the Constitution. 

16. Article 351 lays down; — 

Tt shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of 
the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as 
a medium of expression for all the elements of the com¬ 
posite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in other 
languages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule, and 
by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its voca¬ 
bulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
languages.’ 


During the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly when this 
Article was under consideration, Shri S. V. Krishnamoorthv Rao 
moved an amendment which read as follows:_ 


‘The President shall appoint a permanent Commission consist- 
u <^3ch of the languages mentioned in 

Schedule VH-A for the following purposes:_ 


(i) to watch and assist the development of Hindi as the 
common medium of expression for all in India; 

(ii) to evolve common technical terms not only for Hindi 

other _ languages mentioned in Schedule 
VII-A for use in science, politics, economics and other 
technical subjects; 
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(iii) to evolve a common vocabulary acceptable to all the 
component parts in India/ 

The late Shri Gopalaswamy Ayyangar dealt with this aspect of 
the matter in the following words: — 


1 wish to add only one thing which I believe I committed my¬ 
self to certain friends who moved certain amendments 
yesterday, particularly the amendment which was support¬ 
ed by a most well-reasoned speech from Mr. S. V. Krishna- 
moorthy Rao. He suggested that on account of the fluid 
condition of the Hindi language, particularly in respect 
of political, constitutional, scientific, technological and 
other terms, it is desirable that an academy or a commis¬ 
sion should be established as soon as the new Constitution 
comes into force so that it may make a review of the use 
of this language in different parts of the country and 
standardise words and expressions. I think, Sir, it is a 
most helpful suggestion in the present conditions of the 
country. He moved an amendment to that effect, but I 
do not think that it is necessary to add to the draft I have 
placed before you for carrying out his ideas. We have 
an article in that particular part which directs the State 
to take steps for promoting the development of the Hindi 
language, to take all steps that may be necessary for 
enriching it, for enabling it to draw upon Hindustani and 
other languages in the country, for styles, forms of expres¬ 
sion and so on and for enriching its vocabulary by borrow¬ 
ing in the first instance from Sanskrit and secondarily 
from all other languages in the world. That is a compre¬ 
hensive directive which we have put into this Part XIV-A 
and I am sure that whatever Government may be in power 
after this Constitution comes into force, will take steps 
necessary for promoting this particular object and in doing 
so the suggestion of Mr. Krishnamoorthy Rao will, I have 
no doubt, be implemented.’ 


17 It would, therefore, appear that at one time it was thought 
that a nermanent Commission would be appointed for undertaking 
the work contemplated in Article 351. Such a Commission has not 
in fact been appointed. Of course a certain amount of work has 
been done by way of propagation of Hindi in the non-Hindi-speakmg 
Slas aTd by way of evolving terminology for Hindi and to that 
■extent the terms of this provision have come under implementation. 


We are of the view that the terms of this Article would be best 
fulfilled by carrying out programmes of development of the Hindi 
language along with similar programmes for other languages. We 
have recommended in Chapter XIV agencies for the carrying out of 
this work as well as for the evolving of common terminology for all 
languages and the same would also be the best agencies for imple¬ 
menting the provisions of this Article. It does not seem necessary 
to us that any other agency need be created for this purpose. 

If one could imagine, that over the last two centuries all the 
other changes in the means of transport and inter-communication 
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and closer commercial, political and economic integration of the 
country, etc. had occurred, excepting only the discovery of the print¬ 
ing press with its attribute, viz. petrifaction of literary proto-types, 
there could be no doubt that under stress of practical necessities, 
a new linguistic medium would have been gradually evolved for 
the purposes of pan-Indian intercourse at all necessary levels. In 
fact the Urdu language and the Hindi language have been evolved 
historically under somewhat similar circumstances during a preced¬ 
ing period. Such a new linguistic medium evolved for all-India 
purposes of communication would have been compounded of the 
various linguistic elements in the country and we suggest that the 
result would not have been much different from what is sought to 
be achieved by deliberate promotional effort in respect of the Hindi 

• language in the terms of Article 351 of the Constitution and by 
‘enriching it with forms and expressions drawn from all the regional 
languages of India’. The constitutional provisions including Article 

# 351 are no more than an attempt to telescope and anticipate by 
deliberate effort the consummation that should have come about natu¬ 
rally as an upshot of the exigencies of the situation if one could 
afford to wait a sufficient length of time to allow all the component 
elements in the situation to work themselves out. 

18. There are certain specific aspects relative to the transfigu¬ 
ration of Hindi which is contemplated in this Article to which we 
would like briefly to advert. 

In the course of our investigations we came upon different 
opinions as to the character of the Hindi language that was develop¬ 
ing and the way in which in the opinion of the witnesses it should 
develop in the future. Of course everybody professes to agree that 
the language should be as simple and readily intelligible as possible. 
Indeed, obviously nobody could propose otherwise. There are, how¬ 
ever, strong differences of opinion as to what is ‘simple’ and what is 
‘difficult’; what is ‘intelligible’ and what is ‘unintelligible’. Thus, for 
instance, in the Delhi-Punjab area, people complain of Hindi becom¬ 
ing unintelligible on account of an undue admixture of what they 
regard as highly Sanskritised and ‘jaw-breaking’ new vocables being 
imported into the literary language; on the other hand, it is gene¬ 
rally believed that Hindi, with a lesser admixture of unfamiliar and 

• highflown Urdu or Persian words and a larger proportion of Sanskrit 
words instead, is more readily understood in most other parts of 
the country, where points of affinity and intelligibility are found 

* in the Sanskrit words used in the Hindi language. The fact of the 
matter is that in this vast country of ours with its multifarious 
linguistic pattern what is regarded as simple and intelligible in one 
part may be felt to be genuinely difficult, unfamiliar and unintel¬ 
ligible in other parts. 

Where the question is as between a shorter and simpler Urdu 
word and a longer and more difficult Sanskrit word or vice versa, 
there should be no difficulty as to the choice to be made if only one 
word is wanted. The real hard case is where structurally both words 
are equally simple but, owing to the previous familiarity, one word 
is intelligible in one part, while the other word is intelligible in the 
other part. In such cases we would suggest that both the words 
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may be embodied in the vocabulary as synonyms or alternatives. No» 
harm is done if the Hindi language were to develop, so to say in two 
different styles, one with a bias for Sanskrit and the other with a 
bias for Urdu in such border-line cases. It must not be forgotten 
that in common conversation such instances of alleged incongruities 
malapropisms’ and bombast are apt to be singled out and high¬ 
lighted out of proportion. The people like to fancy themselves as 
martyred to scholarly and tendentious ‘high-falutiri’ and, provided 
theie IS good humour in it and a sense of perspective is not lost 
tew would be so austere as to grudge the public the good entertain¬ 
ment to be had out ol slating’ the high-brows, pillorying their perpe- 
trations and generally bemoaning the linguistic ‘tyrannies of the 
lefoiiner. But it must be recalled by those concerned with the policy 
aspect of the matter that if high-flown stuff on both sides, i.e. Urdu 
and banskrit, is excluded the remainder of the vocables needed for 
common use would not - ■ 


present a great number of such difficult 


points. To the small extent to which such a difficulty would occur 
optkiuSly“ it may be solved by using both words 


In a vast country like ours, it is inevitable that there shoifd be 
local variations of style, and much more so of oral speech, in the 
Union language as current in different parts; and indeed such varia¬ 
tions do prevail even today over the areas where Hindi is accepted 
as the cultural language though allied dialects are spoken in the 
homes. Even m the United States of America, although there is a 
more or less fixed form of literary speech universally accepted the 
oral speech as current in different parts or different social or racial 
groups has distinctive variations. Indeed this is so even in England 
in spite of the compactness and great homogeneity of the people of 
^at country. Whatever the extent of these dialectal distinctions in 
Hindi amongst us, there will have to be a core of standard literary 
Hindi, based upon the ‘khari boll’, and accepted everywhere ' and 
admitting only of variations of style. It is this Hindi, which is 
based on what is understood by the common people, and which is 
measure already a 'lingua franca\ being more or less under¬ 
stood on Railway Stations and at places of pilgrimage where the 
^ u 1 from different linguistic regions foregather 

which has been appointed to be the language of the Union by virtue 
of the large numbers who know it already and not f^ither of the 
extreme ^polarisations’ of it: namely, highly Sanskritised Hindi 
eschewing sometimes even tadbhava Sanskrit words, and using as far 
as possible tatsamas; or the other type, namely, a highly Arabicised 
style redolent with allusions to a mythology, legends, flora and 
fauna with which the ordinary Indian is not familiar. 


That this Hindi will be compounded of enrichments of terms and 
exprpsions drawn from other regional languages (and of technical 
vocabulary suitably evolved) wo'uld not however derogate from its 
integrity as a standard literary language. Apart from these *enrich- 
ments drawn from other linguistic sources and the evolution of 
technical and specialised terminologies, the Hindi of the future is 
going to be inevitably influenced by the very important fact that it 
will eventually come to be a medium of expression for pan-Indian 
purposes by the people of the non-Hindi-speaking regions, with- 
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In^^haS/^SanTy^'" '"““““= *>' ‘» -"--a”!?s‘stpl 

more point might be mentioned in passing We aoDreei-itp 

wtd tlhfun'rLV^ variations'in^prommciToroi 

tiOOfoennr PwT this Vast sub-contment. Such vana- 

uOiteO KhLdom compact area as for instance the 

ex^ec?ed to devei^ it might be 

c pecica lo develop in the future, considering the neculiarities of 

mtonat-on and accent amongst the different linguOS Soups Of 

expect a wide range of variety ol:’ pronun- 
it wOuld be'o/usr?^"'^^*!^ the inevitability of this we believe that 
nimOat^O i? onlv 0 recognise a standard system of pro- 

•somewhOr’simOw t ^ h^r^u° to as far as possible, 

lammagO T m " the English 

sS 0 OtmdnrJ M possible to disseminate the knowledge of 

rfho Alt Mia SL ‘■’■•“"e*' ‘he aid of tioadcasts 

Hirtai ^he aiei-e suggestion is made in connection with developing 

“re aSttuih",';^” 'T’’]''' “ “e convenient lo „X? 

T^re although it is not connected with the provisions of Article 351. 

-L^ suggested that in the interests of the non-Hindi- 

rh! facilitate the learning bv them of 

the Hindi language, certain reforms in respect of grammar should be 
introduced in Hindi. The two specific points generally put forward 

m this connection are the following: — 

It is .stated that a good part of the difficulty experienced by non- 

'Accounted foV by the complexities 
p^rpr, 1 gender. The Hindi gender is somewhat arbitrary and 

objects have either a masculine or feminine gender 
and the adjectives qualifying the substantives have different endings 
corresponding to the genders. The verbs are also conjugated accord¬ 
ing to the gende^r It is, therefore, suggested that non-Hindi-speak- 
mg people should be given a liberty to use, if they so wish, only one 
form of gender, say, the masculine form. That 'is to say, the non- 
Hindi-knowing persons may speak in terms of only one gender, say 
the masculine gender, with reference to objects commonly regarded 
as of masculine as well as those of feminine .gender in Hindi.' It is 
■similarly suggested that to simplify the language further in respect 
■ot numbers, the non-Hindi-speaking people may use the wird.s denot¬ 
ing singular for purposes of plural number as well. Thus it is pro- 
^sed that the non-Hindi-speaking people may have a licence to say 
Ek Admi Aya as well as .IDas Aurat Aya*. ^Vhether these or any 
nther simplifications in Hindi grammar are practicable and would. 

If introduced, mure into the accepted currency of standard Hindi, 
are not matters on which we can or would like to pronounce. We 
feel however bound to point out certain weaknesses in this argument. 
After all, it is not a question of merely granting a liberty to, or 
legislating an impunity in favour of, a particular'set of persons to 
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perpetrate grammatical errors so long as these are rated as ‘errors’. 
Ihe only penalty incurred by a Hindi writer writing in his mother- 
tongue, for similar grammatical perpetrations, would be that his 
writing would not be considered as good literary form of Hindi- no 
system of reprieve or absolution would prevent similar Hindi mere- 
y because it is from the authorship of a non-hlindi person, from in¬ 
curring a similar odium in the eyes of those who judge what is good 
literary form in Hindi. Unless this kind of Hindi is accepted as 
good Hindi by all those qualified to judge, and it becomes a standard 
literary lorm, no reprieves or special immunities in favour of parti¬ 
cular persons would make the position any different for them. 
1 eople will consider this kind of Hindi as bad Hindi so long as that 
IS not the accepted literary form of Hindi, irrespective of who the 
author of the writing is. And it benefits iiobody to teach to the 
non-Hmdi persons such a ^simplified’ Hindi so long as it is not 
accepted as good Hindi. 

The P^nt, therefore, is whether Hindi grammar can be simplified 
1 X 7 U ^ grammar of a language cannot be changed to order. 

Whether in the course of years, as a result of such a large number 
of non-Hindi-speaking people learning Hindi and expressing them¬ 
selves in that language, there would be any difference made to the 
vocabulary, syntax or grammar of that language, are matters which 
nobody can foretell at present. 


THE PRESS AND THE INDIAN LANGUAGES 

20 . In Chapter IV we refer to the Press as an important element 
within the sphere which we have called the ‘private sector’ of 
national life from the point of view of the coiintry's language prob¬ 
lem. While the sphere of the Press lies outside the ambit of direct 
governmental action, there is one aspect relating to the Press in 
India to which in the present context a reference is necessary. This 
is the question of supply of news in the medium of the Hindi langu¬ 
age, and if possible also other major regional languages, for servicing 
the Indian language newspapers in the country.' 


The Press Commission appointed by the Government of India 
the whole field relating to newspapers and period 
dicals. The Commission found that, out of about 330 daily news¬ 
papers currently published, the English newspapers accounted for 
about 40 and the rest were accounted for by newspapers in Ind-an 
languages; the Hindi newspapers accounting for 76 and Urdu news¬ 
papers for 70 out of the grand total. The English newspapers 
account for nearly 7 lakhs out of the total circulation of just over 

f , no ® newspapers account for a circulation 

of 3-79 and 2-13 lakhs respectiyely, other regional languages account¬ 
ing for the rest. The suryey conducted by ihe Press Commission 
further shows that the daily newspapers in this country are publish¬ 
ed largely from urban centres and that their penetration into rural 
areas, which house the bulk of India’s population, has been yery 
slight so far. Relatiyely speaking, the circulation of English newi-s- 
papers is more concentrated in urban areas ihan in rural areas as 
compared to the circulation of Indian language newspapers. The 



Press Commission concludes that, with the growth of literacy, there 
is an immediate potential for a very large increase in readei'ship^ 
much greater in the rural areas than in the urban areas; that the 
English newspapers do not have any considerable scope of adding 
largely to their circulation; but that Indian language newspapers 
have great possibilities and in the next few years we might expect 
that their circulation would increase to double the present figures. 

It is in this context that we must view the problem of news 
agencies and the question of making news available in Indian lan¬ 
guage media for the Indian language newspapers. India’s two 
major news agencies are the Press Trust of India and the United 
Press of India which at present supply both domestic and foreign 
news to all newspapers in this country in English. As a conse¬ 
quence, Indian language newspapers have o employ a large staff 
for translating the news from English. Having regard to the cost 
and inconvenience entailed in translating the nev/s into the different 
Indian languages in so many newspaper offices and further having 
regard to the vast prospective scope for Indian language newspapers, 
the question of taking measures for the news being supplied to Indian 
language newspapers in an Indian language medium or media, assumes 
great significance. The provision of such a facility would doubtless 
serve as a valuable impetus to Indian language newspapers. We are 
not concerned with reforms relative to the constitution or functioning 
of the existing Indian news agencies or the question of setting up 
additional news agencies and other specialised, organizational prob¬ 
lems relating to the functioning of news agencies or the dissemination 
of news; these have all recently come under the consideration of the 
Press Commission. Nor are we concerned with technical problems 
relating to means and methods of telecommunication by news 
agencies to their customers. We are concerned only to emphasize 
that the provis'on of a full and comprehensive news service in one 
or more Indian language media would serve as a great help and 
impetus to Indian language journalism and, as such, deserves explo¬ 
ration, and eventually suitable sponsorship, from the Government. 

It is difficult for us to say whether financially it would be remu¬ 
nerative to organise the supply of news by a nev/s agency in more 
than one Indian language medium. No doubt the news agency 
would in each case provide an additional Indian language medium 
if the custom justifies it. Even if new^s were supplied in the 
medium of only one Indian language, w^hich presumably will be 
Hindi, for reasons which we have adverted to before the translation 
of material received in one Indian language into other Indian langu¬ 
ages would be far easier than the translation of material received 
originally in the English language into any one of them. Therefore, 
the supply of news in Indian language, even if the medium is con¬ 
fined to one language only, would still be of considerable assistance 
from the point of view of newspapers in all the Indian languages. 

Besides, the supply of news in other Indian languages but in the 
Devanagari script (i.c. the script of the Hindi language) would pre¬ 
sumably present less difficulty than supplying it m the appropriate 
script of the particular regional language. Today, besides the sup¬ 
ply in English, news is in some cases supplied in different regional 
language texts but in the Roman script. Likewise when supply of 
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news is organised in the Hindi language, the supply of such news 
in the Devanagari script but in the texts of the regional languages 
should be easily practicable. In fact since the Devanagari script 
lends itself more naturally to the pronunciations of other Indian 
languages, this should be distinctly easier to arrange. 

This issue has another and an important bearing on the subject- 
matter of languages whicn we must notice. The newspapers, includ¬ 
ing both the daily and the periodical ones, ur:dv)ubtedlp play a very 
irnportant role in stabilising the currency of terms and in establish¬ 
ing literary vogues. The supply of news in an Indian language by 
an Indian news agency would furnish ready opportunities for ensur¬ 
ing that the use of various terms and expressions, not only in the 
Union language but also in the other Indiaii languages, is uniform, 
and standardised in each language and common as far as possible to 
all of them. If for no other reason, for tnis purpose alone, the 
arrangements for the supply of news in the medium of an Indian 
language deserve consideration and every encouragement at the 
hands of Government. 



CHAPTER XIV 


AGENCIES ETC. FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF TIIE NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMME 

1. In this chapter we propose to consider the question of agencies 
for the implementation of the diilerent aspects of the National Pro¬ 
gramme for languages. 

So far as the change-over in the linguistic medium of the Adminis¬ 
tration is concerned, there are certain lessons to learn from the 
experience of some of the Hindi-speaking States, in which, more than 
in any others, deliberate and progressive measures have been taken 
for replacement of the English by the Hindi language. Some of 
these State Governments have found it convenient for the imple¬ 
mentation of their language policies to establish special departments 
or wings of depariments in the Secretariat for handling all matters 
arising out of the language policy of the State. Any such change 
in the linguistic medium necessarily involves many adrninislrativ^' 
measures and expedients: e.p., arrangements for training personn: I 
in Hindi, standardization of shorthand and typewriting systems, train¬ 
ings the staff therein and procuring of typewriters and other mechani- 
caT aids adjusted to the new linguistic medium; preparation of tech¬ 
nical, administrative and legal terminology and translations of 
departmental manuals, rules, regulations etc. Lastly, it is necessary 
to organise an Agency for resolving any dilTiculties that the other 
departments of Government might experience in changing over to 
the new linguistic medium and, in the ultimate analysis, for en¬ 
forcing compliance with Government policies laid down in this be¬ 
half. 

In the change-over of the linguistic medium of the Union Govern¬ 
ment all these varieties of tasks would similarly arise. In addition 
thereto, the Union Government wall be expected to give a lead, as 
indeed it alone would be in a position to do, for co-ordinating all 
such w^ork to the extent to which such co-ordination is necessary, 
with reference to similar or corresponding language policies being 
followed in the different States. Thus, for instance, in the matter 
of establishing systems of shorthand, in finalising the typewriter 
keyboard, in adopting standardized administrative terminology, in 
evolving standard forms of noting, address, correspondence etc., in 
respect of all of which it is absolutely necessary to have co-ordination 
as betw^een the State Governments and the Union, the lead will 
have to be coming forth from the Centre. Apart from the task of 
co-ordination, the amount of work involved in bringing about the 
change of the linguistic medium smoothly in the affairs of the Union 
is itself going to be quite large and complicated having regard to 
the size of the administrative machinery of the Centre and its corre 
plexity. A large amount of literature connected with the day-to- 
day business of the Government—rules, orders, manuals and other 
procedural publications in accordance with which the business of the 
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Goveinment is conducted—will have to be translated; and while 
the first draft of the translations might be pt^^pared by different 
Ministries and administrative units, for the purpose of ensuring that 
words and expressions (even when not fresh technical terms), are 
used in the same sense, it will be necessary to have them ‘veiled’ 
by a single agency before final adoption. 

Then in the allied field of introduction of the new linguistic 
iriedium in legislation and in law courts, a good deal of preparatory 
work will fall to be done; e.g., preparation of a legal lexicon; the 
rendering into the Union language for the purposes of enactment of 
the Hindi version, of the unrepealed laws of the Centre; similar 
rendering into the Hindi language of the Statute books of the various 
States, unless this woi'k is delegated to bo done by the States under 
a suitable system of co-ordination to ensure identical language; the 
kmdering of statutory rules, regulations etc. into the new linguistic 
medium and so forth. Two other categories of work would require 
to be done under the amspices or the lead of the Centre; namely, 
work relating to the educational field and work relating to the 
development of the Union language, as well as, we suggest, the 
regional languages. 

So far as the ('ducationa] s.ystem of the country is concerned. 
State Governments, Universities' and other authorities will of cour.ee 
have to take decisions in their respective fields of authority. More¬ 
over. in exercise ol the powt*rs vested in the Centre and in discharge 
of its duties with reference to the item in the Union list in the 
Seventh Schedule to the Constitution, namely, ‘co-ordination and 
determination of standards in institutions lor higher education or 
research and scientific and technical institutioris’, the Uruori Govern¬ 
ment will have to hold a continuous watching, supervisory brief 
over the progress of the national policy for languages in this im¬ 
portant sector. Then again, if there is to be the maximum degree 
of identity in the fresh terminology to be evolved for u.sc m the 
different regional languages, the subject must be handled under 
Central auspices. A change-over in the educational system :,t the 
university Ic'cel will imply a large effort in the preparation of text¬ 
books and other supporting literature; in regard to this also it would 
certainly be of great help to all concerned to obtain a Ic'ad fjom 
Union autlm-ilies and achieve co-ordination under Central auspices. 

Lastly, there is the work regarding the propagation c>t Hindi in 
non-Hindi areas and of other regional l.auguages in the Hindi areas; 
devrloDincnt of Hindi and regional languages in the different ways 
suggested in 'dne last chapter;'and the work .arising out of the pro¬ 
visions of Article fiSt of the Constitution. 

2. So far as the work relating to the administrative field is con¬ 
cerned, in vit'w of its difficulty, complexity and the articulation of 
various activities of different departments and agencies which would 
be involved, it is obviously essential that there should be a definite 
organ of Government operating under a sufficiently high authority 
which would be charged with all such responsibility. We have had 
suggestions made to us that we may recommend the constitution 
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"Of a separate Ministry, to be called the ‘Ministry for the JUnion langu¬ 
age’ or more widely ‘Ministry for Indian languages , to be speciii- 
cally put in charge of the implementation of the Goyernment s langu¬ 
age policy While we would emphasise the need for locating ttie 
responsibility specifically in a designated administrative oi'gan oi 
Government, we would leave it to the Government tnciw-.c, -•> 
decide the detailed administrative mechanics; namely, Vvlieiner 
there should be a separate Ministry or a deparl-nient wilnin a. 
Ministry or merely a wing or division of a Ministry for tne aaequatc 
and efficient carrying out of the puyioses already recited aooye.^ it 
is a matter for Government themselves to decide Wiiat number oi 
Ministries should be constituted and the allotment and disinoution 
of work amongst them; and provided the responsibility lor aie 
formulation and iinplem.entation of these policies is unniislaKaoly 
on a specific acirninistralive unit and that unit is headed a 

[lificer of the requisite status, the exact nature of that unit is a 
that we would prefer to leave to Government thernsel\'cs to dctei- 

inine. 


So far as implementation of measures touching upon the juaicial 
field are concerned, it is for the eorisideration of Government whe^ 
ther a suitable modus for consultation with the Supreme Court, aird 
some of the High Courts in a representative way, shouJd not be 
evolved. 


As regards propagation of Hindi in non-Hindi areas, the liiduca- 
lion Ministry of the Government of India has already an advisory 
agenev in the Hindi Shiksha Samili recently re-organised on a 
broader basis. As regards the'^propagation of other languages in ihe 
Hindi areas, this would have to be promoted }>rincipaliy thriHigri^the 
educational’system and it would be for the Union Ministry ol Udu- 
eation to give a lead in the matter. 


3. Would it be an advcintagc organisationally to set u}-) at the 
Centre an Advisory Board, Vvitli reprcaamtatives of States, to co¬ 
ordinate the activities so far as implementation of ps^ucies 

in the fields of law and administration are conccrni ki / I'ne iiindi 
Shiksha Sarniti witli representatives principaliy nun-liindi 

States seems a suilablt' agency for uic spechilfaed heid of hindi pro¬ 
pagation. For the general co-ordinaUon of ah nhcrH’ ainected l^mga- 
age activities to other aspects within 11 le .nipeiuanb iiciGS of 
administration and law, it would still be necessary to secure a conti¬ 
nuous. unbroken stream of organised consultation.^ it appccirs to us 
that such an Advisory Board at th(> Centre ^Stales' repres("«ua- 
tion on it will serve a useful purpose. The need for such an agmicy 
is not in any way diminished by the other seTTri~;rutonorru3u;i^ siaru- 
academic Agency that we would pri'scritly be f:or 

looking after, iiitcv alict, the developmental and termiriological 


So far as the educational field is concerned, there is the Inter- 
University Board for consultations with the Ihriversitier. and hr: re 
are other established methods for taking counsel with the Slate 
Governments. 

4 . So far as the terminological work is concerned, the general 
trend of opinion, it seems to us, is that the actual fixation of technical 
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‘words is better carried out by an autonomous body rather than as a 
departmental activity of the Central Government. Under the pro¬ 
cedure at present followed, we understand that terms prepared by 
the Board of Scientific Terminology actually go as far as the Cabinet 
before adoption! Also, if, as we envisage hereafter, there is to be 
an ettenipt to secure more effective co-ordination than fiitherto with 
the evolution of similar terminology in the regional languages, w^^ 
inuigine, it would be all the more preferable to remove the w'ork 
from the field of dep;:irtmental activity by a Ministry of the Union 
Government. It is our duty to mention, and we do so without 
cornmcmt, that, we have had criticism voiced to us as tc; the absence 
or paucity of scientists, teachers, professors of ditfei'cnt facilities and 
praclifioruu's of dilTerent professions and persons representing all 
the regional iaiiguages involved, within the expert committees of 
tlie Hoard of Seientilic Terminology wdiere the terms are initially 
ex'olved. It would lie io(“ the Government to consider wdiether tlie 
conjp()Sit i()ii ol units I'vrhving these terms recjuires to be w idcmcd. 
Apart from any such improvement in the composition of the Agency, 
it may be wy)rth considering whethen' it would not be best to" have 
a single Authority for evolving new technical terms f('r Hindi as 
well as the olher languages, so that there may be c(v-ordination m 
this worK Ihi’oughout the process. Apart from terminological work, 
iht^ various items of developmental work, of which in the last 
cihp/ler wu‘ have sugeested a lew instances illustratively and not 
(odiaiistiyely, would also seem mori' suitable lor being done in a 
semi-autoruanous, semi-academic body rather than in"^the noT-raal 
processes ol tlic departmental rnacliinery of a Government Ministry. 

F'oi this tPi’minoiogirrd wnik as well as tlu; work arising out of 
Avl.iclc* bht of tin- Const it ul ion as web as the work relating to the 
dc'velopment of [ho Union and the regional languagi^s, we U'cl that 
it would lie^ h('St ii a nroy single' Agency, winch may be called an 
Acaiaemy ol Indian X..anguages’, was sot up. On the gcivej’ning b-ody 
of the Acadinn^" repi'cscmtat ion .shoulct be accorded to the Union 
Government, the Slate Go\U'rnments, Universities and pi'rhaps also 
to certain recognisivl in'ofessional and iiterary associations drawn 
from all regions of ihe ceuntry and W'oiking in the diilerent langu¬ 
ages. So far as the terrninologicaj work is conccnmcd, il should be 
carried out in onc' wing of the Academy; for different subjects, 
different Committees vviil have to be appointed, cominosing linguists 
and scholars as wadi as representatives of the concerned |n-ofessions 
and representatives of different la^gional languages, so that a termi¬ 
nology may be evolved wdiich takes into account all these pertinent 
points of vieW' and is identical for the Union and ail the regional 
language:; to the maximum possible extent. Thus, for the evolving of 
the law^ lexicon, knvyers and judges may be associated icith linguists 
and others in the Committee, same as in tlie case of the special 
terminologies for other specialised faculties. The olher aedivities of 
such a body wxould relate to the promotion and development of Hindi 
as wwil as the other regional languagi's. It may be that this Agency 
may be found convenient, in addition, for wailching the progress in 
the production of text-books and their availability in different 
languages for university education w^henever this may be necessary, 
the Academy may itself organise the preparation and publication 
of text-books in the different languages, enlisting in the task the 
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assistance of different Universities. It may also be that such an 
institution would be found to be a useful agency for organisuig the 
publication of scientific literature and reference books in I indi and 
the different regional languages. Of course, we do not taean to 
s\u^^?est that all this work should be done directly by the Accukm./ 
itself. No doubt a good deal of it could be ‘farmed o^ to Umvei- 
sities or other academic bodies and the Acadt-my mign.t only extend 
Us auspices to it; some other work may have to be mmely sponsoie^^ 
bv the Academy. The available talent and institutional facilities 
are all too few as it is; they must be fully pressed into service lor 
these purposes. 


To the extent to which the Hindi language is to be the instru¬ 
mentality for the business of the Centre, the Centre has a special 
interest 'in the development of that language; at the same tunc the 
States have an interest in the development of the Hindi language 
as it is to be the language not only of the Unionyut lor purposes 
of all-india official communication as well. Each State has likewise 
an interest in the development of its own regional language as an 
instrumentality for the conduct of its administration. From a cul¬ 
tural point of view, for the same reasons for which the Centre has 
an interest in the literatures in all languages of the country, it has 
also an interest, we suggest, in the development of ail the regional 
languages. A part of the difficulty in the handling of linguistic 
issues, we submit, has been arising so far owing to an imaginary con¬ 
frontation between the Union as the sponsor of the Hindi and the 
State.s as the sponsors of their respective regional languages. 
Actually, each is and should be interested in both, as is demonstrated, 
"among other things, by the interest of the Centre in the lileratures 
of the different languages and the responsibility that has been 
accepted by the States "for initiating and organising facilities for 
the propagation of Hindi and for the provision of teaching Hindi 
at the secondary stage of education. The location of tlie devc.lop- 
mcntal work in all languages including the i.hiion language unoei 
th'^ auspices of a single institution, in the iiianagemeiit cil vvhich 
the Union and the State’ Governments would be paiiicipatiiig, would 
also have the advantage that these imaginary antithetical alignments, 
as between the Union Government on the side of Hindi and the 
State Govi’rnments on the side of regional languages, would be re¬ 
moved; and an expression will be givi’n through a 'Nutinnal^A cadeviy 
of Indian Languages' to the co-partnership between the States and 

• the Union in the task of organising measures for implementing the 
overall national language policy of the country. Whether, apart from 
participation in the governance of the Academy, the Slato- Govern- 

• ments should be called upon to make financial contribution also 
towards its expenses, is a matter of detail w'hich it is not necessary 
for us to consider. 

While academic and literary opinion should be allowed to have 
full say in the evolution of new terminology and of schemes for 
development of the languages of the country, in order to resolve 
insoluble differences, should they arise, it w’ould be necessary to 
provide reserve powers with the Central Government for giving 
directives to the National Academy on matters of policy and as 
regards the tasks to be carried out by it from time to time. 
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Once such an Academy comes into being, it wiU be a convenient 
forum for consultation with academic opinion in all rnatters ot 
lani^uage policy in which Government may wish to be advised by 
such opinion. The exact details of the constitution of such an 
academy would be for the Government to work out if they approve 
of the idea. We would however permit ourselves to make a couple 
of suggestions. For the carrying out of Ihc important tasks assigned; 
to such an institution within appointed time schedules, it would be 
nece.ssavy to provide it with suHicient stipendiary staff altachcd to 
the Academy itself for doing the initial work on the basis of which, 
men drawn from Universities, literary fields and the professions, 
with jobs of their own to do, would be consulted. We have also a 
siufgeslion to make as regards the suitable location for the Academy. 
We vvould suggest, if that is practicable, that the Academy be located 
somewhere in the non-Hindi-speaking areas of the countiy. Hyder¬ 
abad, which is a meeting ground for five or six important regional 
languages, suggests itself as a very suitable venue for the location 
of tin? Uhational Academy of Indian languages. It may also have 
possibilities worth .exploring in the way of spare buildings and 
premises. 

5 Alone with such a National Academy of Indian Languages it 
has been suggested to us that two more institutions touching the 
same field require to be established. A Central Library for the 
literatures of all the languages specified in the Eighth Schedule is, 
we arc informed, badly needed and that none of the present agencies 
anwers anything like the purposes such a Librai'y should. It has 
also been sug,geslcd that a National Institute for Training of Language 
Teachers, with reference to teaching Hindi, English as well as the 
other Indian languages, needs to be established. The importance of 
trainin'.’: in the methodology of teaching languages with maximum 
efficiency in minimum time is obvious in India where national inter¬ 
est requires that instruction in three or more languages may have 
to term a part of the curriculum at the secondary stage of education 
for large numbers of children. Whether there would be any 
advantage in establishing these institutions alongside of the 
Nationaf Academy of Indian Languages or whether the venue for 
their establishment could with advantage be somewhere else, arc 
matters which obviously must be decided by the adRiinistrativc 
authorities. 


6. We also think that it would be advisable for the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to institute a practice of rendering annually to the Parlia¬ 
ment a report on the general progress made during the previous 
year in regard to the implementation of the language policy laid 
down in the Constitution and connected matters so far as they 
appertain to the Central field of authority. The language issue 
touches manifold aspects of national life and, having regard to the 
need for a steady and unremitting pursuit of a well-conceived course 
of action during the transitional period, we think it would be of 
distinct advantage if the Central Government were to render to the 
country’s highest democratic forum an annual report on their 
tfewaraship during the preceding twelve months. 



EDUCATING PUBLIC OPINION ON THE NATIONAL POLICY 
ABOUT LANGUAGES 

7. We would like to make herein a suggestion thoi^h smaH 

in itself is in our opinion, of the highest significance. Wc have 

reason to believe that a proper ^ Is 

settlement of the language question and the to 

not sufficiently widespread. Large numbcu's o1 f*- P^ • 
enu-rtain misapprehensions as to the position ol ti e 
ages under the constitutional arrangements when ^ 

the langaaee of the Union. The fact that the interests of all Ii dia i 
anoSes march abreast of each other is not sufficient y realised 
!? & tto mrt rLusocl that in the lingui-sl.c patt.-™ ll- ttSi-™' 
lanouatres will have just as important a role to play in • 

Sh e regTons arthc Union language will have m the adrninistra- 
tion of the Union and for purposes of official intercoms'* 
the units of the Union. The situation is not 

'-•uffi'lent appreciation of the precise place appointed fo .lindi m 
the country’s linguistic scene, which sometimes characterises th,^ 
utterellices even at responsible levels. It is not the purport ol the 
constitutional provision, either overt or implied, proximate or 
lual that Hindi should displace the regional languages within thcii 
rcoions and in the appropriate fields. The constitutional settlement 
envisages for all time the Hindi language and the reguinal languages 
subsisUng alongside and beneficially to each other m ^heir app, 1 - 
priate fields. Some of the greatest harm to the cause d is 

probably done by its undiscrinnnating zeffioL. + ^<ho Trncfli«:h 

the national policy about languages with reierence to the English 
ffinguage are also the subject of frequent and persistent misconcep¬ 
tion It is not appreciated that even after its displacement as a 
general medffim of ffistruction of administration, of Icg.s anon and 
tl th< jlSidary, a of the English will aurv^ 

and in fact be fostered, amongst all Pe^ons who vould -.ted s 
knovdedge for the proper discharge of their functions. It is 
sarv bi five wide publicity to the fact that the displacement of 
Fnali-b bv the Indian languages is sought not as a measure of 
at an rmeat’of breaking aw.ay frnm W-.stgrn t^gnea 
and knowledge and ‘harking back to ancient India vdiatevc i t c t 
fav mean, but for the adequate fulfilment of those very democratic 
iiT'fc'r; which have been generated in the Indian community parrlv 
as "the result of the impaci of English political ffieas and the Western 
dvilisation on Indian society in the last couple of centuries. It is 
not a case of any kind of animus against the English language, noi 
is the selection of the Hindi language as the language of the Union 
a recognition of any claim that this language is more developed than 
anv other of the Indian languages or is a better medium of expres¬ 
sion than they are, or is richer in its literary inheritance. The 
choice and the implications thereof are purely a mattm* of con¬ 
venience viewed objectively as we have explained elsewhcTc. Y'O 
would suggest to the concerned authorities, both at the Centre and 
in the States, that the widest publicity may be given to all aspects 
underlying the national language policy of India, m order to ' 
cate a proper perspective amongst the people at large m this regard. 
In ivhat manner this message may be carried to the Indian people. 



e.g. by means of suitable documentary films, by organising the cele¬ 
bration of Antar Bharati or Indian languages rnelas, by production 
of suitable leaflets and other literature, etc. are matters which the 
Information Services of the Central and the State Governments 
would be best able to judge. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

1. Wc have surveyed in the foregoing chapters the Indian linguistic 
scene as it obtains at present and the more important issues that 
transpire from it on a consideration of the need for pioviding a 
linguistic medium for all forms of intercourse at the levels of Union 
and inter-State activity. We have seen how, in spilt' of the large 
number of distinct languages and dialects customarily recorded in 
the linguistic census, the sub-continent has in the main a dozen or 
so great languages as enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Consti¬ 
tution, Many of these languages have an enormous wealth of litera- 

• ture and literary tradition going back over centuries and in the 
case of some of them the literary tradition reaches back certainly 
more than a couple of thousand years and possibly very much longer. 

♦ Considering the size and population of the country and further, 
having regard to the close affinities amongst the different forms of 
speech generally, and more especially within the two or three 
linguistic families into which the languages fall, what is striking is 
not their multiplicity so much as the extent to which we find com¬ 
mon elements and strong affinities amongst the various Indian 
languages. These common elements and strong affinities are easily 
accounted for. For one thing, both the great families of languages— 
the Indo-Aryan as well as the Dravidian—have freely drawn when¬ 
ever necessary upon Sanskrit. All our languages, including what 
are known as the Dravidian languages, have through all the centuries 
of their existence habitually drafted, in a greater or less degree, to 
meet every new situation or requirement for expression of a new 
idea or shade of meaning, upon that vast and inexhaustible treasure- 
house of vocabulary, phrase, idiom and concept (‘omprised by the 
Sanskrit language and literature. The literary traditions of different 
Indian languages have for the same reason strong identities. The 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Shastras, the 
classical poems, dramas and literary masterpieces of Sanskrit have 
served tlirougiiout these centuries not only as the reservoir of ideas, 
sentir7ients and parables to be drawn upon freely by all for the 
embellishmc'nt of their literary output but also as bench-marks of 
literary excellence, standards for social conduct, as exemplars of 
morality and. in short, as the repository of the wit and wisdom of 

* all the Indian peoples Ihioughout the ages. In the words of a dis- 
Linguished foreign scholar'’'' of Indology, Tndia, though it has more 

^ than five hundred spoken dialects, has only one sacred language and 

only one sacred literature, accepted and revered by all adherents 
of Hinduism alike, however diverse in race, dialect, rank and creed. 
That language is Sanskrit, and that literature is Sanskrit literature— 
the only repository of the Veda or “knowledge’' in its widest sense; 
the only vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy, law and mythology; 
the only mirror in which all the creeds, opinions, customs, and usages 
of the Hindus are faithfully reflected; and (if we may be allowed 

* Monicr Williams : fflinJuism*. 
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a fourth metaphor) the only quarry whence the requisite materials- 
may be obtained for improving the vernaculars or for expressing 
important religious and scientific ideas’. 


Until the advent of the English language during the last two 
centuries all the advanced terminology in practically all departments 
of knowledge in the different Indian languages was as a rule, drawn 
from Sanskrit linguistic and literary sources. The Sanskrit language 
has been the mother, and in some cases if not the mother the foster- 
mother or nurse, of the vast majority of the forms of speech that 
have flourished in the past or are current in India today. The tact 
that Sanskrit was for many centuries the accepted medium of learn¬ 
ing and intellectual intercourse between different regions speaking 
their own Prakrit or Apabhramsha or other common forms of speech 
as the everyday lingua; the fact that the Sanskrit language had a 
carefully constructed and well-settled grammatical structure all 
along while the other languages, being in formative stages, were 
undergoing constant mutations; the infinite variations and inflec¬ 
tions admissible in Sanskrit grammar which render the vocabulary 
of the language extremely adaptable to the requirements of literary 
expression; and the further fact that in course of time by reason of 
its verv usage for this purpose the Sanskrit literature came to be the 
repository of all higher thinking in all branches of knowledge in the 
country;' all these circumstances combined to bring about over the 
course of history the strong affinities and common elements which 
are so striking amongst the different regional languages of India. 


Apart from Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and other languages also 
have had a considerable, though varying share, in enriching the 
vocabularies of the regional languages: and in the case of some even 
grammatical forms have been influenced by one or more of these 
languages. 

Then there is very close relationship between the alphabets and 
the scripts in which most of the major Indian languages are currently 
written. The phonetic system of all the regional languages, is basi¬ 
cally identicap'most of the characters of the various scripts are deri¬ 
vatives frcjm a common base. In fact, piactically all the sciipts of 
the regional languages except for Urdu have been derived from a 
single common source, namely the Brahmi script. 


2. These affinities between the different forms of speech current 
in different regions in the Indian sub-continent are of course only a 
reflection of that fundamental bedrock of common cultural traditions, 
ideals and values—in short the ‘Indian way of life’ which underlies 
the apparent diversities and differences amongst linguistic or cultu¬ 
ral groups in the Indian community. Over the entire Indian sub¬ 
continent there has been unceasing intercourse throughout recorded 
history in the fields of social and religious thought and philosophical 
speculation; and movements which arose and developed in different 
parts of the country have invariably overflowed into and influenced 
in more or less degree the other parts. That the entire stretch of 
land south of the Himalayas and girdled by the seas which consti¬ 
tutes the sub-continent of India is a single geographical entity has 



been repeatedly demonstrated throughout all recorded 
There exist no insuperable physical barriers within this geographK^i 
entity while the entire region is separated from the rest of 'the 
Asiatic mainland for the most part by outstanding natural frontiers. 
As a consequence there has been no obstruction to movement oi 
men, and therefore of ideas, within the country; while for the most 
part and excluding conquests and forcible impositions, the territory 
has been ensconced away and sheltered from the movements sweep¬ 
ing across the highways of the Asiatic mainland. Besides, there 
been within the country innumerable mutations in the chess-board of 
political autliority and the spheres and frontiers of political jurisdic¬ 
tion with their consequential impact on the cultural life of 
people. All in all, within the territories of the sub-continent there 
has been ceaseless intercourse in all fields of human endeavour, ol 
the body as well as the mind; in commerce, in arts and craits, by way 
of pilgrimages to shrines and sacred places, in religious and philoso¬ 
phical speculation, ethical ideas and codes of conduct. Through the 
‘crucible of history' as it were, over man 3 ^ centuries, as a result oi 
this unceasing intercourse, a common way of life has crystallised 
and emerged which we call ‘the Indian way of life'. A hniguage is 
the standing record as well as contemporary expression of the culture 
and experience of the particular group speaking that language. 
linguistic pattern in India, therefore, naturally conforms to the cultu¬ 
ral pattern. While there is an astonishing variety of regional 
expressions, both linguistic and cultural, there 'is an unmistakable 
bedrock of identity underlying these multiple expressions. 


This cultural identity was overlaid and temporarily obscured 
through long periods of history by the political vicissitudes to which 
the country was subjected. The ideal of a single political authority 
in India or an all-India overlordship has always characterised Indian 
political thinking since times immemorial. Ancient history records 
^the names of many rulers who established suzerainty over practically 
the whole of the sub-continent. This political unity was lost for 
many centuries until with the establishment of British authority in 
the early part of the 19th century the political unification of the 
entire country w^as once again brought about. Thus Indian unity is 
not only the recent result of Pax Britaiinica or India merely a 
‘geographical exprcssioif comprehending divergent nationalities as 
is sometimes suggested. In spite of the immensity of the size and 
the variety of cultural patterns, and notwithstanding that the country 
had over many centuries not enjoyed the benefits of political unity, 
it is manifest that there is and there has always been a deep and 
abiding cultural homogeneity amongst the regions and peoples of 
India. 

3. Since the attainment of independence in 1947, as a result of 
the political unification brought about by integration of Princely 
States and jurisdictions within the sub-continent of India, the 
country has' attained a degree of political unity never witnessed 
before for almost a couple of thousand years. Both in extent and in 
intensity this is indeed a higher degree of integration than even the 
unification brought about during the British rule. Even the British 
rule did not comprehend some 500 odd small and large political 
jurisdictions called the Princely States of India. Although the British 
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power, as the suzerain, imposed its supreme authority over all these 
in respect of defence, external affairs, certain matters relating to all- 
India communications, etc., for various linguistic and cultural pur¬ 
poses these jurisdictions enjoyed and exercise?d a measure of auto¬ 
nomy. During the preceding 150 years of British rule, the country 
had, however, undergone a process of progi'cssive political unifica¬ 
tion. During this period the English language which was the langu¬ 
age of the rulers of the country came to enjoy, at any rate in the 
territories known as British India, all the official prestige and 
patronage that appertains to such a status. Even in the jurisdictions 
of the Princely States the administration and law were generally 
modelled on the prototype in the territories under British adminis¬ 
tration: and while indigenous languages endured in those fields to 
some degree in some of them, the exceptions were sufficient only to 
introduce a variety in the pattern rather than make any significant 
difference to the development of the indigenous languages. By and 
large English came to supersede the indigenous languages in the 
spheres of administration and higher education as well as in all the 
other important and significant sectors of public life at all-India 
levels of intercourse, both official and non-official. The Indian 
languages, over a course of decades, developed various deficiencies 
and inadequacies as a result of their ceasing to be used in the higher 
fields of national activity and endeavour. When India attained inde¬ 
pendence in 1947, it was the English language which had furnished 
for several years previously the only common national forum in 
which people, drawn from all parts of the country and .speaking their 
different regional languages as mother-tongues, freely participated. 
The last 150 years also happened to have been a period during which 
unprecedented scientific advances and technological progress were 
achieved and enormous changes took place in tke physical circum¬ 
stances of material existence all over the world. Languages normally 
develop in response to the occasions of social communication and 
intercourse and since these stimuli did not act on the Indian 
languages it is not surprising that they failed to develop the vocabu¬ 
lary, technical terms and forms necessary for full expression in the 
changed circumstances. The language problem of India, therefore, 
presents itself to us as one of developing our Indian languages so as 
to make them adequate vehicles of thought and expression, on the 
eventual displacement of the English language, without harm to the 
cause of science and advancement of learning or prejudice to the 
unity .and integrity of our national life. More particularlv, in the 
field of official all-India intercourse, the problem presents itself as 
that of forging and developing a suitable means of communication 
at all appropriate levels of inter-State and inter-regional contact in 
the newly rediscovered political unity of the country. In its larger 
perspective, we have to find a linguistic medium for the expres.sfon 
of the abiding cultural unity of-India and for the requirements of 
pan-Indian intercourse incidental to the life of the single national 
community of Indian peoples and the common destiny of the country. 
The vast improvements in the means of communication of the present 
day, the high degree of commercial, industrial and economic inter¬ 
dependence and integration that has come about in the country in 
the recent decades, and lastly the fact that the Constitution of the 
Indian Republic is based on a system of adult franchise and, there¬ 
fore, envisages the comprehension of. and even active participation 
in, the affairs of the State by all the adult population of the country. 
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invest a new significance to the requirement of a common linguistic 
medium. This, therefore, is the language problem of India. 

The problem is not by any means unprecedented in 
history. Over many centuries in the past, as noticed abo\e the 
Sanskrit language and literature furnished a common ® 

inter-regional intercourse to all the learned and elite o ^ - .opi-J 

Through many centuries when dilferent forms of speech, la gely 
unintelligible'mutually, flourished in different parts of the ooun ly 
and were the languages of the common folk, a relmed and .standai 1 . 
ed form of speech known as the Sanskrit language aiose c 
deliberately evolved and it furnished a ready means '" 7. 

tion for the higher literati across the entire length and bieac t 
India. In like manner during the centuries of Mushni rule m India, 
prc'ceding the Briti.sh, the Persian language lurrushed a 
medium'for conduct of the affairs of governance, Vj’r! °' 

justice and for inter-communication between dillcTent poliUCc . 
powers and authorities including non-Muslim principalities. Itie 
last of this series of ail-1ndia languages is tlu; language. 

Todav it is not only the olficial language of India and the language, 
still ior the most part, of higher education; it is aovi still almost tne 
sole medium of intercommunication for certain imrposes amongst the 
different Indian regional language groups, Tlic rmniber oi people 
who us(' this language with some degree of lacility, tnough small m 
relation to the total'population, constilute a very important cros.s- 
scction comprising as they do the bulk oi, d niit 
eentsia within every language group. Ihe late.st ol thi.s senes 
‘India languages, nanmly, English has had its own 
features of wliicli one of the most inqxii tant was liiat it was the lust 
all-India language free from affiliation fo any partieidar oosfe. cieee 
or indigenous racial group. Tlie cross-section of the inlelligenfsia 
speaking this all-India’ language v.^a.s undoubtedly 

all castes, creeds and regions than the previous all-lndia linguistic 
media Its one fatal and incurable shortcoming in the present cir¬ 
cumstances is that th(' persons in enjoymenl of this mi'dium are, and 
have alwavs in^"''';!l)!y been, a small coterie isolated Irom t ie stiearn 
of life of'the remaining Indian community. The requirement of 
todav in terms of a common all-India medium of communication 
has thus historical paralle's; though, of course, flic occasions for such 
pan-Indian infc'rcourse are vastly wider and tlic purposes deeper, in 
fh,. dem„cr,tic of Ihc presoo. day in wMch 

nart of India ought to have, pofenfially at least, the means ol 
acquainting himself with national affairs as hand ed at pan-Indian 
fevedi We now need a linguistic medium which is not confined to 
the few as the Sanskrit, Persian or English languages were, bu 
which is or could be made, available to the necessary extent to all 
who maV have occasion for using it. While, therefore, the distinguish¬ 
ing circumstances are profciuncily mrportant it is necessaiy to lecoid 
that the situation historically is not without precedent. 

4 One instance of this larger question of a common medium of 
expression at intor-State and pan-Indian levels ol intercourse is toe 
nlane for which the Indian Constitution has enarted that 
Hindi should be the official language for the affairs of tffi' F"””? 1*''*^ 
infer State communication. These requirements of official inter¬ 
course between different States or for the purposes of the Union, 
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are only one cross-section from a special angle of the vastly larger 
nexus of inter-relationship between the different regions of the 
country and the pan-Indian purposes for which, for like reasons as 
in the case of official business, a common linguistic medium is neces¬ 
sary. The provisions of the Indian Constitution limit themselves, for 
obvious reasons, to the requirements of these official planes of acti¬ 
vity; and the terms of reference specifically charged on this Com¬ 
mission are also in the main restricied to the consideration of issues 
arising therefrom. However, for reasons that have been stated from 
time to time in tlie preceding chapters of our fleport, we have had 
to consider the larger and more basic issues which were necessarily 
involved in the requirements of an official linguistic medium of 
expression. So far as the problem of replacement of the English 
language, for the purposes of the Union and for purposes of inter¬ 
state communication, by the Hindi language and problems ancillary 
thereto are concerned, we have given elsewhere in the Report a plan 
of development and a programme of action for the phased attain¬ 
ment of the objectives. In fact, so far as the official plane is concern¬ 
ed, the issue is settled in principle by the provisions of the Indian 
Constitution and it is only their detailed and smooth implementation 
that remains to be considered. The constitutional provisions, as we 
saw elsewhe?re, arc viable and elastic and are calculated to take care 
of any accelerations or decelerations in displacement that might be 
foiiiKl necessary for particular purposes. The specific details in the 
unofficial field, to quote only one instance the educational system, are 
yet to crystallise and constitute other facets of the language problem 
in India. For the larger purposes of the country as well, it is neces¬ 
sary to evolve a common linguistic medium pari passu with the 
establishment of the official medium. Indeed the two purposes are 
iiicxirica}.)le and canraot be considered in isolation and many of our 
rv:conimGvidatioi)s and conclusions are calculated simultaneously to 
help towaids the xorrner while accomplishing the latter. 

5. We have had occasion to make recommendations regarding the 
linp;uist'r> rnedium for the ('ompetitive examinations for all-India 
services (rrgnnisrc-d by the Union Public Service Commission. This 
narrow and limited issue, touches upon the larger and much more 
important issue of the media of instruction at the Universities. The 
probhans for consideration in this context are the relative claims of 
Ihe regional languages, Hindi and English as media for university 
education hn^ difTeront faculties and at different stages and the place 
to be occupied by the English language in university education even 
when it would not be the medium of instruction. The medium of 
Instrnction in the Universities is in the main an issue within the 
dotc'i'inination of the university authorities. The Government of 
India have authoritatively announced that they have no intention of 
interfering with the independence of Universities or of making the 
clioice of tlio medium a subject of governmental policy. Universi¬ 
ties are run for the pursuit of knowledge, the advancement of learn¬ 
ing and the imparting of such knowledge to, and the inculcation of a 
love for such learning in, their alumni. The question of the medium 
of instruction, though profoundly significant for the purposes of the 
University as well as public life generally, has only a secondary 
importance, being concerned with the instrumentality rather than 
the content of knowledge, against the context of the basic purposes 
of university education. The choice of the medium of instruction 
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tv university authorities can, besides, only be.contingent up^ the 

the choice of the medium should contmut be Ic ^ authorities 
sity authorities. We have no doubt fanguages as 

would want to switch over to the ' . stages of university 

soon as they find that for partrcular branches or ^age^ 

studies such change-over of ^r'diiim can ix, larger 

pre.iudice to academic j reakms alorle such a change 

patriotic considerations, foi pedag g practicable 

would be obviously desirable ,:^bcn it ^corn^ students are 

considering that both compiehensio j ^l^ri rnediurn. Indeed we 

iSSIIiliiil 

of course in due concert with Sual rtcognition of 

f'"‘™ O , SSi^nco lo worranl its abstraction to the level 

limy would devise means ct implementing ta.n 

Ss2"»dS tEit 

FTolS'andA.r Im .tl er suitable foreign language to serve as a ‘ke/ 

»gfuyie£subg^^^^^^ 

i |“ wSrlihfn^ 

r KS^S'no d^bt w^a£aJ 
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they so wished, to maintain contact with the rapid advances in 
scientific knowledge available through current publications and 
journals in other languages and would take appropriate steps to this 
end. 

Apart from the educational system, in other spheres of national 
life, the different linguistic media must necessarily be left to attain 
the place that would, m the course of natural developnienls, belong 
to them. We have not as a rule concerned ourselves with the details 
of the specific issues arising in what may be called the non-official 
sector of national life: although of course the programmes for deve¬ 
lopment of Indian languages that we have suggested would neces¬ 
sarily influence this sphere as well. 

6. It is a completely mistaken notion to imagine that there is any 
hmtipalhy’ so to say or incompatibility of interest between the 
Union language and the great regional languages. For one thing, 
Article 35i of the Constitution provides for the enrichment of the 
Hindi language by assimilation of the forms, style and expressions 
used ill tlie other'languages and by drawing wherever necessary or 
desirable for its vocabulary primarily on Sanskrit, the inother of 
most of the Indian languages. Apart from the nature of the Hindi 
appointed to be the Union language, it is incontrovertible that by 
virtue of tlieir great similarities, the development of each Indian 
language is going to help and not obstruct the development of ail 
othmis. It is only as regards the appropriate fields in which the 
regional and tire Union languages might be em])loycd that there is 
room conceivably for a differeiu’e of opinion. This, however, is a 
wholly pragmatic issue to be judged on a consideration of various 
relevant factors as a matter of the greatest possible general conve¬ 
nience. Once it is recoggiistid that it is in th6' national interest that 
all languages of the country sliould he developed and that their 
devc]o|iment is not antithetical but interconnected and mutually 
benefcial, no passion need ire brought into tire consideration of these 
issues of practical convenience. We believe that language is essen¬ 
tially a pcM-fect means of expri'srdon and communication for its own 
environment and there is no warrant for supposnig that any well- 
developed language, let alone the rich regional languages of India, 
is incapable, under appropriate conditions, of expressing any thought 
or sentiment which the members of a linguistic group find it neces¬ 
sary to communicate. Mahatma Gandhi, with his astonishing insight 
into the fundamentals of controversial issues, said as long ago as 
1928 that ‘there never was a greater superstition than that a parti- 
cuh'n^ language can be incapable of expansion or expressing abstruse 
or scientific ideas’. 

We, therefore, deprecate the institution of comparisons between 
the difUTcnt regional languages of India or the literatures that are 
extant in them. Each language may have its own merits and defi¬ 
ciencies; and, of course, literature comprises literary productions in 
a variety of fields like poetry, fiction, criticism, scientific publica¬ 
tions. sr'Vinus books of study, etc., and, therefore, at any point of time 
one literature may be more abundant in some respects than another. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to reduce all these aspects to a single 
lineal dimension and say that any of these important languages and 
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literatures is better or worse tlian the other. We generally found that 
all such prejudices were voiced by people who denigrated othei langu¬ 
ages and literatures without knowing anything of them. And, in any 
case, the point at issue is not the quality of their respective htera-. 
tures when we are considering the developmental potentialii-ies oi the 
languages as a vehicle of expression and the appropriate holds in 
which tlye regional languages should be employed as against the 
Union language. 

A language, as we observed elscvdicre, is the standing recoid as 
well as conteniporary expression of the culture and experience? 
the particular group speaking that language. It is the looni on which 
these cultural patterns are woven, and it is obvious to iis that all or 
us who are justly proud of our common cultural inheritance must 
cherish and develop all languages, more especially all those 
important languages of India recognised by the Constitution as such. 
The central concept of the Indian tradition and way of life is one ot 
harmonising and unifying diverse cultural expressions, \Ve submit, 
therefore, that we ought to approach each of our languages in a spirit 
of humility and reverence, even if it be the rude unwritten speech of 
a tribal group*, because each such language is a unique exprepion of 
the culture of the particular social group who speak it. We must 
sustain and cl^erish each of the elements entering into the multiioim 
cultural life of India. We must assist each of the languages to become 
a still better vehicle for the expression of its language group and a 
harmonious and worthy component in the integrated cultural hie 
of the country. 


7 We have made detailed and comprehensive recommendations as 
to the steps that we consider necessary to be taken far promoting the 
development of Hindi, the official language of the Union, in parti¬ 
cular and of all languages, principally the regional languages, m 
general. Both Hindi and the great regional languages enumerated in 
the Eighth Schedule io the Constitution suffer today from identical 
lac.'ks alid deficiencies and have similar problems to face. It the physi¬ 
cal impact of scientific discoveries during the last couple of centuries 
had come upon us in a normal way, our regional languages might 
have responded to the requirements of the situation and they would 
not have been found deficient for the purpose of expressing certain 
concepts and ideas in the sphere of sciences and technology as they 
happen to be today. The problem of development therefore confronts 
us not in respect of the Union language alone, but, in a greater or less 
degree, in respect of all the remaining regional languages also. 

Anart from the common problems confronting all major Indian 
languages at the moment and the strong affinities and common 
elements that bind them together, there are other factors and con¬ 
junctures which if properly utilised ought to bring about progressive¬ 
ly a greater rapprochement amongst the various regional languages 
in the country and their literatures. We have examined the question 
of the scripts in which the Indian languages arc currently written 
and have explored the possibilities of furnishing to them ^^7 
ally, an additional common script in the shape of the Devanagwi 
alphabet for facilitating the study of each other s language and lite¬ 
rature mutually by the different linguistic groups m the country ana 

i20 HA —17 
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for encouraging amongst the 

have also noticed m an f,^^^fj^.'Jff!jneuage^and the different regional 
nical terminology J terminology should be 

languages and ha^m advocated io\he largest 

common amongst the achieve We have also made de¬ 
extent that it may be „ 3 j^i 2 ational and administrative 

tailed acl^omp in practice this consum- 

arrangcinentb necev.Se ^ iv^vo mnde elsewhere recominenda- 

mation. In addition to j; contemplated by Article 351 of 

lions for the evolution oi a Hindi expression for all the 

the Constitution to sei\e ‘ " India’ with forms, style and 

elements of the composite India. We have also 

expressions drawn trom .Snr^fmntitv in the general vocabu- 

recommended promoting a ^ Il''cnergetic steps are taken 

laries of the different ^'egn.nal lai^uages It cner^^^^^^^^ whatever that 
for promoting all these mcasu c^ distances’ so to say between 

wdthin a period ol a very > ' ’ • considm-ably diminished and 
S^^SmhJw S\SgSr^c^ove.;ies very' greatly ameliorated. 

Apart from a greater 2pSensln o? 

suggested several mcasuies ior 8 amongst the different 

languages, uv,f comitSv We have recommended the pro- 

linguistic regions oi Uc other Indian languages 

vision of wide-spread the 

in the secondary t'ducational sjsU- regional languages in every 

founding of chairs toi the Vvddc propagation of 

Indian University; we have - ' .j'^nal language by means of 

distinguished literary works m ^'ach icgion^ measures 

translations into f"for a svstematic study and pro- 
for improved teaching of for the teaching 

duction of necc.-&a!> language, of all other regional 

through Ihr the interchange of 

languages; we have located in different linguistic 

students among?.t the U • of a Central library 

regiom:; we ^"jegestwl languages: and if the steps 

possessed Oi bo-iiv- in aL imp . , i |Pe Union langu- 

that we have recommended aic non-Hindi-:ipcaking 

age have been aWxiUc;te].; , lUo iSinleincntation of the constitutional 
areas furnishing the lnn<niae'' 'H’ the Union, but there would 

provisions for ns use fUiiehension of the languages, literatures 
pStmn;; besides Hindi, amongst all our peoples includ¬ 
ing the Hindi-.speaking population. 

' 8. We wish to draw attention to one deglee 

the contemiiorary '^IgJ^rable from any solution ol the 

of difficulty and inconvenience ^ Succeeding venerations 

language problem ffiat^ 

will not ieel the difiicuLies mn an accomplishment which is 

an allribute with winch peri^^^ spent at 

acquired aver a couisc °* y- . ^ solution which the cotintiy 

rn'l'i’adopt forTsSt ‘and 
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natural for the succeeding generations coming up with the 

ispiiiiSiiSl 

=£^Ss5S=£||3iSi;S 

emphasise that the language poucy of the country musi 
allowed to become the sport of partisan politics. 

solution, reliance must and indispensable 

governmental reaW co-operation of all concerned, 

SVbyfhl merits „1 the -.luUon 

chalked cut for its altammenf and complex and 

f^r'Se Sfoiuvi 

Which !i"e pcopie of 1"^*“ 

Sfournemf 5 orS and the pace to be set for achieving accepted 

ideals. 

in Amrt from tbe fact that various authorities A” 

the accomplishment Of «« "public 

l^atfS-XX aggies 

ultimately in its currency and f of the State 

vocabularies and literary forms established not by^ 1 
or even by the labours of lexicographers and philologists, du ^ 
acid test of their survival in the currency of everyday speech ana 
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v^riting. A living language resides S^LThe"" d£ 

the work-a-day formally all living languages are cons- 

tionaries of ^ ^imuli of new social experiences 

tantly responding to th „ responses new words are 

and occasions and m tl P ,' ^ terms and expressions are 

coined or borrowed and adopted : ilation depend on their 

?“uB launched forth. The.r surv.™^^ “ WhlS fterSore. bhe deficien- 
suitability and popular ^+Vip Indian languages due to certain 

cies that currently tht^liiselves to rectification by suitable 

special circurnstances recognised that any such effort 

promotional effort, always be ro^^| 

must be tentative and the words and c^p . whether or not 

be provisional, their final afpurposes. It is for this 

reSS i!>VSS‘ SutS 

-Sh“t2r^5SS ^;Tacle^. present. 

We have noticed in an aa^her chapter^how ^in^any p^^ question 
gramme for the developmen o expressions features very promi- 

of evolving of new tarmino ogj efforts in developing langu- 

nently. A great deal suitability of the new terms and 

ages is going to depend xxritVi which they are absorbed and 

expressions we adopt and ^ ^ certain specific difficulties 

assimilated. We have gained ^ m diflereft areas of the 
arise due to different bci g difference in 

country as to the simplicity of words. While we recog- 

the import ^onietimes attachedJo^th^^ constrained to 

nise that the task is in e.r.iinlTrs charged with the minting of 

adiure that the linguists and thiir task objectively, 

nel terms and “^'^e cS wi^^^ their 

New terms and expressions mu expression and com- 

being serviceable loi me rcievai i ^ ^ cnhnlqrshin or as an exer- 
munication and not merely as o | uguage ‘purism’. All living 

else in some 

languages are freely bor , ^ il nccimilated by a language is a 
expressions. Every new word ^ell assimdatca y^^ vocabularies 

conquest made by it and no simplicity of the new words 

must be evolved having reemd to the 

and terms, their ‘^viyiinius of the host language, regard- 

adaptability of the \ , ^^.c^lled racial origin of words or any 

less of the considerations "°^XmIn by and large has no in¬ 
doctrines of revivalism. ^ ‘ourism’ and, apart from being 

perfiuy STn'this view, he is of course the final arbiter of the 
matter. 

11. There is yet another aspect of the mattef^]:;^ 

to note. It is sometimes field of administration or 

linguistic medium to ^ ^ew linguistic medium 

of education, should not ^ siggesh^n is based upon a 

has in every way been Perfected. 

misconception and such a ccmrse oi exhortation to a person 

Sous"’’oVirn’Sg m“s« h‘e%ho^d not enter the waters 
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until he has mastered the art of swimming in ^prffabri- 

living organism. It cannot be cormocted m a erection It 

cated in a literary workshop the purpose of e^ntual er^^^ 

cannot be launched ready-made and stimuli of 

grow and develop in response to the mav^o on, 

nr'iptirnl life While the effort to equip the language m y g 

s'taSeousiy "must be enabled to °L 

S“e”injt?mf„felpS£ the I’esk and launched forth 

provisionally. 

19 We have considered the various issues arising out of the sub- 

thins si^bje^t ^however^to^adh^rence^^^^ 
muSon are very comprehendm^^^^^^^ 

complexity of the s^uaUon as well the rem ^ provisions, which 

fir^n r*lpar1v luv iu favour of our proceeding to frame oui recoimiitu 

“ 'Si'- 

in the abstract- whether any particular target in uime 

from rushing into any predictions in regard to this point. 

Tn other respects also we have felt compelled to view our task 
within the constitutional framework as laid down by the Indian Ccins- 
titution Thus for instance, the ‘audit of the accounts of the Sta . 
hS Sn includS in the uOion list of subjects in the Constituticm 
We felt that we could consider a harmonising of the lingmstic du-- 
StieTonly Sn the assumption that ‘audit of State accounts 
Sould continue to be a Central subject. Some witnesses had sug¬ 
gested the ‘provincialisation’ of State audits as a solution of _ 
finguistic difficulties presented by the inescapable dichotomy 



the accounts of State Governments are likely to be kept m, the 
language of State administration is likely to be, the regional langu¬ 
age, whereas ^audit^ as a Central subject would be administeied 
through a single all-India organisation namely the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Department. We felt, however, that merely on the ground 
of linguistic convenience, which it must be remembered belong>:> to 
the level of a mere ^instrumentality , to advocate a major change 
in the constitutional arrangements would be unwarranted. In the 
same way, our recommendations regarding language of the High 
Courts and of the lower judiciary take note of the fact that the 
former are in the Union list of subjects, whereas the latter are 
included in the State list of subjects. Likewise, in the conclusion that 
we have reachcxi as to the place of Hindi instruction in the cmricula 
of secondary schools, we have been influenced by the impoitant 
provision of the Constitution, under Article 45, wherein it is laid 
down that ‘the State shall endeavour to provide, within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete the 
age of fourteen years’. And, lastly, in the major basic conclusion 
regarding the unfeasibility of the English language serving for all 
time as the common medium of expression for pan-Indian purposes, 
we have been powerfully influenced by the fact that the Indian 
Constitution is based on *^the principle of universal adult franchise 
and envisages the entire Indian electorate being in a position to take 
an interest in the governance of the country. 

The constitutional provisions of a federation embody the organic 
political relationship between the Union and its fedei ating units. 
Every federation strikes its own balance to harmonise the interests 
of local autonomy with the imperatives of a unified national life. We 
were concerned merely with language, a means foi the convenient 
carrying on of intercourse between the units and the Union. In the 
process thereof, for us to have advocated constitutional levisions 
would have been like prescribing as a cure for a shoe-pinch the 
cutting off of the foot! ‘Language’ is only the garb and it is the garb 
which must be tailored to the requirements of the body politic, not 
the body politic amputated to the requirements of the garb. 

13. The constitutional provisions fix, so to say, the objectives to 
be attained and mark out the main channels of development, the 
progress within which would depend wholly on the efforts made in 
the meantime. In a matter like this, wherein the goal is accepted, 
it is desirable to attain it as quickly as possible so as to i educe to 
the minimum the manifestly unsatisfactory period of transition. 
Nevertheless, the pace has to be set having regard to factors not 
wholly predictable and it is obviously necessary to be both firm 
and flexible in the appropriate respects. It would not be possible 
for any authority to proceed to lay down a cast-iron framework 
prescribing an exact time-table up to the final consummation for all 
the' different fields and phases of the linguistic revolution that we 
have to bring about. At the same time, if there were no targets set 
down or firm programmes chalked out for the proximate future and 
fulfilled in their due course, we should make little or no progress 
at all and the transitional stage, in which some disadvantage cannot 
altogether be obviated, would be unduly prolonged; nay, it might 
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•even go on indefinitely. It is, therefore, to 

maximum flexibility in details ® g“an^d Vo lay down as we 

steadfastly to the central core ^ ^ at any time, but no 

SrS^c ^^gSi^-c^^SonS SSattmnm^nt of the goal 
and to carry the^rn to truition Vv^ith encx^jy. 

Accordingly, while we ^^^ve recomnrejided "5“ 

and lines of action lor the ■■; j., of’time with reference to 

necessary to postulate any delmi e p ^ ^ contingent on intermediate 

certain other consummatums whid aic ^p^ay, 

preparations the ‘Vr . °l v liindi/the n'gional languages as 

the replacement thel'^i'em^t of IdigUsh by 

a 4 'encrai univeibK.v , .y lanp'uac'^e ot the higher 

Hitdi in the field ol legislation entirely upon the 

tribunals of .fustice. These .yf. ^^eSary prereqrLites for 

time taken for the anJ' sS witlAvhich the neces- 

such change-overs While we have set down, as far 

JSi/Syr “.Aon- OM.. "-Sr pSo'f 

‘ll^Ss w»;s 777n complete.. _ 

The Constitution To^years fit.m 

mission to be ‘yCoyditttion i e. in I960. We have also had 

the commencement o. the , t j^entary review of the pro- 

occasion to reconamend mgo paving regard to the flexi- 

gress registered In above, it would 

bility appropriate to the to try to lay down a time- 

have been gratuitous foi us at ^ the proximate future 

table of action relating to ^h? P^’^ ^gt however, emphasise that 
that is to say, our immediate ken We rnust im and 

it is necessary to keep y^g^S^ysituItion unfolds itself. It 

to chalk out the transitional stage has 

TYiust be constantly borne in fnr Tn'^nitest reasons it 

certain inescapable transitional period as quickly 

would be desirable to get through ine i ^ 

i possible. The yoenger go™ration^.s^an 

committed to a course o. |p 19 .^.pars towards certain attainmerits 

ation over a period <! l^p^^.^pVto & rfierent we have to take 

and if the ‘end-product is ‘^e^rea ro^ ‘palaver’ and hesitate, the 
advance decisions about it. act of our indecision 

question is being decided m ^yfy It is, therefore, neces- 

for large numbers ol people ^.^alk out clear lines and 

sary to take and announc where this is necessary and practi- 

targets of progress m the b^s wh^^ attempt may be made to reach 
cable, so that a systemati c P , unnecessary irritation has 

the goal set. In our opinion, a g „..,„Vp(i ip the past by several un- 
been caused and ^^'^®^®fy°y^]acement of English—measures which 
coordinated measures : ‘experimentation’ or even ‘trifling 

were apt to look like a „ matter of such deep concern to 

with the upbringing 0 theVe seems to have occurred, in some 

‘rSSgr„f -- -- - 
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secondary schools as a result of a deliberate curtailment of English 
teaching in the schools by the Governments over previous years. In 
certain cases, the linguistic media of tests, for selection of candidates 
for specialised training drafted at appropriate levels in the secondary 
stage of the educational ladder, have not been readjusted to the 
changc.s in the reduced quantum of English knov/ledge resultant from, 
the policies followed in certain States. As a result there have been 
complaints that candidates from certain regions have been advei’sely 
affected in these selections. People cannot always distinguish be¬ 
tween the adventitious and the inlierent and such un-coordinated 
handling, of what must at all times be a difficult process of transition, 
earns for the general policy of displacement of English by Indian lan¬ 
guages an unmerited disrepute. While we have been lirm as to the 
change-over of the system generally, e.g., in the administration and 
education, relative to the media, we have been willing to allow' the 
maximum number and variety of individual options compatible with 
the objective. It is the shift of the general medium of language from 
one, the common man does not understand, to another, that he does, 
w’hich is sought in these fields. Busy officials and judges in advanced 
years and fully occupied in the adclress of their heavy duties, of so> 
much conseciuence to the country, cannot easily acejuire an equal faci¬ 
lity in a new' medium. Nothing is lost of the principle and the 
advantage of good services is retained instead of being forfeited, by 
accommodation being granted in deseu'ving cases so long as the gene¬ 
ral change-over is not impeded thereby. The present generation any- 
hovv wifi run itself out in course of time. High linguistic ability is 
acouired by effort over a long period and a cent per cent, change of 
linguistic medium can be expected only after a new generation which 
is brought up in a new' medium, comes up. 

14. The comprehensive solution of the language issue must through¬ 
out be clearly envisaged and comprehended as an objective; from 
time to time, specific and suitably phased programmes of action rela¬ 
tive to different fields must be adonted and appropriate targets of 
time appointed for their attainment. The orientation of all these 
programmes on the ultimate objectives must be steadily kept in view' 
and their accomplishment pursued, under the auspices of a coordinat¬ 
ed leadership w'hich w'ould regard itself as charged with the imple¬ 
mentation of the national language policy as a whole. It must be 
remembered that the achievement of the linguistic revolution that 
we seek would necessarily be spread over almost a couple of decades 
in some of its phases. Language development is a secular process. 
In modern times w'ith judicious use of modern means like the Press, 
Radio, printing presses’ systems of public instruction, etc., the pace 
can be much accelerated and a great deal of development telescoped 
into a r-elativelv short space of time. Nevertheless, consummation 
has stfi] to be thought of in terms of decades. A great deal of detailed 
w'ork w'ould fall to be done by appronriate agencies in the implemen¬ 
tation of the language policy in its different aspects. Many different 
authorities interested in the various aspects of the matter w'ould be 
involved, namely, for instance, the Union Government, the State 
Governments, the Universities, the judiciary, professional associa¬ 
tions. etc. Much preliminary labour must bo devoted to prepare the 
mound w'ork of the change-over. Laws which are at present m 
English will have to be translated and the practice of drafting new 
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Hindi will have to be adopted in the Centre as well as 
the States; rules, regulations, manuals and other procedural litera¬ 
ture must be translated into the Hindi language wherever Hindi will 
replace English and in the regional languages wherever they will re¬ 
place English in the State administrations. Steps will have to be taken 
to train up the staff in the new linguistic media both in the Centi^al 
Government Ministries and their attached and subordinate offices and 
to the relevant extent in the State Governments. Co-ordinated mea¬ 
sures will have to be initiated as regards the media of instruction in 
Universities. A change-over in the educational medium in the Uni¬ 
versities itself throws up several ancillary tasks and problems such, 
as the preparation of text-books, of supporting reading matter and 
‘reference’ literature, steps for maintaining adequate and comparable 
academic standards, etc. Underlying all these measures is the basic 
problem of evolving terminology in Hindi and the regional languages 
for administrative and legal purposes as well as for the purposes of 
instruction in different subjects in the Universities. Many of these 
activities are directly interconnected with each other and all of them 
have some incidence, direct or indirect, on each other. It is obvious, 
therefore, that unless the language problem is, so to say, ‘gripped’ by 
a Central leadership working with the necessary measure of conti¬ 
nuity and with a single mind, but in due concert with other concern¬ 
ed agencies and authorities, to carry out the language policy in all 
its implications steadily and progressively to its consummation, there 
might be a good deal of un-coordinated effort, overlapping and con¬ 
sequential frustration, inconvenience and delay. We have already 
had occasion to refer to a general impression that appears to be widely 
entertained both amongst officials and non-officials all over the coun¬ 
try that in the implementation of the constitutional provisions regard¬ 
ing Hindi, such a steady and consistent pursuit of a clear-cut policy 
has been strikingly absent in the valuable initial period of more than 
five years that has gone by since the Constitution was inaugurated in 
January 1950. We have had occasion to mention how in the adopting 
of new terminology the progress appears to have been unduly slow 
and inadequately concerted. While the Centre has been evolving 
terminologies, the States and Universities have also been evolving 
overlapping terminologies of their own and effective co-ordination is 
not being achieved. The important objective of securing a maximum 
identity in the new terminology to be adopted for the different re¬ 
gional languages, which is universally subscribed to by all competent 
and responsible opinion, is not in practice being achieved or even 
effectively attended to at all. 


At the appropriate place in our report, we have made recommen¬ 
dations regarding agencies for implementation of the programme. 
Certain aspects of the programme in our opinion would be more suit¬ 
ably accomplished through semi-autonomous, semi-academic bodies 
with suitable representation of concerned authorities rather than m 
the normal processes of departmental work in a Government Secie- 
tariat Apart from the organization at the Centre, for the accomplish¬ 
ment of their respective language programmes within the States, we 
feel that it would be of advantage to the States themselves if the .ask 
of overseeing the implementation of the language policy within the 
State were to be charged on a definite department or wing or division 
within a department in the State’s Secretariat. 


n 
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15 We are greatly impressed by by” arV riumbers of 
versally voiced m the course thJumty and mtegrUy 

SSnsible people about the f.^actory solution of the prob- 

M the country and the relevance o a evidence m 

?em of language to hat ^d. This ecu g e o u- 

^11 narts of the country; not '-^e jeast, ino u ^bc greatest 
hon of a common linguistic We are deeply impressed 

'ismmssMm 

.■,np The reorganisation of ibp country s unitj but ai- 

lipht“d the importance of consolidaung pan-Indian unguis- 

S medium afrnTns^uS Ss.' onrmig| 

p,,,ent. thouBh^m .t«U “X^nguisUo 

S3S?Si5?i^ 

a common linguistic medium for successfully pressed as of 
foke^bv which the oi \he constituent units oi the 

decisive' importance in the - ^ Union must be accoided ^ 

""'wl shall shape^he p^attern of our languages: 

nf our languages wi ■ - ' psne'^iallv while framing o^ir 

.;r.nc; of the country, more ran be no denying tiiat a 
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various facilities for acquisition of the new linguistic medium and the 
concession of appropriate periods of time for doing so, we have made 
numerous suggestions for the transitional period to accommodate indi¬ 
viduals who might find themselves in special difficulty in this regaid. 
Various arrangements have been suggested for safeguarding the inter¬ 
ests of candidates from such regions in the recruitment to the employ 
of the Union Government- We recognise, however, that desp-te aU 
this, there would be a measure of hardship, in the shape of the addi¬ 
tional effort for the learning of a new language, that would tali iqxin 
certain categories of persons. This however is the irreducible mim- 
mum and is wholly unavoidable and can only be regarded as the price 
that must be paid during the present transitional time tor switcnmg 
over the business of the nation permanently from an untenaae 
foreign linguistic medium to an agreed indigenous linguistic modium. 
We would recall what we have recorded elsewhere m the Kepori, 
namely, the widespread and sympathetic appreciation oi the i- 
culties of the non-Iiindi-speaking regions with which wai met in the 
Hindi areas on the one hand and the recognition of the need tor evolv¬ 
ing a common indigenous linguistic medium for the wffioie country 
to subserve its unity which we encountered amongst all responsffiie 
opinion in the non-Hindi-speaking regions on the other, it is an.or- 
tunate that the incidence of this period of transition should bear in 
this respect on particular categories of persons from amongst me 
citizen-body of the nation. 


1 j 1 • in their very nature transitional. 

SolarL the S pencralton is'concerned, prov.ded measures are 
fae^ irt theeducaiP held on 

foregoing, tho difIteulUes .n the "“";H,ndnspeak.ng reg o ^ 

very greatly amelmrated^ As iitruction in 

who would have rece ^ ■hWdshiD would growing! v dis- 

ttinrser/enjg i«i 0 d idsesteTwo&a havV been 

appear ‘rapprochement’ amongst the 

taken lor bringing about a g development as adequate 

various Indian languages and lor develop therefore 

instruments for communica measures which would yield 

attach as great an hefns ^ 

S''ivVr^KustL™ ol the country to linguistic media intelligible to 
the masses. 

1 1 Ti that we have witnessed in the course 

16. We would like to record that witnesses from all parts 

of our investigations and measure of objectivity, tolerance and 
of the country a very ^ solutions of the complex issues which 

unprejudiced search tp the pnouirv. We have rejoiced to sec 

formed the subject-ma er , areas there is a great measure of 
that in the Hind, or "S"„rEhe difficult.ea of th- non; 

appreciation by TTnion and a lively regard—though rim 

Hindi-speaking people gthe Union an^y^iv^y langaa.ms 

yet backed with an equal tv.pmhikewise in the South and olhei 
Sd the wealth of a recognit ion an 

non-Hindi areas we S^^Pfo^tering the cultural and politi- 

means o, a common 
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medium of communication. The difficulties of the problem are very 
TS and, by no means, to be discounted and it was very refreshing to 
see such comprehension amongst different linguistic groups ^ 

difficulties facing other linguistic groups in^^is regard ^s is well 
known, most of the work of propagation of Hindi “ 
ha- so far been done by non-Hindi workers! It was in the North that, 
in the course of our taking evidence, we came upon some of the mos 
Irdent advocacy for compelling Hindi students to learn another 

SS lanrage! and prejabl/a South Indian ?no. both as a ro^om- 

pense for the so-called ‘burden of learning Hjndi that the non-H^ _ 
population has to bear and for making up the deficiencies in the No 
knowledge of the great cultural patterns, 
tures of the South, perhaps essentially 

ference to the place of the English language in the future edueat 
sXurof the country also, we have pleasure in recording that we 
came^upon a very large measure of objective, imbiassed and tolerant 
onTnion Ttere is no animus against the English language as such 
nSirely on account of its having been the language 
foreign rulers. The distinction between the use of the English Ian 
ffuage as the medium of instruction and its use as a window on the 
?3 SvTnceTof knowledge taking place in the outside world is 

Sly recognised and appreciated. The ° 

emerged from the bulk of evidence tendered ^fore the Comm^^sion 

nra- m the effec^' that while English must be displaced as a nredium 

ErrobfSX“ n1 roiTfen^^^^ 

have ourselves taken of the matter. 

17 The difficulty and complexity of the language problem that 
17. ine orf. manifest. We seek to find a medium of 

!S Z pSi'unify 

ago which, albeit foreign to the people, is one of the world s ricne 

and most widely spoken languages and a, pre- 

recommend it The languages we can replace English by are ai pi^ 
sem^nsuffieientl> developed for the Tnultifaxious occasions of official 

and non-official intercourse, that arise m a ^’bers in 

ral of these dozen or so languages are however spoken by nanibe _ 
excess of many current European languages claiming to be advanced 
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means of communication and are thus, in point of the number of 
peciple who speak them, entitled to a high place in the world s roll 
of languages. Hindi has been chosen as the Union language on tlie 
principal, and we think suflicient, ground that amongst the regional 
languages it is spoken by the largest number of people in the county. 
In the U.S.S.R., the Russian language currently enjoys, and has 
always had historically, such an outstandingly more impoitant place 
in the national life than any of the other languages of the difle^ent 
regions that the choice of the national lingua franca must have been 
fairly obvious and incontrovertible. The problem cannot be solved 
as in Switzerland or Belgium or Canada by the easy means ot recog¬ 
nising all the competing languages equally for official purposes and 
carrying on by dint of a widespread multilingualism, inasmuch as 
such a solution is obviously impracticable when the number of ffingu- 
ages is not two or three but more than a dozen. Some of the ditter- 
ent elements in the Indian problem have been severally and mdm- 
dually met and tackled successfully elsewhere in the world; but Iot 
the successful tackling of a complex situation wherein all these diffi¬ 
culties are compacted, there is no precedent to our knowledge. We 
believe, however, that a successful solution can be achieved and we 
feel confident that, -given good sense and an appropriate perspective, 
it would be done. 


18. Language is in a sense profoundly important and in another 
sense of little or no consequence! It is important at the level of ins¬ 
trumentality. It is a loom on which the life of a people is woven. 
It is. however, of no intrinsic consequence in itself because it is 
essentially an instrumentality; the loom, not the fabric; only a 
vehicle of thought and not the thought itself; a receptacle for the tra¬ 
ditions, usages and cultural memories of a People, but not their 
substance. It is not language but education that is L nt in 

schools; it is not language but good government that is » at in 

the field of public administration; it is not language but ]Ubticc tha 
is sought in the law courts. That which lends itsel to the most con- 
veSce is the correct solution of the language problem m the various 
fields Surely there does not have to be heat and passion mer th 
Sue of Languag^ever the instrumentality and not the substance! 


B. G. KHER, 
Chairman. 


B. K. BARUA, 

Member. 

*SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, 
Member. 

♦*MAGANBHAI DESAI, 

Member. 

•I sign subjeetTo a Note which may he taken as a Minority Report. 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI. 
sign subject to my note of explanation. mAGANBHAI DESAI. 
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S. G. BARVE, 

Secretary. 

Srinagar, 

Dated 19th June, 1956. 

♦♦♦Subject to a minute 


D. C. PAVATE, 

Member. 

P. N. PUSHP, 

Member. 

M. K. RAJA, 

Member. 

***P. SUBBARAYAN, 

Member. 

G. P. NENE, 

Member. 

P. K. PARIJA, 

Member. 

TEJA SINGH, 

Member. 

M. SATYANARAYANA, 

Memher. 

BABU RAM SAKSENA, 

Memher. 

ABID HUSSAIN, 

Member. 

RAM DHARI SINHA DINKAR, 

Member. 

R. P. TRIPATHI, 

Memher. 

BALKRISHNA SHARMA, 

Member. 

MAULI CHANDER SHARMA, 
Member. 

HAZARI PRASAD DWIVEDI, 
Member. 

JAI NARAIN VYAS, 

Member. 


of dissent. 

P SUBBAR AYAN. 



NOTE 


on the Report of the Official Language Commission 
as a Minority Report 


dr. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
Chairman, West Bengal Legislative c:ouncil and Member, Oiucia. 


Language Commission 


July 4> 1956. 


sarvaifiam tad aham vandc parau jyotis uimopaham, 
pmvrtta yan-mukhad devi sarva-bhasa-sarasvati. 

(Nagavarman of Karnataka, 12th Ccn. After Chnsi.) 

“I adore that all-knowing Supreme Light, darkness-dispelling, 
from whose mouth has issued the Goddess, the sacred stream of All 
Speech 
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\ REASONS FOR SUBMITTING THIS NOTE AS A MINORITY 

REPORT 

I have affixed my signature to the Report as a 
work of the Commission merely as a matter ot torm, and my signing 
it has been subject to this Note which may be taken as a Minor by 
Report. 

I regret I cannot accept many of the Conclusions and Recom¬ 
mendations as presented in the Report. I feel sad that aitei so many 
months of labour I should find myself difiering from most ot niy 
colleagues in such a vital matter as the Official Language of the 
Union and its implementation by making such recommendations to 
the President as will ultimately conduce to the well-being ot the 
Indian Nation. The Chairman and my other colleagues in the Com¬ 
mission have all of tliem evinced an earnest desire and a sincere 
concern to do their duty in the best interests (if the country. ^the 
Commission did an enormous amount of work in getting and siUing 
evidence and opinion, and I cannot claim to have obtained more tncts 
along the line of enquiry and investigation followed, but m the 
light of recent happenings and trends of events m India, since the 
Commission started its work, my point of view has become very 
different, and consequently my reading of the nature oi tne linguiaac 
situation and the linguistic problems has unfortunately been pro¬ 
foundly modified in many matters from that finally pre.sented m the 
Report. I must say that I presented my point of view (along with 
the points of view presented by other members) before the Cp'^** 
mission came to its final conclusions, but my views and suggestions 
were generally not found acceptable by most of my colleagues, after 
they had considered them. I would therefore from this basic 
difference now arrived at prescribe other measures and suggest 
other recommendations. Those who will have finally to decide the 
issue should also be informed about the other points of view with 
regard to the problem and the measures to be followed. This is why 
1 am feeling constrained to present this Note, as a Note of Dissen„ or 
as a Minority Report; otherwise I shall be failing in my duty as a 
Member of the Commission. 

I cannot help feeling that the Report is simply trying to suggest 
certain programmes and lines of procedure from the Centre, with¬ 
out a close consideration either of the general situation m India in 
the sphere of language or of future reactions and repercussions 
among large sections of our people. It is also seeking^ to plpce as 
■something conclusive before the non-Hindi peoples of rndia tnat it 
will be both an act of patriotic duty and an urgent and necessa-y 
reform to replace English by Hindi as quickly as possible, and 
to take in Hindi to saturation in their judicial and administrative 
bases, in their educational set up, and consequently even in inoir 
most intimate being. 

The provisions in the Constitution regarding the use of Hindi as 
the Official Language of the Union in certain contexts have been 
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perioa But I have always insisted upon tne rcbeni! 

Fn our higher education, and law and administration, pending the 
time that Hindi and other Indian languages would ,..e abm to take 
oZr from English. The use of Hindi I have suggested lor^ deco¬ 
rative purposes”, in the first instance, and then, if suiiable, foi 
provincial communication; but never to the complete exclusion of 
t^ie regional languages and English. I wanfel people in mm-kmdi 
States uoluntarih/ to learn Hindi, ,iust as I have always advocated 
Hindi-speaking students learning one other language of Modern 
India. I have been actively occupied in propagating Hindi among 
Hengali people on a voluntary basis, and for over a decade I hcicc 
been President of the West Bengal Branch of the I^cislitictr-Blicisiici 
Prachar Samiti of Wardha. For this, I was misunderstood by 
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Bengali-speaking friends, and I came in for a ^ood deal of 
aSa 1 SrBrSi''Tfem^n of the Roman script 

El ^ 

besides^ a obtained from 

SeSJ^m'adraf. file 

SaS‘ Sahha of Banaras, and the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 

meian <^ave me the title of Salntyu-Vachaspati for 

— ■ International Conference of Linguist c 


Hindi. In 1948 at an 


'^ehol'irs^'in plrh'. "as' a member of the Permanent International 
ttS ol ifinfuisG (CIPU. 1 had suggested that as the Ihtrcl 
hmffuao'e of the world in point of numbers speaking or undersdana- 
n/ it and as the representative language of Modern India, Hindi 
shmid be recognised as one of the official languages of the United 
Nations Organisation (UNO), taking its place beside Engligi, French, 
Snanish Russian and Chine.se. I have a greue love for Hii.c.i, not, 
of coiirs^', to the exclusion of Bengali and English and Sanskrit, but 
as a great and a growing language, which, when voluntarily ac-cept- 
ed will be a most desirable thing for the whole ol India. Thus I 
welcome the wav in which Hindi is being given a prominent 
in the facade of our All-India national life, side by side with ^iglish 
and witli the regional languages in our non-Hmdi States (e.g^ m 
public notices as in the railway and the post oiFice, 

and in tho state documents with a foreign context), as this wm 
hdp people all over tlie country to familiarise theniselves with 
Hindi and induce them to be drawn favourably to it as a great 
Symbol and Bond of Union for our United States of India. 

With ali this background, I feel that the direction that recent 
events have been taking in India, after the Commission started to 
function makes it imperatively necessary, to keep intact our most 
preciouV heritage of Indian Unity, to revise our view^s about the ex¬ 
tent to which we should push Hindi and the speed with winch we 
should trv to .malve it tlie Rashtra-Bhasha, or State or 
aee of India, and to reorient our official attitude towards both Hindi 
and English (particularly in the Centre and the Hindi States, and 
among Congress circles). I honestly feel that I am seeing an inci¬ 
pient “Hindi Imperialism’^ which wih be all the more anti-national 
as Hindi has not yet acquired any pre-eminence over the other langu¬ 
ages of India except its weight ot numbers. The cultured intelli¬ 
gentsia in the Hindi States are of course generally free from it, and 
some of them have shown the greatest concern over it. But the 
half-educated and uneducated people are bound to have a different 
reaction, and it is the common men—the masses—who really count 
in a like this, where a universal attitude of understanding and 

tolerance is so very vital. The Hindi-speaking people, like all human 
beings, are not free from Linguism, and their expectations have been 
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raised very high. This is also my conviction, after careful observation 
and thinking, that the relegation of English to a secondary place in 
our education and public life will ultimately not be for the good of 
the country. Hence 1 beg to differ from the findings and recommend¬ 
ations of the Commission’s Report. 

What 1 consider just and proper 1 am stating below in my pro¬ 
posals for Recommendations to the President. 1 am also giving in 
brief my reasons for making these proposals. They should be before 
the Governments, the Legislatures and the People, in all the parts 
of the Country. It is only in this way that more points of view 
than one may be considered by persons who deal with the destiny 
of tlie people. 


• B. THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Following the terms of reference indicating “the duty of the 
% Commission to make recommendations to the President” on the five 

items mentioned in Article 344 of the Constitution of India, while 
having “due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advance¬ 
ment d India and the just claims and intere.sts of per.sons belong¬ 
ing to non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to public services”— 

1 beg respectfully to make the following Recommendations to the 
President; 

(a) Considering that the Hindi-speaking people will have a 
natural and permanent advantage over non-Hindi speakers, if Hindi, 
which is the regional language and mother-tongue of the former, 
coincs to be used for all the official purposes of the Union; and that 
as a consequence India will have a privileged class of Hindi-.speakers 
in all the departments of public life and administration; 

Considering also the fact that as an immediate consequence the 
fundamental rights of the non-Hindi speakers in the matter of their 
language are sure to be profoundly affected both in a pan-Indian 
setting as well as within their States; 

Considering further that the present political situation in the 
various States of India is at present quite abnormal and full of fer¬ 
ment through the working of linguistic and territorial jealousies and 

• oppositions, and is not in the least propitious for any far-reaching 
change which may be taken to affect or modify the linguistic and 
other rights of various sections of the Indian people, particularly 

* when they are outside of the Hindi orbit; 

the question of the progressive use of the Hindi language for the 
official purposes of the Union be kept in abeyance for the time 
being, as it may otherwise bring in other grave complications 
unnecessarily within the Union; and the Committee to be appointed 
under Section (4) of Article 344 of the Constitution be also directed 
to take cognizance of the situation in the country regarding the 
progress of education, administrative efficiency and the wishes of 
the non-Hindi speaking peoples of India in this connexion, while 
making their recommendations. The President is also respectfully 
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the Report. . ii 
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and creative knowledge through the exertions of the Hindi-speaking 
peoples and the Hindi-using States. 

I recommend further in this connexion that with a view to make 
the whole of India take up the idea of having an Indian language 
as the symbol of Indian Unity (and we should not forget the over¬ 
whelming claims of Sanskrit in this matter), the study of Hindi 
hiouid be fostered and encouraged by each non-Hindi State, even 
thougn its study at present has not much cultural and intellectual 
value for non-Hindi speakers. In this connexion, making one of the 
Modern Indian Languages (other than Hindi or Urdu) a compulsory 
subject of study for Hindi-speaking areas will be a very helpful 
gesture of voluntary reciprocity which will largely conduce to inter¬ 
lingual understanding. This will also strengthen the pan-Indian 
Unity which already exists through English, and exists also to some 
extent both through Sanskrit and Bazar Hindustani (the lattox’ 
mainly among Aryan-speaking urban people in North India). 

The reasons and arguments for making the above Recommenda¬ 
tions are stated below. 


C. REASONS AND ARGUMENTS 

(i) Some Primary Considerations. 

These Recommendations are made, according to my lights, in 
the best interest of the people of India. In making them, the 
approach has been realistic and practical and not idealistic and 
sentimental. It is necessary to go into the question of the diiliculties 
that are cropping up in the way of the establishment of Hindi in all 
spheres in the place of English, and one has alK) to consider the rival 
claims of the various regional languages which are now becoming 
established for administrative, educational and other purposes in the 
various non-Hindi States. The circumstances in which Hindi was 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly, in spite of a nearly 50 oer 
cent opposition to this adoption, are also to be reviewed. The 
present development of Linguism or Linguistic Iniolcrance which 
has becorne. during the last few years (and particularly dui ing the 
Iasi few months), such an ugly phenomenon and such a disconcerting 
problem in Indian public life, striking at the very root of Indian 
Unity, sliould also be dispassionately considered. 

In a language policy for India, or for any other country where 
there are current mamerous languages, we should have five primary 
objectives; 


(i) Maintenance of National Unity; 

(ii) Maintenance of Efficiency of Administration; 

(iii) Advancement of Knowledge among all sections of the 
people; 

(iv) Maintenance of Equal Opportunities for all Citizens, witli- 
out giving special privileges to any particular group; and 

(v) Preserving India's Self-respect as an Independent People. 
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strengthen that Unity. 

(ii) How Hindi came to find a place in the Constitution as the Oflitial 
Language of India. 

H,„di was selcclcd out „( ‘^tjfaroEKSluUn! by "S 
S,u= Ai«tnb.ro,“i:.Ya and no. by . 

free nation India should set up an Indian language ® 

her national unity and give it the status speciam^^ 

mmmmmm 

nir o in the consciousness of the intelligentsia anc A"A^„.,> 

the neople in general) the various ^^"Suistic grouDS ol^lnjli.^ 

"n nUcTorEn'lish"' "rSfno^ evim dream of'the possibility 

llSSl,^SrsTonXt',f'Idinrof 

voplaoing-English we 

one sarment iy ano ba. Hmc w 

plStir.erUr^hTsol wSh Up. nf »‘Un- 

nVioiieh it could not spread among the masses there except to some 
eSe in HydercJiad. ft-:- which there were political reasons).^ We 

in m-inv ouartcr-: coloured our attitude towards the loreign 
l-mimaae An inherent orthodoxy connected lyith religion aiso 
strengthened this attitude of exclusiveness. Also most patriotic 
nconle thought that it was incompatible with the self-respect of the 
Sa?ron lo continue the foreigner’s language in its admmistra lom 
The selection of Hindi wa.s further hastened by the fact that its 
Indian script the Nagari (which has become the accepted All-India 
s?r%t for ^ansfait during the last 100 years mainly as a result of 
BriUsh influences working through ttie Universities^, and ^ 
words, seemed to focus the Indian national sentiments as against tne 
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forces which led to the disruption of India into India and Pakistan. 
Hindi also became, for many people, the symbol of Hindu religious 
orthodoxy, both in North India a!nd elsewhere, just as Urdu was 
associated with an Islamic background. This attitude however was 
deplored and sought to be counteracted by Mahatma Gandhi himself. 

Thus, in an atmosphere of both success and frustration, of 
elation and apprehension, and of hope and fear, and very largely 
at the importunacy of the North-lndian Hindi-speaking members of 
the Congress Party, that Hindi was given the place in the Constitu¬ 
tion of India as the Official Language of the Indiari Union, with 
English as an alternative which was to be gradually restricted in 
stages (also envisaged in the Constitution) and ultimately to be 
eliminated from the public life of India. 


(iii) The Present Position of Hindi with the backgrounds of (a) Indian 
Political Ideals, and (b) the Rising Tide of Linguisni. 


The trend of events in India, particularly during the last few 
years after Independence, has given rise to anxious thoughts for 
the future in the minds of Indian leaders and statesmen who are 
alive to the realities of the situation, both at home and abroad, and 
who have a wide vision which goes beyond the horizon of regional¬ 
ism and sectarianism. During these 8 years attempts have been 
made, and are being made to prepare Hindi, from its position as 
one of the ordinary languages of the Indian Union (although used 
and understood in its numerous ungrammatical forms by a good per¬ 
centage of the people of North India) to that of the first among 
equals'’ among the languages of India. It was thought that with the 
support of the State and the exertions of the people both within 
and outside the Hindi area, Hindi could easily be transform/ed into 
a fit and proper vehicle which will adequately expres,'> both the 
composite culture of India and the requirements of modern life in 
sciGnce and tGclinology, and thought and litcraturo. Attempts have 
also been made to spread the knowledge of Hindi in the non-Hindi 
areas To develop or support the growth of Hindi as an expressive 
Modern Speech and to diffuse its knowledge, considerable sums of 
money have been spent and are being spent by the Centie, and also 
by some of the States. 


In the meanwhile, from the press and platform an atmosphere 
has been created that Hindi is to be regarded as one of the pihars 
(if not the very pivot) of Indian Nationalism. People of those 
States where Hindi has already been adopted as the language of 
education of public life and of literature have enthusiastically sup¬ 
ported this idea There has been nevertheless persistent objections 
and protests from most of the non-Hindi areas, and from leaders m 
the domain of education and public life—protests whmh are not al- 
wavs audible in the midst of the loud voice of official approval 
from the Centre and from the Hindi-using States. Many good 
people particularlv in the Hindi areas, have now persuaded them¬ 
selves ’to the belie“f that promoting the free and unfettered expan- 
Srof Hind? all over India is the bounden duty of all Indian citizens, 
no matter whatever language they may speak; and that any o^osi- 
tion or even expression of opinion to the contrary, suggesting the 
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qSicTcry^^^ a^itude ^mong^some^of 

the intelligentsia in the areas educationists, 

msmiss^i s ?= 

s;.=i:?sslss*?s= 

:3;!oLt“of'SXrL"'fhl: ot -en the Hindi- 

speaking people. 

B„t a slalen.ent ot our “n^to" f 

j-niThrpiM^^ 

various other reasons. The ic t„^;„. Preserving the Efficiency 

before are; Maintaining the Unity of In^ 

of Administration; Ensuring Pip-hts for all citizens in State 

Nations. 

The theoretical acceptance ot Hindi i" ‘>'= Jf 
whether it was enthuaiastk or^,us,^tormal.jas^ 
something very simple. No move in the Centre and in 

realities of uiieth lUndi a move which is becoming 

the Hindi-using States tc which until now 

ir;^Tlm.c \ rctk or urgency in our 

wata ncHti one oi muc p certain quarters) a 

““r^ur’c^funportatlK.: It taken the term cn rivalry between 

Hindi"(as a ^^'£““1 thi Kcgiou.al 

Regiona. ‘,'!!o^PmrUsli- ’’nd between English and Hindi (Hindi both 
Languages m e L ^i h ^ o ^ Language); and 

as a iu-Vrob is different in non- 

the aUitudc- .-g ^‘“. 1 ' i ^-lindi States. Many matters of prime 
Hinai btaics Lom , thouehl of in oiir unthinking though 

mrn<]^ piSeffiing themselves; and these 
optiniiouriC Call 1 vm c h. „ i-nlh the basic unity of India and 

SrinteSuarpre-enliS.'ic^/.and are threatening to'lower adminls- 

trative efficiency. 

Men arc actuated by sentiment and passion rather than by good 
■sen.sf and the atmosphere in the mind of Indian peoples at the pit- 
k^ent moment as in the case of most other peoples in the world, is 
h Sinus to the (light of sentiment rather than the flow _ of 
^ ■ ■on’^ Tht' mod disconcerting thing that we can think of lor Indian 
?? f rrfr qm il M tv iT^ emergence of an ardent and passionate 
tuglciliic ChTuvhtsm in the dillorcnt linguistic 
areas of India, the Hindi area included. 
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This is the direct result of the move to replace English by ffindi; 
and to give to Hindi a position of privilege in the non-Hmdi anea . 

In this connexion the observations of Sri K. M. Munshi may be 
quoted: 

“Movements are afoot to eliminate English rapidly from several 
spheres of life; Hindi cannot take its place with equal ^peed th^- 
vacuum is being filled by regional languages ^ 

enthusiastic effort at removing tngiish from its ^;t?oSal 

gained; it has lost. Nationalism is suffering an eclipse. Regional 

consciousness is growing. 

“Though to the ordinary mind the elimination of English 
annears to be a highly patriotic performance, our greatest 

daneVr to-dav is militant regional linguism. It fosters ^^e love of 
one’s rccional pride and aggressiveness. It creates a psychological 
barrier betweeS ‘my’ people who speak ‘my’ language in a region 
and IliP ‘other’ people who speak the ‘other’ language. This 
tic Balkanization of India is bringing serious consequences in it. 

wake”. 

Our leaders in the Congress never anticipated the present 
situaSon when for all these years they have fostered and Propagat¬ 
ed flic idea of India being a Federation or Union of a number of 
dec-mlralised States which were distinct from each other lingui.t - 
The infpStlons from thir ideology might haw boon dimly 
pcTceived but were not at all fully anticipated and understood 
Occ^Sonal warnings and protests were not strong and categorical 
enomdi The concept of Linguistic Minority ..ations (not ].mgu^te. 
Soritv Group,-! within a Single Nation) which is officially pro¬ 
claimed in Communist countries has indirectly or diiectly been 
strengtheniug tlie latent tendencies along this line. 

(iv) Linguistic Intolerance, a New Menace for the Unity of India. 

The people of India, in their history, just as in most of the other 
parts of the world, were never particularly intolerant or exclusive 
In thffir ffinguage-consciousness. There was a general and unres¬ 
tricted acceptance of Sanskrit in ancient and mediaeval India, like 
Latin beffi? accepted in pre-Reformation Europe, as the anguage 

reliS a “ 3 as culture. At the end of the first millennmm 
AD te. ofte'r 1000 A.D. when the present Newer Modern Indo- 
Arvnn lari-^uages of North India had taken shape and when the 
great cultivated Dravidian languages of the South entered into what 
mav be called the second stage of their history and intensifiea 
literary lite a legitimate pride in their speech came to be observed 
^ some Iffiguistic areas. W that was never an intransigent or ex¬ 
clusive or intolerant attitude, unlike the forrn this intolerant attitude 
is now taking in some quarters of India and for which the Eng . 
word ‘Linguism’ is being applied. 

Previous hcppenings in Hyderabad State before our Independence 
fwh^cn Urdu thrianluage of a mere 11 per cent, of the population 
was forced upo^ the^eople of the State not only in public hfe but 
also in higher education) met with very little protest, as we d d 
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not understand the realities of the situation there. After Independ¬ 
ence, provincial rivalries and jealousies were becorning concentrat¬ 
ed through language as its chief medium. Happemn-gs in some of 
the Indian States did not perturb the Central 

ready there was manifest some want of sympathy for the languages 
of the minorities in some of the States, although this was not yet 
as bad as positive intolerance. But linguistic minorities were not 
always getting a square deal in the matter of languages in 

schools and colleges within particular States. But matters were 
brought to a head when the principle of Linguistic States was 
adopted, and then only half-heartedly applied in certain instances. 
The safeguards recommended for linguistic minorities by the 
States Reorganisation Commission were not given proper attention. 
The result has been an outburst of what may be condemned as 
Linguistic Fanaticism which has become something as anti-nationai 
and" anti-social as Religious Fanaticism. Quite a number of res¬ 
ponsible persons in the Hindi-speaking States, too. are not free fiom 
it. This has made our leaders nervous, particularly after certain 
anti-social happenings took place in many of the States arising 
directly out of the States Reorganisation Commission s Recommen- 
dationl We have raised a Frankenstein, and we are now recoiling 
in front of it. The Jinn has been let out from the jar in which it 
was imprisoned, and it now refuses to go inside it once again. 

Hindi has been proposed as the Official Language of India, and 
its supporters everywhere go much further than that. They de^ribe 
it as the National Language of India. Some wish to rename Hindi 
as “Bharati”, the Language par excellence of India. Some even 
have started a slogan like this; “Hind, Hindu and Hindi, these three 
are one” Our Prime Minister has again and again reiterated ms 
view that India has not one but fourteen national languages—he 
does not give any special pre-eminence to Hindi as a lariguage over 
the rest, and rightly too. Now that people in non-Hindi areas are 
faced with the task of learning Hindi with the idea of making it 
replace English, and they are being politely asked to help in the 
development of Hindi as something of a sacred duty, they ^r® 
naturally getting anxious and nervous, and are reviewing their 
attitude towards Hindi. 


(v) Hindi (Khariboli) as a Language of Modern India; A Retrospect. 

People outside the Hindi orbit feel that Hindi is not yet a 
developed language which can take the place of English. Even the 
most ardent supporters of Hindi in Flindi areas are alive to its mani¬ 
fold deficiencies ns an effective medium of expression. In the rnatter 
of its higher vocabulary it has not as yet come to have a cons^tent 
policy which is universally suppiorted by all of its speakers. Three 
or four conllicting tendencies, each with strong supporters, are 
hampering its development, and most othci indian languages a.e 
free from this conflict of ideals. Its development certainly has not 
been superior to that of the advanced languages of India. Speakers 
of some of these advanced Modern languages of India who have 
essayed to learn Hindi have also a feeling that in some cases their 
own languages are superior to Hindi as a means of expression. We 
have of course to discount the personal factor in such an attitude, 
but the feeling is there. 
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Hindi itself is one of the youngest languages of India—of course 
Khariholi Hindi of prose, which features in the Constitution as the 
Official Language and aspires even to be the National Language of 
India. The scientific linguistic aspect of the question need not be 
'gone into in detail in the present context. The fact remains that 
orior to 1850 there was very little of what may be described as 
KiuiTiholi Hindi. This Hindi was still at the cross-roads during the 
.second and third quarters of the last century. During this period, 
2 rather halting means of expression was being created on the basis 
of Urdu, with a Sanskrit vocabulary (including a number of palpa¬ 
ble misuses and solecisms) largely taken over from Bengali. With 
the development of the Arya Samaj Movement in the Panjab and 
Uttar Pradesh, and the sentimental as well as political regard for 
Hindi which had manifested itself in Bengal, Hindi entered into a 
stage of contest with Urdu. This contest is not yet over, in spite of 
the creation of Paldstan, for which this was one of the vital issues. 
Khariboli Hindi was gradually established as a fairly expressWe 
vehicle during the fourth quarter of the last century, finally taking 
its place beside the other languages like Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, Assamese, Tamil and the rest; and some Hindi-knowing 
scholars from among Gujaratis, Bengalis and Panjabis as well as 
English-educated people of Uttar Praclesh and Bihar and Rajasthan 
(generally with an Urdu background) took part in this work. 

With the foundation of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha at Banaras 
over 60 years ago, the people of North India—the present-day Hindi 
Sansar or Hindi World —became Hindi-conscious. Bengal politicians 
during the Swadeshi Movement days (first decade of this century) 
gave it some impetus. And, above all, it was Mahatma Gandhi, 
from the Non-Cooperation days, who was responsible for bringing 
Hindi to its present pre-eminence in our political life, particularly 
in North India. Right up to the twenties of this century, Khariboli 
Hindi was just a straggling camp-follower in the march of Indian 
literary languages. Khariboli Hindi in the meanwhile had affiliated 
to itself the numerous literatures written in four or five different 
kinds of speech, which, linguistically considered, are real languages 
and not dialects, like Rajasthani, Kosali or Awadhi, and Bhojpuri, 
and even Maithili, which last has been added to the Hindi orbit 
during the last two generations. (The question however, is different 
for Braj-Bhasha and other allied dialects of Western Hindi, which 
naturally found in the Khariboli or Standard Speech of Delhi a 
convenient literary form, first in prose and then in poetry too, suit¬ 
able for the changing modern times). 

As a matter of fact, people in North India, speaking various 
languages and dialects, had so far cultivated only a little poetry m 
these, and for practical every-day as well as official purposes when 
they had need of prose they had from the beginning of the 19th 
century largely adopted Urdu (barring a little epistolary prose in 
their own home-speeches). The Middle and High English Schools, 
teaching Urdu while preparing boys for the administrative services 
or the legal, engineering and medical professions, have been (after 
the Courts of Law) the most important factor in making Urdu 
generally accepted all over the Panjab, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
during the greater part of the last century. When the sentiment for 
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the Nagari script and 

Sf £?„ 'Solo' »<iS;«c^Yh 5^0 

Pradesh and Bihar, one j ^Hy^Hindi journalism came into 

rising young speech Hindi. j-eady at hand, therefore 

l,ein| ‘ Hindi prosc^ bmng ot Vne various languages 

supplied a need m the school. ^ J,1 • j- Khariboli poetry did not 
and dialects, so long as the new tracbUon pt language 

Scvclcp. were in the Pt'cnhcv poMi.on < t t, • 4. ,„ 

(the Khariboli) lor prose, while ...-jj this way a very 

Sl-Bhasha or Awadhi Raias hgn oi ^eing. It took up 

young language, viz. Khariboli Hi , . Speech”, understood 

the mantle of Hindustani or Uidu ao North 

in its various ungramnialical \ ^ort of a rival common 

India as a legacy ol the Bibat, being eagerly wel- 

speech for North India, Hindus. Hindustani or 

come, as was natural, by the town-demwards, had previous 
Urdu, v/hich bad developed m j part of Northern India m 

to that spread already over the 8'classes and their 
Ihe towns. The Muslim aristrocrac> g^ronL" cultural and adnii- 

Kavastha and other ; "i Delhi elite, and Urdu 

niiratwc tics w,th the Mh. Coml and the Dcm U 

had become generally NhMi hod no dilBculty hi step- 

prepared the gr^ound, and Kl ‘Onboh H ui u ^ 

ping into its shc.es, particular^ m^^-. ind\an system ot 

Madhya Bharat and leaning towards Sanskrit in 

writing the Nagan and i - ^ c'-irUpr Braj, Awadhi and Maiamh 

which it sought to emulate thoi eaiUoi .>i..U ... , 
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homage of a large Pf ventage o Hmd^ Perso-Arabic vocabu ary 
attuned to the Perso-Arabic -nc, t . Persian and Urdu their 

of Urdu, but ,la„ peraona who tod 

own but who wisked to come ^ hh Nagari script was 

r ™’ar'c*venien?’^Sffm‘‘wh1ch couid he aet np as a literacy 
language. 

ri this- North Indian peoples speaking 
The situation ^‘^P„,5^pViasha Awadhi, Bhojpuri, Rajasthani, 

different languages ®^'^,^'?^Pcre’ver English Schools hegmi firR 

G'l^’hwali, etc. took to Urdu U .,c; their own speeches had 

to faction) and then »what waa preaented to 
not developed a prose style Now they have persuad- 

them by the modern schools i and write Khariboli as the 

ed theniselves that because spej,king people” and their 

fanduase of the S nlnd “ vitually, they are 

home languages are real mother-tongues, m favour 

suppressing their home languages, western Uttar Pradesh and 
of^Hindi. which ^of’^^Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and 

Eastern Pam ab and P^J^^s ° „g rLlly hyphenated in their l^ngu- 
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of Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Gujarati and Marathi, and of the great 
Dravidian languages, now feel for their mother-tongues. Protests 
against this attitude are not wanting. Witness the movement (half¬ 
hearted and not generally supported) tor Vikcmdrikarana or Dece'ti- 
tralisation started by Rahula Sankrityayana and Banarasidas Chatur- 
vedi and others, to set up the so-called dialects of Hindi as indepen¬ 
dent literary languages, and the movements which have started 
from within for re-establishing Rajasthani (Marwari), Maithili, and 
even Bhojpuri and Magahi, Chattisgarhi and Awadhi as literary 
languages outside of the Khariboli Hindi. 

A peculiar thing about Ivhariboli Hindi is that those who speak 
or use it as an inheritance, having this language (or dialects closely 
allied to it) as the language of the home, have for the last 250.years 
shown a decided preference lor Perso-Arabic words, and now do not 
feel happy over the highly Sanskritised Hindi which is being pro¬ 
posed as the pan-Indian Official Language acceptable to the non- 
Hindi areas. Phose who habitually speak, other speeches at home 
like Rajasthani, Awadhi, Bagheli, Bhojpuri and even Maithili and 
CentrarPahari, are now taking a hand a1 language-making in Khari¬ 
boli Hindi, frequently possessing neither the true Hindi (he. West¬ 
ern Hindi) inheritance nor the Sanskrit tradition. 5’his peculiar 
situation has strong rcperc'ussions on tiie iree and natural develop¬ 
ment of Hindi: its^iative speakers go one way, and those who have 
adopted it go another way. The result is largely a linguistic chaos, 
which is now being sought to be passed on to the rest ()f Indui as 
a Harmony of Contrasts, and as the (.Ifliciai a::; well as tlie National 
li^niguage of India in the making, to supplant Englisli and possibly 
also \o ^-estrict the free use of the other languages. People who 
possess as their mother-tongues well-iormcd language::; with a conti¬ 
nuous literary history of over a thousand yeai's and more, film 
Bengali Assamese, Oriva. Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Tamil and 
Kannada, and even Panjabi and MaiUiili, feel very diffident about 
accepting this new creation, particula''ly when f)y diic'ci arrvl iudiiec-l 
i,neaj'<s it is attempted to be {‘orcsKl upon them. 

This is the liackgroarad of Hindi. Naturally its literary output 
at the }:)resent day cannot be said to bo su]:>crim‘ to v/hat we nnd in 
the other impoi'tant languages of .India. Its modei’n literature is 
growdng no doubt, and"shows as can be expected a modicum of 
criticism of life in the form of prose fiction and short stsries, and 
also poetry. It must be mentioned, however, tliat it has got by now 
some very fine original books in History and Philosophv, Ti avel 
and Criticism. There is very little o! scientific literature d, 

naturally enough. But Hindh or for the matter of that even Urdu, 
which, in spite of its high percentage of Persian and Perso-Arabic 
words! is admittedly racier of the soil so far as Western Uttar 
Pradesh, its native home, is concerned, has as yet very little cultural 
or intellectual importance for speakers of Tamil or Gujarati, Bengali 
or Telugu, Oriya or Kannada. It is different matter wdth some 
great religious poems in Old Awadhi, Old Braj or Old Raj a :d rani, 
like Tulsidasa’s Ramayana, Suradasa’s Lyrics, and Mira Bads 
Devotional Poems. In front of English, with its vast literature both 
of information and of power, Hindi cannot claim any precedence 
In the intellectual development of an Indian, an acquaintance with 
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Engllsli and its literature will be undoubtedly a inuch more valuable 
asset than a knowledge of Hindi. 


(vi) India and the English Language 

One could write quite a volume on the importance of English in 
the rnodeni world and in India. English is universally acknowledg¬ 
ed io oe liu' window through which wo can have air and light ironi 
outsider in our University life English is to continue for'’a long, 
long period as an indispensable language, not merely for just a few 
eonu:. ii would i}e quite icllo to set a time-limit in a matter 
like diis as it oa.-;. Deco si-ught to be oiM-a*, ^ m ti'ie irah.iji C'Se-di- 
Suc'ii e move vnll be quite usek*.'-.;. and even .reli\)gradic', so 
‘oi'v-.eni adc::' ! lor a singic cidture is . mors!‘mg. 

Idtii'd h \v(' ca.i get not ofdv iinedeeimd bet nlsc ^:,iu'ritual 
p-'‘idle; ire'ivi die- wfi'se i-’ i lum.;.riiiy. *1 veil -e' the ideal luring 

Ib-^ .ire esi.m.m-he;; oi ’-eoiae oo-'./dece and :bd Eng- 

h'-e n. ••..■'oe- :e,,>e.:[ Ur a..- bi ■ ]e'ii..a '-i'(C m; t rrrn_!iu'n, /ts 

f^‘;' s tenon(, m hir rWs's in ibermulating it. bneniagi:' p-tit*' in 
'''' ^''C'deing llie teo;!:(^;'-iongue Tamil ami bbr'- csdtrirell t‘,e;igae 
'V' '' ' vUid iv^-ving TTindi as (nniionab has jiat 'Vie 

^•‘by ' r etd hb /a.:/ cernnot providi' ee/aeo fo osee^'-m 

This i:-- seU’-ovldont truth vvh:-. h nrither renrni ■ 



o no’ 


::d it(' i> .n/w an a; man in a; fact in pmmnt d:yy 
nn a-'- in. s'-snea'''' 


U ' ' r -'..n., '..aa! ;na'-'a '.”0 r'-cb:;>aa( icj.; 1 l(ai''.!s be ina- about 

y d' ;' 5y -S'i a!a.:eene:s ;‘om dm y-;n'':,.'^'ve b'hie might 

V*' .’a' ^ ''nr>i.*’i.nne-d o''’*dies.e'',' 0 - at, dm bceg.innirig 

-d- • ^ neb'''' siu-ontL-> oi T,ne ^orti^‘:.; o.i ihn bast century), 

g»’ai:o.wir if we rto not pay our Ir^mVw 
b? b / -‘''’C-reiio-.^sing uyiGlligrnlsia who Irave sitendy bron.abt 

? iy'tter-a! inledectual uplift' (yf the people a.s a whole, and 

have been turn guides an^l directors of the national upsurge and leaders 
ol [ue weedmm movement. Higher culture always sharply divides 
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^eii. Sanskrit scholars had their sense of ;i‘oofness and sans- i--rity 
from the masses; and it and when hondi beconies Ihe la.neir.".' of 
the (d/de all over India, si£4ns an^ noi wanlin.c; dial Hindeig 
people will similarly fv-el and pose to be sunerior to the i(\ss iovomed 
oi ii;o:r own yroups wlio do not lifiow llirKii. A supoia'er.v' :*M;splex 
trns ca:n be noted eveii now within the Hindi arcM. Heople 
wnr) have acquired KhariboU Hindi at school and can speak sesne 
sort ot it (irequently losing them- grio over the laneuapo nstol at 
home) oilen lake up a snrrn-ior p.>..e /eon- ihoso nl d!.■ir^('ss torlirmte 
^low-cjt:«zens who (vmnot rise above [1)0 spv)im‘n diaka-l o]' pahus. 
Biaifoug education throueh or in Fccd'wdi for tiiis tunri tiPno is 
haixdy jnsloreed by Facts, ar>ri rs ,i--> rs-m:! .a 
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nd ot>ier matiers, ]m\e ini.icd grcaler iiv.'ed 
anguage. li is no lontum die Englislinund::: poepr-rly 
r^voi'; mio:!'' /o o g—s.;-O'''scan iongn.e, i ; a 

0.:; r.-; . iri: ■ >'d o be'o-ci.ri'- ■’a'W-p!: •r| e^s.‘j';''Wonei a a-; i.iO 
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(1) .M'alav, 


Enalisli is dv' [host foreirvi laiieurn’O whit... .,. 

ds.nahi!; die i.Iuhch ruEo 11 \e olhcial ianguages wei’c il ) Eiada'o. o’ld 
tfuS’ E') noo'cin nw\o it is TvTalay. vehipii pns di’e^-: :ai-:»'d 
po.ddon -V the nad'cv'd ia.ngiioge of Indonesia (as Bahasa Iouko'ce P 
But at loco same lim^‘ English is being taught compulso] d;o in. hi'.a 
schools in Hidonesia, Tn Japan it is more English tlian .an\' ('E:; r 
foreign language. In China. aH.honeh Kussian is being ( 0000 . 0,-001 
by the organisers of the Peoples’ Republic of China, it is still Engdsh 
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which forms the most effective means of communication between the 
Chinese intelligentsia and the outside world, and still among Chinese 
of different and distant areas. The greater part of Black or African 
Africa {i.e. Africa South of the Sah^ara) is within the English orbit. 
In Egypt and Libya it is now more English than French. The 
whole of Latin America is also leaning towards English through the 
predominant influence of America in business and politics and culture. 
English is now very rapidly spreading on the Continent in Europe. 

We shall have to retain English as the most effective means of 
acquiring knowledge. The access to this language should be kept 
open to all and sundry at a certain stage in our education. At the 
same lime we shall go on developing our own languages—not Hindi 
alone—and using them wherever it will be necessary, whether in 
bringing education to the largest section of our people or in approach¬ 
ing the masses. What Rabindranath Tagore iiad suggested long 
ago, T am glad to find that that ideal is getting some support from 
the Ftoport: iriz. Bifurcation of Education — one course being meant 
for those who would not go in for higher studk's and their education 
would be virtuallv' confined to the mother-tongue (we fail to see 
the value Hindi for sucii people who would mostly slay in their 
liome States), while there will be another course with (’ornpulsory 
English beside the mother-tongue. ' 


We want English, particularly peop](' ii'i the non-Hindi areas, 
because vm love our own languages; and we want our lanrajages 
to benefit to the fullest by tlie best minds of the peoples speaking 
thsvm being provided wrtli an easy access to the original sou!’ces 
oi 'inowledge through Enghsrr Oin* inilialif'tii into Eiu'opoanisrn or 
M(,''iern'srn Ihi'ougri tiie Engiisli iangnagy-' has also iD^'eri of ihe greatest 
help to us in madcmg us hrmly estahlislied in our National Heritage 
of Indianism. i'he English language has lielped India to give to the 
world persona 1 ities like Ram Moliun Roy, Swami Vivckananda, 
liabiridranalh Tagore, M. (i. Ranade, IVIaiiatma (Tandhi, C. Rajaeopal- 
achariar, Bhagavan Das, Jawaharlal N-hru and S. Radhakrishnan 


as o'lponents of Indian culture and th.e Indian 'rllhude to the world, 
in 1tie Ijackground of a Univei-sal Humanity. This lias },)een also 
of tl'e greatest service to us Indians as well. India’s achievements 
in science alter’ sciontihe studies were taken up by the Indian 
Universities were due fundamentally to our study of it through 
Enghsln and because of this India has been enabled to have" a 
galaxy of scientists with world-disiincMon like J. C. Bose, P. C. 
](a\g S. Ramanujan, Eleglmad Saha, C. V. Raman, K. S. Krishrian, 
Bii'fial Salmi and others. In our national struggle for Independenee, 
against English Imperialism, the Englishman’s ianguage, English, has 
been of supreme lielp to us and has furnished us with both the’will 


to be tree and l!ie metViods and means to achieve freedom. So 
long as we are using our own languages also, we need not feel 
ashamed to use English as a vehicle of knowledge and inter-com- 
miuncation, even though we are a free people. 


As the Engiisli poet lias said it: 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more,” 


We could not love English and Sanskrit so much if we did not 
love GUI’ Bengali or Tamil or Marathi or Assamese more. 


p 


4 
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It is just a kind of narrow nationalism or x^atriotism in blinkers 
that would consider English as anii-Indian or anti-national. ^ We 
have been, and shall continiu* to be, most inlensely national and 
X)atriotic with English. English will enable us to be even more 
truly Indian, understanding and appreciating the beario'/s 'f our 
civilisation, thm wo w('uid be able to become witliont OiO; great 
vehicle of inleilectualism'.for trial is what English Ins becorne lor 
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and science t'leir own. Instead ibrowing away, we 
should cultivate it and make it more usefnl hi ('ur n el Kara;. vv’':e]l- 
beiiiig Tlio’e are liundreds ot ttniusands of Indians wim dn not think 
tliat the use oi Engii‘d'i as a (STem'sn language in the pi’esent age, 
with the historical circumstances and hisUndcal necessitg^ in the 
background of India, will in any wmy be derogatory to ihe self- 
respect of India: and a gj’eat many of our foremost tbouglit-jeaders 
are of that opinion. 

(vii) Our Englis!] Heritage in India—its ali-embraeing Character. 


There is one ]:)oint which most of our politicians and ardent lingu¬ 
istic nationalists clamouring for the removal of English fail to 
understand. The Indian intellectual, whether in North India oi" 
Bengal or Maharaslilra or Tamil Nad, who wants to retain English 
in our education and in certain higher levels of our public life, does 
not do so out of a spirit of perversity, of ‘‘cussedness”, or of dena¬ 
tionalisation, or to perx)etuate a class domination, or again out of a 
failure to appreciate his own national culture, Ele is on the other 
hand consciously or unconsciously, actuated by a very deep intel¬ 
lectual and humanistic idealism which sees in English the means 
to improve his inner bering by finding easy access to the best and 
noblest thought and ae.sthetic expression of the entire world of Man, 
apart from the largest amount of positive scientific knowledge. There 
is behind this attitude a high sense of spiritual values wdp’ch does 
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Tile desH-e to eliminate English from the Indian 
on two rnernai attuuaes: (1) there is tire \nl:erior y eompkn hat 
11 we use English, winch is not an Indian ianguag . ue sna^^^^^ 
face before other nations; and (L) we ^ ^w not 

eyes to trie fact that India is a ”^‘^^\d-hngua-^s.. Ic ^ willing 

horn , w is ‘also a third attitude, tairly 

wide-spread, which IS that ol Hindu or , ^dus,in| owaodow/-^^ 
attitude reluses to see anything good in me f^^disa.m of num ^ . 
and will not admit the Hinduaom (or Islam) in 

O,- h^<"('w Imni Europe. It womd advocate i.-.ola,:on ioi rnaia 
Hr-"niitSer oi e.vpannoii of her culture and its strengthenmg whi 

;;T T:™,,S ivln, ..he ohthd,;; h. yyTu“.‘::"'.'.m- 

tion from the oii-side world. Bin as it nnas . ..oil y 
forlaoly out of place and out of dale m rntn cni m 
c;.-t on ef a free IiKl'a, we shall ignore Hijs Iniul altiluu... ii \.a.h 

of erv.rse a'different matter for Sanskrit, and to « f^ 

Persian As a poiyelot country, if v/e use Enghsii n. certam 
domaini whe-e wc do not have a ct.mmon language and wir..nx> oi^ 
languages have not as yet come up to toe 'i, 

our ir-rt ever it. Rverv State in India VvU.a ovv.'i na 

‘ a:^ h' ^r'ltiam ^ X ‘Ssis f 

Imclilmy: 5ust as’we have I^ken ovciymo^mn 

'n't^riS-atoiv!5rw9 hax9 iakin'mm: from English our entire 
sy.tcm of law and judiciary and oI public admimstratim^^^ ‘'cannot 
imm,.uu;c naturally hai. come with dv; sc. 

throw away what may be desermed as ,,9?9 vari- 
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life. Using Erighsl;. where it is rimllv of sciu'iee to us, sOmld 
be looked upon and c.'mnot be looked upon as an.i-na, ,onal. 

Tbi- -s a oueclion of menial make-up and avtiludw Of courus, 
bv ■tlunine our present young generation along hnes wbicn wi!! 
complelelv eschew English, the mentality might oe changed m., 
Xtt lie going fe substitute in its placed Are we c-ery m-pie.' 

now with the'results? Everybody h.ftehd'P';t:.,:'p 

Indian education the restriction or omlssioii ol Engludi has < ... i 
in a serious deterioration in standards. .4 progre;,sivc i.-m .>yy 
of the intellectual horizon, where it should expand more aiu 'a am^ 
in a free India, is to be noted among our high .school auu ■-oii, 
students V> an' alarming extent. There is an increasing 


of 
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interest in all-India happenings and in world events (except in 
some limited spheres among a small number of students), and 
regionalisni and even parochialism are encroaching upon the 
domains of a broad and enlightened nationalism and a cultured 
internationalism, with slogans of all sorts stifling the sense of 
actualities, With English properly taught, there is a mental alert* 
ruae;, an atUvude ol intelligent interest in all things and a generally 
higher level oi efriciency wliich belie the accusations made against 
EngiiSh. A judicious combination of the mother-tongue and English 
gives the best results. In a free India, the free and unfettered. 
advanr*e in intelh'ctual equipment, i/o matter whatever is the 
siehirvi.. should not be made subservient to the fetish of an Indian 
■'u.rIf we do this, being over-sen time rial or over-sensitive 
e.- le.vour of an Indian languago, aband-i'oaag or restricting the 
irtechuin rei- Unr acquisAinri of knowledge wlii.cli Indie now 
‘•jss„ \‘a‘ sluti.! do so a: our peril. The folkiwmg observalions of the 
';n!! r (fir-s'r'rurient in its^ Ecpiy to the Corrirnission’s Question 
a lu'e/e.is; “file- (iSintinuanc:.' oi' .English a.s a co.mpuI- 
' cw'-'orisus! y .e.r-d UriUvmrsiiy siege is tikeiv t.o broaden 

^ (n'hsMik of the educated class and thus to exercise a healthy 
^'^^■iranec:a7ierU: of national euituro through the media 
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rn. fifte Iiifellecaial and Fohtiral Life of India. 

:^'i tliere- .is iio inle-lleciual tradition of anv signi.ricancO' 

wh.ch we can associate vuth Hindi, and neither the Hindi lanrmaee 
has any cultural or polhlcal pre-eminence. The dev'cloi^ment"’of^a 
pardiCLihir langiiage by (iidowmg it with expressivenem aw:l liierarv 
eswellence is the business of those who speak it, and not of those 
wmo acqu re it for oblainmg bread-winning jobs. Quite a he of 
swTOmenta] gush we liear in connex.d)n with the develoDm-nt of 
iimch through the co-operation of non-Hindi peoples acquiring 
rundi. Hoav can compulsory Uhidi for non-Hindi speakers hHp jtp 
course,^ there were and are still, some non-Hindi verilers’ 
wo'mv'"' Maharashtrians and Panjabis, who made note- 

) ‘tt'' [f ail whiuions to Hindi. So, manv foreigners, too, did that 

Tamil and Bengali and Oriya and Marathi The 
thus sometimes ;iaid upon 

Hn gesture, to persuade them to take up the 

additional buidcm of learning the language and eiving it the promi- 

to mak^ But moderMsinI anfhlSs. 

and inXellectually satisfying, is primarily the work of those who 
spe a ' he language and understand through inheritance or through 
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very close application its subtleties and nuances and nervous quali¬ 
ties as a means ot expression. A Heritage of Intellectual Pre-emi¬ 
nence in Hindi still bes in the womb of the Future, and until and 
unluss this Heritage is created and acquires a meaning not only for 
Hindi-using peoples but also for the Indian. Man everywhere, it will 
be absolutely futile to seek to replace English by Hindi, ^j'he Hindi 
speakers must be also leaders in thought and culture and science in 
India if they are to make their language sriiitable for expressinr*' the 
thought and culture and science of Modern India. Exclusiveness 
will be baneful for it, and Modt'niism is nothing if it is not based 
on an IntellecLuai Appioach to Phings, on Uni versa iLsm or a desire 
and an abilily to make one’s very own all thc‘ great and rood things 
thought and said and done by Man at any tiriK^'and in any are and 
on an Imaginativeness which can enable us to put ourselva's in 
others’ place, to undc-rsland their point, of view. Tru/ Hindi-sneak- 
mg peop’o aiming to make Hindi great among the world’s Imigu- 
ages wifi, have to cini.ivate (a.s niueh as otne'r !)coplcs in India, and. 
fox th(' maitex of toai, people anvwlj'.'re i.n liie modern 

virtues of Intellectualisrn, U3i.iversa(isrn and li.r.n.griation in ail 
splieres of lire. It is a great responsilkliiy I'or Hindi Lgmakors who 
wxrut to rna’ve Hindi i’tq)jace English in llw Iridiaii scene, T can only 
bring to tiicir .notice the great prayer of Rabindrmn:!th Taeore: 

Tomar pataka, iare dao, 
rare bahibarc gtkad; 

Voucnsaie to tliose to whe.ni h .'.''ju enri'ust Your banmar alse, 
the strength (sakti) to caiTy it”. .. 

the situation, as we are now realising it, Is a very peculiar one 
indeed, r.Iere is a language winch is in no wny superior to the 
other languages of India. Everybody, Including its own speakers 
and its most ardent supporhrrs, ruefuliv admits thai t is not vet 
ready ()r up-to-the-mark for I he role it vdll have to play. We rnust 
all take a plunge into it, leaving something \vhich was quite clear 
and definite and helpful. Present-day Hindi as a medium of expres¬ 
sion :S not yet precise and well-developed enough, so that could 
become in the immediate future a real vehicle for the whole of 
India in both the HuiTianities and the Sciences., There are. for 
instance, some three or four conflicting ideologies regarding its 
essential vocabulary of science and culture, and even of common 
parlance. We should take lesson from the tragedy of Urdu in 
Hyderabad State during the last years of the Nizam Shahi regime 
As It has been said by Sri K. M. Munshi: “It is imnortant that the 
pressure of propaganda as regards the timedimit should be relaxed 
m the interest of Hindi itself as well as the Unity of India At the 
same time, it must not be forgotten that if India has to stand com^ 
petit ton with the world in rritellecf.ual equwmcnt, it cannot do ovlv 
with a second-clfws linguistic instrument, ivhich is yet in the vroc-w 
of malzingd^ ' ^ " 

(ix) The JekvH raid Hyde Character of Hindi both as a Regional 
Language and as the proposed Official Languag<> of India is 
directly responsible for Linguism in the Country. 

political and other leaders ’n Ihr 
Hindi States have been supplanting English by Hindi has nothing 
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of a real pan-Ind:an nationalism about it. Non^iindi speakm^^ 
peoples, not at ail enthusiastic for Hindi, will be pardonea if th^ 
ih iik that it is primarily for iheir own advantage that liiiiai- 
Jokers are eage^ to hav 4 their own languap as 1^.0 la^uage of 
the Indian Union. Tiiey may not fully understand n--tiie\ ma.> 
vaeuclv sense it, but they would not like to be told about it, ana 
naturaiiv would protest most Yirtuousiy, if tins is rubbed iii. u 
they necU not feel very virtuous over it by thinking Uiat .hey me 
briiieint; about tiu' unity ol India by driving out isngiisii by Hindi. 
It heeonv'S vei'v comforting for our conscience Vviien some unmis¬ 
takable cidYtmlages m the material world can be combmed wntii 

soiiK' iiigh ideal..wlien what is just our own cause becomes ^aiso 

Cxoti s caus»e. Cons.denng the advantage.:), iinmeuiate aijd long 
teriiu which et'crybody can envisage for them, tne .inipatiCiiee of 
a iargc' section ol tne liinciietpcakmg peot^ie wilii the non~i.iiridi 
people;-; lor not sis,/wing same lervoUf' tor liindi is a very sad 

coriini'entary on the uller incapacity on itie part ol the formci to 
urideiol<ind the point of view (h large masse.:; el their own fellow 
cooniryn'ien. We must how'cvcr admit that a number of supipoiteis 
of Hindi are to be found among non-Hindi people also-people' wno 
are against Enghsh, but such persons will always give the iirst 
prefeK'UCe to their ovui ianguage, so iar as education and public 
alTairs in their own Stales are concerned- 


example vrhich the Hindi people have set before India 
ble: ‘’Our own langiiagc before any other". Advocates 


TiiC example vHiich the Hindi people have set before India is 
admirable: ”Our own Imgiiagc belore any other". Advocates oi 
liimii siiould not feel distressed or sorry or angry il the example as 
set by the Hindi Stales is sought to be scrupulousL\^ followxid and 
eriii.ilated by the ]X'opie of the non-Hindi States _m demanding a 
siunl'cr rr 'sition tor tn.^h' own languages. The logical consequences 
L‘:\'aTT)':)ie \vh ch lias bee:a iirv.-.l siio\\'.‘i to the rest of India by 
[p/' 11'’ d State's in swiiehi?'g on "-o irioir molher-tengue cannot be 
non~l].md^ Slates'"' Thewe, narurahy by the same argu- 
D-] mil- "-.•p.'d I'inatcularlv th/,-' argurTcrr;,! iliat we' nwisL meet the 
rnuw ■ of tlio neople, our i'^’W nia.rers, lhro:sgh thefr own mother- 
tnreer ■ ihe' vai’ious ’•cgi’'n;:h languaiysss will be u:;cd as the most 
tiling as of'flccal hipp'Li'.ea'-'s of t‘'a'ir respective Sbaliss, and in 
obi pps.-b-.jp "ccrir:iiiUs. u"'ey ”/i!l ysW be in a ‘mor,d to take 

t(j riopg as a, subst'tiUe for Engbsii became of the very 
nnur.' of the two languaees, one as a s.ti':l \indeveluped one 
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as the source oii ail rnodorn Knowhxko'^. The argu- 
rmu-t aduut Hmdi because it is an Indian language 
-li'di l;)ocause il is fo’.'oiyn in ori.gin will leave them. 


To’.'Oign in origin w 


ermea, 
hrntt 


1.10 iiiitranse^ysu u.se Hindi in I he Hind^ States whll split 
' bviQ a '--(vvios of indenondent linguistic States. If w'-e seek 
wciV witli Engksh .:d this stage in our public life and our 
v'ithin Kh 15 or 20 years, rcygirdmg the proposed tiiTuv 
sorneihiiv''; sacrosanct, and considering also the Constitu- 
sacrosanci in lb’s matter, the TJndy of India, in which this 
rejoices at the present day in spite of diversity of language, 
seriously hampered and perliaps destroyed. 


SiV Witil 
v'hhin 
somethin 
icrosanci 


What the future pattern for or relationship among the Indian 
Regional iairgiiages, Hindi and English will be cannot be chalked 



0Ut or underlined with certainty or assurance just at the present 
moment, when we take note of the present dislurbed situation. 
Ulilrnaiely it may be that as a language lijidi wull bec<aTie a great 
instrument of science and thought and will tiien be in a posibion to 
obtain the willing homage of people all over India, and th('n it will 
be m a position o) rcplacr* English. This vnll be a (orisininrianun 
devoLitiy to be wished. Bui it may be both English and ilindi, eaiSi 
er vre may jind it praciica] and recessarv to 
continue English only, in the iields of higher administration, educa¬ 
tion. etc. Whatever may be the ultimate pattern, let us the 
prer nt have slov^ and cei'tain Evolution, and not quick and unc;‘T„ 

tain devolution, as our policy. Let us proceed alone iJie liiie. of 

least resistance, contima^ English, and avoid inierdineirstic contrm 
yeiry which is bound to come up through the dual posit on of Hindi 
Hogionai Language, elloctive onl'\' in its own arirn are! as 
the /vii-India Oilic.al lainguaee wliicn must have a siiDcrior pori- 


t-.et irs go on developing all our language 
Hindi on a voluntary basis all over India. 


and ni'ojx 


(x) . English and Hindi in it!;e AdministralJon of Law and Jus!,ire. 

In lIic, Admi I jisti al.'on of Law and Justice it hrcs liren ef^^'ieirilly 

the considered oiDinion of people wlw iiave the autho-- "f f s)xrik 

on ihe subject that immediately it will not be possibe g;) 'Hhidl 

to take up f.he place of English. Indeed, it will not ux, She for 

a iemg, long t.'rne to come. Tlie arnouni of wor]; tiiat fr - ' be difv' 

is enormous. Iirst. a pioper technicru vocabulary h:is to be !)uilt 

by 'ifnglisli tlnaairri gcr: 


■anings of pardcular technierd "terms, cannot 


up, and what lias beem 
ustv ?-dr ])i*eciSo n 

irnicruited into a selected Hindi overnigiii. Vq u*i 

vcn.u.'srl to give .^’eriousay a tim(^-lunit for tiif;. and C'’.’ 
admdred Iho noces.sisy of keejiing on Engll'h untiT'd] the !' 
acts are translated into Hindi and tlie luv journals ha\e i-- 
be (‘(.cnpiled and translated and tfr.-n puiilisliO-;] in ’IFimi; 
resuft will be no one knows, bui of c-m-se eveio’cne awII srf-." 

^^^orth tryinm ].Lit la; the tiJai tioain not'in the l'-x;; 
aiorog l)i]t elsewhere also. For the rami-ITindi St:^t-'s Vg 
malmythe law ^baccessible to the nirississ'f the samef 
lang'u.ages. It lias been acccptr*d js'? 
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individuals hv't in' ]ua'he 
while walking on bare eartti 
earth with .sifins. I'each Eng 

in law and (d.hor pr(,fe.ss[ons; raliier than .seek to tra.nsd-np ,i„. pnf-.. 
mass ol necessary Uaylish legal and judicial Utenduro on the' tIv,- 
as admmT.stcred rn India into Hindi and the other Indian Irimwc—. 
^ oar legal sy.stem and legal 'tjoughl liad nothing to do with tC,,-! ' g 
pen it would have been a diirerent m,otter. Enfdi.sh will no t..,'p 
. have M be the basis and background lor m.any year..: to coin'- d, ouj- 
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legal set up. We recoil when we think of the appalling expense in 
crores of rupees which will be involved in what we would consider 
to be a useless waste. Let us seriously think of the present economic 
situation in India and not give this unnecessary and unbalanced 
priority to a language which is not in esse but only in posse. 

But we can of course make a cautious beginning, and st^art by 
first seeking to translate all future bills and acts (as drafied in 
English for Die sake oi: precision) botli into Hindi and into the 
regional langiiavgis. 

“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Oit gang agiey''— 

1 cannot help feeling that instead of letting things take their 
cliance as Necessity and/lnevitabiiily weaild modify theoTi, in niatters 
which are the control of any Clovernmenl, instead of followrng 

if'c' sciio i)s>iky of Idissez f(hre when lite psychological factor is so 
lownno'oi iiio Slate should nc>t try lo wirip u}.) the pace with 
a |yj» pie a.r yet pared, and nut yet free,: trr-rn iaterit jcaioitsies 

niva naOi i'ovvoi.'.iS'C.'-; ctiaJ 'paarectiiitl p)v.ili.'ic)iisirjs. ilie elthaorale prL:'Scrip“" 
ii.ee: re.'pir'.i.np; die cha.nge-(rrer by graded stages vvitliln 5, 10, Jo or 
p') \acai-;c 'tmi tlie carvifinly titougfit unt ^ iia ongiosed to brmg this 
ali^rnt a.s, »ouickiy as possii:)le, all bs'C-ana iiiirncaning when we 
i n' liie iriental tiackgroinid. and liiC .;r/ir*'oal bases which must 
vac-”'''];!*- lh'.‘ lira; aloiip which t’rnngs. wah: riiove. 

(xO (wjieral AdministratioiK Indnsb-y and Trade. 

in olIs Ge.ma-al Adn'iinhkratk)n, in certain vimi services 
Acc'onriis and Audit, responsibio oiUcers fiave aiways expressed tiien; 

c:.i;.)i.i,bk and kmr' never seemed lo oe happy ever in.rtojiuding even 

some I icing olfleers. Olricers spo.;iic.:e, noml liir.l) languages 

gt-n^eral 1 ’da:!, not care to give ihe-r jtars- C'.d. mc'WS iiroes::;; pressed 
i'or Tnis rnee.a.,' i'or lie.ving Hindi in Id';' Acid,]',.: skis i.rriquestionaitly 
put a certain amount of fear and diffi(l...:nce fn il;c min(.is or our top- 
rarhdng oil)cers wlio s])eak (;ther langua .a- ' dam Hindi. E'or obvious 
reasons tliey do rr a care to nr venture ..cjmis m.u ilieir minds. The 
Report lias suggested ways and means to immove diflicuities in the 
wav of establishing Hindi. Tire cost in the loss of efficiency and in 
general set-back in the administration, apart from the- waste of 
money, are factors which sliould make us think twice in the matter. 

In Industry and Trade, with botli the national and the private 
^oc ; ormraiing; side by side in adl the States of India using the 
vaibtus kinguages, and with foreign participants continuing to 
co~i!pmate i:)oth with the State and with private capitalists, the 
I’mm.iiioii of English will be very vital. The views of the different 
bdiambers of Commerce in the country in this matter are in favour 
of Engiis'ri being continued, side hy side with Elindi as necessity 
arises. 

(xii) Medium for Examinations for All-India Services—English, 
flindb the Regional Languages. 

It has been sugge.sted that ultimately Hindi is to be the sole 
language for All-India Civil and other Service Examinations. 
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Speakers and users of Hindi will also be given precedence over 
speakers of the other regional languages, in being given the legal 
right to sit also for the local Public Services Examinations in non- 
Hindi States. So long as the speakers of non-Hindi languages will 
not be able to make Hindi virtually their own language, they will 
certainly continue to be at a definite disadvantage before those who 
speak Hindi. Imagine what will happen if this Recommendation is 
implemented from the Centre. Hindi-speakers from Panjab to Bihar 
and from Sub-Himalayan tracts to the Deccan will have the right 
to sit for the States Public Service Examinations in West Bengal, 
Assam, Orissa, Andhra, Madras, Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra and 
Gu jarat. Thereby they will have the whole of India as their terrain. 
% But speakers of other languages will helplessly look on. They will 

not usually be able to exercise their theoretical right to sit for the 
States Services Examinations in other States as it would be too tall 
• an order for them to qualify adequately in Hindi, giving the go by 

to their mother-tongue and to English, for this purpose. Tim 
immediate result of this in the non-Hindi States is bound to take 
the form of drastic regulations in .self-defence, seeking to exclude 
Indian nationals from other States from any chance of joining their 
relevant State services on the grounds of boih language and domicile, 
as it operates already in some of our States (Hindi-speaking States 
included). This kind of mutual exclusiveness and intolerance will 
thus be fostered by the unthinking desire to impose Hindi every¬ 
where, and will be a bad thing for the Unity of India as a whole. 

This will be a great injustice to all the peoples in India whose 
moi horUongue is not Hindi. The use of all the 14 languago.s of the 
Union lor All-India Civil Service and other examinations will destroy 
the Unity of India that has been achieved through the higlier cadres 
in the Administration, as it will be impossible to maintain any form 
of standard for the examination itself. So also tlu' idea of fixing 
quotas for the various linguistic areas will bring about irreparable 
deterioration. To meet the linguistic disabilities of the non-Hindi 
candidates, special grace marlrs to help them vdicn Hind: becomes 
the language ot the Examinations is a ridiculous proposition. 

Administrative Efficiency and Unity of India should not be 
sacrificed in this way l)clore the altar of Hindi. But if in spite of 
'/■ everything Hindi speakers are given the privilege of having their 

language admitted as a medium for All-India Services Examinations 
beside English, it will be difficult to prevent speakers of the various 
regional languages from demanding the same privilege. They will 
also take their stand on the formal declaration of policy by the 
Congress in favour of this proposition which was announced a short 
while ago. And this will destroy the Administrative Unity of India. 

I am definitely of opinion that for at lea.st a long number of vears, 
English should continue to be the sole languaqe for our All-India 
Services Examinations, and no other language 'of the Union, Hindi 
included. There .should of course be compulsory papers in Hindi for 
non-Hindi candidates, and a compulsory'paper'in a Modern Indian 
Language as in Schedule VHI of the Constitution (excepting Urdu) 
for Hindi-speaking candidates. Those Universities which have 
restricted or are restricting the study of English and are switching 


on to Hindi, Gujarati, Oriya, Telugu or other regional languages, 
must make provision for English for preparing their students tor 
these All-India Services Examinations. This is the only way to 
maintain Unity of India through the Services. 

S|)eakers of Hindi, wiU> t/ie esi.ablishmerit of Hindi in tiie manner 
whie*i is Cisnt^'rniilaled in tin' Repo!'t, wiM—(1) haA’'e tlie opti^s/n to 
have hioii’ (sluealton as well as exarninai.'(jns For Ali-lsKiia Se}’\nees 
enii'ativ us iii'S’r ^awn lan.-aiar-e; (2) liiee will noi as Ikc’ Id oart 
(V-,ryi; ’s^ I;-':' roguiretJ to learn an / o'd' In. It.an lai'w;ua!S‘ ?'y 

w'^v ^)f !)' is-ecavg the ')dva';,fages tl.ev r, Sv-i’.’e. \‘'/!ide -1 nwli 

syxalnns: ’S’ !! l»e saddl'-fl anotiis:?’ 'gr'e>'e vr-oed li::' no 

inlclieciual vsdne or n-o for tiienn Hindi-sacd-a-; , ved d? troe to use 
lha;*: ".s’ns;iirn jea'-e-dw' sow'o ot.lier snbj^'Ci er :-nle<*ci ' an.d :n this 
tlics' vv;'"di ;'W' olace.! if'id d.y'O •;;!]l-v -jra* endiar;^< iv at a pla.’S' (h 
a':i\air'e.n (yvr'.s d:p |-u;:wjt gy- g. [uivyocs'lcci drat 

in d-. I /.;■ son.' ,' od.er !'■ iao' raneuaes-, a ywa^'-n- e;-:dure wid be 
iseyr n'.rr '‘w ol-yrn^^is (d the non-Hindi speakers by making 
S' 11:0 i'il or S'-'*'' S.oo’; raern;' laegnaee' oialica t'':)ry lHr;di spe;: kers. 
'r:r' ' d : y j ecea tc; .'dnvlv S'OTse enl'Ora] SLd'jecd d t^mv 

rh->i:ssrr i!':;;!id a f.:':'*;a.eo-. f*,e; d-M:'ir ('"sre-’ri''n''tions.i for irst' 
s(r-v\'r-s, re ■r'tleiro of (’d):v]p:d,:;,:-/ Tdnd] (‘oy n''n-Heeai students :rnd 
caou’di'^U. r \ Wins! hcr'nn d'o] •n.as;ine/'s ru'id, rv'eif'h ’ dl •'•ns ' '-r an 
r?rr d, d'V 'b'*"*! no: pre---r'!0.in::'T'!ce in r' cnh’''.nrri ’ . ’ e- ni.? 

' ^ ■ei'e.: ■>. rnrf ering ne -dfidu edsabi‘'str.-. ^e'i i',’on-UueU' sire we’s 
'^dv r‘r'dd-,rl \e:lh an eiriW'eessMrv trnrdee. d'be ('(-ntrre't wdh 
n-'e- tbrnii s:'',wthny o>.'^'\]}\o wid :.)e i.eiec'rr'e fd ;< rM ,n-Hdid' sn:r':"';:']’s 
vr’i' O’ sd.' I-: 'd e’-'rjrd''' Hindi as Hirrdi odd be 111;:: r'sed' e.:.e of 

(s- ■ 'I'Mia'i^'W ;r’-’di vdll h.:wr' e-,, an'nver nr i'r\': in !’'ied .is 

wdb /'.--neyy'' irac,-;- 1hic^-,r) rr a ner’''nT d;/'.:;d.,nn:!(er";r* (ti) w 'di 

tlm :-d.;bdrrrrl rrh in;r;d^-'he'd!v' uieri '^;:; fe;'!'d'.-n <e’ Hindi thv'y will 

Ur:--;--:'-: in '-,: r >e-v y Wey ..bet Hinr!d-srn:drd-rs s-nderds will ])r ebr^rwd 
I o. 


'idS ' e ri'w.id'"’- wluHf nen-Hdwb ;rv^ydyy;-. -aemd eoriirrlynlrtp 
W'di r'-'rv:!: ;.e d« ir:';.,!!':*');;'■ ]o^'\rir:\o er«onet 'd.-in) r y iirtc?Iw'bual 

O'” O',•;d rv'r-•wd■' 'oer^ d w‘d-'e r- 'we‘’e''V‘ C'rim n> go S]v...ken 

('■■■ r :nhw:-d e. ,d a b,.-ya n.yal-itre were.-' O’-bdr-yrdv da^ Ir-neiregc 

.'t g.. '’f-d ■■■’;■; S; y . ;y\ ;•{ y gyyp j 1 ] fS' ( g t » U f 1 ’ 0 ^ 1 ,) t g, .'• j.ilV ' )Yl 

O' nw. •’ Wily,ere ooo a la wn <»[ la-’wver drag h-''‘'“';re d is 
r'^euv O;’'.- de*: ;''d:e with nK;n-_‘V swardir-d b^y dv' Union e:s a wlrlbr 
■•/id irrw' to pev a ta.e to kcej:) yorerself, your language a:nd 
O'.it' /' ' '/I yre'- muteri'd a(b''”ra<a'. pcaaTiru'ii n■ 1 r iwide'}' the 

"u' d')’" rsf ;.' ;(y n:■]' briyuag'^ '"d, reduradv,. also of tlie ]:ie' ,.nle 
V/ er iy ’bled, wid ]:)e e^ ■ ' .ennediate reecti^'-; of non-Kindi 
pe.Ti^^' a'tuati'ua of Hindi as a substdute for enher Engbst> or 
ib- “ ' e a->|)pyp .gyr rcg''^/nal la.rrguage; in. nonStates is not 
\v:i':bei:^ hi/' :;e of po.^r-vib;;]Hies, .i.iow or e'ren ret a rbsiairt future. 
Tld;;^ :\'-r}{'(:' .:• • naa'.rnatf'ly :■/ v/bolly ign'/red da th-"' Report, which 
is rye ib' :e ’'-s e isiied that Hindi must be made 1hr> dlanguage, 
eve:-' ii ii enmel lake the phwe of the Unique Nadonai Langu:\ge 
immediately oi- in the future. 
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(xiii) The Language of the Cenlral Legislature: Difficulties and 
Disabilities of non-Hindi Peoples. 

It has also been seriously proposed by aimost. all Hindi'-speaking 
witnesses and by a few others that Hindi should be the language of 
the Central Pariiament, alttiougii it has been graciously conceded by 
tliern tliat the regional languages may be largely used in iegi:slaturcs 
of the diilerejit States. Speeches in tlie re'.d.eri'U ianguages and in 
English will liovvU^ver be :dk)wed to be made' in the Centra] Legis- 
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thought process is working. We should be careful from the very- 
beginning. Sometimes it is mere thoughtlessness or want of vision, 
but it creates mischief nevertheless, and leads to misunderstanding, 
to say the least. The use of Hindi legal terminology can be brought 
to perfection only if the State High Courts, in addition to the Central 
Supreme Court,‘have all their proceedings in Hindi; this was put 
forward as one of the reasons for making Hindi the language of 
Provincial High Courts, where people did not understand Hindi as 
yet: and the persons who made this proposal never thought that that 
prospect—developing Hindi at the expense of the regional language— 
could not be received with pleasure by non-Hindi speakers. 


(xiv) The Tw'o Pictures: A Statement of Contrasts. 

In the matter of setting up a Modern Indian language as the 
official language of India, it is clear that two sharply contrasted and 
mutuailv oppo.sing sets of ideas are moving the mmds of people in 
India. There is one certain fundamental agreement among the two, 
namely, tlial the Mother-tongue or the Regional Language .should be 
given 'the precedence in a State in the Indian Union. These ideas 
mav be set forth in two contrasted groups as follows; — 


Hind} g/?, •ak'n[i S:aic^ 


Use Hindi as the Mother- ). 
lonuuc e-r R trioiial I uri- 
ra'Sec (dr the affah-s dn: 
Stale as rnneh as pos'dlslc. 
'rii's will make a trnly de¬ 
mocratic Slate. 

2. Make all 1 dnauistic Minori¬ 
ties in ^hc State learn Hindi, 
as Hindi has heccm.ie tlic 
laneuayc of administration 
ariui cd 11 cation. 


2. Remove English from the 
Hindi-using Slates, and also 
from the non-Hindi States, 
which, t(^ bring about lin¬ 
guistic union, should accept 
Hindi gladlv and thankiully. 


Suites 'ivifh Of her Regional I...a'{in(agcs 
than Hindi 


Use I'arnil or Bengali or Oriya 

i.r Ciujar.iti as tit : Reg^ atal latn- 
guage idr the alTairs of the 
Staac as much as possible. 'Fhis 
u'ill make a truly democratic 
Seiie. 

2. Whth English as the language of 
administration and higher edu¬ 
cation, tlie attitude has been more 
liberal. Now following the 
lead of the Hindi States this 
liberal attitude is changing, and 
Minviritics wall be possibly forced 
to leant the Regional Language. 

3. Making a Regional I.anguage like 
Elindi the pan-Indian speech to 
take the place of English is 
frought with latent danger in 
many directions, and will not be 
a practical proposition. Hindi as 
yet has no intellectual or cul¬ 
tural significance—for non-Hindi 
peoples. 



Hmdi-spuikmg Sfafes 


S/aics With Other Regional Languages 
than Hindi 


4. Hindi will not aflcct the just 
claims and interests of the 
non-Hindi States in any 
way, and ?heir ttrievances if 
Hindi is established and be¬ 
comes operative as the Offi¬ 
cial Language of the Union, 
are mostly imaginary. They 
can master Hindi much 
quicker than English. 


5. Hindi should be taught com¬ 
pulsorily to all non-Elindi 
peoples, preferably from the 
primary stage, and most 
certainly from the secondary 
stage. But Hindi people 
need not learn some other 
Model n Indian I.anguage. 
As ‘‘ tlie people of the Lan¬ 
guage they sh.c-uld be 
exempt from -his unneces¬ 
sary burden, and they mav 
more fruitfullv spend the 
time in learning some more 
useftii subject like Sanskrit 
or Linguistics, and English 
or Russian. 


6. Time, money, energy all 
should be freely given by the 
M. of H.A.—'20 


4. Hindi as the pan-Indian language 
as envisaged in the Ques/ionnaire 
and the Recommendations will 
profoundly act as an adverse force 
in the development of the other 
languages of India. F(>r the 
South, in spite of the Sanskrit 
words, Hindi is almost as foreign 
as English. The siiuarion "is 
slightly better in Bengal, and 
possibh' also in Orissa, Assam 
and Alaharashtra. People will 
gladly continue to learn English, 
and not Hindi, because of the 
intellectual wealth that will be 
opened up t(^ them by English. 
Besides, the use of Hindi' will 
for e\’er make non-Hindi speakers 
Second Class Citizens in the Re¬ 
public, and that only because of 
their language. 






Hind! States, it should be taught 
optionally, and at a hi;.rher stage, 
preferably the higlt school or 
college. Each State is to find out 
w’hat wc'Lild be good for its pet^ple. 
The problem for West Bengal or 
Assam is not the same for Gujarat, 
foi Alaharashtra is nor the same 
for A'ladrUvS (vr Lera la Blenativ- 
jng the proposal to make a non- 
H i nd i I.an gu age conq) u 1 sory 

from the secondary stage for Hindi- 
speaking students implies, to say 
tJie least, a misunderstanding of 
the value of non-Hindi lan¬ 
guages. 1 his sliows want of a 
spirit of - Gi^^e and Take 
There should be quid pro quo, 
and the balance should be held 
even, H i n d i can n o t c o m p c n s ate 
for the lack of Sanskrit or Lingins- 
tics or English or Russian in 
non-Hindi areas. 


6. The non-Hindi Slates are not 
convinced that it will be any 
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Hindi-speaking States States with Oilier Regional Langtniges 

than Hindi 


non-Hindi peoples to ac¬ 
quire Hindi in place of Eng¬ 
lish, and TO develop it and 
make it a great language. 

7 . Hindi must be the dominant 
language in every sphere of 
public (and if suitable also, 
social) life in India. 


8 . The Nagari script should 
become the pan-Indian 
script for all languages. The 
Roman is to be eschewed. 


9 . Hindi is the natural heir to 
the native culture of India, 
and will foster that culture 
ever>wi^here : all languages 
could most easily come un¬ 
der the umbrage of a pan- 
Indian culture of which 
Hindi must be the main 
^^ehicle. 


use. In fact most non-Hindi peo¬ 
ples consider it a waste of time 
and energy to learn Hindi instead 
of English. 

7 . In lieu of Sanskrit, Sanskritic 
Hindi may be accepted as a symbol 
of Indian Unity just for formal 
and decorative purposes, in pan- 
Indian state or ceremonial oc¬ 
casions, always accompanied by 
translations in English and/or 
Regional Languages. 

8 . The matter cannot be disposed of 
so summarily. There are weighty 
reasons for the retention of the 
local regional scripts, and there 
can be only a voluntary acceptance 
of the Nagari as an optional or 
additional script, as the Report 
itself has suggested. 

Many people in non-Hindi areas, 
and some in Hindi areas too, think 
that the simpler Roman script 
will be a better proposition for 
Indian languages rather than the 
complicated Nagari, bringing im¬ 
mediately to all Indian languages 
all the modern advantages of the 
Roman. 


9 . The non-Hindi peoples have their 
gravest doubts. This is a Hindi 
mentality, and an Urdu mentality, 
as well as a Hindustani mentality. 
There is also a Bengali mentality, 
an Oriya, AsvSamese, Marathi, 
Tamil or Tclugu mentality, each 
with its special character now 
associated with the language and 
its literature, and we believe 
in a federation of all these men¬ 
talities within a pan-Indian, men¬ 
tality, not in their being do¬ 
minated by one type only. All 
the various petals when intact 
contribute to the existence and 
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Hindi-speaking Stares States with Other Regional Languages 

than Hindi 


the beauty of the flower as a single 
entity; and you cannot cover up 
the beauty of a grassy meadow 
carpeted with flowers of many 
hues by daubing the whole place 
with sacred cowdung : to quote 
Rabindranath Tagore’s simi¬ 
les. 

10 . We know under what circumstances 
Hindi got its place in the Consti¬ 
tution. Hindi was not adopted by 
an elected Parliament, and if we 
are truly democratic about it, the 
question of Hindi should be a 
plank at the next General Elec¬ 
tions with the Congress candidates 
being permitted to use their own 
judgment or that of their sup¬ 
porters in this matter. If the 
trend of events now discloses a 
situation not favourable for Hindi 
among non-Hindi peoples, the 
Constitution should be amended 
(as it has already been done on 
several occasions) and the ques¬ 
tion of an Offlcial or State Lan¬ 
guage for India should be shelved 
for the time being. 


( X^v) How we should proceed—The Immediate Task in Hand. 

I What is sauce for the goose must be sauce for the gander also. 

■ \ The joy and elation of the Hindi-speaking peoples in having their 

\ own language accepted without any rival language in their own 

State is a situation which will be sought to be faithfully follow^ed 
I by non-Hindi States, Under present conditions all that the people 

[ of non-Hindi areas would suggest is that the matter must not be 

I hastened, and no time-limit can profitably be placed in this business. 

As the Hindustani (Urdu or Hindi) proverb says: Joldf-kd kam 
Saintan-ka “A hasty deed is from Satan”, i.c. ‘‘Haste is Waste”, as 
they say it in English. Let us keep as a great ideal before us that 
at a not very distant future, perhaps Hindi may become the language 
most widely understood in India, being accepted voluntarily; and 
then when through the eminence of the Hindi-speaking peoples in 
the arts and sciences, which they may have acquired by then, Hindi 
will become a great language to be a rival of English; and then the 
rest of India may gladly accept it. Now it is like putting the cart 


10 . You can’t escape the Cons¬ 
titution which has made 
provision for Hindi as the 
Official Language of India 
and for its propagation, as 
well as development. It 
will be a sacrilege to touch 
the Constitution, so accept 
the inevitable. 
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before the horse. We could now go on only along the lines of the 
least resistance. The States Reorganisation Commission Recom¬ 
mendations have brought in so much rancour and internecine strife, 
and this certainly is a cause for alarm.. Many of our statesmen have 
suggested that as matters of secondary importance the Reorganisa¬ 
tion of the States and the Replacement of English by Hindi at the 
Centre should be shelved for some time. In any case, nothing Should 
be done by the^ Centre without obtaining from the Legislatures of 
the non-Hindi States an indication of the wishes of the speakers of 
the various regional languages in this matter—through their pro¬ 
perly elected repiesentatives, the members of the State Legislative 
Bodies. 


I tic Ivccommendations that I would like to make to the President 
I have mentioned before. This would upset the apple-cart of those 
WHO ai‘e banking upon the removal of Englisli by Hindi in the Centre 
and possibly also in the non-Hindi States, not to speak of the Hindi 
btates. Tne Gov'Crnment has started a vigorous campaign for deve- 
Jopmait oi Hindi and the teaching of Hindi. Tlie residis achieved 
j ^ Hindi are of a meagre quantity and of a 

CioubtiLil (jualit^v fhis is not the iaiilt of the Government—the fault 
IS fisewhei'c. It is largely due to vvuint of ijitcrest. the result of 
rnteJieetual apathy and incornpcLence. Besides, you fcannot modern- 
ise a langLUige by sitting down at dictionary making, preparing aca¬ 
demically the equivalents of modern terms and expressions which 
do not have much place in life. 


I'he public services of an Ali-lndia character, with newly-started 
and unnecessary emphasis on the present personnel becoming adepts 
111 Hindi williin the sliortest period of time, is sure to result in in- 
eihciency m the various departments. At the present moment, non- 
, b ixysonncl m AH-India Services are to be allowed 

one hou. <-fi from their daily duties several times a week for learning 
IliiK 1 bornecimes fne Hindi classes are held in a dilTerent building 
am. t.fuit means diaf not one hour but an hour and a half and some¬ 
times two hours a^'e taken in both transit and class-vmfx An f- 

^‘:^P"‘nted at high salaries to 

IeaCheb rl frr -to \ m Hindi. Thus Hindi-speaking 

a adicx.-, n.du.ally are being benefited, in the first instance For 

running these schools there are other expense.s. The sum to*al of 

estol 'Aibhlb’hi should he considered~and the 

su.l cai oc luvc that ot the proverbial mountain in labour It is 

tof inG dangling in front of them—penalty of hav- 

g heii coniirrnaliou or promotion stopped or delay ed—that is send 

find hG l ^here is no inner urge, such as we can 

iidilhctu-G jG'ot persons appreciate the 

1 . ^ I bf * of Engl.Lsh. It seems as if no price is thouf?ht to 

ih...‘c whlfb .T bnguoge (and inevitablf also 

iukfn") “ tSYiVy of litoratui and 

; . mDiisnea in a position of pre-ernmence. 


The wisest attitude in 
wide prevalence of Hindi 


my opinion should be, considering the 
and the ultimate possibility of a much 



wider group of people becoming acquainted with Hindi, that it would 
be worth while to propagate it and to persuade non-Hindi speaking 
f)eoples to acquire it. But as said before, Hindi speaking peoples 
should also as a gesture of friendliness and a real desire to make 
some sacrifice themselves for the Unity of India—if taking up the 
burden of learning one of the great languages of the country can be 
described as a “sacrifice”—take upon themselves voluntarily the 
study of some one or the other of the Modern non-Hindi languages 
(excepting Urdu). Many people in Northern India, in the Hindi 
domains, think it to be a useless burden, and this view (with its 
implication of impatience and contempt) has been very strongly 
expressed by some. The Report unfortunately has subscribed to it. 
If that is the attitude, a reply in similar terms may be given by non- 
Hindi speakers. On the other hand, speakers of Hindi at the Centre 
and in the Hindi States, coming to know in this manner the various 
languages of the Indian Union, will be in a better position to develop 
their language, which is according to them their ideal. The imple¬ 
mentation of this is provided for in Article 351 of the Constitution 
which suggests a new type of Hindi (at least in its vocabulary) for 
the All-India language of the future. Through translations’ into 
Hindi from the vast mass of literature in the otlier languages of 
India made by Hindi-speakers knowing these languages, Hindi itself 
will be enriched. To en.sure a proper translating cadre, a wide.sin'ead 
and compulsory study of the non-Hindi languages by Hindi-speakers 
should be a part of this scheme for making stronger the unity of 
India through Hindi and her other languages. A good many edu¬ 
cationists and thought-leaders in the Hindi area have agreed most 
gladly to this. Some, like the late Acharya Narendra Deva. insisted 
ti.at this compulsory non-Hindi langugao' for Hindi students should 
be one of the four great languages of the South. But that vrill be 
to expect too much of Hindi-speakers. We shall be the -'kful if tliey 
take up the lighter burden of a North Indian languag 

The Constitution should not stand in the way. No L .stitution 
is immutable in its scope. We have already altered the Constitution 
several times without any compunction. In a very vital matter like 
the Official Language of India, and the intensive campaign to spread 
Hindi, if that in any way tends to weaken the bonds that have 
linked us up (the bonds which v’ere independent of our Modern 
Indian Languages), then, if necessary, the Constitution may be 
amended. As Dr. Harekru.shna Mahatab has suggested: “More atten¬ 
tion should be given to development and popularisation of Hindi 
than the negative work of replacing English”. The Kashmir Gov¬ 
ernment has similarly said: “The emphasis should be on extending the 
use of Hindi rather than placing restrictions on the use of English” 
At the present day, without ahy disturbance, let us maintain the 
status quo, and let us watch what reactions take place in the Hindi 
areas and also in the non-Hindi areas. There are always zealots and 
fanatics who have one particular idea in their brain, and they would 
seek to whip up the pace and force the hands of other people We 
should be careful not to be led by these zealots and fanatics Look¬ 
ing at the matter dispassionately, it is this Hindi business wh’ch has 
become the immediate source of the growing fissiparous tendency 
of Lmguism. May we have the good sense to understand things 
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from a broad vision and not look upon nationalism and patriotism 
as being dependent upon the removal of a useful means of communi¬ 
cation which might not have originated in India but which has now 
been accepted by the larger part of Humanity. 

English has virtually become one of the languages of India, as it 
is tlie home language of an influential and advanced minority group, 
the Anglo-Indians and some Indian Christians of both Indian and 
Foreign Origin, and Indian Jews in many cases; and (what is still 
more importanl) it is still serving us as a modernising and unifying 
leaven for the whole of India. Let Hindi develop with the other 
languages of the Union. Let there be a Central Board for Technical 
Terms which should seek to embrace all Indian languages. But let 
not the present educational, administrative, legal, judicial and 
legislative set up for the whole of India be disturbed and possibly 
desiroyed, and our national, political and cultural Unity seriously 
effected. 


(xvi) Some Definite Suggestions. 

As a sequel to the suggestions for our Recommendations to tlie 
President on the points quoted from the Constitution in the terms of 
reference for the Commission (Section B above), I would most 
emphatically draw the attention of the Parliament of India and of 
the People of India (particularly in non-Hindi areas, and also of 
reasonable persons who are found in sufficiently large numbers in 
:nc Hindi areas too) to the following fundamental matters: 

(1) The choice of Hindi as a language to replace English in our 
pan-Indian alTairs has been hasty—it has meant undue preference to 
a language not in any way more highly developed or advanced than 
;he other great languages of the Indian Union, and which cannot 
now meet the needs which English fulfils. Now, public funds from 
the whole of India are being diverted towards the development and 
proDagation of Hindi, and this cannot but be resented in non-Hindi 
States. 

This is giving rise to a growing Linguistic Chauvinism and (“Hindi 
Imperialism'’ as it has been called) on the one hand, and to passionate 
and jealous Linguism on the other hand in non-Hindi States. This 
is a menace to Indian Unity. We must try to rectify this by any 
means. 

(2) The retention of English will not be against the best interests 
of a free Indian People. As English, as an international language of 
civilisation, will be of help to develop our own languages, for some 
lime to come, it will not be anti-national or unpatriotic to continue 
English where our own languages are not ready. English, side by 
side with the Indian languages, great and small—this is the only 
solution for a polyglot state which strives to retain its basic imity 
while developing its own modem languages without special favour 
for any one of them in particular. 

(3) Hindi (side by side with Sanskrit) may be used for decorative 
purposes and for ce'emonial occasions as a symbol of Indian Unity, 
and iti study should be made optional in non-Hlndl areas after boys 
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and girls in the high school or college stages have acquired some 
control over their mother-tongue and English. Each State will have 
its own policy in this matter. Compulsory Hindi in non-Hindi states, 
if it is thought necessary to introduce it, must go hand in hand with 
compulsory some other Modern Indian Language (excepting Urdu) 
for Hindi States. Allowing Hindi-speaking students to take up 
Urdu will be just helping them to bypass the intention of the pro¬ 
posal. The case of students speaking Urdu is similar, but to avoid 
hardship for them, considering their peculiar circumstances, some 
just and proper device will have to be thought out. The study of 
Hindi as a symbol of the Indian Union may be encouraged in non- 
Hindi States. 


(4) English must remain the language of General Administration 
(retaining^it as medium for All-India Services Examination, of j.he 
Supreme Court and the High Courts, and of the Central Legislature, 
as at present), so long as non-Hindi peoples do not voluntarily take 
to Hindi, and so long as Hindi itself does not come up to the standard. 
For special higher Technical Education on a pan-Indian basis, it 
must also he English. The various States will determine the relative 
nlaces of English and the regional languages. In higher education 
i'or the Stateis there must be bilingualism (English and regional 
language) with special stress on English in both Arts (Economics, 
Politic.s" Philosophy. Linguistics, Sociology. History, Law etc.) and 
Science (General,'Engineering, Military, Aeronautic etc.). 

I am very strongly of the opinion that in order to maintain the 
All-India character of oui University education as well as certain 
unimpeachably high standards which are so vital for intellectual 
advancement of our young men and women, the place of English as 
the medium of instruction, supplemented by the mother-tongue as 
required, should be restored and strengthened all over the country. 
Otherwise what has been so laboriously built up through the devotion 
and self-abnegation of teachers and professors in India for six 
generations will be destroyed, and nothing stable or intellectually 
and academically efficient will be found in its place for a long time 
to come. At this critical juncture in our national life we cannot 
afford to make experiments which do not seem to lead to good 
results. 

For a language like English there must be in my opinion at least 
10 years of study, 6 before the college stage and 4 during under¬ 
graduate stage. The mother-tongue will of course be the first 
language, English the second, and I would suggest in addition a 
classical language for those who would study the Humanities at 
college. Hindi for non-Hindi students—and some other Modem 
Indian langdage for Hindi-speaking students—should be an optional 
language which Secondary and College students should be encouraged 
to study. 

(5) After consulting the non-Hindi States, tbe Constitution of 
India is to be amended in ita section on tbe Of^ial Langijage of the 
indian Union, aeceMary 
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But it may not be necessary to amend the Constitution at this 
stage, if fullest latitude is given to retain English, and if Hindi is 
introduced slowly and gradually and optionally as suggested above. 

( 6 ) English should be given a place in the 8 th Schedule as the 
language of an important community in India. This will be an act 
of belated justice to a small but advanced community of Indian 
citizens; and English has besides a special claim for being regarded as 
one of the Languages of Modern India, in spite of its foreign origin, 
because of its great implications and its services in helping to 
maintain the Unity of India, politically, intellectually, and culturally. 

(7) Other Indian languages are to be added in this Schedule, 
following the wishes of their speakers, and their importance: e.g. 
Sindhi, and Nepali (Gorkhali or Khaskura or Parbatiya); possibly 
also Mailhili and Rajasthani (Marwari); and may be, ultimately, 
Bhojpuri, Magahi and Chattisgarhi. A few languages other than 
Aryan may also have ultimately to be included in the future, like 
Manipuri and Newari (Tibeto-Chinese), Khasi, Santali and Mundari 
(Austric—Mon-Khmer and Kol or Munda), and Tulu, Gondi and 
Oraori (Dravidian). Cf. in this connexion the view expressed b}^ the 
Prime Minister of India, quoted at the end of this Note as its last 
para. 

(8) Pan-Indian Official Language Hindi should also be peniiitted 
to be written and printed in the Roman script. The Roman script 
(with a few signs added to give a number of new letters required 
for Hindi and other Indian languages) arranged in the order of the 
letters in the Indian system of writing (and this order of the letters 
in the alphabet is the only scientific thing about it), v/ould give to 
India perhaps the most perfect alphabet in the wmrld- Such an 
alphabet will be scientifically conceived, simple in the shapes of its 
letters and easy to learn to read and write. It will be full and 
accurate, and will link up India with the largest number of peoples, 
advanced or backward, in the world. The Hindi-Urdu controversy, 
which is not yet dead and which appears to be coming to the fore¬ 
front again, can only be solved by having a neutral script like the 
Roman for both, at least as an optional and permissible third script. 
With the single Roman as against the Nagari and the Perso-Arabic, 
writers will evolve a common medium, Hindi-Hindustani-Urdu, 
taking note of the intelligibility and appeal for the widest public in the 
Hindi-Hindustani-Urdu area. I propose most strongly the optional 
adoption of the Roman script as an additional factor of Unity for 
all Inr-lan languages, starting with pan-Indian Hindi (in the Army 
and elsewhere) in the first instance. 

(xvii) Need for a Liberal Nationalism, which can be helped by 
English. 

Another point may be put forward. Nationalism has been a great 
force in developing the desire for independence, particularly among 
the peoples of India who were suffering from colonialism and 
imperialism. Nationalism now-a-days in most countries has lost or 
is losing its liberal atmosphere, its tolerance and spirit of peace and 
good-will for all. It is now becoming exclusive and intolerant and 
totalitarian. In India we are not free from this danger, and we 
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apprehend that India is standing the risk of being split up into a 
number of totalitarian small nationalities of this type. To fight this, 
we must slacken our insistence upon one regional language being 
given undue prominence over the rest, in the name of National 
Unity. And our great ideal of Pancha-Shila (as formulated for the 
individual by Buddha over 2500 years ago, for a nation by President 
Sukarno of Indonesia in 1945, and for international peace and well¬ 
being by our Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in 1954) will help 
us to maintain a liberal attitude. The insistence upon a linguistic 
unUy to be brought about by any means and at any price, when such 
a linguistic unity does not exist, will not serve the cause of a liberal 
nationalism in India- The Indian spirit found a congenial 
atmosphere in the liberal spirit of the English language as bringing 
to us the best that Europe had to give to us. There were certain 
-»i undesirable things, too, that came with it. But we have the power 

to reject what will not be helpful for us in the development of our 
national, intellectual and spiritual well-being, for we have done this 
in the past. Thus the democratic bases of our parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure have been brought to us through English, and it is through 
the English language, linking us up with the Mother of Parliaments, 
that a liberal and progressive Parliamentary Tradition is being built 
up in India, both in the Centre and in the States. The liberalising 
side of our Indo-English contacts through language, literature and 
culture, if it has been good for us, should be maintained. An alh 
inclusive pan-Indian and liberal attitude through English can still 
be a force to bind us together in our provincial or regional diversities. 
The thread of our common Indian culture which is a historic thing 
and which is expressed through Sanskrit, to hold the peoples of India 
together as one nation, can be strengthened (and this as a matter of 
fact has been strengthened) by the liberalising force of English 
thought and culture in the present age through the international 
English language. 


(xviii) Peroration: the Views of the Prime Minister of India. 

As a suitable Peroration to this Note, I can only quote v/hat our 
Prime Minister Sri Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have said a 
short while ago at a meeting in New Delhi (April 29, 1956, at Sapru 
House, while inaugurating the Radio Library Forum: see the 
Calcutta Amrita Bazar Patrika for April 30, 1156): 

The Prime Minister began by making a reference to the English 
4 language and said that it was obviously not their business to put 

English on the same level as other Indian languages. But never¬ 
theless, English was used in Parliament and elsewhere. Some 
people did not like it, and yet, because of the compulsion of events, 
they had to resort to English. “I do not see why we should be 
afraid, of using English provided we are clear about our objective, 
where we are going’k 

Sri Nehru said that the question of languages must be kept out 
of the domain of politics. The languages should be considered on 
their own merits. “We have therefore to recognise the importance 
of English to us, for at least two reasons. 
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“One is that even now it does help in our understanding 
other, more especially the people from the North and the Soutn 
and other parts of India. We should keep this link. 

“The other reason is that it provides a link between us in India 
and the outside world, and it is of the utmost importance that we 
should maintain that link with the outside world and not try to 
cut off ourselves from it and isolate ourselves.” 


Sri Nehru said that the world was changing fast and it was 
necessary for the people of India to understand the changing wor . 
In the scientific and teclmological sphere, the change vvas sci rapid 
that a book on technology became almost out of date by the time 
it came out in print. A scientist had to read today hundreds o 
oeriodicals to keep abreast of these rapid changes. It had become 
imperative therefore for a scientist to know many languages, at 
least have enough knowledge to reaa them. 

“We live in a very rapidly changing world, and it is of the 
utmost importance to keep in touch with eacli others ideas and the 
ideas of the changing world. In fact, our own ideas m science or 
in other branches have also affected the change in tht% world, and 
if we have created enough, no doubi others vvn. come and 
languages in order to read those ideas that are expressed in our 

language”. 

Sri Nehru added: “It has therefore become of great importance 
that we should know and know adequately foreign lanpages if we 
want any place in the world; and obviously, it is easier for us to 
continue to know the English language. I hope, ^f^er languages 
like French, Ru-ssian. German and Cnmese will also be learnt. 
Therefore let us not have any sense of hostility to English. Let 
us not think that the English language is coming or will come m 
the way of the development of our own language, which is vital 

for us”. 

The Prime Minister then referred to the development of Indian 
languages and said that not only the thirteen languages listed in the 
Constitution had to be developed but also other minor languages m 
India so that contact between them might grow. 


SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJL 


July 4, 1956. 



MINUTE OF DISSENT 

BY 

DR. P. SUBBARAYAN 

Introduction. 

I regret I cannot accepi. the recommendations as presented 
in the Report. When I was invited to serve on the Official 
Laneuac^e Commission 1 thoui^ht that it would b('^ possible for us to 
submit an unanimous report in the interest of the country after 
considering the ditiercnl points of view within the country. I feel 
sorry that after having worked' together for many months for the 
Cfjmmon purpose of making such recommendations to the President 
as will ultimately conduce to the well-being of the riatioig I should 
find myself at variance with many of my colleagues. The Commis¬ 
sion did a tremendous amount of work in securing and sifting 
evidence and opinion under the able and patient guidance of our 
distinguished Chairman, Shri B. G- Kher. Unfortunately unanimity 
has not been possible as the majority of members having considered 
the opinions expressed by witnesses from non-Hindi-speaking 
States, particularly from Bengal, Madras and Mysore which are of 
no mean importance with regard to history, area, population and 
general advancement, were not able to accept wdiat was suggested. 
My point of view, which I expressed clearly during the deliberations 
of the Commission, I found basically differed from those of most 
of my colleagues. I foimd no reason to change this point of view 
and on the contrary, the evidence gaihc*rcd during the inquiry 
particularly in Bengal, Madras and Mysore and of many distin¬ 
guished persons of learning and experience in public life from other 
States supported this view and I cannot help feeling disappointed 
that my colleagues were not able to accept these opinions in arriving 
at their conclusions. I am glad' however that I found that Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji and I looked at the problem and evaluated the evidence 
with the same sympathy and understanding and that therefore there 
was much comrnon ground in our views and agreement on essential 
points. 

I cannot also help feeling that more evidence should have been 
secureKl and! more thought bestowed on the solution of the problem 
of such great importance as to what should be the off/'ial language 
for our country and the measures necessary and the time required 
for the progressive introductiijn of this language for all official 
purposes and' for higher education. For instance students in the 
universities should have been examined in every State as they will 
be seriously affected by these decisions. They will find it difficult 
to study scientific, technical and technological subjects in a language 
which has not yet developed sufficiently to be a satisfactory vehicle 
for such study. 

In the light of recent happenings and trends of events in India, 
my views have become strengthened and consequently my reading 
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of the nature of the linguistic situation and the linguistic problem 
has been different on many matters from that finally presented in 
the Report. I would, because of this difference, prescribe other 
measures and suggest other recommendations. I feel that those 
who will have to take final decisions on this question of language 
should also give full and serious consideration to all aspects of this 
problem. For this reason, they should be fully aware about the 
views held by me. 1, therefore, feel obliged to append this minute 
of dissent as otherwise 1 shall be failing in my duly as a member 
of the Commission. I am appending my signature to the Report 
subject to this minute of dissent. 

The Report. 

2. The Report in my opinion is trying to prescribe certain 
programmes, rules and regulations from the centre, without much 
reference either to the actual situation in the sphere of language in 
India or to future reactions and repercussions among large sections 
of our people. It is also seeking to place as soniclhing conclusive 
before the non-Hindi peoples of India, that it will be both an act 
of patriotic duly and an urgent and necessary reform to replace 
English by Hindi as quickly as possible, and to take ip Hindi to 
saturation in their judicial and administrative spheres, in their 
educational set-up, and consequently in every aspect of their life. 
Many of my colleagues are of the opinion that if India is to be 
completely independent it must give up the use of the English 
language as early as possible. I regret I cannot agree with this 
point of view as in my opinion the official language which we are 
to adopt eventually for the country must be a lar.guage which has 
been fully developed and till such time we must perforce continue 
to use English. Much more important is the economic and industrial 
development of the country if it is to maintain its independence 
and progressively develop and any steps we may take to introauce 
an official language other than English must take into account 
whether its immediate introduction will hamper economic and 
industrial progress. 

Importance of fundamental and vital issues. 

3. I feel that certain fundamental and vital issues have been 
totally ignored in the report. The provisions in the Constitution 
regarding the use of Hindi as the officiial language of the Union in 
certain contexts have been extended in the Report in & manner 
which will bring about an abrupt and a total revolution in our 
education, in the administration of Law and Justice, in the Central 
Legislature and in the Public Services. In my opinion the recom¬ 
mendations made in the Report g# far beyond the terms of 
reference. If those recommendations are sought to be implemented 
by the Union Government it will result in the immediate imposition 
of Hindi on non-Hindi speaking people which will lead to confusion 
and even chaos in our public life as a whole. The Report has been 
prepared on the assumption that under the present Constitution 
Hindi has been already voluntarily accepted by the whole of India, 
that non-Hindi-speaking peoples are as eager for it as speakers of 
Hindi, and that it will be something anti-national not to try to 
replace English by Hindi. It might appear to some people that the 
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report represents the view of the Hindi speakers, who alone benefit 
immediately, and for a long time to come, if not for ever. I fear 
that in the entire report there is very little evidence of under¬ 
standing, imagination and sympathy for the non-Hindi-speaking 
peoples of India. There is hardly any serious consideration of the 
fact that great languages more ancient and more developed in every 
way than Hindi do exist and do flourish vigorously in fne 
country, claiming the passionate homage of their speakers. There 
is hardly any attempt to understand the feelings and the intellectual 
appreciation of the non-Hindi-speaking peoples wanting to retain 
English till such time as Hindi is fully developed as a vehicle oi 
expression and that it is sincerely regarded by them to be the niost 
necessary thing for the development ol science and letters in India 
and for the maintenance of the pre-eminence of India in the modem 
^ world under present-day conditions. 

t It must be admitted that Hindi is not as old arv:i as well-advanced 

as some other Indian Liangu.ages, particularly Bengali^^and Tamil. 

I can point out with regard to Tamil that as far as llie Tarnii 
are concerned. liindi to them is as foreign as is Tamil to the llindi- 
speaking people. There is even a feeling among some of the 'rainil 
People that English is easier for them to undei'sland^ and 

! learn than Hindi. It has already been evident that the Tamil 

people resent llie imposition of Hindi on them and resent much 
more the undue haste with which it is sought to be imposed, and 
in preference to English which is a world languagt* and wh.ch 
I they have already learnt to good advantage in all spheres of 

I knowledge. They naturally iced, '.hat t.htne is no reason why they 

I should give up a fir.st class language which they have ready in 

I their hands in preference to an ill-developed sccond-clns.s instru- 

I ment. I think that our President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and our 

I Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharla! Nehru, arc aware of tho'st' feelings 

I in Madras State as they have in several of their speeches assured 

I the people there that there would be no impo.sition of Hindi on 

I them against their will The attitude in the main ic’po’t is tar 

I • from democratic—it is just a case of imposition of oni' point of 

I view over cveiybody no matter what differences of opinion might 

exist among the people. The fact that India is a polyglot 
: country where people have now hecome passionately proud of their 

, own language is ignored. A narticular language has been sought to 

I m’ . ^50 given priority over others in our national^ life. As it .strikes 

I me, uniformity (hrough Hindi in the mailer oi language is sought 

^ to be brought about as quickly as nossible, even at the risk of 

jeopardising the cause of unity of India. 

Evolution preferable to revolution. 

4 . The recommendations in the Report appear to ignore the con¬ 
sequences which may result from the implementation of them. 
The Report evinces a desperate haste to bring in Hindi for the whole 
of India. 196.') still remains a target date in the Report. After 
having heard the evidence in both Hindi and non-Hindi-speaking 
States^ I am convinced that nine years from now will certainly not 
be enough for non-Hindi-speaking States to get prepared for this 
eventuality. This is a very vital question which the Report has 


ignored. I submit that the situation now is hardly ripe for bring¬ 
ing in this revolution in Indian affairs, while Hindi is not yet 
ready on the one hand and the non-Hindi-speaking people too are 
not ready either on their part. I believe in evolution rather than 
revolution. 

Unity of India. 

5. The recent events in many parts of India have brought home 
to me the imperative necessity to keep intact our most precious 
treasure of Indian unity. It is, therefore, important to consider 
seriously about the extent to which we should push Hindi and the 
speed with which we should try to make it the official language of 
India. Many honestly feel that there are already signs of the 
danger of an incipient “Hindi Imperialism’’ which will be all the 
more anti-national as Hindi has not yet acquired any pre-eminence 
over the other languages of India except its weight of numbers. 
The Hindi-speaking people, like all human beings, are not free 
from linguism and their expectations have been raised very high. 
It is also my conviction, after careful observation and thinking, that 
the relegation of English to a secondary place in our education and 
public life will certainly not be for the good of the country. Hence 
I venture to differ from the findings and recommendations of the 
majority of the Commission and present my specific proposals. 

Basis for my recommendations. 

6 . My recommendations are made with the view to serve the best 
interests of the people of India and in making them the approach 
has been realistic and practical and not idealistic and sentimental. 
It is necessary to go into the question of the difficulties that are 
cropping up in the way of the establishment of Hindi now in all 
spheres in the place of English and one has also to consider the 
claims of the various regional languages which are now becoming 
established for administrative, educational and other purposes in the 
various non-Hindi States. The present linguism or linguistic in¬ 
tolerance which has become, during the last few years, and parti¬ 
cularly during the last few months, such an ugly phenomenon and 
such a disconcerting problem in Indian public life, striking at the 
very root of Indian unity, should also be dispassionately considered. 
I shall here briefly deal with these points. 

Primary objectives of Official Language. 

7. With regard to an official language for India, or for any other 
country where there are numerous literary languages we should 
have four primary objectives: 

(i) Maintenance of National Unity; 

(ii) Maintenance of Efficiency of Administration; 

(iii) Advancement of knowledge among all sections of the 
people; 

(iv) The availability of equal opportunities for all citizens 
from all parts of the country. 
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India is a polyglot nation and the fundamental 

ifexist nition is the preservation ^nd strengthening 

unity that underlies her diversity in language. A Pa^hcul , ° 
age Ln have a value in India’s corporate life as a whole m so far a. 
it tends to promote and strengthen that unity. 

How Hindi was selected by the Constituent Assembly. 

8. It must be remembered that Hindi was selected, out of the 
14 main languages of the country as onumerated m the E gh h 
^hedule to tL Constitution, by the 

and not by a Parliament consisting of directly in the 

tives of the people. It was believed by its m the 

Constituent Assembly (mostly Hindi ^peaking people) that^yl 
would be able to help us as a further unifyi g them vdlh 

non-Hindi areas agretd to Hredn the majonly o( ^em wth 

reservation, mainly because of the reactions of the success oi _ 

S„rsfaf in'd” a raSS^i^rnlSuraT’uSufS , wMch £ 

ln?da%^^^^a,Xnf g 

India was not seriously taken up at that time. 

TViii-! in an atmosphere of both success and frustration, elation 
and^apprehension and of hope and fear, and very 

Sth“SSs?si^^ 

from the public life of India. 


Trend of events since Independence 

9 The trend ot events in India, particularly during the last lew 

fhTIutr lt"arra.?v°erZ“ rS|r of the 

‘f„a|rbo:hffhore£a„'’da^ 

SSg fhSeSfy fs,f..efp« been made and are being 

S^^d^ to menare^ Hindi, from its position as one of the languages of 
^ ^ Jnt?v toUhouch used and understood in its numerous un'gram- 

North India! to 

nf “tho first among equals” among the languages of India. H 
^ in..,oM that S the support of the State and the exertions 

S^th?peo?iVboth within and outside the Hindi areas Hindi could 
?asilv be transformed into a fit and proper vehicle which will aoc- 
nuatelv express both the composite culture of India and t^e ’ oqui^^ 
ments^of modern life in Science and Technology, 
literature. Attempts have also been made to spread the 
of Hindi in the non-Hindi areas. To develop or support c g 

of Hindi as an expressive modern language and to diffu 


Propaganda for Hindi. 

has^LcjVc 4 S"that^Hindus^ and platform an atmosphere 

Indian nationalism ^ as the very pivot of 

ready been adopted as tlm hnnravf has al- 

of literature have entluSasti^am" 'education, of public life and 
less there have boerpSir^vi Neverthe- 

the non-Hindi areas -ind fv-nr« j•-f• ^*^'^‘1 protests from most of 
of education and ’ miblic lifepersons in the domain 

auddde in the nhAst orti^iu^ 

Hindi-usinp- States Manv ennrl , i ^ ofhciai approval from the 

»r.-'ss, l.nvo now SmithK"', ’’fp'f'f’r i" ‘1’'? Hindi 

the (roe ond iinfittoi'od ospanoion of ‘ Hind a,S’""* ‘[’at P™™«t'>'K 

bounden dutv of ^]] InHinr, .-01/ blind.! all ov'gf India is the 

may speak; and that anv ouposdthm or evei'f'. language they 

to the contrarv, su"gpslin(T‘ ihe 'irh-' expression of opinion 

(even on the pan: oftSons sretaining English 

.“Ji^rt‘' 7 sroa’Si'ri'“ 
ivS?-d*^-oS ■ rE ~ 

blind].- inc]adin£< nersons whn n bin,^ua,c^o:> other ihan 

porters of Hindi like Shri r Pn-i /rr . f-active and ardent sup- 
reasoned advoc icy of Vrindi hacr'^Vt^ whose strong and 

the Hindi-speakiiig peoplT' approbation of even 

Adoption „t Hindi .....won, ti.ne no, on oos, propnaition. 

the Coir‘-:[itidton\Es't!ErhTb ‘hat tire acceptance of Hindi in 
and impres.sions and. was thoifTht t'v- hasty beliefs 

mithusipstic surrponer.s. Novv we -tp by its 

realities of the tfiietion 4rtor Hi m''* b*ce with the stark 

Hindim.siDg Sta!:e.s to EtHh H tt i and in the 

more and nio,c;:‘ insistent' th-t hitm't’■ move which i.s becoming 
wa.s never one of onu h inteh'''al h'*’’ em, which until now 

oounlry, ha.5 1 "awo ' .™af ""f '”' ‘h <”“■ 

very great importance, Jt has taken tf^'I' i quarters) a 

=.t:sr 

portance whic‘h we never tWdif of blatters of prime im- 

enthusiasm, are now presenting through optimistic 

even to jeopardise both ib . ^ emselves, and these now appear 

pre-eminence, and already show India and her intellectual 

efficiency. > signs of lowering administrative 
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Sentiment and passion often override reason. 

12 . Human beings are quite often actuated by sentiments and 
passion rather than by good sense and reason, and the atmosphere 
in the mind of Indian peoples at the present moment, as in the case 
of most peoples in the world, is more propitious to the tligtit of 
sentiment rather than to the flow of reason. The most discon¬ 
certing thing that we can think of for Indian unity and solidarity 
is the emergence of an ardent and passionate iinguism and linguis¬ 
tic chauvinism in the diifercrit linguistic areas of India, the Hindi 
area included. 

I would like to refer in this connection to Ihe remarks in the 
memorandum to the Commission by Shri K, M. Munslii who has 
had much experience at the Bar and in public ilie and who is 
■^amiiiar with both Hindi and English:— 

"Idovcments ai'c afocd to tiliminate English rapidly from 
several spheres of life; Hindi cannot take its place with 
equal “Speed; the vaciunn is being hlled by regional 
languages. .By an ovcr-c'nthusiasiic cifort at I'ornoving 
English from its piae(:\ llindi has not gained; it has lost, 
T'krlionalism is suikning an eclipse. Regional conscious¬ 
ness is growing. Though to the ordinary mind the elimi¬ 
nation of English appears to be a highly patriotic perform¬ 
ance, our greatest danger today is militant regional 
Iinguism. It fosters the love of one's regional pride and 
aggressiveness. It creates a psychological barrier ]:)elween 
“rny” people who speak '‘my” language in a region and 
the “other” people who speak the “other” language. 
This linguistic Balkanization of India is bringing serious 
consequences in its wake.” 

I think that this statement concisely and accurately describes the 
present situation in the country. 

Indian people have never been inlolcraiu about language or religion. 

13 . The people of India, in their history, were never intolerant 
or exclusive in their language-consciousness. But since indepen¬ 
dence, provincial rivalries and jealousies are becoming concentrated 
through language as its chief medium. Already there are signs of 
want of sympathy for ihc languages of the minorities in some of the 
States, although this is not yet as bad as positive intolerance. The 
evidence heard by us showed that linguistic minorities are not 
always getting a square deal in the matter of their languages in 
schools and colleges within particular States. Matters were brought 
to a head when the principle of linguistic States was adopted, and 
then only half-heartedly applied in certain instances. The result has 
been an outburst of what may be condemned as linguistic fanaticism 
which has become something as anti-national and anti-social as 
religious fanaticism. Quite a number of responsible persons in the 
Hindi-speaking States too are not free from it. This has made our 
thinking people nervous particularly after certain anti-social 
happenings took place in many of the States arising directly out of 
■the States Reorganisation Commission’s Recommendations. I feel 

220 HA—21 
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that the recommendations made in the main Report might create^ 
a position with new difficulties for the Government. They have al¬ 
ready had one serious problem to face and I am most anxious that 
proposals for the solution of the official language should not give 
any chance for a recurrence of what happened following the move 
for the reorganisation of States. One Jinn has been let out from 
the jar in which it was imprisoned and it now refuses to go inside 
of it once again. Let us not release another such Jinn which will- 
cause immense harm to the country. 


Hindi as an Official Language. 

14. Hindi has been proposed only as the official language of India, 
but its cntriusiastic suppoilers everywhere go much farther than 
that. They describe it as the National Language of India and give 
the impression that it is far superior to other languages and more 
worthy of being the official language. Our Prime Minister has 
pointed out that India has not one but fourteen National languages— 
he does not gi\ e ai.>y special pre-eminence to Hindi, and rightly so. 
Now that people in non-Hindi areas are faced with the task of 
learning Ilmdi with the idea of making it replace English, and they 
are being asked t.o help in the development of Hindi as something 
of a sacred duty, they are naturally getting anxious and nervous 
and civc. reviewing their attitude towards Hindi. 

Hindi not a developed language. 

lo. People outside the Hindi orbit feel that Hindi is not yet a full}' 
developed language which can take the place of English. Even the 
most ardent supporters of Hindi in Hindi areas arc alive to its mani¬ 
fold dehciencics as an effective medium of cxpi'ession. In the matter 
of its higher vocabulary, it has not as yet come to have a consistent 
policy which is universally supported by all of its speakers. Three 
or four conflicting tendencies, each with strong supporters, are ham¬ 
pering its development, whereas most other Indian languages are 
free from this conflict of ideals. Its development certainly has not 
been superior to tliat of the advanced languages of India. Speakers 
of some of these advanced modern languages of India Avho also have 
a knowledge of Hindi have a feeling that in some cases their own 
language is superior to Hindi as a means of expression. One must 
of course discount the personal factor in such an attitude, but the 
feeling is there. 


People who possess as their motl%er tongues well-formed langu¬ 
ages with a continous literary history of over a thousand years and 
more, like Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati,^ Telugu, 
Tamil, Kannada and Punjabi feel very diffident about accepting this 
new policy about official language particularly when by direct and 
indirect means it is attempted to be forced upon them. 

Language in the University. 

16. In our University life, English should continue for a long, 
long period as an indispensable language and not merely for a few 
years to come. As Shri C. Rajagopalachari has pointed out, EnglisL 



has been to us a window to all knowledge. It would be quite idle 
to set a time limit in the matter of retention of English as it has 
been sought to be done. Such a move will be futile and even retro¬ 
grade so long as the present ideal for a single and harmonious world 
culture is accepted. For bringing the best to the largest number 
of people possible, English presents itself as the most convenient 
medium. The Government of Madras in formulating its language 
policy in education, making the mother tongue and English ccrn- 
pulsory and leaving Hindi as optional, poiiits out: “Englisii provides, 
and Hindi cannot p]a)vide, dircci access to creative modern thought”. 
I am deanitcH" of tlm opinion that English shouid be the medium of 
instruction in all Universities till such time as Hindi is equipped 
enough to I’cpiace English and that there should be no change over 
to the media of regional languages either as an intermediary or as 
an ultimate measure. 

There is a movement for abandoning compulsory sliKh'’ of English 
in li'ic Secondaiy School classes. Tlie Heport slsites that tliose who 
will be the intollectiml leaders and will be directing the develop- 
ment of India must be in possession of this instrument of modern, 
intellectual life and culture vtlhcli will bring them at par with the 
rest of the world and that though sucii directing intelligentsia may 
not form 3 or 2 or 1 or even h por cent of the population, they act 
as the necessary leaven for modern progress. How is one to realise 
in advance who from among our youth will reach this position and 
how can they acquire the possession of the instrument unless they 
have a good foundation for knowledge of E/nglish at the Secondary 
school stage? 

English as vehicle of knowledge. 

17. English is our most valuable vehicle of knowledge and it is 
a great legacy we have received from Europe like the railway, 
motor car, telegraph and other amenities of modern civili.zation. 
English has a powerful means of communication, which helped to 
bring about the unity of India as well as her recent eminence in 
Science. It must be conceded that knowledge of English gave an 
impetus to our social and religious reformers like Raj'a Rarnmohan 
Roy and political leaders and for the steady growth of nationalism 
and struggle for political freedom. English has helped us to give 
to the modern world personalities like Raja Rarnmohan Roy, Swami 
Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Srinivasa 
Sastri, Shri C. V. Raman, Dr. Radhakrishnan and Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru as exponents of Indian culture and intellect and the Indian 
attitude to the world. In our national struggle, English, though the 
language of those against whom the struggle was made, has been of 
immense help. When such is the historical background of English 
and as long as we continue to use our own languages also, we need 
not feel ashamed to use English as a vehicle of knowledge and inter¬ 
communication even though we are free from English rule. English 
is no longer the exclusive property of the Englishmen. It has be¬ 
come the language of the world and is being accepted everywhere 
as an important vehicle of expression, understanding and communi¬ 
cation of thought among peoples. English tradition in education 
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and public life is of a high standard. It is more than a century old 
in India and has done immense good. Hindi has yet to develop a 
tradition for India as a whole and its open span of life is hardly idU 
years. 


Sentiment in eliminating English. 

18. Tile desire to eliminate Englisli from the Indian setting is 
oitcn based on two mental attitudes: 

(1) there is the inlevioiitv comnlex that :f we use English, we 
shall ]nsf‘ faee before the oiho]' nations, (2) lack of proper apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that Indui is a multi-lingual State which does not 
have a coinrnon modern language, ’whicli can claim the willing hom¬ 
age of the people if we consider Eiignsh as anti-Indian oi anti- 
riational. We have bei:'n in tire past and still conti-iiue to be even 
mort:' truly, most inteusels'’ narionai and patriotic with Erngiisli as 
c(^'!TiiTKm laiiguage, Liueersi.anciiiig md ai.opi’e('iadog toe beaiings of 
our civilization, whieli wc* can do with facilitv with the use of 
English. Indians in gwwi'a] do mil really bchex'e that the use of 
English as our common language in the presemt age, consKiering its 
fristoivlcal cii cumslances and !)a<’k 5 ;round in India, will in any way 
Ire derogatc-ry to the sob-rc'.pf:’,t (it India. I am aware tiiat a great 
raanv oi our forerncv'.i 'oadcs.': tai'c o1 ikis opin.ion. Almost 

ail l- tie witnesses in Ik •mad and k'Tadras m-d also some of the most 
distinguisli.ai scholars and sclomi:'ts from, cither States, who have 
serw;'d the cause of educaiion and who have contributed to tlie 
waikerdng of Lnehars inleileciual and national life concur wdih the 
views I have expressed in this note. I would mention in this con¬ 
nection, by way of illustration, the narmr. oi Shri Rajagopalachari., 
Shri C. P.'Ramnswamy lyirr, Shri Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Shri 
B, C. Roy, Shri K. M'. Tvlunshi. S'li'i M. R. Jayakar and well-known 
scientists like Shri C. V. Raman and Dr. K. S. Krishnan. 


Reasons for retaining English. 

19. There is one point which most of our politicians and ardent 
liiiguislic nationalisis clamouring for the lemoval of English, fail 
to understand. The Indian inlelleclual, whether in North India or 
Bengal or Malnarashtra or Tanhi Nad, who wants to retain English 
in our education and in certain ’lighcr levels of our public life, does 
not do so out of a spirit of iwrversity, of “cussedness”, or of dena¬ 
tionalisation, or to perpoLuate a class domination, or again out of 
a failure to appreciate his own national culture. lie is on the other 
hand, actuated by a very deep sense of realism and practicality as 
well as of intellectual and humanistic idealism, wdiich sees in English 
tlie means to improve his inner being by finding easy access to the 
best and noblest thought and aesthetic expression of the entire world 
of men, apart from the largest amount of positive scientific knowledge. 

It is generally admitted that at present in Indian education the 
} esii iction or omission of English whether in favour of Hindi or the 
regional language, has brought in a serious deterioration in standards. 
This is inevitable as it has to be admitted that neither Hindi nor 
any regional language has developed sufficiently to be used as a 



suitable vehicle of expression to explain scientific, technica. and 
technological terms in the cour; c of higher education or loi 

that matter in general administration. To this extent, thereioie, it 
cannot be denied that English, if properly taught, is the only vehicle 
of expression available to us which would bring about a mental 
alertness and an attitude of intelligent interest in such subjects with 
a generally high level of efficiency. Experience has proved that a 
judicious coinbination of the mother tongue and English g^ves tne 
best results. In a free India, the free and unfettered advance m 
intellectual equipment, no matter whatever is the medium, should 
not be made subservient to the letish of an Indian language, ii 
because of sentiment or sensitiveness we abandon or restiict English, 
which IS still the best practical medium for the acquisition of 
knowledge, which India now has, we shall do so at oui own peiil. 

The present situation. 

20. The situation, as we are now realising it, is a very peculiai 
one indeed. Here is a language which is in no way superior to the 
other languages of India. Everybody including its own speakers 
and its most ardent .supporters ruefully admits that it is not 
ready or up to the mark for the role it will have to play. Must 
we all take a plunge into it, leaving something which was quite 
clear and definite and helpful? 

Law and Justice. 

21. In the administration of law and justice, Article 348 was deli¬ 
berately put in the Constitution and from the evidence of a majority 
of the judges and others who have the authority to speak on the 
subject, it IS clear that Hindi cannot take the place of English and 
that, therefore, English as the language of both the Supreme Court 
and High Courts should not be interfered with for a long, long time 
to come. The amount of work to be done in the way of preparing 
proper technical vocabulary translations etc, cannot be hastily done. 

The present position with English in this sphere is much simpler, 
and it is still working most smoothly. The substitution of English 
by Hindi or any other regional language will necessitate the transla¬ 
tion of the entire mass of voluminous legal publications, reports, 
etc. into these languages. The launching of such a policy will un¬ 
doubtedly involve heavy expenditure amounting to several crores 
and Ave must pause and seriously consider if we can afford it and 
if it is v/orthwhile to be so. extravagant in the present economic 
situation in India to give an unnecessary and unfair priority to a 
language which is not yet “in esse'’ but only “in posse’'. If our 
legal system and legal thought had nothing to do with English, then 
it would have been a diffc.Tent matter. But now English will neces¬ 
sarily have to be the basis and iiackground for many years to come 
in our legal set-up. 

Eules and E^guiations in the Rciport. 

23 . I cannot help feeling that when the psychological factor is so 
very powerful, the Report is wrong in prescribing a most harassing 
sol of State regulations and interferences and in trying to whip up 
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the pace with a people as yet unprepared, and not yet free from 
latent jealousies and narrow-mindedness and parochialism. The 
elaborate prescriptions regarding the gradual change over within 
5—10, 15 or 20 years and the carefully thought-out steps proposed 
to bring this alKviri as quickly as possible, all become meaningless 
when we conihdpr tne mental background and the practical difficul¬ 
ties which iruisl dettaTnine the line along which things will move. 

Public Examinations. 


23, Witli^ regard to the competitive examinations held by the 
Union Public Service Commission, not only the all-India Services, 
but also for all class I Central Services, such as LF.S., LA. and A.S. 
and the officer cadre of Defence Services, 1 consider that English 
should continue to be the medium of examinations at least for many 
years to come. After Hindi has attained the same standard and 
position that English has, it ma 3 ^ become the alternative medium at 
the option of the candidate, but a person who opts for Hindi should 
be compelled to answer a stiff paper or two to prove that he has 
adequate knowledge of the English language; just as a candidate 
who opts for English should answer a paper or two in Hindi, the 
standard of which must be very simple for many years to come. 
I am firmly of opinion that there should never be a multiplicity of 
languages as media for these examinations. The Report has sug¬ 
gested ways and means to remove difficulties in the wmy of establish¬ 
ing Hindi. The cost in the loss of efficiency and the general set 
back in the administration, apart from the waste of money, are im- 
poitant factois which shc^uld make us think twice over the matter. 

In this respect, I wxiuld also like to say that instead of trying to 
,:>hift the bill den of taking a decision on a future Commission, we 
should face the issue even now and make a decision on it. I have 
found in the course of the deliberations of the Commission thati 
with legald to the media for these examinations there are two 
opposite points of view, which have alarmed me—one section in 
favour of Hindi and the other in favour of regional languages. I fear 
that the linguistic fanaticism of those who hold these two opposite 
points of view in the country may become a serious menace to unity 
and harmony m our country. I do feci that it must be stopped now 
and I recommend that the demand for multiplicity of languages for 
purposes of examination for the all India and Class I Central Serkces 
should not be accepted. 


Undue haste not advisable. 

24. Under present conditions all that the people of non-Hindi 
areas would suggest is that the matter must not be hastened and no 
time-limit can be a practical proposition. Let us keep as a great 
ideal before us that at some future time Hindi may become the 
language mostly widely unde -stood in India, being accepted volun¬ 
tarily and then through the eminence of the Hindi-speaking peoples 
I" k.® arts and sciences, which they may have acquired by then 
Hindi will become a great language to be a rival of English- and 
then the rest of pdia may gladly accept it. Now it is like putting 
the cart before the horse. We could now go on along the line of 
least resistance. The States Reorganisation Commission’s recom- 
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.m have brought in so much rancour and internecine strife 

:that there is certainly grave cause for alarm. Many of our statesmen 
have suggested that as matters of secondary importance the Re¬ 
organisation of the States and the replacement of English by Hindi 
at the Centre should be sfielved for some time. In any case, nothing 
should be done by the Centre without obtaining from the Legisla¬ 
tures of the non-Hindi States clear indication of the wishes of the 
speakers of the various regional languages in the matter—through 
their properly elected representatives, the members of the State 
Legislative Bodies. 

The Constitution. 

25. During the course of our discussions, I became convinced that 
Hindi having been accepted in the Constitution as the Official Langu¬ 
age, its exponents do not like to alter the Constitution as if it were 
a sacrosanct document. No Constitution is immutable in its scope 
and our Constitution cannot stand in the way of being amended 
as and when necessary in the interests of the country." We liave 
already altered tiie Constitution several times without any compunc¬ 
tion. Those Vv^ho oppuse the proposal for the amendment of the 
Constitution do not appreciate that due preparation should be made 
before Hindi could become the official language of the Union. 
In their enthusiasm of the prccsent constitutional provisions they 
overlook the fact that they will be coercing the non-Hindi speaking 
people to adopt it, wliiio neither those people nor the Hindi Language 
is ready for the purpose. In a very vital matter like the official 
language of India, a question which seriously affects the non-Hindi 
speaking areas, the Constitution can certainly be amended. Tire 
West Bengal witnesses including the representatives of tlie Govern¬ 
ment were definite in their opposition to the introduction of Hindi 
by 1965. So also were most of the witnesses in Madras including 
the Chief Minister of Madras and the witnesses in Mysore including 
the Chief Minister of Mysore. The Government of Madras who at 
first merely envisaged a situation wherein after 1965 English would 
have to continue, have in a subsequent letter to the Commission 
stated that they would welcome an amendment to the Constitution. 
My specific recommenchRions. 

26. Having explained my points of view in brief, I give below my 
specific proposals which I consider just and proper taking into 
account the existing conditions in the country. They should be before 
the Governments, Legislatures and the people, in all parts of the 
country. It is only in this v/ay that more points of view than one 
can be considered by those who deal with the destiny of the people: 

Taking into consideration the terms of reference indicating ^The 
duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the President 
^on the five items mentioned in Article 344 of the Constitution’ v/hile 
having due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advance¬ 
ment of India and the just claims and interests of persons belonging 
to non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to public services”, I would 
beg respectfully to make the following recommendations to the 
President: — 

(i) Because of the fact that Hindi-speaking people will have 
a great advantage over non-Hindi speakers if Hindi, which 


is the regional language of the former, comes to be used- 
for all official purposes of the Union before the non-Hindi- 
speaking areas are equipped with equal facilities to adopt 
Hindi and that as a consequence it is possible that India 
will have a privileged class of Hindi speakers in all depart¬ 
ments of public life and administration and also because 
that as a further consequence the fundamental rights of 
the non-Hmdi speakers in the mailer of their language 
are sure to be seriously aflecled both in an All-India set¬ 
ting as well as in their own States, 

and further taking into account the present political situa¬ 
tion in the various States of India which is at present 
certainly not normal through the working of linguistic and 
territorial jealousies and rivalries and is not at all propitious 
for any far-reaching change which may be taken to affect 
the linguistic and other rights of the Indian people parti¬ 
cularly when they are outside the Hindi orbit,— 

(a) the question of the progressive use of the Hindi langu¬ 
age for the official purposes of the Union- be_ kept in 
abeyance for the time being as it may bring in grave 
complications unnecessarily within the Union; and the 
Commission to be appointed under clause (4) of 
article 344 of the Constitution be also directed to take 
cognizance of the situation in the country regarding 
the progress of education, administrative efficiency and 
the wishes of the non-Hindi speaking peoples of India 
in this connection, while making tlieir recommenda¬ 
tions. The President is also respectfully requested to 
give due weight to the altered situation in the country 
in the above matters before issuing any directions in 
accordance with the Report. 

(b) The restrictions on the use of the English language 
for all or any of the official purposes of the Union, in 
the interests of Indian unity and harmony, efficiency 
in administration, and advancement of the Indian 
people in Science and Technology as w'ell os in the 
humanities be not given eft'ecl to for the time being 
and the same procedure be followed regarding the 
Commission to be appointed under clause (4) of Article 
344 of the Constitution as for item (a) above. 

For a long time to come for all the purposes mentioned 
in Article 348 of the Constitution, the use of the English 
language be continued as now, both in the High Courts 
and the Supremo Court and the States be given the liberty 
to use their regional language side by side with English 
in their subcirdinate courts. The language both in the 
Central Parliament and in the State Legislatures should 
be Engli.sh for a long time with the option as given now 
to members who are not familiar with English to use 
either Hindi or their regional language, and the States be 
given the liberty to use their regional languages side by 
side with Hindi and/or English. 
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(iii) The international forms of the Indian nuinerais which 
have been already accepted for the convenience of the 
whole of India not only for easy ccunrnunication but also 
for scientific purposes, be retained throughout the country 
for all languages as any change will cause confusion. 

(iv) A language cannot be developed to order, and the prepa¬ 
ration of a time-scheduie before a language is actually 
developed will be futile and exasperating because it is 
impossible to be certain of achievement. The mind of the 
people must be first modernised, and sufficiently advanced 
in both science and culture, before its languages^ can 
becom.e an adequate vehicle for the expression of the 
mentality of a m(^dern and progressive people, in politics 
as much as in other departments of life. 






It will finally rest with the different States using their own 
regional languages to decide, after Hindi has been volun¬ 
tarily adopte^d by them and a knowledge ot it has spread 
throughout tlieir territory, to what extent Hindi can be 
used for communication between the Union and the State 
Governments and between one State Government to 
another, 

I would, therefore, recommend that for the time being the 
idea of having a definite time schedule for the above pur¬ 
pose be kept in abeyance, and that we endeavour now to 
spread Hindi in non-Hindi speaking States largely through 
voluntary effort on the part of the States themselves. 

(v) The medium of instruction at the University level should 
be English till such time as Hindi gets equipped for replac¬ 
ing English as the medium. However, even when Hindi 
ultimately becomes the medium, English should continue 
as the medium of instruction in scientific, technical and 
technological subjects and also in subjects like politics and 
economics for a longer time to come. This would certain¬ 
ly not militate against the study and development of the 
regional languages in the many‘universities of India. 


(vi) In the case of competitive examinations for the All-India 
Services and the Central Services referred to above, 
English should remain for many years as the sole med um 
of examinations. After that time, Kindi may become an 
alternative medium with the condition regarding additional 
papers that I have mentioned. 

(vii) The States may adopt the language of their region as the 
medium for all State purposes if they think it desirable 
and easy to do so. Examinations conducted by the State 
Public Service Commissions may be in the regional langu¬ 
ages with option given to the candidate to have either 
Inglish or Hindi as the medium. 


(viii) English should remain as Ihe Official Language of the 
Union, so long as Hindi does not attain the standard which 
is necessary for the purpose of replacing English as the 
official language and as long as it is not accepted as the 
medium of" instruction in all the Universities of India and 
for these reasons English must find a place in Schedule 
VIII of the Constitution as one of the languages of India. 

Conclusion. 

27. I would in conclusion again express my disappointment that 
unanimity was not possible. 1 appreciate tlie consideration that has 
been shown me by our Chairman and other colleagues but I cannot 
compromise on differences over what I consider to be fundamental 
principles. My sense rfi duty as a member of this Commission and 
my concern for the progress of our country with peace and harmony 
have made me put forward my .specific recommendations after giving 
much time and thought to the 'matter. In making these recommenda¬ 
tions I repeat that "l have been strongly conscious of the following 
four primary objectives, viz., 

(i) the maintenance of national unity; 

(ii) the maintenance of efficiency of administration; 

(iii) the advancement of knowledge among all sections of the 
people; and 

(iv) the availability of equal opportunities for all citizens from 
all parts of the country. 

I feel that those who will take final decisions on this question of 
language should give full and serious consideration tor the {.'oint of 
view which has been put forward above. 


P. SUBBARAYAN. 
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INTRODUCTION 


[Why This Note] 

1. I pen this note with great reluctance and under a sense of 
deep responsibility. At Srinagar, on 19th June, 1956, when I, along 
with my colleagues of the O.L.C. (i.e. Official Language Commission), 
was asked to sign what will be presented to the President as our 
Report under Article 344(2) of the Constitution of India (shortly 
C. of L), I had reluctantly to record that I signed it subject to my 
separate note. This I present now for incorporation in the Report. 

I 

2. We were appointed by the President under Article 344(1) of 
the C. of 1. Our duty as the OJ^.C. is prescribed by the C. of I. itself 
in the next clause of that article, iriz. Article 344(2). It contains 
five sub-clauses (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) lading down the items 
of the duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the 
President. " These constitute the terms of reference to the O.L.C. 

3. The next clause, i.c.. Article 344(3) is in the form of a directive 
to the O.L.C. asking it to have klue regard to the industrial, cultural 
and scientific advancement of India and the just claims and the 
interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas in 
regard to the public services’, when making its recommendations 
under Article 344(2). The directive connotes two safeguards (1) 
regard for our manifold national advancement and (2) protection for 
the interests of non-Hindi speaking areas, particularly in the public 
services. 


4. It may be noted that no need is felt to mention India’s unity 
as a directive in the Article. National unity is implicit in the Con¬ 
stitution, as it informs and infuses the whole of it. It follows there¬ 
from that, whatever linguistic pattern or the settlement of the langu¬ 
age problem that the Constitution of India envisages and has laid 
down is held to be consistent with the paramount need of India’s 
unity. Rather, we might say that the pattern portrayed or the 
solution laid down b^^ the Constitution is true to such need and is so 
laid down because it will subserve this basic fact of our national 
existence. Hence if the O.L.C. kept itself true to that pattern 
when making its recommendations, one need not worry that it will 
cause any harm to India’s unity as envisaged by the Constitution 
of our country. 


II 

5. The first four sub-clauses of Article 344(2), viz, (2) (a) (b) 
(c) and (d) and Article 344(3) noted in the paras above are bodily 
taken from that Article and reproduced as part of the terms of re¬ 
ference to the O.L.C. The fifth term of reference about the need of 
a time-schedule is occasioned by Article 344 (2) (e) of the C. of L 
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which says: “any other matter referred to the Commission as re¬ 
gards the official language of the Union and the language for com¬ 
munication between the Union and a State or between one State 
and another and their use”. 


6 . Under this sub-clause of the said Article 344 ( 2 ), the President 
asked the O.L.Cb, in its fifth term of reference (e), for “the pre¬ 
paration of a lirne-schedule according to Vv'hich and the manner in 
'which Hindj may replace English as the official language of the 
Union and as a la^iguage tor communication between the Union and 
State G-vernriiOriis and ijvUAveen one State Government ami an¬ 
other". 

7 . The clause cmfj’usts the O.L.C. with a clear and specific 
duty, VIZ., that it should recommend to the President a clear-cut 
p^)licy and prograinme giving a time-schedule for, and the manner 
of, graiioahy ropiacing Englisti by llinA.li which is to be the officiaT 
lane;uage of the IJnioji and that of tne oCarles also for tlie latters’ 
cc^rrcarc.;ucoOion with llie Union and amongst themselves. 

H, lids is a vc'ry specific and significant relerence. It asks for 
submitting a tirne->;chodule fine and shovvung the manner of, the 
replaceiTiOSit of Englisli by introducing the progressive^ usa of the 
langUcige of the Ihnoit and ivstriding toe efi English from what 
it ofvtains at presotl. 


Ill 

9 . Tlie terms of reference to the OJ^.C., particularly^ the fifth one 
spotligi'ih‘d above, must ho understood in the background of another 
relevant fact (V’ ivvo lltat we W'cre appointed :<t the “expiration of 
five >'ears from the: commencement of the C. of IT and tliat under 
the Constitution another O.L.C. will follow’ in 1960 wfith a similar 
duty. Further, it is laid down, as a working target for framing 
sucli a time table, that ihe process ctf the transition from PInglish be 
so thought out and planned as to give a reasonable assurance that 
it will be aini*.ost on its way to be crrmplete by 1965 . If as a result 
of its inquiry the O.L.C. might feel that this was not possible by 1965 , 
it might say so and recoinmend the transition of replacemienl time- 
scheduled accordingly. My point is that (vur recommendations 
should give a clear-cut policy^ and programme, wvb.ich if worked out, 
may be reasonably^ expcct/:'d to lead to the fulfilment of the time- 
target set down b\' the ConsLitution. 

10 . Furtiier, there is, in this connection of the time-schedule, an¬ 
other fad deserving notice. Though we are the first O.L.C. we had 
not to work on a clean slate: we come in the field of the language 
question after the expiration of five years from 1950 , during which 
the Governnumts oi the Union and the States were required to begin 
this work of [>; riinot ing the spread of Hindi and preparing for the 
transition from English to Indian languages. My point is" that the 
O.L.C. does not begin its work at the beginning, but that Govern¬ 
ment have begun to move and do something, both at the Union and 
the State levels, in this matter of their constitutional duty of the 
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linguistic change-over enjoined by the C. of I. In this field toe non¬ 
official world also has been active in its own way. which is note¬ 
worthy and to be welcomed as the earnest of its good will and active 
cooperation in this matter. 

11. Naturally the O.L.C’s examination and inquiry of the pro¬ 
blem set to it and its recommendations will have to be lai'gely based 
on the Dicture of work done during the first five years, fhereuue 
a clear and precise appraisement and constructive review ol tee oi b 
done during the period 1950—55, both in the official and the non¬ 
official sectors of the field, becomes necessary, so that actual ditlicui- 
ties and impediments that might have held up, thwarted, ret.aided 
or restricted the process of the change-over might be cons-dered and 
future programmes and policies be so devi.sed as to overcome tliem 
and set. the matter aright. 


12. The O.L.C. went into such an inquiry and has noted its find¬ 
ings in the report. The jiicture presented i.s not sat; ■■lactory. 
Admittedly, as the Madras Government Explanatorv memoranc-.m-n 
submitted'to the O.L.C. says, “the problems involved in organising 
Ihe transition from Engli.sh to Hindi at the Centre are numerous, 
varied and complex”. The task of tackling them, particularly in, a 
multilingual situation like ours, is indeed very trying and chfiicult. 
Howeverg wliat is pertinent to note here is that, (in the words of the 
said raernorandurn winch says further) “these p>'ohlem.s have not 
even been completely surveyed and mapped out. The solutions are 
yet to be worked out. Though five years have passf-d out ot the 15 
stipulated as the transition period, the transit! m p’’ocess has not 
yet commenced”. 


13. Our inquiry into the work done during 1950—55 corroborates 
this remark and one might well say therefrom, without any fear of 
contradiction, that there is not visible on the Indian scene mivthing 
lilvc an active all-India rnovemeht clearly mapped out and made 
operative in such a way as to have to ourselves some reasonable 
assurance that the transition is on its way and will be duly negotiat¬ 
ed by 1965, with the help of the recommendations of two O.L.C.’s that 
will be instituted by the President to that end. The demand by the 
President from the'O.L.C. for a time-schedule which will obviously 
entail consideration of setting up all-India fiirgets must ho under¬ 
stood in this background of first five years’ v/ork as well. 


V 


14. The need of a clear-cut policy with a time-schedule at least 
covering the period of the 1st O.L.C.’s jurisdiction, I mean, 1956—60, 
is further highlighted by another very impiortant and noteworthy 
consideration.' Article 344(1) of the C. of T. say.s that the President 
shall constitute the O.L.C. consisting of the representatives of the 
languages of India specified in its Eighth schedule. If we examine 
the Article further we find that this body is privileged under the 
■Constitution to have the right of initiative in the matter of negotiat¬ 
ing the transition from English to India’s languages. The recom¬ 
mendations of this body, as reported upon by the Parliament Cam- 
mittee to be constituted under Article 344(4), shall be the basis for 
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the Presidential directions in this matter. This shows .hat nenher 
the said Parliament Committee nor the President; can add any new 
matter to the recommendations submitted by tne O.L.e.. it, in a 
wav invests the republic of the languages of India with veto 
in'the field of the language transition. No coercive or such-like 
powers of the Central Government vrill be used in a way tnat may 
ai pcar like imposing Hindi on any linguistic area. 

15. In this connection I may note a significant answer that a very 
impi^'rlant witness of a non-Hindi speaking State gave to a question 
it' the Centre decides to use Hindi in its communication vnth .Stales, 
how would you prepare for it? The anw.v.u- given was, If it i» irn- 
: 'od on me, i would secede from the Hniond (.1 write this ques- 
lio ! and answer from memory and in my m.irds, as I have not heiore 
mo a copy of this oral evidence). 


in. ''’his emphasises still further not only the need of a policy and 
a time-schedule, Irut also that it must be suc'i tv, may Ite accepted 
nen-Hindi .sp.eaking areas in particular. \V'.' found that Ifengal and 
Tamil Nad in pan'icuiar v;ere thinking not in lesrn.i of replacement 
but of retention of Eng]i.sh for the time f.eing, ibr reasons 1 may 
not go into at this stage of my note. 1 may only r.emark here that 
liris ic'cliug in tin; S.'iutii and the E.'ist nmst .be rcmoveil by vii'luc 
of our icconniiendations and an an-fneha nlan ot worii made operativ'c 
as tfieir resuit, '.riiis can be done only if we suggest clear-cut all- 
India wit') a timc-sciiodiiic bro-rd'y l.nd down tor the 

1 1 ‘ f"i > 1 s i t. i 0 n. p n) g 1'm 11 m . 


17 . In this I agi'tvj witli my coiloayu'.:’ Dr. Siii3bar.i}yan 

wlierc he says in his note that ‘hliough tliese is a]i at'cMript in the 
Report to frame a lime-scheJule ior iihrodi;cuon of Iii-idi as ^the 
official languaiyj of liie Union by 1965 , there is really no time-schedi.x]e 
as I vrenld' conciaA'C it’s It weald not do to svvy that i: was irot 
pes.sibh:' ijecaiVtC Iho Govcrn.ment of India did m.’t su ^'ya-t aiiyi.hing 
like it to tire O.L.C. This would perjian:; do liiae p>idi'i'> trie emi: 
befoi’e llie Iiorsc. Unden the Constitution of India it is the O.L.C. 
wliieii has to initiate proposals in this matter and the President has 
specifically asked i‘or them i'rom us as one of our duties. 


VI 

18. I referred above (vide para. 12) to the Explanatory Memo- 
randuni of the Government of Madras where* it said that the langu¬ 
age transition process has not still coinnvenced. It turtiier rc'inarks 
that "nor is (it) likely to commence until the reconstruction of 
States is completed on the basis of the recommenduitions of the S.R.C. 
and detailed decisions are reached after the conclusion of tiie labours 
oi‘ the O.L.C. and the O.L. Committee of Pcarliament which will 
follow it”. 

19. The remark pinpoints two things: the vital relationship of the 
problem of States reorganisation with that of language transition, 
and the need of a detailed map of the transition from English to 
Indian languages. Both of these things will be before the people 
now: The S.R. Bill is before the Parliament and the O.L.C. will be 
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c^'ncluding its labours shortly and will report 

mcS What is noteworthy here is that our labours as the O.L.C. 
are expected to give ‘detailed decisions’ on various madei;, connect¬ 
ed with the transition. 

20. Olndouslv the transition process has mainly to start ’’O"; 
Hindi-speaking‘States.* They must begin to learn 

ready to use it tor the purposes of their int"r-State and brnon-bhdt 
communication. They should also begin to replace This de 

State’s official language or languages as dociaert by them, t ms ac- 
cision has not been still taken by many States. 

21. In some of the States we found that there v.nas a strong 

chnation to retain English, ‘^'^'^‘Yp^^^^.^StatVofficHl Whv 

Sadr f Government in their Explanatory Memorandum guoted 

it says— 

“While it is true that the decisions regarding the official lanfm- 
age of the State are to be taken independently ol the 
(iGcision regarding the official language ul the Union, the 
pro’oahlc repercussions on the State Administration and 
the State educational system must be understood and rd- 
lowed for ..But no decision about the changes at the 
Centre appeared likely until the O.L.C. studied the 
problem”. 

"^2 It "'s not that Madras or Bengal or other non-Hindi sreas have 
not-siiowTi their mind on these matters of the medivim Ox Stale 
administration and education. Their fears and apprenonsions are 
whether it will be ratified by the O.L.C. or wnether they, as a result 
of its recoinmendation.s, will be confronted with a situation fi_o™ 
the Centre in which their decisions could have no tree scope ol im¬ 
plementation. The present situation in the country, specially m non- 
tlindi speaking areas in the South and the East, ?m;-a-';n.s the 
transition is therefore, so to say, in such suspended anim^ion 
While thev accept the constitutional clause about Hindi c;s the Omicial 
language cf the Union, they ask for retaining English along voth it 
and thOT continue to retain it at the State level botn m adminis¬ 
tration and education. Surely this is a very great hurdle m starting 
the all-India movement for transition. It must be removed. It will 
not do to postpone this duty to the next O.L.C. to come in 1960-61, 
uj'‘p 0 ss "w^e agree to lose the precious next five years also. 

23. Therefore it is very necessary that a proper dynamic for a 
nation-wide movement for the change-over both at the Union and the 
State levels is found out and set in motion as a result of our recom¬ 
mendations. This means that in their total effect and significance. 

♦Hindi-speaking States will also have to replace English at the State level as od'cr 
States, with this difference that they will not hare to learn a new language as the non-IImdj 

Speaking States. 
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our recommendations should succeed in allaying fears and apprehen¬ 
sions obtaining at present in the non-Hindi speaking areas about the 
nature and form of linguistic set-up that will come about m miuro 
as a result of our recommendations. I am afraid, our recommenoa- 
tions leave a good something to be desired in this respect. 

VII 

24. Till now I have written about the .specific and main duty en¬ 
joined on us by the President. I admit that in fulfilling it properly, 
the O.L.C. might be required to ramify its inquiry into rchited issues, 
which, strictly speaking, may be outside the letters of its terms of 
reference. 


25. As such issues the O.L.C. has chosen to have medium of instruc¬ 
tion for higher education, nature scope and development of Hindi and 
other languages of India, the place of English in the educational 
system of the country, etc. Obviously, these mattcr.s are clearly not 
within the scope of the work of the O.L,C. Most of them are State 
subjects and as such are within the powers of agencies, official and 
non-official, of the States. If, as is often said, these are matters in 
which the question of the unity of India is concerned,_ surely the 
C. of 1. would have gone into them and enjoined specific, lines and 
directions for them. 'As we sec, it has done nothing of the sort. 
These arc rather questions wherein enlightened opinion of the tree 
world is clear and unequivocal. Free as we arc now as a people, 
we have to arrange our house in accordance with it. 

26. Again, most of these extraneous matters into which the 
O.L.C. has allowed itself to be drawn are the very things regarding 
which, as we saw above, the people of the States leel keenly and 
are uncasv about how the O.L.C. will react to them and report. 
They also‘fear how the Government of India, with the wide powers 
it has and the over-all authority it can wield in various ways, will 
use its legal, i.e. coercive powers in this behalf. As I said above, 
it is this thing which impedes the movement for the change-over 
to start and make headway. The O.L.C. report, in this regard, has 
not only ‘over-flown’ the terms of reference, but also overstepped 
them and made suggestions and remarks which, to say the least, 
will not help allay fears and apprehensions noted above in this 
note. 

27. I noted above from the oral evidence of a V.I.P. from a non- 
Hindi-speaking State. It illustrated the point from one direction. 
Quite the, opposite direction was illustrated to us by a V.I.P. from 
another non-Hindi speaking State. He gave us the other side of the 
matter when he said that the programme of Hindi propagation in 
the official and even non-official sectors should be pushed on with 
the central authority and powers. (I may again say that I summarise 
the evidence from ‘memory as I have no copy of it when I write 
this). It is such ideas and approach to the language problem which 
cause alarm of ‘imposition of Hindi’. 

28. As I said at the beginning, the O.L.C. will naturally go into 
related issues. Being the first one, it will try to draw general 
lines of the language problem and depict the essentials of its solution. 
My point however is that all this will be governed and limited by 
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the main consideration of its task mz. the nurooTeT^''^ 

of English and the progressive use of Hindi for official puipos . 


29. At the States level also the P^ble^ of replacement (^ Engl^^^^^^ 
exists as badly as at the centre. English ho ds equal sway over 
the States both as the language of communication witon t - 
and with the Union and other States and as the medium of i^^tmc 
tion etc. The O.L.C. is not asked in its reference to directly concern 
itself with intra-State replacement of English. However ^ cann 
escape it. because replacement ot Eng ish is an mtegral a 1-Ind.a 
process, which cannot be isolated at the State le\el. Rathei, if 
it has at all to succeed, it should really begin there. 

30 At the State level this replacement is a two-pronged move¬ 
ment: On one side the State will replace English in administrative 
and educational systems by progressively 

official language or languages; and on the other it will prepare nscll 
to have Hindi for inter-State and Union-State communication so that 
there mav be no vacuum in the transitional stage. Both these 
movements must start simultaneously as one composite plan and a 
single unified process. Only thus can an all-India changc^-ovei be 

made a practicll propesilion. 1 leel thal th.a “P“V°k a", much S 
of the change-over is not brought out by the O.L.C.R. as mucli a... 

it should be. 

31. There is another point in this regard also. There is to be 
found an opinion or a school of thought in the counto' which, in¬ 
voking the Mine of India’s unity, says that we should have as much 
Hindi in the State administration and education, as possibie. i^ne 
O.L.C.R. in this connection has made certain observations and nas 
stvled them as ‘conclusions’ as contradistinct from ‘recommendations , 
the latter being strictly in regard to the terms of rtTcrencc. I 
think these ‘conclusions’ might better and moi’e modestly as well as 
appropriately be styled ‘observations. And I have felt that in then 
eSmuFative W^ct, these so-called ‘conclusions’ err m crea mg an 
impression that Hindi is sought to be used m places where it should 
better avoid conflict with the legitimate claims of regional or State 
languages. It is this avoidable conflict that would rather jeopardise 
India’s^ unity by unwittingly provoking emotional mal-integration 
among linguistic groups. 


32 Again, at this stage of the work of progressive introduction 
of the use of Hindi, the Union language, it is very necessary that 
we must be clear about its nature and position Hindi at P^esen 
is only one of the languages of India of the Eignth schedule. Hindi 
as the language of the Union has only titular and prospective 
existence Again Hindi is not a developed language like English 
such as can be readily adopted in its place; nor does it comrnand 
richness as would make it attractive for the pun^ose of bteratuT.^ 
knowledge, etc. like English. However, if it is to be the all-India 
common language as has been decided m our Constitution, it must 
be learnt by non-Hindi speaking areas. But, as I said earliei, the 
whole matter is in suspended animation. It can become an active 
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means that Hindi rcciuires to be so developed. 

33. Furtlier, a common name ‘Hindi’ for both 
cfnrSsicm^hroufthmkin^ in various 

l;;;‘ii:ri,s^.it'‘ li', ;":„w'w,;c,;'i»s:n? 

St as .a Uhide iSSrapLnt to ‘replace English is a very pertinent 

consideration. 

•54 TVtfi OT CR in its analysis of the problem of H4ndi, noted 

ffifill hm£?uaee of the Union, but the national common language 

SSSSji- noted L‘'ovl;\?re"lt we iSave two aspects on the all-Indta 
plane. 

35. We desire to replace English in both these 

’^?’^^f’Hind’i whl Te d'e!Soped'^to\ Sain Extent as a directed 
official , terminological and such other prescriptions laid 

K“itG„“t.pn, nt nranuSs etc the f ““l^TatS 

as a tree growth through ‘ Esperanto 

t'latt’‘bh‘tlit™nd ctXtth thongh directed in a parti- 

or jargon, o Tnid rpnders tlio whole question ot 

onlar ““h^r 'iv GorPrnmert , 

lead and will have to be led by them. 

gfi To start such a process with the good will of all the units 

£' !^"^i:^nttu.dt4"'SSntM^^^ 

|£’S ftSelSdr 

:=£= 

sty I feel that way W f emnS Xm“?o“‘\ tte "Sailed 

now propose to take the chief of tnem 

consideration. 


CHAPTER I 


LANGUAGE PATTERN UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

1 This is uortraved in Part XVII of the Constitution^ Artsa 343 
>0 351. The Articles are arranged into four Cliapteis uaue 
.follows;-- 

1. lianguage of the Union (Arts. >j4o-44), 

2. Regional Languages (Arts. 343—7) i ^ ^ „ 

3. Language of the Supreme Court, Hign Couits me. (- -■ 

348-9); and 

4. Special Directives (Arts. 3a0-l). 

o Thorp is further the 8 th Schedule in reference to Arts. 344 and 

tioned in these two Articles. 

3 Consideration of these five along with the 
regarding language, education, culture, etc. m paititular g ^ p 
t li c p i c t u r c o t tlii s p ci 11 c i . 


4 We in tlie Constituent Assembly resolved to constitute India 
•mto a .s^ivireign democratic Republic. Accordingly the so ution i 
" ..piypn -n for the language problem is essentiadly democratic and 
Im - to ;,„r culSr,4 andLl^ootion.-,! advaocoroent, coaoistant with 
ho roquiremohb of good and efficient administration in a fopuMlcali 
democracy of a multi-lingual Union composed of Suite unito. 

5. It guarantees as a fundamental cultural and 
of the citizen that any section of our people shall have the i ,3 
conserve its distinct language or script or culture it may have. 

[Art. 29(1)]. 

6 It also ordains that no citizen shall be denied admission into 
State-owned or aided educational institutions on grounds ol religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them. [Art. 29(2)]. 

7 It also specifically directs that every person shall be entitled 
to submit a representation for the redress of any gncwmcc to any 
officer or authoritv of the Union or a State m any of thepanguages 
used in the Union or in the State, as the case may be. (Art. 3o0). 

8 We might well say that this is the charter of linguistic rights 
and freedom our people got for the first time in recent history The 
lanpuage pattern that is devised for the official purposes ot the 
Union and its Units must be understood and interpreted against tnis 
backsf-ound As we shall sec beloiv, it is equally liberal and demo¬ 
cratic It gives freedom of choice of the official language for a Stale 
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to States and for the Union it prescribes that it tJ 

official language an indigenous language Hindi, which as Known 
the largest number of our people, 

II 

9 The Constitution notes the fact of the 

in ,:,ur country and recogninnn them all f/“S-™''Sute' fhev 
■ire not the 14 ones only as enumerated in the 8th Schedule, J-^^y 
also im-lude all other languages and/or dialects like Maithih, Bhoj- 
puri Avadhi, Raiasthani, Dogri, Ladaki, Cutchi, Konkam, 
etc Under Art. 345, these are all eligible to be recognised as official 
ianguagS of thoir resgortivc. Stales where they might bo m use as 
r e g i o n a 1 1 a n g u a g e s. 

10 The meaning and significance of this provision is twen more 
apparent if we see' Art. 347 which gives power to the President that 
“on a demand being made in that behall the I 

is satisfied that a substantial pro}3ortion oi the population ol a 
desire the use of any language spoken by them to be recognised y 
that State direct that such language shall also be officially recog¬ 
nised throughout that State or any part thereof lor such purposes 
he may specify.” 

11 Thus we find that Jammu and Kashmir has recognised Dogri, 
Ladaki and Ka,shmiri and uses Urdu as the common State If^guage 
also On the other hand we have an instance of U.l. and Rinat 
where Urdu, one of their regional languages, is not I'ecogmsed and 
an application has been made to the President vmder Art. 347 lor its 
recognition along with Hindi which is recognised as the only State 
language. 

HI 

12. Amoncst our h’egionaT or indigenous languages, there is not 
one that is at present in use as an all-India common language. 
English is used as such for our common all-India purposes, o^cial 
and non-official. The Constitution has laid down that the official 
lanmiage of the Union shall be Hindi in the Devnagari script so ffir 
as letters of the alphabet are concerned, the numerals being the 
‘‘international form of Indian numerals.” [Art. 343 (1)J. 

13. As Hindi is not taught in schools of the whole country like 
English and hence as it is not known outside the Hindi-speaking 
areas and as it is not sufficiently rich and developed to take over 
immediately from English, provision is made for a transitio^nal P^nod 
of 15 years, i.e. up to 1965, during which it is laid down that 
English shall continue to be used as before for all the official pur¬ 
poses of the Union. [Art. 343(2)]. 

14. It will be seen that the Constitution does not contemplate a 
sudden break with English as the medium of administration and 
allows no vacuum to occur. Hence it further says [Art. 343(3) J 
that, if need he. Parliament may provide by law for continuing the 
use of English even after the target-time of 15 years for such pur¬ 
poses as may be specified in the law. 



15. But it does contemplate that the use of English will begin to 
be restricted as Hindi gets ready to take over. Insistence for a 
change-over to Hindi as soon as we can can be seen even from the 
provision in Art. 343(2) which empowers the President to authorise 
by order the use of Hindi in addition to the English language even 
during the transitional period of fifteen years. After the period is 
over, Hindi becomes the Union’s official language and English can 
continue also only if Parliament so enacts specifically. 

16. Thus, during the transition there is provision for the use of 
both English and Hindi for different official purposes of the Union. 
But it would be wrong and misleading therefrom to describe the two 
mediums in terms of one being ‘principal’ and the other ‘subsidiary, 
as the Explanatory Memorandum submitted to the O.L.C. by the 
Madras Government does. The proper description would be that 
while English is the outgoing official language of the Union, ^ Hindi 
is the incotninq one. There is no question of retention of English 
as the medium'of administration under the Constitution; it envisages 
its restriction and eventual or ultimate replacement by Hindi. 


17. For the fulfilment of this end, the Constitution has provided 
for the democratic process of instituting an O.L.C. whose duty it is, 
as we saw before, to suggest the policy and programme for such 
replacement (Art. 344). 

IV 

18. The position of the States 7’t.s-a-uis the language problem is 
different from that of the Union. Unlike the Union, i.e. the country 
as a whole, many of the States are uni-lingual and as we know, they 
are shortly going to be reorganised, so that almost all of them will 
be uni-lingual generally. They will then be in a position to decide 
in their legislatures immediately to adopt their respective regional 
languages as official languages of the States. Therefore, while the 
Constitution (Art. 345) says that States shall continue to use English 
as they do to-day, it does not prescribe a transitional period for their 
change-over to Indian languages, as they can forthwith adopt their 
regional languages and replace English by using them under Art. 
345, for intra-State purposes. 

19. However, obviously they cannot do so for the purposes of 
extra-State communication with other States or the Union. They 
must have a common all-India language for this purpose. The Con¬ 
stitution prescribes that the language for the time being authorised 
for use in the Union for official purposes, i.e. English at present and 
Hindi eventually when it replaces the former, shall be such medium 
for extra-State use. (Art. 346). 

20. It is noteworthy that in this field also a sort of urgency about 
the transition to the use of Hindi is shown by inserting a Constitu¬ 
tional provision (Art. 346) that if two or more States agree that 
Hindi should be the official language for communication betvreen 
such States, that language may be used, even though English might 
be the official language of the Union. 
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21 The above analysis of the constitutional position shows that 
States will have to undertake a two-fold programme tor the change- 
over. What is furtiier remarkable in their case is that they and not 
the Union are in the unique position of starting it immediaiely. ihe 
initiative almost entirely hes with them. 


22. The two-fold programmv'" for the State is, firstly, they will 
chance the medium of'administration for intra-State official P^- 
poses- secondly, tiiev will have to replace ilnghsh for the extra-btate 
official purposes of hiter-SLate and Union communication, by learn- 
in/f Hindi and preparing their personnel for u.sing it tor those pur- 
po'ses. Unlike this, the Union will have t(_> undertaKe a unitoid 
process onlv, viz. that of changing to Hindi in the central secretariat 
for its internal purposes. In regard to using it in its communication 
with the States and the public, chiefly the non-Hindi-speaking areas, 
it will have to await their preparedness for entertaining such use. 
Here the work of the Union will be a joint affair with the States. 
This will need a modicum of the spread ol Hindi among the people 
also. I shall leave this point of the dynamics of the change-over 
here. 

V 


23 We shall now turn to consider the group of languages enume¬ 
rated as Schedule Eight in the Constitution. They arc fhurteen in 
all. All of them are indigenous languages of India. Except for 
Sanskrit which is our cinciont clcissiccil ull-India languago, the rost 
are modern Indian regional languages. 

24. As we saw above their enumeration is occasioned by^Art. 344 
and 351. Its meaning and significance in relation to Art. 344 was 
noted by us earlier (vide Introduction, Para. 14) ; that in relation to 
Art. 351 is even more serious and fundamental vis-a-ina the language 
problem and Hindi in particular. 


25. Art. 351 defines Hindi, the official language of the Union and 
in so doing il touches various aspects of the language problem like 
the form and scope of Union ffindi, its relationship with tnc 14 sche¬ 
duled languages of India on one hand and, on the other hand, with 
the problem of the national or an all-India common language or the 
Antar Bhasha (i.e. the Lingua Franca) of India, etc. These must be 
closely studied now if we propose to start the process of linguistic 
transition in our country. It will not do now to snirk them. 1 qui i,e 
agree with the remark in our Report, in its Chapter 13 (Propagation 
and Development of Hindi and the Regional Languages) that “widest 
publicity may be given to all the aspects underlying the nation’s 
language policy to'inculcate a proper perspective among the people 
at large in tliis regard.” 


1 




VI 

26. Art. 351 occurs as a directive to the Union. It is as follows; — 

“It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the 
Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as a 



medium of e:vprGssion for all the elements of the compo¬ 
site culture of India and to secure iis enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in the other 
languages of India specihed in the Eighth Schedule and by 
drawing, wherever necessary or desirable for its vocabu- 
iary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
languages.’' 

27 . The fourteen languages are described as danguages of India’ 
and not as Regional languages’, as it would be too wide for the 
purposes of the Article. "They are cited as intended to supply the 
Union Hindi, for its assimilation, ‘‘without hiterfering with its 
genius”, v/ith iorms, styles and expressions, and also words,* whei- 
ever necessary and desirable. 

28 . The Article contemplates and prescribes that the Union Hindi 
is to develop “so that it may serve as a medium of expression for 
all the elements of the composite culturet of India”. It is tenable 
to suggest therefrom that the Union Hindi as defined by Art. 351 


*lt mav be noted here that Art. 351 savs that adopting new words for the enrichment 
of the vocabulary of the Hindi language is to be done by drawing, wherever necessary 
and desirable, primarily Irom Sanskrit and secondarily tiom othci languages. 1 he 
point to be noted here is that other languages include all languages, not only these fourteen. 
Therefore English and other languages of the world wiih which we might be m contact 
and hence would have to lake words from them, are not excluded. Other languages arc 
not qualified to mean only Indian or some specific other languages only. Words can be 
adopted freely without interfering with the genius of Hindi. This is significant in the 
context of the recent purist movement in the North whidi amis to remove “ foreign 
words even if they have been current as part of the common man’s vocabulary. Sans- 
kritization of the vocabulary is also undesirable and against the spirit oi this directive mt 
the Constitution. 

tOn this aspect, I may be permitted to quote here from the report of the Hindi 7 'cach- 
ing Comnuttcc of the Bombay Slate : 

“ The culture of India is a growth of centuries. It has been alfceted by Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and other Desht languages, besides Persian, Arabic, and English. It has 
assumed a variety of forms according as it developed through these various lan¬ 
guages and in difierent linguistic areas. Local tiaditions and history have made 
their own contribution to this common stream. Religious teachers, poets, law¬ 
givers and philosophers have laboured throughout for its nourishment ana en¬ 
richment From the dawn of history, Indian teachers have developed a universal 
attitude and so influenced and moulded the life of the peoples oJ: India as to make 
them thoroughly human, peace-loving, just and law-abiding. They have received 
all good people in a brotherly spirit and have welcomed them and given them 
shelter A wonderful cosmopolitan culture thus was lostcrcd into this an¬ 
cient land and cherished and nourished with great zeal and love. ‘ Live and 
let live ’ has been their declared motto, in word and deed. 

“ The key to this successful maintenance and development of this Composite Cul¬ 
ture of India is to be found in its recognition of and mild insistence on the 
(Treat fact of unity being different from uniformity, d'licy have laxoured uic 
former against the latter throughout. 

“ The Hindi to be developed by the Union must, therefore, serve as a mediu’n of 
expression for all the elements of the Composite Culture ot India. Hus 
part of our duty has to be always very clearly borne m rnind ana translaled 
correctly into action in all our undertakings for the teaching and pronA)tion 
of Elindi in framing syllabuses for schools, in selection of books and sucii other 
relevant matters.” 
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should not be an artificial ‘official dialect’ or ‘jargon , but it should be 
a living and organic growth and development as a result ot the ]oirn 
and common endeavour of all our language groups. Evidently such 
a national endeavour on our part will also produce a common 
national WT'cTt 'JTT'Tr Hindi or Hindustani. Such a result will therefore 
be emotionally acceptable to all language groups of the nation, even 
though the •‘TT'TTwill be developed on the basis of one of them, 

the basic structure or genius of which is the common property of 
many regional languages and dialects of North India. 

VH 


29. The meaning and significance of the ‘languages of India’ in 
the 8th schedule must now be sought from the above context. They 
arc the literary languages of India prevalent in various sizable 
regions of the country. They are the Swahhashas (^^TT^Ts ) of our 
people. It is therefore that the Prime Minister has been lately 
describing them as the National Languages of India. 

30- This change in the nomenclature of this group of languages 
has been inevitable because of the peculiar situation that ha^ arisen 
at the present time in regard to the inter-relationship, of these 
languages This has been noted in very trenchant terms by the 
Explanatory Memo, of the Madras Government referred to in this 
note earlier. I may better quote it here to describe this point:— 


31. “There is a widespread belief that the Constitution has declared 
Hindi to be the ‘National’ language of India, that other named 
languages are ‘regional’ languages, and that the unnamed languors 
are^ignored. This belief is incorrect. Hindi has^ot been declare d 

.' ‘ »How«xr Tt mav~be noted as a foot-note that the Union language and the National 

. „ have a difference in that while the former is an ofhcial thing the latter will 

anguage W( V d 1 a dim^ distinction is vital. To bring out the point 

^^'C"d hi it”l mav better'quote from tlte Rcitort of tlie Hindi ■f'eaching Committee 
(Critbay State-) T 4 arding the oflieial language of the Union it remarks 

“ For the nurposes of Government it must have a linguistic coinage of its own. 
Thh res rh-ted and special coinage in Hindi will make up the ollicial language 
of India Its various departments, to avoid confusion, must have one hxed 
and dctinile tcrminologv of their own. Departments w'ill bear deftmte names. 
Fvrms Declarations, and the like will have to be couched in precise language 
leavSg no room for ambiguity and confusion. This is the official language... . 
Hindi of Art. 343. 

“Hitth Hindi (mentioned as Hindi in the 8th Schedule) would be serving the 
need of a Region and it would continue to be ‘ the Home Language of 30 or 
perhaps not more than 50 millions of souls, and for that purpose its scope would 
have no artificial limitations. 

“Hindi as envisaged in Art, 35 ^-will serve as a comrnon medium for all the 

neoples of India for their common objectives. It will have to serve our public 
men leaders, ministers, plenipotentiaries, ambassadors, scholars, teachers, 
editors newspapermen, radio-men, kisans and labourers, and all others, 
LI ‘never they will have to meet or work together in conferences and associa- 
rinns or otherwise for the expression, discussion and promotion ol common 

Hirwfa .This Hindi will, therefore, have to be inclusive 

and extensive and not exclusive and intensive. It will have to be as sm.plc 
'IS nossihle and as easy and pliant too. From whatever source it gets its re¬ 
quired nourishment it should do so without fear or hesitatum Its one aim 
should be to be understood and understood easily and quickly. It will re¬ 
cognise no barriers of caste, creed or region, country ^or origin, so long as it 
is expressive, vigorous, pliant and easily understood.” 


t 






to be the national language of India—It is the Official Language of 
the Indian Union which is not necessarily the same thing. Any 
language in use in any of the States of India is referred to as a 
^regional language’. This includes Hindi, and it does not exclude 
any of the unnamed Indian languages. 

“There is thus no warrant in the Constitution for the spirit of 
linguistic sectarianism which has developed in recent years. In view 
of the large part played in this development by loose and misleading 
use of the expression ‘national’ language, it is desirable that this use 
should be changed. The Indian nation has always been and will 
always continue to be multi-lingual. This is not a Skeleton to be 
hidden away in the national cupboard. It is a cultural heritage ot 
which the nation can and should be proud. Every language of Indian 
origin, spoken by any group as their mother-tongue, should therefore 
be referred to as an Indian National language....... 


VIII 

32- The above discussion will show that 'T'^d '^TfrtrHindi, the official 
language of the Union, may not be the same as all-India convnam 
language or similarly li. may not be the same as ‘High 

Hindi’^r the Hindi mentioned in the 8th Schedule. The latter dis¬ 
tinction is well borne out by the Constitution also, if we look at 
Article 351 read together with the Bill Schedule. 

33. Article 351 and the 8th Schedule of the Constitution read 
together raise a question which has become a matter of keen contro- 
v’ersy 1 mean the matter of “two Hindis” as it is sometimes called. 
I know that the Hindi educated world has not cherished it lOr reasons 
which agitate and operate in our national life for the last 30 years 
or more. The question is fundamental. It pertains to the nature 
and form of Hindi language which, under the Constitution, is to be 
the official language of the Union. Though in a different situation 
and context, this is the same problem which existed beiore 1950, i,e. 
the promulgation of the Constitution, regarding the nature and 
form of the national language, which was called Hindi, or more 
aptly Hindustani, with a view to pin-point its distinct character from 
Hindi and Urdu, which were often held to be distincL or diflerent 
variants or styles of a common stem. (I may note here that the 
Constitution has now described them as two languages ana not two 
styles of the same common language by whatever name we may call 
it.) 

34. The Constitution adopted the name Hindi for the official 
language of the Union. The same term also occurs in the 8th 
schedule, where Hindi is named as one of the ‘languages of Irdia. 
Thus, there does arise a question of precisely understanding the 
implications thereof. The expression “Two Hindis is used m 
connection. 

35. Schedule 8 contains Hindi along with Urdu, Gujarati, Marathi, 
etc. Article 351 says that the Hindi language has to enrich itself by 
asdmilating the forms, style and expression of, among otcers 
mentioned in the 8th schedule, Hindi. This reference to the enrich¬ 
ment of Hindi language is evidently to the “Hindi” mentioned m 
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Article 343, the official language of the Union, which ^ 

pagated and developed for the official purposes of the ‘ ^ 

a specific manner described in that article. Citing the sche^dule 
ihe said article says that the Hindi language vnll be enriched b> 
assimilating forms, style, etc. from Hindi, Urdu, Guiarati etc. This, 
in other words, amounts to saying that Hindi ^ 
si vie. expressions, etc. from Hindi! This would be absmo It i.^ 
therefore argued with irrefutable logic that unless the woid bnndi 
in this context means two different ideas, the directive in Article 

;;ryi would become wholly meaningless. srb^dule 

It is therefore concluded that Hindi mentioned in the 8th schedule 
is not cannot be, the Hindi language of the Union mentioned in 
Articles 343, 351 and vice versa. The two terms, though apparently 
the same, are different concepts, though allied. A kind of qualified 
Mualism or say, a dualistic or dualizing monism il you will does 
mhere here. And this is not merely formal, legalistic or academn 
but it is vital, as we can see it if we examine the history of the 
im vement for the national language of India during the last -tO 
years. This I should better leave here. 

36 It is further necessary to note here that Hindi that is named 
m the ath Schedule is not the language that is often loosely described 
■is “sDoken bv the largest single linguistic group in our country. _ At 

est t is literary e.vmression of that vast group who speak various. 
Unniiis Ld cLalecto spoken in Northern India whidy by arid 
inrrm r; mentioned as or understood to be Hindi-speaking. It is 
tt'cnnmion basic structure or genius of these manv North- ndian 
lecionol languages that we are enjoined to preserve when aevelopr g 
and enriching the language of the Union, also namec. Hmeu, 

37 The above paras will show that the Hindi language has a dual 

nrdme. and of the Union^ it i^. called upon o Perform 

a new role. It is not the role of Hindi which is scheauic-d 
Constitution as a language distinct from Urdu. Ihe Union .Iir.d 
can have no such distinction. 


IX 

38 At the end, there remains one aspect of the_ language psdtern 
worihv of examination. It is regarding the use of Hindi as a SLate 
lanpuage. as provided for in Article 345, which says that die State 
Icpislatiire may bv law adopt any one or more of the languages m 
use in the State of Hindi as the language or languages to be used for 
all or any of the official purposes of that State. It must be noted 
that the' Hindi that is suggested as an alternative to region., 
languages is the Union Hindi or the iTTOT of India. The pro- 

vi.sion, "therefore, concerns chiefly non-Hmdi speaking States. 

38 The Bombay State provided an illustration on this POint 
Four veai” ago, a bill was introduced m the State Legislator 
prescribing Hindi as the official language of tne ® 

(including legislative) higher than those at the taluka o. district 
level For the latter levels Gujarati, Marathi or Kannad which are 
Ike regfon.1 the State’were te their grpective 

fields ^It was argued in favour of this move that as the State wa^ 
multilingual, the^ Union language or the mter-State medium of 



communication, Hindi, ought to be held as the proper means for the 
(official purposes at the higher level. The bill was dropped on. 
account of popular opposition to it. 

40. Uttar Pradesh provides an illustration of another kind. It 
has adopted Plindi only as State language, perhaps, under the 
impression that it was the Union Hindi that it adopted and therefore 
the question of adopting a regional language did not arise for it. 
This is a mistaken assumption. Hindi it adopted is the regional 
language as much as others. As we saw before, non-recognition of 
Urdu has led people in U.P. to appeal to the President under Article 
347. 

41. The two illustrations pin-point the seriousness of the provision 
for such use of Hindi. Under Article 345-6, it is open to a State 
To adopt Hindi onlyi as the official language, to the exclusion of any 
one or more of its regional languages, as Uttar Pradesh seems to 
have done when refusing to recognise Urdu and adopting Hindi only. 
Or a State may adopt Hindi, restricting the use of its regional 
languages for certain levels or purposes onl}^ as Bombay proposed 
to do. 

42. Surely it cannot be the intention or the meaning of this 
provision of the Constitution for Hindi as alternative State language., 
to creak.* a conflict and emotional resentment among the people of 
1he States, which would naturally arise, if a feeling of unseemly 
rivalry between the regional languages and the langurge of the Union- 
is provoked from such a use of the said Articles 345-346. 

43. An observation made in this connection by Dr. Abid Hussain 
in his recent book ‘‘The National Culture of India’' is worth quoting 
here. On p. 195 of the book he says: 

“It (Article 345) recognises the right of the largest lir.i.guistie 
group in every State to make the language spoken by it, 
the official language of the State and at the same time 
provides, by implication, for giving the languages of 
minority groups a status equal to that of the maje^rity^ 
languages as it permits the adoption of more than one 
official language.’^ 

Having noted the significance of the Article this way, he proceeds 
further and says: 

“But the words ‘or Hindi’ appended to the phrase ‘one or 
more of the languages in use in the State’ are fraught with 
danger. It is true that they have no practical significance 
because there is very little chance of a majority cf memb.;'rs 
of legislature in a non-Hindi-speaking State voting for 
Hindi in preference to their own language. Still the very 
suggestion that Hindi may compete for the position of the 
official language in a State where it is not spoken by the 
majority of the people might encourage the partisans of 
Hindi, who are endowed with a large amount of 
enthusiasm than of prudence, to make an attempt to 
replace the regional language by Hindi and thus fan the 
flames of linguistic communalism into a devastating fire,” 
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“So it must be made w)rkSJg fo?the propaga- 

“S.ndr?hai H ,s no\ thm^biect^to^ 
the position which belongs of rig ^ t g non-Hindi 

The suspicion of Hindi into thmr 

hngui tic gioups l , tr> “Hindi Imperialism” is a deadly 
areas may be a eliminated before it poisons the 

venom which should ®\™'''nScent spirit of unity on 
SoS'brou. v4 e.i.tence as a 

nation depends.” ^ 

44. The cases of Bombay and ^ ^ Husain in his book 

show that the observations made f a thing like these 

are reasonable or well p’ounded^ I bthev^-j^ understanding 

cases becomes possible Article 345. about Hmdi for use 

of the W'^stdiiiKinal p ovis non-H'.ndi-spcaRing ^ 

Mc a State lan.i^uage, paiticuiai.y similar provision made m 

mav well note here an t-is ^i^-ated^ similar avoidable 

the" Gujarat Universnty Act, for higher 

confusion in the sphere o ,^he. nrea u . ^ “use.' ol 

education. The Gujara I of the area) or Hindi in Deva- 

Gujarati (i.e. the regionai h . instruction and examma- 

nagari script p-, bo. a as p.,, with the provision m 

lion’' m the vr'^nch provide.^ similar ^hteinaU 

Article 345 of the Gonsfhution w im i purposes. There 

for adopt,„g a Sngaago ol a SlJo ,„1 Vallahh 

is a further case p recently created m Gujarat ihc 

Vidvapith. a statutory Hindi onlv shall be the rnediunr 

Act"for that University provides that •ilUistrations are cited 

of instruction and cxaminafiom Ty^^ c^^ ^ 

SloSj;: rU,StlSuoSS‘'htal..uoti„n oSo ,P a noa-H,„d,- 
speaking area or State. ^ ^ 

45. Obviously this hs a1?o i™ffie educational and 

tion of Hindi not only m the official but g gtate language 

cultural fields. Tbo »!«''-'■* ^ bo a mtetoke 

is permitted by the ComhUd ™ . H ^ ^ language 

to construe it to mean that hhndi mey . exclu.sion of the 

or as a language |of regional languages of a State, 

natural and undisputab ^ • .^1 conflict between regional langu- 

Tt will surely create an undesiiamc c intended in any manner 

ages and the Dnion '“““^'■/ejnnirt will make difficriU, if not 
lS;„“ltiHe,"rtemo,ioyi'lm,trngSic’ integration of our poooie 
tIuLs jeopardising national unity. 

40 Hindi h.,s to be J^fie rstl'^d^lhiTiten^H^Ler, 

State and a State and between ^ b , g P example, 

t is possible to imagine its use ^^ ^he State ^ do not 

those,-cither in the Government very little will 

^fa7 ‘rtbrXlfat'e'TSo;. "“ir X^ur ^1.14^ 

XS ieVtX'y leX'at“bu™°r"ightlul and ahould be admitted. 
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It will facilitate non-regional or extra-State people to serve in a 
State, the regional language of which they might not be able to 
use so well. At present they use English. When Hindi replaces 

it, it will be available to such persons to be similarly used. Thus 

understood, Hindi as a State language, particularly in non-Hindh 
speaking States, will create no conflict; rather it will become com¬ 
plementary to the regional languages and tend to foster harmony 
and unity among various linguistic groups. If we look at Article 

351 in particular, we find that the language of the Union is really 

sought to fulfil such a unique and unifying role in our body politic. 
Similarly our Universities, legislatures and the Judiciary also, 
particularly in non-Hindi-speaking areas, might well permit the 
use of H;ndi by non-regionals, along with the regional language or 
languages- As Hindi vtill be studied as a second language in schools 
and colleges, there will be no difficulty in arranging such a pattern. 
This anticipates provision for compulsory study of the Una)n langti- 
age Hindi in our educational system. This is f)bvions]y the first 
tmd the immediate step of preparing for imogressive use of Hindi 
and facilitating replacement of English by h. 
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CHAPTER II 


LANGUAGE OF LAW-MAKING AND LAW-COURTS UNDER THE. 

CONSTITUTION 

I 


1. Among the official purposes of Government those of law¬ 
making and law-courts are obviously of special nature and import¬ 
ance, comparatively to those of the executive or civil administra¬ 
tion. The Constitution of India (Article 348) has taken care to see 
that the language policy to be adopted in regard to these two cate¬ 
gories of official purposes is well safeguarded from possible confu¬ 
sion or unsettlcment during the transition from English to Indian 
languages. 


Ti e.ssencp of such safeguarding lies in continuing to use 

English, wherever it is absolutely necessary to do so in the inter- 
/if precision of language, till Indian languages 

and the Union Hindi are sufficiently developed to take over in their 
icspective Statens' and the Union respectively. 

3. Whtm considering the safeguards the Constituiidn of India 

makesj a distinction between the needs of a language for what may 
be called the deliberative purposes of the Parliament and State 
legislature.s and those ot their actual work of enaciment. Similarly, 
in the held ot the judiciary, it distinguishes the needs of a language 
lor the proceedings ol a law-court from those for giving iudgment 
or passing orders or decrees. fo J h 

4. Article 348 amply demonstrat.cs that the above distinction is 
made in order that full and legitimate use of the official languages 
of ,.d,atcs in their respective spheres at the State level is guaranie‘cd 
or provided for. consistently with the absolute or unquestionable 
requiremtmls of using the common all-India and intcr-State medium 
tifjn official purposes of the Union and inter-State communica- 


II 

5. The safeguard at the Union level is to sec that the language 
of all the proceedings in the Supreme Couit and of Bills in Parlia- 
ment shall continue to be English only, until Parliament by law 
_thtrv/ise provides. That is, no action for providing for the use of 

34303), after 15 years is needed for these two 
purposes of the Unron; Englrsh wrll contrnue automatically till 
ailiament decides to change it to Hindi, subject to Article 349. 

6. Till 1965 Parliament cannot move in the matter, unless per- 

^te^lakinp^fr?/'' President. The latter can do so o^nly 

etter takrng into consrderatron the recommendations of the Official 
Language Commrssion and the report of the Parliamentarv Com 
mittee under Article 344. The Official Language Commi.ssion has 
therefore to consider what to recommend, if anything regarding 

o, thi 
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only '?u° changing English to flindi 

and dm 7 Plr^r-,^,a ^ reasonably satisfied that Hindi has enriched itself 

from or at W^+Tk^’ accuracy and precision so as to tain- over 
rom or at least to be used as a tolerable alternative to English. 

Cl i' satisfaction can be possible to reach if Hich Courts anri 

Hindi a'n^d'^hr K ^V^-'^P^^king areas in partkularbegin to use 
nosos thereby develop it as a suitable instrument for these pur- 
poses 1 his development and enrichment they should do as ner 
ttic Constitution of India in Article 351. Working ^so 

relen?y°of^HSriuch development and linguistic com- 

) nn fL ° ^ f arouse reasonable confidence to take 

Supreme " law-making and proceedings of the 

IT- an earlier part of this note T have tried to .show that Union 

Hindi IS differemt in conception. The directive in Article 351 mav 
not be acceptable to regional Hindi protagonists who n the U 
for example, hold that Urdu should not be recogniid Then^'is 
going on a movement for ‘Shuddha’ or SanskritizeS^Uind which a ms 
icu7fu"<L'^? “ “’■‘l“ ‘toreign-. Among „eh wS 

r‘, develop their reg^onaui’t^t.t'a'ge ;i1h 

.10 catho Jcity of approach that is laid down in Article 351 thov 

Si uideUA,tmh.‘^Al““^r 0 Pattern of 

grJrerSi ?f'HLt1„rS;,%Sarrpr K 

n eion-c^tW^T, allow the atmosphere of fears and sus- 

«aTinc untortunatcly gathered round the idea of propa- 

to contSue commencement of the Constitution of Incha, 

I n Constitution of India also envi.sages that High Courts and 

Snl m .^o^rHindi-speaking areas akso will bctlln to Te their 

-pective official languages in a similar manner as Hindi sneakincr 
areas. Naturally they will use their recxignizS reffiona] Janm agef 
for law-making and justice. The full growth and^d-vffioDi?wn ^of 

1.; no' wT/S^frSpSd In iUs'sJhoIe a"!?,' “ 

areIIt^iona‘iLfrS'.«^Z‘i,”r 

alternatively or optionally much less comnulsorfl?® n 

HindT^'fv,'^ ^nguistic TeSffim Ve t 

Hindi by them would come when the Supreme Court Xangp. mT 
to Hindi by an act of Parliament. Till then thev shoulrl iic^ 
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III 


12. Turning to consider what the safeguards are at the level of 
the States for their legislature and judiciary, we find that Article 
343(1) provides that all proceedings in High Courts and authoritative 
texts of Bills, and all enactments shall be in English. However, a 
-distinction noted in paragraph 3 above, is made in this case; tnz the 
use of the official language or languages of the State or Hindi is, 
oermitted in the deliberative proceedings in both the spheres _ 
legislative and judiciary. [Vide Article 348(2) (3)]. But it is 
specified that the language of enactment and of High Court Judg¬ 
ment, decree, order, etc. shall be English, except thatjor enactment 
authorised Engiisii translation shall be gazetted officially tor die 


purposes of Article »t4o(l). 

13. The safeguard at the vStates level is of the same nature a.-) at 
the Union levcL What is noteworthy, however, is that at the latter 
level there is contemplated no provision or process for such. 
tiating of the change-over from English to Iridian langiurges iliis 
is apparcntlv Ix'csejsc the process can apily begin at tlic States 
level almost sirnidtaneously in all the scheduled languages ()f Inaia. 
Obviously such beginning only will ultimately lead to and prepare 
the eounlry for having Hindi at the Union level. 


t 


f 
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14. It is to be noted that Article 348(3) provides that in case a 
State legislature prescribes a language other than English for use 
m Bills "etc., an authorised translation in English to serve as the 
authoritativ'c text thereof in the English language under a4o(T) will 
do for the purpose. But such a provision for an authorised transla¬ 
tion in English is not made in case of judgment, decree or mder 
passed or made by a High Court, even if it might use the official 
language of the State in its other proceedings. 

15. When English changes to Hindi eventually when Parliament 
so provides, it will be necessary to think out wffiat should be done in 
this case of High Court judgments etc. As in the case of enactment, 
it m.ay be provided for High Courts also that their judgments, decree, 
order etc. also be made or passed in the official languages of the 
State and their authorised translations in Hindi should be available 

for reporting or appeal purposes. A judge however may choose to ► 
do his worVin Hindi. Hindi alone must not be the rule. 

16. The largest bulk of the bar will be working in courts below % 
the High Court. That is, they will be working through the medium 

of the regional languages. Therefore it is but proper that legal 
education also is conducted through them. Hindi and English will 
be compulsory languages of study. This will facilitate the use, 
during the transition, of English law books and enactment. 

17. For the change-over from English to Indian languages it 
should not be felt necessary that as a pre-requisite to do it all laws, 
case law should be first translated into these languages or Hindi. 

Laws in English can well be used, as lawyers will be knowing 
English as a compulsory subject. Eventually law's in Hindi also 
wdll not cause difficulty as lawyers will have studied that language 
also as a compulsory subject and must also be using law books in 
Hindi also. 



CHAPTER III 

PLACE OF HINDI AND ENGLISH IN NATIONAL EDUCATION 

I 

1. Replacement of English from its unnatural and therefore wrong, 
position of being the medium of administration and higher education 
in the country is the most outstanding national venture we are called 
upon to undertake. This venture, in its effect upon the entire life of 
the nation, is bound to be revolutionary.^ India had till now in her 
history Sanskrit, Persian and English as all-India common languages, 
ihey were languages known only to a microscopic number of the 
people, rhoy were not the languages of the people; they were 
languages of small classes only. Therefore, such a thing did not 
tcJid to nor work for a democratic order, which we now desire to 
establish. It is perliaps for the first time in our history that we are 
launching upon the democratic experiment of having the languages 
of the common man as the vehicle of his government and education. 

2. Multilingual as we are, we need for such an experiment the 
unavoidable accompaniment of an Antar Bhasha—a lingua franca. 
Accordingly we have decided that it will be Hindi, the common 
language ol the ;largest number amongst us; it will not be a small 
affair like Sanskrit nr Persian or English, however, rich and deve¬ 
loped they may be. The decision is a tremendous responsibility. 
If we succeed in dischar,ging it, the very elfort itself will create the 
New India of our dreams—a democratic and egalitarian society. 
The language pattern and policy envisaged by the C. of I. is there¬ 
fore the most epoch-making item in rebuilding New India—free and 
democratic, creative and equalitarian. 

3. As the said pattern abundantly shows, this great rebuilding is 
to be done by replacing English with the judicious use of our great 
national ianguage.s of India and of the Antar Bhasha Hindi which 
will be one additional language to the enormous linguistic wealth 
with which we are blessed in our country. For .such an effort to be 
successful it is very essential that there should be a joint and con¬ 
certed endeavour of all the language .groups of the nation, without 
any spirit of unhealthy rivalry or sense of superiority etc. amongst 
them. The Antar Bhasha Hindi, being also a regional language of 
one of the groups, shall feel or own no superiority over others and 
shall not covet to steal a march over the fields of the primary or "basic 
languages of the people. This requires to be said here because there 
is a school of thought among the ruling and vocal classes of the intel¬ 
ligentsia who, thinking in old grooves English had cut into the 
mental make-up of these classes, would like to create an order where 
m not one’s own but another language—the Antar Bhasha Hindi mav 
rule. This, as is abundantly clear, is not what the Constitution wills 
or contemplates. Surely we cannot have a revised edition of the 
English order, though through Hindi. 
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4. Almost as an antithesis to this school is to be found a school 
of thought in the non-Hindi-speaking areas which clings to the status 
quo and pleads for retention of English, though it may not mind if 
Hindi is also placed along with it as another all-India common 
language, so long as it may be allowed English. This school, there¬ 
fore, wishes to continue English teaching in Schools in the same way 
as it obtains at present and would, as a concession to the constitu¬ 
tional clause regarding Hindi, teach it to those who wish to learn it,— 
not compulsorily. That is, it will avoid the change-over as long as it 
can. Their whole argument amounts to saying that English is a 
national prize we have inherited from our ex-rulers. It has been the 
“pipe-line” of modern knowledge, specially scientific. I may not 
analyse this proposition here but only say that pipe-lines are many— 
as many as there are peoples of the world; but the life-line is only 
one and it is the indigenous tongue of the people. The best in us can 
develop and blossom forth only through being nourished by that 
line. Therefore we should retrieve that life-line and it will retrieve 
us from the groove in which we have stuck and lost our true way. 

5. The retention school also is constitutionally as wrong as the 
former. Retention is out of court, unless we are prepared to continue 
with English and thus wreck the language chapter of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the nation’s effort of more than half a century to give to 
ourselves one common national language, which may provide us 
with a medium complementary to our own languages. This medium 
will thus be an instrument with which to feel and live our basic 
unity. But this unity is not to be a monolithic uniformity, but should 
be a creative and lifeful diversity on the canvas of a fundamental 
unity which India possesses as her great cultural and democratic 
prize achievement. 


II 

6. The above ideal under the Constitution requires now to be 
worked out in its practical details as a constructive programme for 
our whole people. The first thing that is obvious is the paramount 
need of instituting compulsory study of the Antar Bhasha in the 
national system of education which will be free and compulsory 
up to the age of 14 of a pupil, under the C. of I. Such a step will 
be a long range measure for the replacement of English and for the 
progressive use of Hindi. The short-range measure would be to 
coach up the administrative personnel of all Governments in India 
for the immediate needs of the linguistic change-over. This also 
must be on a compulsory basis. While the former measure covers 
the non-official or the people’s sector, the latter is the official sector, 
and will therefore be mainly a Government controlled and directed 
movement. We shall discuss here the former movement first. 

7. The directive to the Union in Art. 351 says that it will be its 
duty “to promote the spread of the Hindi language” as defined in it. 
In the context of the above position, this becomes the Union’s impe¬ 
rative duty. Obviously, the Union can efficiently discharge this its 
constitutional duty by seeing that Hindi becomes a compulsory study 
in the schools of the whole country. This will be the first step in the 
direction of the change-over stipulated by the C. of I. I agree with 
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necessary, “the Constitution 

snould be amended so as to provide for (this) logical first step. 

to attain the universal spread of the new official language..... .in all 


III 

in argue against this compulsion and quote 

m support the Madras anti-Hindi agitation. The point must be un- 
quivocally met. There are two sorts of compulsion: (1) Prescribing 
compulsory courses of study and devising a system of national educa- 
Ias may reasonably be held to fulfil the ideas 
and Ideals laid down by the democratic constitution of the land. In 

thing is considered to be the legitimate 
Q ? State. As Shri Rajaji said in another connection, “all 

bchool education has to be based on a certain amount of compulsion”, 
this IS not really the sort of compulsion which is obiected to. The 
objectionable sort is the second one, viz. to ask for'or impose the 
medium ot Hindi in the aff'airs of a non-Hindi-speaking State in 
places where Its regional language should legitimately and rightfully 
function; as tor instance, the miMium of instruction and administra¬ 
tion. Ihis IS obviously undemocratic and will be felt coercive. And 
It imposed in any way overt or covert, it will be educationally and 
u turally bad and calamitous and politically disruptive and practi¬ 
cally suicidal to the interests of the spread of Hindi. It will be in dis¬ 
regard to the safeguard contained in the O.L.C.’s terms of reference 
fw ^ advancement. Rather, I firmly believe 

that If the Government of the Union, on due recommendations in 
+>! a O.L.C., assure non-Hindi-speaking areas, 

through due declaration of its policies in this behalf, that the second 
sort of compulsion is entirely out of court and is rejected as a wrong 
policy, I am sure such an assurance will go a long way in giving a 

Schoo^and Compulsory study of Hindi in our 

Schools and Colleges. As we know, there are numerous pronounce¬ 
ments made both by the President and the Prime Minister of the 

r-assurance of not impo.sing 
Hindi through any legal or administrative means in all the spheres 

Jpf legitimate use according to 

the Constitution. What these spheres are must now be detailed and 
a clear-cut policy mapped out by the O.L.C. Such assurance only 
can start the process of replacement and silence the cry for retention 
of English and consequent postponement of the linguistic change- 
ovei at least for the next five years. It will, to say the least knock 
ffindT^ semblance of a tenable argument not to move and le^n 


9. The specific spheres of regional languages mentioned above 
clearly enumerated in an amendment to the resolution of 
the Madras Legislative Counefi moved by Government for conLdera- 
tion of the Questionnaire of the O.L.C. The evidence tendered to us 
m Bengal and other non-Hmdi-speaking areas generally endorses 
this view of Madras. I reproduce the said amendment of the Madras 
Legislative Council as an addendum to this chapter at the er^d It 

?algt'n tolT “ " '“S-eo 
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10 Thp OLCR (in Chap. 4, para. 15 onwards) describes the 
above specific details of the linguistic assurance under discussion here 

as “lin'^uistic requisites for_unity which is enshrined m me 

Constitution”. And it avers that “as the English language is gra ua - 
Iv displaced in the supererogatory fields it occupies 
the regional languages will come into their own , and it welcomes 
that sLK-h “enfrimchisement of the regional languages in their res- 
pectiw fields in administration, education and other respects would 
be very rapid”. 

11. However, it does not put down what these linguistic requi¬ 
sites’ are and when actually making suggestions about the use and 

stadvot Hindi and English in Chap. VI, it ' 

ront'rarv to the position described above. I do not wi.hh to ^o inio 
de"i l ing and discussing these things ot the Report but may note 
mv fcars^witli saving that they will, I fear, unmtentionally help in 
maintaining the kaCm quo, which is a vested interest of the sma 
classes created by English in our national Ine. 


12 I said above that the Union shouM have power and influence 
to cast a positive duty on the States to institute compulsory teaching 
of Hindi in their schools. An enactment like the_ one sugge.dr-d b> 
the S.R.C. for safeguarding the right of instniction throug i i^ 
mother-tongue, should be proposed by the O.L.C., saving that it shall 
be the endeavour of every State and of every local authority within 
the State to provide adequate facilities for compulsory instiuction 
in th-^- offioial language of the Union to all childrcm, at least for the 
last 3 years of the period of free and compulsory education as dircct.- 
ed by the C. of I. The President may issue necessary instructions to 

States in this behalf. 

13 At present English is generally studied during these years of 
schooling in India. This must be displaced giving place to Hindi as 
the second language in the order of language studies in our syste^ 
of national education. The teaching of English except for those who ^ 
own it as their mother-tongue, must be restricted to begin after 

age of compulsory studies when further education rnay begin lU” 
Higher Secondary Schools. It is agreed by all that in the scherne o_ 
things educational envisaged by the C. of I., 

language followed by Hindi at the 5th year or th®^chooling- 

only these two languages can have place in it. The O.L.C.R., on the 
Snlinable plea of two ‘streams’ which have _ only a h^othetical 
validitv rehimmends that English might begin earlier than the 14 
ySr-age of compulsion. This is entirely unnecessary and un- 
warrai?ted bv the needs of the change-over for which the O.LU. was 
asked to consider. Such gratuitous consideration own to English 
will only help continue the status quo and not allow Hindi to make 
Tnv headway Displacement of English language study and institut¬ 
ing Hindi study, in the present climate of our country, wfll be indi¬ 
cative of the earnest of our desire to ushei in the process 
linguist’c revolution we have decided to have. I niay not dilate 
^her about the urgent necessity of this first logical step which is 



equally sound educationally and culturally also. I am firmly of the 
view that unless this is accepted as the general principle of recon¬ 
structing national education, the process of linguistic transition will 
hardly have congenial climate to start and can have any chance oi a 
fair trial or a happy beginning. The above principle is in entire 
consonance with the ideas of Basic Education—the type of education 
we have decided to introduce in the country. Rather, it may be 
noted that unless the above national policy regarding the place oi 
Hindi and English in our compulsory educational scheme is accepted, 
Basic Education even cannot come to stay and prosper. 

14. The above step should begin as an all-India move from 1957. 
In that case, latest by 1965, schools will have been teaching Hindi 
not only in the lower but also in the higher secondary schools, t,e 
for 7 or 8 years. And every citizen will have learnt Hindi for 3 or 4 
years under the Constitutional scheme of free and compulsory 
)Drimary education lasting up to the pupil’s 14 years of age. 

VI 

15. Along with this move in the educational sphere, there should 
be a similar move, on the part of all governments in the land, to train 
their p'^rsonnel in Hindi for the specific needs of their work. This 
should bo completed by 1960, which will give them a fairly sufficient 
time of about 3 years. Necessary planning of this work should 
immediately be undertaken so that its implementation may be ex¬ 
pected to begin by 1957. A detailed and close study (if all Govern¬ 
ment departments', like the one given by the O.L.C.R. in Chapter VII, 
Part (ii), regarding the Indian Audit and Accounts Departrnent 
should be immediately undertaken and adequate targets and time¬ 
tables decided upon for each one of them. This must give to every 
Government a five years plan to be over by 1960 in the field of this 
linguistic change-over. 

16. Thus working, the personnel in the services of the Union and 
the States will be ready by 1960 to use Hindi as an alternate or 
additional medium with English. Five years more will be used to 
perfect their linguistic equipment still further. The concerted move 
in the educational field also will be helpful in various ways in the 
effort. Hence it should surely be possible to arrive at the stage by 
1965 when we may reasonably be expected to do our internal work 
of Government through Hindi. For the work of external affairs, 
political, commercial and industrial, we might continue in English 
till Hindi eets necessary international recognition in the comity of 
nations That will depend on both the assertion of our national 
pride, prestige and position and the extent of our having develcp‘?d 
and enriched Hindi. 


ADDENDUM 

(in reference to Para. 9, above) 

The Madras Legislature discussed the language problem in India 
in its session of September, 1955. It was occasioned by a Government 
Resolution which said, “that the Questionnaire issued by the Official 
Language Commission (Government of India) be taken into 
consideration.” 



formally moved in the Upper House which 
.said to add as follows at the end of the Resolution.* — 

and on such consideration, this Council resolves to request 

me Government of Madras, in framing their replies to the 

Questionnaire, to incorporate the following principles and 

suggestions in their reply: — 

(1) That, for purposes of administration, the State should 
use the regional language or languages ultimately and 
that Hindi cannot be adopted for this purpose. 

(2) That for the limited correspondence between the 
Central Government or any other State and the local 
vState, the State should utiiize the services of trans¬ 
lators and interpreters to the extent necessary. 

(S) That, so far as the Union Public Service Examinations 
cire conceined, the only just method of ensuring 
equality of opportunity for people both in the Hindi 
and non-Hindi speaking areas, as laid down in the 
Constitution, would be to permit candidates to choose 
a language or languages mentioned in the Constitution 
and to hx quotas according to the number of persons 
speaking such language or languages in Hie country. 

(4) That so far as Court languages are concerned, the 
regional language or languages should be used in the 
courts of the State and in the High Court of the State. 

(5) That the language or languages used in the State 
Legislature should be the regional language or 
languages and that in Parliament, representatives of 
the different States should be afforded all facilities to 
speak in the regional languages mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

(6) That all public servants recruited to the Central 
Services should be required, after their selection to 
such services, to pass a test or tests in Hindi if they 
are from non-Hindi speaking areas and in one of the 
other languages of the Constitution if they are from 
a Hindi-speaking area. 

(7) That there is no necessity for using Devanagari form 
of numerals in addition to the international form. 

(8) That so far as the medium of instruction in primary 
schools, secondary schools. Universities, etc., is con¬ 
cerned, the sound principle that has been enunciated 
by all educationists that the mother-tongue is the 

employed by progressive stages, 
should be borne in mind and if and when English is 
to be replaced, it should be replaced by the mother- 
tongue of the particular region. 

(9) That finally, in the opinion of the Council, the question 
of replacement of English by a suitable regional 


language should be dealt with, taking into considera¬ 
tion the possibilities of the regional language being 
utilized at different stages of instruction and parti¬ 
cularly in regard to higher education, technical, 
technological and professional, and also the extent to 
which well-qualified personnel in these higher branches 
of learning will be available to meet the needs of the 
changed situations. 

(10) That due importance should be given to the study of 
an international language (English) during the stage 
of University and higher education, even after the 
adoption of the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction.^' 

It was said in the course of the debate that the amendment 
embodies, m a general way, the considered opinion of the University 
the Legislature, and the Government as well. Shortly understood’ 
we might say that it describes how a non-Hindi State would wish 
Its regional language to be used in its affairs—educational, adminis¬ 
trative, judicial, legislative, etc. The amendment says that Tamil 
Nad would like to use Tamil entirely in all these fields. 





CHAPTER IV 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

1. I have referred to this question at various places in the earlier 
part of this note. Really speaking there should arise no question or 
argument about what should be the medium of education of a 
student at all stages of instruction. As Gandhiji said, (This is quoted 
in the O.L.C.R., Chap. VI), “through what language the boys and 
girls of a place are to be educated is a question which is already 
decided for them in every free country.” Hence he confidently 
noted further that “when this country becomes really free, the 
question of medium will be settled only one way.” And that way, 
according to him, was that one’s own language was the obvious 
natural medium. However, unfortunately the settlement of the 
question has not been as easy nor as quick as Gandhiji hoped. 


2. Thanks to the pernicious habit, formed by our educated classes 
during the last century, of the use of the alien medium under the 
English educational system, some have almost lost the right focus to 
view tlie question in i!s true perspective as a free people. They 
would like to see the Union language Hindi adopted as medium in 
ail or as inany places as tiiey can, as a monolitliic solution of the 
question for the whole country. India being multi-lingual, this 
solution would be ol.ndously in utter disregard of the sound and 
universally accepted principle of education and culture that we saw 
above. 


3. Democratically also it would be bad to adopt it for a free 
community and thrus dissociate the languag(^ of the people from that 
of the medium of tlieir instruction. As late Shri G. V. Mavalankar, 
S])eaker of tlic Lok Sabha, in his written reply to the O.L.C. 
Questionnaire said, 'The medium of education at all stages should 
be the regional language. It is necessary to do so for the develop¬ 
ment of the language as also for spread of higher knowledge. 

Remembering the need of levelling up the level of the knowledge in 
all directions and on all subjects of our people, I cannot think of 
another medium than the regional language wdiich alone will be able 
to achieve the final objective. Unless we get an educated electorate 
our democracy based on adult franchise will be always in danger 
of being r utocracy of powu^r-mongers or a sort of mobocracy.” In 
reply to our Q. 21, he specifically said about the medium at the 
University stage, “I visualise education as one entire whole, intended 
for educating the entire personality of the student. Its division into 
primary, secondary and higher are for the purpose of describing only 
stages which are suitable to different ages of the student. It is 
well-known that education is best imparted through the mother- 
longue and therefore I cannot visualise change of medium at different 
stages.” 
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II 


4. The O.L.C.R. has unfortunately not corroborated _ 

universally accepted solution of the medium question has goic 
out of its way to suggest various measures wnich M-eatinf^ 

are bound to injure the cause ot spreading by cieat ^ 

misunderstandings and suspicions in non-Hindi sp^aking aitas ot t u 
country, about the purpose, scope and use ot the 

in our body politic. I have, earlier in this note, argued that th^ 
O.L.C. should recommend that the Union Government should .ivt 
detailed assurances to the people about the policy ^ , ^ 

vis-a-vis the undisputed use of regional hmguages "“p - 

spheres of their respective States. Ihc O.L.C.rt., on hie t I t ban 
has in mv view, witliout warrant gone mto making suggestio.k^ b c t 
are bound to give justificatioii to tears and appreb.eir.5ioiis uiucn 
stand to be dispelled even at the present moment. 


5. The question of the autonomy of univcri'.itics is also pcr.ineiit 
here. Just as States are free, under the C. ol_ I., to adopv one 
more of their regional languages for olhciai purposes, so a ..'0 
universities too should be fscc to decide Uie medium ri'-iesuon tor 
their instructional purposes. The O.L.C.R. takes note siu. i 
autonomy for them, but it would not respect it if ttie yicisions .d 
universities would not generally follow the ‘conclusions it has laid 
down in this behalf regarding the use of Hindi as the medium. In 
that case, it goes further and would invoke the powers oi the Govern¬ 
ment at the'Centre to interfere, even though the O.L.C.R.; notes Uiat 
“the Government of India have already decided in principle not to 
make medium of instruction in Universities an issue oJ: Oiovernmmit 
policy.” In so doing the O.L.C.R., surprisingly enough, has quoted 
Mahatma Gandhi in support of its view of disregarding^ the academic 
view. But it conveniently forgets to note the next senteirce ot 
Gandhiji and his view which I have referred to at the beginning 
of this chapter. 


6. The O.L.C.R. has gone further to oblige the Government of 
India with a veiled hint to intervene in this question under a ^rtain 
clause in the C. of I. The clause rentes to powers of the Centre 
regarding “co-ordination and determination of standards in insti- 

tutions for higher education.” Surely medium is something 

•different from and above standards and more fundamental. To have 
an alien medium of instruction is rather putting premium over 
lowering of standards, one may think.The said clause obviously 
cannot cover the matter of the medium, as the O.L.C.R. itself perhaps 

feels as can be imagined from its use of the words, ‘‘.would 

seem to be covered under the subject ‘co-ordination and determina¬ 
tion’. 


7 I may not go into discussing further the position of the O.L.C.R. 
on this question, but may note that the whole treatment of the 
question by it is an outstanding example of its over-stepping the 
terms of reference and coming to ‘conclusions’ which, as they appear 
to me compromise the Presidential assurance to regional languages. 


In this regard see para. 14 below. 
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ft ■ Ire Ftt 

ih^i t’ titular existence today. And it is this Hindi onlv 

nioS^Er^sf "1 “f» 

S^rrpTrprrrrr?s;r'i.cfue^^ 

£n™,S,'s ^rdf?rx,r-p™i‘l 

pjocess can start immediately. Tho.se who stand for rewtn of 

""?'■ Juch'rr'ier,sv" -^SieS ri“Th“ r °“ 

School of thought should at least admit that “in the n^r futurf th!^ 

S’" be the principal media of instruction at aP 

stages m all the provinces.” (Radhakrishnan Report, P 323 Sra 5?.) 

11. Therefore, it is very necessary now to begin this rhantro o^ro,- 
of the medium in our universities If they b?£n bv l^^V 
thought possible to complete the process by 1965 latest ^Tt ic « 

g llTLT ‘-“ion envisaged Tylte 


friEii ^bis, universities should continue the studv of 

Hindi compulsorily up to the first degree course Tbi^ „riii ■ 
our graduates with sufficient Hindi to fulfil fbo q1i t Quip- 

of national and governmentai Ster-oommunLTion ' 
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13. Such a line of work is immediately practical. And the picture- 
of an order that may result by adopting it will be quite satisfactory, 
as described by the Radhakrishnan Report which is worth quoting 
here: — 

14. '‘Higher education is the door through which some of the 
educated youth will pass into federal (i.c. Union) services and 
federal politics. But much the greater proportion will remain in the 
provinces. Both from the point of view of education and of general 
welfare of a democratic community it is essential that their study 
should be through the instrumentality of their regional language. 
Education in the regional language will not only be necessary for 
their provincial activities, it will enable them to enrich thenr 
literature and to develop their culture. Educated naturally in the 
regional language, they ought to achieve higher standards-^ of learn¬ 
ing and of thought, and should be able to give a powerful stimulus 
to research and extension of the boundaries of knowledge. Equipped 
with the requisite knowledge of the Federal language (i.e. the 
Official Language of the Union), the provincial students will have 
no difficulty in joining institutes of an all-India character, and the 
provincial scholars in undertaking to teach them.” (P. 323, Para. 50). 

15. I may note in passing a fear that the Hindi medium protagonists 
entertain about such a picture. This was expressed to us in his 
oral evidence by a V.I.P. at Delhi. He said that he admitted that the 
regional languages would surely replace the English medium 
immediately and well enough. Bui his difficulty was that under that 
case Plindi will not then have any chance to come in their places, once 
they delivered the goods! This exposes the Hindi medium case at 
its rnosL vulnerable point. If witli the study of Hindi as a compulsory 
subject and with one’s own language serving fully well as the 
medium of instruction, it is alright to carry on, why should one worry 
to have Hindi in place of any of its sister languages of India? Surely 
Hindi as the Antar Bhasha cannot be understood much less pitched 
as a rival to the regional languages. We must rather be clear to 
ourselves that “if bilingualismt is fostered properly then the problems 

*It will be interesting to remember here the point of medium vis-a-iyis maintenance 
of standards, noted above in para. 6 of this chapter. 

N'.e. as described above, or to quote the Radhakrishnan Report about the meaning 
of bilingualism from where I am quoting this sentence :— 

“ Wc would like to see the introductiem of the I’edcral Language in all schools at 
the secondary stages, and the teaching should be continueei at the University. 
I’his will ensure a general knowledge of the federal language of use for all 
practical needs. In addition, for those who desire to attain greater mastery 
over tlie federal language facilities should be provided for intensive study. 
In the Hindi speaking regions it will be an advantage if students arc required 
to learn another Indian language, d’his is proposed not merely to compen¬ 
sate for the efforts of students in other regions, but also to secure the eligibility 
of young men of this region to serve in other regions and to provide adequate 
supply of those Hindi speaking persons who can mediate between the pro¬ 
vinces.” (ibid p. 322, para. 48). 

The O. L. C. R. has gone into the latter question of Hindi regions learning another 
Indian language. I do not agree with its remarks there. The position taken 
by the R. Report above is right. This is now corroborated by the scheme of language 
study in secondary schools that the Union Government has recently notified to State 
Departments of education (see Draft Syllabus for Higher Secondary Schools issued by 
the all-India Council for Secondary Education, on behalf of the Ministry of Education, 
Govt, of India). Such mutual study of our languages will really bring about and foster 
Indian unity based on mutual understanding and appreciation of one another’s life and 
culture in various linguistic regions linked into one through the common Antar Bhasha 
Elindi. 
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i t ■irvirfii<jVi hv the federal language 

r. 3-. P-a, «), 

,6. The BadhaUrishhan f ^ 

above, refers to the aspect o the ,int for a separate 

'Servi«.s, cenual am P^S;; “ „t ckndKij.'a opmion an Ih.a 

chapter, and end with PPtitht t becauac. in conrse of oul 

c()iTi')lex question ol the mtdiun ,-.ised by various persons, 

bi'uiry, the <,uesti..n of h- “P™™;;"^ ’bc“„ the architect of most 
id" «P,t arc occupying ns mtensC,. 

today? 

„ ... is iraeresting to know how some ' was 

Gimdhh-s' views at the PJ-yJ^P-'S'as the condll.ons o[ freedom 

a v'icw tl’ioi, US tji'Utrluji \vo,. of foreign riue wottn .b'- uo- 

now are c;uite different tm^ ^ he said 

and thinking, we fhe found another extreme 
on the language b Gancbiiji had been ahve'luaay 

view to ibis wh-ich fluids *‘"t’o,.l 1 b- die mediurn.! Tiiere is ^ ae 
would have said that Jhc matter by interpreimg drat 

SS® S t® iSeSo^ne medium for the prnnar, sUg. 

It;. All these remarks are thd kalber of the. 

way helpful to their ahout his views, we should only 

Nation. If at all wc to our own conclu- 

studv what he really wiote am^ noint of view I propose cO 

dons, for or against ’ p° few selected pieces that in lus 

add below, for „o,,e us his views nou only on the 

unique style ami concise maanei,^,._^^ question of the d-nanucs ot 

“piirmS rf“En“glish in <>...■ « h Ihe Umi- 

"trrJ'Cn STaff tonch o, pohtrea, freedom in our land, 
partially in 1938 and wholly m 1947. 

addendum 

[Gandiiwi’s views] 


It is already decided 

The medium of ii^ftruction should 
cost, the provincial education to the crimina 

would prefer temporary chaoe, m ni^n 
waste that is daily accumulating. 

In order to enhance the of^tii^la^ courts to 
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•or even the lan’guages of the province where a province has more 
than one language within its borders. 1 suggest to the legislators 
that they could, by enough application, inside of a montli, under¬ 
stand the languages of their provinces. There is nothing to prevent 
a Tamilian from easily learning the simple grammar and a few 
hundreds words of Telugu, Malayalam, and Kanarese all allied to 
Tamil. At the Centre Hindustani must rule supreme. 

In rny opinion this is not a question to be decided by academicians. 
They cannot decide through what language the boys and girls of a 
place are to be educated. That question is already decided for them 
in eveiy free country. Nor can they decide the subjects to be 
taught. That depends upon the wants of the country to which they 
belong. Theirs is a privilege of enforcing the nation's will in the 
best manner possible. When this country becomes really free, the 
question of medium will be settled only one way. The academicians 
will frame the syllabus and prepare text-books accordingly. And 
the products of the education of a free India will answer the require¬ 
ments of the country as today they answer those of the foreign ruler. 
So long as we the educated classes play with this question, I very 
much fear we shall not produce the free and healthy India of our 
dreams. We have to grow by strenuous effort out of our bondage, 
whether it is educational, economical, social or political. The effort 
itself is three-fourths of the battle. 

gHarijan, 9-7-’38). 


II 

Need for Quick Action 

If the medium is changed at once and not gradually, in an 
incredibly short time we shall find text-books and teachers coming 
into being to supply the want. And if we mean business, in a year’s 
time we shall find that we need never have been party to the tragic 
waste of the nation’s time and energy in trying to learn the essentials 
of culture through a foreign medium. The condition of success is 
undoubtedly that provincial languages are introduced at once in 
Government offices and courts, if the Provincial Governments have 
the power or the influence over the courts. If we believe in the 
Hi necessity of the reform, we can achieve it in no time. 

^ (Harijan, 30-7-’38). 

Gandhiji deprecated the suggestion that it would need a lot of 
research and preparation to enable them to impart technical educa¬ 
tion through the medium of the mother-tongue. Those who argued 
like that, were unaware of the rich treasure of expressions and 
idioms that were buried in the dialects of our villages. In Gandhiji’s 
opinion there was no need to go to Sanskrit or Persian in search of 
new terms. He had been in Champaran and he found that the village 
folk there could fully express themselves with ease and without 
the help of a single foreign expression or idioms. As an illustration 
of their resourcefulness, he mentioned the word hava-gadi’^' which 

♦Literally air-carriage, meaning a carriage which travels at the speed of air or with 
the power of air (or gas). 
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they had coined to denote a motor car. He challenged university 
scholars to coin a more poetic expression than that for a motor car. 
(Harijan, 18-8-’46). 


iir 

Take Care 

Unless the Governments and their Secretariats take care, the 
English language is likely to usurp the place of Hindustani. This 
must do infinite harm to the millions of India who would never be 
able to understand English. Surely, it must be quite easy for the 
Provincial Governments to have a staff which would carry on all 
transactions in the provincial languages and the inter-provincial 
language, which, in my opinion, can only bo Hindustani written in 
Nagari or Urdu script. 


Every day lost in making this nece.ssary change is so much cul¬ 
tural loss to the nation. The first and the foremost thing Is to revive 
the rich provincial languages with which India is biessed. It is 
nothing short of mental sluggishness to plead that in our courts, in 
our schools and even in the Secretariats, some time probably a few 
years, must lapse before the change is made. No doubt a little 
difficulty will be felt in multi-lingual provinces, as in Bombay and 
Madras, until redistribution of provinces takes place on the linguistic 
basis. Provincial Governments can devise a method in order to 
enable the people in those provincc.s to feel that they have come 
into their own. 

Nor need the provinces wait for the Union for solving the ques¬ 
tion, whether for inter-provincial speech it .shall be 'Hindustani 
writlen in either Nagari or Urdu script or mere Hindi written in 
Nagari. This should not detain them in making the desired reform 
It is a wholly unnecessary controversy likely to" be the door through 
which English may enter to the etc-'rnal disgrace of India. If the 
first step, that is, revival of provincial speech in all public depart¬ 
ments takes place immediately, that of inter-provincial sneech will 
follow in quick succession. The provinces will have to 'deal with 
the Centre. They dare not do so through English, if the Centre is 
wise enough quickly to realize that they must not tax the nation 
culturally toi the sake of a handful of Indians who are too lazy 
to pick up the speech which can be easily common to the ’vhcle of 
India without offending any party or section. 

My pica is for banishing English a.s a cultural usurper as we 
successfully banished the political rule of the English usurper. The 
rich English language will ever retain its natural place as the inter¬ 
national speech of commerce and diplomacy. 

(Harijan, 21-9-’47). 


CHAPTER V 

MEDIUM OF PUBLIC SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


I 

1. This is a peculiar question in Indian conditions, and very vital 

also. This is evident from the fact that the C. of 1. has given a direc¬ 
tive to the O.L.C. that ^‘in making their recommendations the Com¬ 
mission shall have due regard to.just claims and the interests 

of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to the 
Public Services.” 

2. Public Services (shortly P.S.) in India, particularly the central 
and all-India ones, under foreign rule, came to assume undue and 
peculiar weight and importance in the social and economic life of the 
people. They also formed vital links with the English educational 
system, so much so that till now they dominate it and almost set the 
law for its pattern of instruction. It is out of place to dilate on this 
story here. A few points only, relevant to the matter under discus¬ 
sion here, may be noted. 

3. We are out to replace the English medium in education and 
administration. If we do it with the monolithic solution of adopting 
Hindi in place of English, in the case of non-Hindi speaking persons 
it becomes a change of one alien language giving place to another, 
though Indian. If we do that, the worst evil of the present educa¬ 
tional system will have a new lease of life through Hindi. It is this 
which requires to be safeguarded against. Also we must see that 
it does not jeopardise the cultural and educational advancement of 
the country. 

4. The corner-stone of the English educational system obtaining 
and still persisting in our country today is the alien English medium. 
This has created among the English educated classes an illusion of a 
unity which is, at its best, masonic in character. And as an academic 
system, it degenerated into a thing which we see today and which 
was described as follows as early as 1871, by an English observer: 

“.Looking to the poor and superficial acquirements of a 

great mass of those who obtain university distinctions, and 
to the fact that such distinctions are not pursued for their 
own sake, but merely as a means to employment or reward, 
there is really no status as yet for a university in the Euro¬ 
pean sense of the term.” 

(From 'Education and Statesmanship in India’ by James). 

5. Even this system is at present in a decadent state; and under 
the stress of our new needs of free India, it is almost collapsing under 
its own dead weight of unworthiness. Therefore, it is a veritable 
headache for our national leaders as to how to reform and remodel it 
betimes before it gives way and creates a vacuum in our national life. 




6. The only prop that still keeps it up is the same old unholy 
alliance of education with the lure of good services jobs. Possession 
of certain university degrees is made the basic qualification for 
public services examinations, and the chartered universities enjoy 
the monopoly of conferring them. The question of the medium of 
P.S. examinations is vitiated and unduly complicated on account of 
this most undesirable element in our recent history of education and 
recruitment to public services. A committee of the Government of 
India is working at present to study this problem and to suggest what 
might be done to improve the situation. If university degrees lose 
this economic value which the Universities enjoy, live by and pros¬ 
per with at the present time, it will not only mean a change for the 
better in university reform, but will also set us athinking for a 
new scheme of recruitment for public services. The recruitment 
still continues under the old ways and values established and given 
to us as a leg'acy by our ex-rulers. Like many other matters, this 
also direly needs to be changed in the context of our new needs as a 
free people. One of them is the question of the linguistic equipment 
of public servants in a democratic order of administration. 


Ill 

7. Obviously all these things will have direct bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of the medium of the P.S. competitive examinations. However, 
leaving them aside for the moment, the O.L.C. had to consider the 
problem from the restricted point of the replacement of the English 
medium, which is stipulated to be achieved by the nation within 15 
years. I am afraid, the O.L.C.R. lost sight of this main question and 
followed the lines of thought and approach which it adopted in 
regard to the question of the medium of instruction for higher edu¬ 
cation. Therefore, evidently, the conclusions it arrived at here also 
suffer under the draw-backs of the same nature. I do not, therefore, 
repeat what I have observed about them in the previous chapter of 
this note. I may only add that, as the matter of the services is felt 
more keenly, the drawbacks are bound to be more seriously disturb¬ 
ing in their effect on the public mind. 

8. There is a view held by some according to which they fondly 
believe that this problem solves itself in the following simple 
manner:—The C. of I. lays down that Hindi will be the Official 
Language of the Union. Therefore, the medium of examinations for 
the central and all-India services should ipso facto be Hindi and 
hence should be immediately adopted. And the view further asserts 
that the language medium of all universities also should be Hindi. 
The logic of the argument is patent to the attitude born of the Eng¬ 
lish Educational System we very well Imow. 

9. The fallacy is obvious. The Union Hindi, as I said earlier in 
this note, is only titular. What exists as a working proposition is the 
regional Hindi which has begun to be used as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion and education in North India. Such use of Hindi is on a par 
with that of Gujarati, Marathi, etc. in their respective regions, 
though, I am afraid, universities in the North perhaps do not see it 
that way. 
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IV 

10. The O.L.C.R. notes that as the Hindi-speaking area universi¬ 
ties have changed the medium, therefore they must be accommo¬ 
dated in regard to “the alternative medium of Hindi in addition to 
the existing English medium, to be introduced after due notice.^’ 
It does not care to note why non-Hindi speaking area universities are 
not changing the English medium, even though most of them have 
decided to adopt their regional languages instead. The reason is 
obvious: they cannot take to Hindi as it is still not known to their 
regions; hence the^y sit on the fence and maintain the status quo 
waiting for conditions favourable for changing their medium accord¬ 
ing to their wishes. If, as all agree and desire, the regional langu¬ 
ages as well as Hindi must be given every encoiaragement and oppor- 

4 ^ tunity to develop, it is very clear,—nay, I think it is incumbent upon 

the O.L.C. that it should recommend to the President, that condi¬ 
tions must be so created that non-Hindi speaking area universities 
* may feel free to reform themselves by instituting the regional langu¬ 
ages as media of instruction. The obvious way to do so is to institute 
P.S. Examinations also through these languages. Thus only can the 
just claims and interests of non-Hindi speaking persons be safe¬ 
guarded. 

11. The O.L.C.R. has suggested optional Hindi medium institu¬ 
tions in its chapter dealing with the problem of the medium of ins¬ 
truction. If Hindi becomes the medium of examinations for the much 
coveted prize of public services, it will have a tactical advantage 
over the regional language medium institutions. This would then 
set in a process of pushing on Hindi in the same unnatural way as 
happened in the case of the English medium. Thus history would 
repeat itself in the case of Hindi, if it had to be so adopted as a 
medium in non-Hindi speaking areas. Obviously, such a way if 
adopted would be felt coercive and will only breed aversion to Hindi, 
and result into retention of English. If we are to replace English, 
the surest and quickest way is to begin to work through regional 
languages and to teach Hindi in non-Hindi speaking areas, as we saw 
earlier in this note. 


V 

12. The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 

^ acknowledging the inevitability of our .situation wherein such a law 

^ of the linguistic transition was immediately necessary, passed two 

resolutions in 1954, on this most controversial issue of the medium— 
one regarding the medium of Education and the other regarding that 
of the P.S. Examinations. 

13. The Government of India accepted them and declared its 
policy that— 

1. it will not make the medium of instruction in universities 

an issue of Govt, policy. It has virtually declared thereby 
that regional languages will be the media there; and that, 

2. ''progressively examinations for all-India services should be 

held in Hindi, English, and the principal regional langu¬ 
ages and candidates may be given the option to use any of 
these languages for the purpose of examinations.” 


14. This decision of the Government of India is the most out¬ 
standing and immediately necessary contribution it made during the 
period 1950-5, in the implementation of its constitutional duty to 
work for the replacement of English and for the introduction of the 
progressive use of Hindi, at the same time encouraging all the 
Indian languages to develop and prosper. The declaration heartened 
non-Hindi speaking area universities to change the English medium 
to regional languages. This is bound to help not only the overdue 
reform of our universities but also to strengthen our onward march 
to democracy. It would be in tune with the two safeguards laid 
down in the O.L.C.\s terms of reference. 

VI 

15. It would be naturally expected therefore that the O.L.C.R. 
would welcome these two decisions declared by Government on the 
floor of the Parliament on an important matter of such high policy. 
But it is surprising that rather than this, the O.L.C.R. almost appears 
to show its aversion to it by basing its argument on the U.P.S.C.’s 
opinion regarding a technical matter of moderation in multi-medium 
examinations. I hold that an opinion of experts on a comparatively 
small matter of a technical nature cannot be allowed to be the deter¬ 
mining consideration on the subject of fundamental importance like 
the one being discussed here. It should rather be that experts should 
feel that they are set a problem in the matter of the examination 
technique, necessitated by our special needs of a multi-lingual 
people. The best technique under the circumstances should be found 
out to start with, perfecting it in light of experience gained later 
on. I am sorry the O.L.C.R. did not take this view and, as I feel, made 
much of the opinion of the U.P.S.C. Queerly enough, the latter begs 
the very question of moderation even for a uni-medium examination. 

16. Of course, where more than one language media are concern¬ 
ed, the task of assessment and evaluation becomes rather complex. 
But it would not do to say that it is impossible. In this regard it is 
interesting to note the opinion of the Radhakrishnan Commission 
Report. Discussing bilingualism about which I quoted it in the 
previous chapter, the Report says (P. 322, Para. 49) — 

‘Tn selecting Officers for the federal services it should not he 
beyond the ingenuity of the Public Services Commission 
to devise their examinations so as to give the same chance 
of selection to candidates belonging to different linguistic 
regions.” 

That is, in its view, the question is not beyond the realm of practi¬ 
cability. 

17. The Bengal Government in its reply to Q. 5 and 6 of the O.L.C. 
Questionnaire, which are in this regard, said: — 

‘^It is considered necessary, desirable and possible to have as 
media for P.S. examinations all the major languages in 
use in the Union.” 

And it added regarding moderation— 

‘Tt is not difficult for a Public Service Commission to lay ddwn 
definite standards for the examination of answer papers 



and to enforce those standards through their examiners. 
This has gone on very well in the universities which teach 
languages. It is very rarely that in any particular langu¬ 
age a large number of candidates obtain first class honours 
and in another hardly one obtains it for successive years. 
Without relying upon the good sense of examiners, P.S. 
Commissions may set up Boards of moderators, each 
expert in particular language, so that answer papers may 
be discussed and verified to ensure a Uniform standard, 
and marks can be revised accordingly.'’ 

18. If the U.P.S.C. seriously goes into this matter, I am sure it 
can find a very suitable solution to this problem of moderation. In 
its repl}^ to the O.L.C., it reports that excessive number ol examinees 
is a very great difficulty in this matter. It is not beyond ingenuity 
to find out a way of screening it out by devising a suitable scheme 
for it. 

19. Again a multi-lingual medium examination is not quite a new 
thing. For example, the S.S.C.E. Board of Bomba3^ State holds its 
examination in about 7 languages. My point is that a practical way 
for meeting the difficulty is not impossible. Believing so I had sub¬ 
mitted a note on the matter to the O.L.C. I should better reproduce 
it here, even for documentation as a suggestion on this matter. 
This is added at the end of this chapter. 

VII 

20. To solve the above difficulty, there was a suggestion of a sort 
of a Quota System; that is a sort of reservation of places on a 
linguistic basis. The C. of I. [Art. 16(4)] contemplates reservation 
for backward classes only. It is a question whether linguistic 
reservation would be constitutionally proper. I am glad the O.L.C.R. 
rejected the quota system; it could well, in that case, have saved 
itself of a long discussion with a note on it appended to it. However 
it is just by the way. 

21. With this I conclude my argument of this separate note. At 
the end I wish to add a chapter on the Hindi movement, as it very 
well serves as the background of my argument as also of the entire 
language problem of our country. The O.L.C.R. has not touched this 
aspect of the matter. Therefore, for the purposes of documentation 
even, I think, it will be a good addition to it. It was placed by me 
on the table of the O.L.C. I reproduce it at the end as a new chapter 
with a few verbal corrections and the addition of a concluding para, 
at its end. 


ADDENDUM 

A NOTE REGARDING MODERATION OF A MULTI-MEDIUM 

EXAMINATION 

1. There may be a preliminary open competitive examination 
under the auspices of the U.P.S.C., medium-wise. A suitable 
curriculum for all such examinations be decided upon. This is a 
matter of detail. 
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2. The aim of the preliminary test is to find out and choose the' 
best few from each language-medium candidates for the final test,, 
the main idea being to secure a manageable number of candidates at 
the final open competitive examination or test. 

3. Those only who score a certain total number of marks above a. 
certain percentage not less than 1st class, say 65 per cent, or so,— 
they only be held eligible for the final test.* 

4. This test will thus have a manageable number of candidates in 
each language medium, thus helping better and more careful evalu¬ 
ation and assessment of their performance. 

5. Examiners will be surely bilingual if not tri-lingual or more. 
English will obviously be a common language equipment for them at 
present. 

6. Ansv/er-papers in English uniformly assessed and moderated in 
the manner obtaining at present can serve as, and will give a working 
basis of, a common specimen or model for all other languages. I 
mean, every regional language examiner will have before him, for 
his work of assessment, an English answer paper assessed and mode¬ 
rated in usual prevalent way, supplied by the Head Examiner. This 
will serve as a common model guide for evaluating alF regional ans¬ 
wer-papers, thus enabling to set up a common basis for maintaining 
a uniform standard for all the regional language groups. 

7. Every language-meKlium answer paper ma^^ have two examiners, 
one ‘internal’, i.e., belonging to the same language and another ‘exter¬ 
nal’,—i.e., knowing the language, though not of the region. This is to 
ensure a fair and balanced assessment. If thought necessary, a third 
man may go through their assessment as a moderator for that subject. 

8. As number of candidates will not be so large, the process can be 
easily implemented and better impartiality secured; and any sort of 
a check-up still felt necessary w'ill not be prohibitive. 

9. It may be noted that the process and manner of evaluation and 
moderation suggested above is not really multi-lingual, but bi- or 
tri-lingual, only. Such a process wall operate at any University exa¬ 
mination also, if along with the regional language English and/or the 
Union language are going to be the media. This will be so in all 
universities of the linguistic areas. The All-India examinations of 
the Union Public Service Commission will be only doing it simul¬ 
taneously for every region, only the respective regional languages 
changing region-wise. It wrill be only one agency working instead 
of 12 or 13 like several universities. 

10. “If just claims and interests of persons belonging to the non- 
Hindi speaking areas in I’egard to the public services” are to have 
due regard, and if the medium of regional languages for higher ins¬ 
truction is to be encouraged and assured a fair trial, so that those lan¬ 
guages also prosper and develop,—as we obviously wish and are re¬ 
quired to do—then some such system of moderation on lines suggested 


’•'How many may these be trom each language group, it might be asked. The answer 
is obvious, equal (Tom each. 



above or others more suitable and helpful might be sought out by our 
examination technicians. Some such system only can ensure equa¬ 
lity of opportunity in the matter of appointment to services, as assur¬ 
ed under Article 16 of the Constitution. 

11. This note is only to show that multi-medium examination 
moderation is surely not impossible; rather it must be assiduously 
devised in the present context of our national conditions. 


CHAPTER VI 
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3. It is very noteworthy and pertinent here to see that the real 
^nguage problem for India was clearly noted that it was to replace 
English by Indian languages and by evolving a common national lan¬ 
guage on the basic structure of Hindi, the commonly spoken language 
of North India. It is interesting to quote Dr. M. S. Patel from his 
doctorate thesis on The Educational Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi 
where he has shortly summarized this point as follows: 

“In the beginning of the twentieth century, it was taken for 
granted by educated Indians that English had come to stay 
not only as the official language of India, but also as the 
medmm of instruction at all stages of education. It was 
considered fashionable to imitate the dress and speech of 
the alien masters, and one who did not acquire thorough 
proficiency in the art of speaking English perfectly was 
looked down by one’s own fellow-men. Not only the indi¬ 
vidual but the elite of the nation as a class developed a 
split consciousness, the “Babu mind”. Gandhiji was one of 
the first few Indians who could foresee the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of a foreign tongue acquiring a predominant 
position in the life of the people. He, therefore, raised a 
protest as early as 1909 against the neglect of Indian langu¬ 
ages and against the over-importance attached to English. 
The ball which Gandhiji and a few others had set rolling in 
the first decade of this century continued to be in full play 
for about forty years till it was set at rest by the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly in 1949. The intervening period witnessed a 
fierce battle between the linguistic Pandits. The intensity 
V of the controversy was aggravated by the comrCiUnal fana¬ 
ticism fanned by the foreign rulers.” (pp. 221-22). 

II 

4. The first pronouncement on the question of the Hindi movement 
in India was made by Gandhiji in his presidential address to the 
Gujarat Educational Conference, Bharuch, in 1917. This is what he 
said about why he rejected English and adopted Hindi for the unique 
honour of being the lingua franca or the Antar Bhasha of India from 
among the various Swahhashas or the indigenous languages of India: 

“What is the test of a national language?— 

(1) For the official class it should be easy to learn. 

(2) The religious, commercial and political activity through¬ 
out India should be possible in that language. 

(3) It should be the speech of the majority of the inhabit¬ 
ants of India. 

(4) For the whole of the country it should be easy to learn. 

(5) In considering the question, weight ought not to be 
put upon momentary or shortlived conditions.” 

Gandhiji then showed that the English language does not fulfil 
any of these conditions. In his opinion “there is not an¬ 
other language capable of competing with Hindi in satisfy¬ 
ing the five conditions”. Hindi was our national language 
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even under the Mohammedan rulers and they were unable 
to make Persian or Arabic the national language. 

5. Next year—in 1918 he was called upon to preside over the Indore 
Session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (shortly H.S.S.), Allahabad; 
and he availed of this opportunity to make this institution take inter¬ 
est in the work of Hindi ‘prachar’. With this began the first epoch 
in the movement which ended in 1935, when the second one began. 
The first epoch is noteworthy in one way, viz. that it defined what 
Hindi will be and what it would do for us. As the president of the 
Session, Gandhiji took special care to define what Hindi should be 
and what it was intended to do for us. The definition was described 
as follows: 

*‘I have often said that Hindi is that language which is spoken 
in the North by both Hindus and Muslims and which is 
written either in the Nagari or the Persian script. This 
Hindi is neither too Sanskritized nor Persianized. The 
sweetness which I find in the village Hindi is found neither 
in the speech of the Muslims of Lucknow nor in that of the 
Hindi pandits of Prayag. The language which is easily 
understood by the masses is the best. All can easily follow 
the village Hindi. The source of the river of language lies 
in the Himalayas of the people. It will always be so. The 
Ganga arising from the Himalayas will continue to flow 
for ever. It is the same with the village Hindi which will 
flow on for ever while the Sanskritized and Persianized 
Hindi will dry up and fade away as does a rivulet springing 
from a small hillock. 

‘The distinction made between Hindias and Muslims is unreal. 
The same unreality is found in the distinction between 
Hindi and Urdu. It is unnecessary for Hindus to reject 
Persian words and for Muslims to reject Sanskrit words 
from their speech. A harmonious blend of the two will 
be as beautiful as the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna and 
last for ever. I hope that we will not waste our energy 
and w^eaken our strength by entering into the Hindi-Urdu 
controversy. There is no doubt difficulty in regard to 
script. As things are, Muslims will patronize the Arabic 
script wffiile Hindus will mostly use the Nagari script. 
Both scripts will therefore have to be accorded their due 
place. Officials must know both scripts. There is no diffi¬ 
culty in this. In the end, the script which is the easier of 
the two will prevail. There is no doubt that there ought 
to be a common language for mutual intercourse between 
the different parts of India.” 

This was accepted by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan then. 

6. The definition of Hindi needs special notice today as it has 
been a question hanging fire up to this day. Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
in 1945, about this definition in the following words in his introduc¬ 
tion to a collection of his writings on the subject of Hindustani: 

^ 'mm feff m \ ^ ^ 

f, t ^ ^ I I ^ t fe STM t ^ ^ 
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^ ferr | i ^ ir^ ?rt«r ^tht * | 

r^/'jfdi'iV 51 ^ ^T '*fl fen t I n'iT ? fe ^ ^ ff??r 

^l?«T 5gFn^5T t ^ ^ ^ «rr, ^ 4 saiTJr ^ Tfi f 1 
^ ?fe ^ l^T'^ fferr^? t, 

%I^Tn ^ ^frJT n^TiT gfi- ^ f^fq- ^ f^jcft sfy^ ^ 1 

^ qft TT^E^J^\ |, ST'cjft I qft T\^^J^J ^ 3Tr3f ^ 

ftriw* ^"f ^q- ^sTFR I qrr ^ mnw{ 

I I ^ w q^RR, JT ^RT 5 ^RqT I 


III 




7. A shrewd and astute propagandist that the world now very well 
knows him to be, Gandhiji saw that if at all Hindi was to be the com¬ 
mon language of India, it must be accepted by the four Dravidian 
languages speaking groups of our country. The case for Hindi could 
be won only if they would find it possible to learn this new language. 
The operations must therefore be begun in that direction. Therefore 
we saw in 1918 the establishment of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha, Madras, to propagate Hindi as the national common 
language in the four linguistic regions. 

8. In 1919-20 he started the Navajivan and the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad. Both had among their aims the one of propagating ideas 
on national education, particularly the spread of national language. 
The following two were laid down in the Constitution of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith as the principles of this movement for national education— 

‘1. Teaching of the National language Hindi-Iiindustani shall 
be compulsory in the curriculum of the Vidyapith. 

^ Note:— Hindi-Hindustani is that language which is com¬ 

monly spoken by Hindus and Muslims of North 
India and which is written in Nagari or Persian 
script. 

2. The language of the province shall have principal 

place in the Vidyapith and shall be the medium of all 
instruction.” 

IV 


9. In certain quarters at present there are some who say whether 
Mahatma Gandhi agreed to Hindi being the medium of instruction 
in higher education or not. The above position that he formulated 
for the National Education movement clearly shows that he stood 
for Swabhasha only as the medium and for compulsory study of 
Hindi-Hindustani in schools and colleges. 


*In the Harijan (Hindi) of 25-1-48 he had also declared that 

iTFRiT f ^ ^ ?fcr# frr’rfrfef'r ^ 1 

^ ^ ^ fft ft f>ift 1 
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Janl?arv°iq 4 }f?^ P°i"t. this is what he said on 25th 

January 1948 in his prayer meeting at Delhi: — 

provinces on a linguistic basis was 
fulTb^CTht^ provincial languages were to grow to their 
, Hindustani was to he the lingua franca^ 
nf tl!i ^ Bhasha—of India, but it could not take the place 
f«of ^ provincial tongues. It could not he the medium of 
instruction in the provinces—much less English. Its func- 

withTnHi«° T?® them realize their organic relationship 
Guiaratiq M world (mtside did not know them as 
Gujaratis, Maharashtris, Tamilians etc., but onlv as 
Indians. We must, therefore, resolutely discourage all 
Suh?ffp?? tendencies and feel and behave as Indians, 
subject to this paramount consideration, a linguistic re- 

«on^an^d7^l<?^ should give an impetus to educa- 

1948) ^ ^ (Delhi Diary, p. 379, dated 25th January 

in h?s bcJok^referSn^L'^'f''^®'"^ Gandhiji’s position on this question 
in ms book referred to above concludes as follows:_ 

“Gandhiji thus wants that the medium of instruction should 
be altered at once and at any cost, the regional languages 
rarv^ gwen their rightful place. He would prefer tempo- 
rary chaos in highp education to the criminal waste that 
IS daily accumulating. He is convinced that the mother- 
tongue of the child should be the medium of the instruc- 

hnlrlq^l-^^'i education. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

holds similar views. Both of them do not agree to allow 
even Hindi to take the place of Englirh as the medium 
ot higher education all over India. 

“Hindi is strange, if not foreign, to non-Hindi-speaking areas, 
and it IS unpsychological and hence educationally unsound 
to make it a medium of instruction there. The child can 
express himself and comprehend others with ease and 
facility only m his mother-tongue. 

To conclude, Gandhiji believes that English cannot be either 
our lingua franca or the medium of instruction. He 
believes in the greatness of English and its literature, but 
he would encourage its study among those who have 
linguistic talent. He recognizes its utility as the world 
language fw international commerce. Hindustani written 

mtisT^he^ Gandhiji affirms, 

must be the national language of India. It will be a 

compulsory subject in the school curriculum. It will not 
medium of instruction in the non-Hindi- 
speaking areas, where respective regional languages will 
^p instruction at all stages of education.” 

*1^' ^‘^cording to Gandhiji, Hindi was to be the antar hhasha 

-the medium of inter-provincial and all-India conTuSation aJ 
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such it was not intended to be the medium of instruction in non- 
Hindi-speaking areas. By and large, this position is now accepted by 
the Government of India and by almost all non-Hindi area univer¬ 
sities. 


V 

13. To continue the story of the Hindi movement,—by 1924-25 
Gandhiji got the Indian National Congress to accept Hindustani as 
its official language and to include Hindi Prachar work as an item 
of the nation's great Constructive Programme which he formulated 
for the Congress during these years. 

14. It is to be noted that Gandhiji used the term “Hindustani" also 
along with Hindi. In the constitution of the Gujarat Vidyapith he 
even used the term Hindi-Hindustani. This was not merely 
academic. He meant to convey thereby the definition of the national 
language which was not Hindi if it was understood as distinct from 
Urdu. This was the main thing which was the corner-stone of the 
Hindi movement. The Hindi that was to be propagated as the com¬ 
mon language was to be of a composite nature; it was to be the 
expression of all the creeds and communities. In a way we might 
truly say now that this principle has been very well enshrined in 
our Constitution in its Art. 351, which expects on our part not only 
integration of all our creeds and communities through evolving a 
common medium of expression, but also the integration of all our 
languages. As the Constitution has put it, the Hindi language shall 
be “the medium of expression for all the elements of the composite 
culture of India.,.." (Art. 351). Accordingly the Hindi movement 
was to be the emblem of, or the instrument for forging, true and 
abiding unity of our great people. The unity was not to mean uni¬ 
formity; it was to be unity in diversity of our languages, religions^ 
creeds, communities etc. This was the first principle of the Hindi 
Prachar movement, expressed through the question of the definition 
of Hindi. 


VI 

15. Another principle of equally great value and importance on 
which the Hindi movement was sought to be built up was the assur¬ 
ance to the people in all non-Hindi-speakmg areas that the antar 
hhafiJia or the Rashtra Bhasha as it was called then was not to com¬ 
pete with, much less to displace or derogate in any manner, the 
great literary languages of India or Swahhushos of our diverse 
people- it was to supplement them with providing a common medium 
between them. Such a common medium can discharge this unique 
task only if its development and super-structure was to be as noted 
above as the first principle of the movement. 


16 This second principle of the movement was repeatedly made 
clear by Gandhiji and others who worked in it. It was on the 
strength of this‘much needed assurance from the sponsors of the 
movement that the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha Madras 
could thrive and prosper in its onerous work, as we see it today, it 
mS be noteHhat persons like Shri C. R., Shri C. P. Ramaswami 
Iver joined it then and continue to take interest in the work of the 
Sabha till now. I may, in this connection, well note here that now 




in the post-Independence era, the Sabha has emphasized this principle 
more explicitly in the following two ways: — 

1. It has made it compulsory for a candidate for the Hindi 

examination that he should appear in one of the S, I. 
languages papers also; 

2. The Sabha declares that all non-Hindi-speaking people also 

have a legitimate part to play in developing the common 
medium. 

These two things are important in the present context of the 
movement after Independence. I shall have occasion to revert to it 
hereafter, as this point of the movement came into prominence in its 
second era that began from 1935. 

17. This second principle of the movement is also honoured and 
recognized by our Constitution. It should better have been done 
more explicitly, to dispel doubts and confusion about the matter that 
have come about when implementing the Constitutional directive 
about Hindi. As I noted in an earlier part of this note, doubts have 
been created by the Constitution mentioning that along with regional 
languages of a State Hindi also can be a State language. The ques¬ 
tion of the medium of instruction is not covered by the Constitution; 
however, doubts are being raised why the obvious and natural 
medium of instruction—the Swabhasha of a student should not give 
this place to Hindi. 

18. Regarding this insertion (in Art. 345 of the Constitution of 
India) of Hindi as an alternative or additional State language I 
have already said that it must be understood to be in consonance 
with the above assurance and not in any manner of its violation. It 
*is very necessary therefore that this should be cleared authoritatively 
and in more categorical terms. Otherwise, the acceptance of Hindi 
as the Union and inter-State language of communication will, to 
say the least, suffer a severe set-back, and the implementation of 
the linguistic programme of replacement of English will be parried 
and dekiyed if not openly opposed. The result will be clinging to 
English, as signs in the South and East clearly show. 

19. I said above that the first epoch began with 1918 and ended 
with 1935. During the period it was demonstrated that to learn 
Hindi for Dravidian languages speaking people was not an impossi¬ 
ble hurdle as some had apprehended. This cleared the pitch for the 
progress of the Hindi movement and favourable climate for it was 
assured in course of these years. The second hurdle that became 
apparent in course of the Second epoch was more difficult, which 
we shall examine now. 


VII 

20. This epoch also began with Mahatma Gandhi again presiding 
over the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. The session was at Indore in 
1935. He got reiterated the same definition of Hindi that he had 
placed before it 18 years ago. The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan did it, 
but as events within the next few years showed, the acceptance 
was short-lived. Keen differences arose on the matter between 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan under the leadership of Shri P. D. 
Tandon and its president, Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the Hindi 
prachar movement. 



21. In this session, Mahatma Gandhi suggested a second big step 
c'iowards the goal of the movement, viz. he asked of the Hindi Sahitya 

Sammelan for instituting another aulonomous body like the Dakshina 
Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras, to woiP ni Western and 
Eastern India. And he collected about a lakii oi rupt'cs lor the 
Madras Sabha. 

22. The differences began with the creation of the new body. As 
we saw above, Mahatma Gandhi Had aavised to iiave an auto¬ 
nomous body for Western and Eastern India prac/iar vroik. 
would give the body I'reedom to carry on its work independently of 
the chaiiees that rnlglrt be generally expected to come in the anairs 
of the IIS.S. The latter did not agree to the suggestion and ap- 
'oointed a committee to work under the guidance and control td the 
H.S.S. What is known as the Wardha Samiti was born accordingly. 
Kakasaheb Kalelkar was put in charge of the operatioms of the 
Samiti, whicli was to have its headquarters at Wardha, where 
■Gandhiji had decided to stay at that time. 

23. Tliese were the years wlien the Indian political situation was 
rapidly changing. Provincial autonomy began to actuaiisc nnder the 
richtornis Act of .1935. Congress IViin'istr.iCS .m various pioviiiccs came 
into power. This meant a very great fillip to the natif)nal move¬ 
ment for the great Constructive Programme of the Congress, parti¬ 
cularly the Hindi movement. Congress Ministries began to intro-' 
ducc tiio study of Hindi in -scliools. The Bombay minislrv under 
the enlightened leadership of Shri B. G. Kher became the spear¬ 
head of w^ork in this second epoch. It was m V'/eslorn Inciia that 
the work started in right earnest. The result was the beginning of 

Hhc process of clearing the meaning and implications of the funda¬ 
mental two issues or principles noted above. The implementation. 
' of the nation’s Hindi programme in Western India both by the 
people and the Congress Government put up in clear focus the vital 
importance of Pnese two corner-stones of the movement as never 
before. So much so that Mahatma Gandhi had to part company 
with the U.P. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in 1942, when the issues 
' came to a decisive head. The story of this period from 1935 to 1945 
is a sorry chapter of the movement, which I may not go into. Only 
the questions that continue to be relevant even under the new 
^situation of freedom and Swaraj must be noted, as they lorm the 
background of the situation vis-a-vis Hindi today. 

VIII 

24. The work of Hindi Prachar during this epoch from 1935 was 
a two-pronged movement. Unlike the first period, the Government 
also began to take part in it. This official venture into the field was 

rbound to be consequential. It gave edge to it. which in the nature 
of things, the non-official activity as a constructive measure could 
not do. 

25. In 1935 the Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, opened its Hindi 
Department. It was not only to organize and conduct Hindi-Hindu- 
stani teaching through both the scripts in its institutions, but also 

♦In Madras, ShrHRajaji introduced the teaching of Hindi in schools. The step met 
-with very strong opposition from the people and this continues more or less to be the 
rposition till now. 

:220 HA~25. 
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to propagate its teaching in schools of Gujarat. It began the worfc> 
of Hindi publications also with the special idea of meeting the needs'* 
of Gujarati speaking people. 

26. The Wardha Samiti under Shri Kalelkar instituted grands 
Hindi examinations and began to hold them in Western India. 1 he 
immediate plan was to leach through Devanagari script the Hindi 
language as defined b\^ the Indore session. The introduction^of the 
second script Urdu was phased to come in due time. The Gujarat 
Vidyapith, at this juncture, did not dii'ectly undertake the work of. 
these examinations as it was not wholly according to its piinciples.. 
but helped in organizing them. The work was directly looked after 
by Kakasaheb Kalelkar. 

27. The Government of Bombay, under the enlightened leader¬ 
ship of its Chief Minister, Shri B. G. Kher, instituted a Hindustani 
Teaching Committee in 1937, under the chairmanship of Shri Kaka. 
Kaielkar. It was to organize teaching of the language in schools 
of the State from Std. V onwards. The policy was laid down accord¬ 
ing to the Indore definition of Hindi; i.e. the Urdu style and script 
of Hindi also w^ere given due place in the curriculum. 

28. On the other side, as I said above, Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar 
began iris efforts to see that this policy was duly honoured and 
implemented by the popular agency for Hindi propagation, inz. the 
¥/ardha Samiti'of the H.S.S. which had started to function in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra. This was the beginning of dividing the ranks of 
the Hindi prachar work that apparently appeared till then to be 
united. The H.S.S. refused to accept this policy. It declared itself 
for Hindi as distinct from Urdu and for Nagari scrij;)t only and said 
that it would work for propagating such a policy only. 

29. As a compromise, Gandhiji again suggested that the Wardha 
Samiti might be given an autonomous sta.tas so that it might be 
free to work on the line of a happy synthesis of Hhidi and Urdu. 

The H.S.S. may, in that case, continue to help it as best as it could 
according to its own light and ideas. The issue hung fire till 1940-1, 
the H.S.S. ultimately deciding not to accommodate Mahatmaji’s; 
proposal in any manner. The H.S.S. was rad prepared to let go 
the Wardha Samiti from its direct control on and guidance in policy 
matters. Hence Gandhiji along witli Pandit Jawaharlal, Maulana 
Azad, Babu Rajendra Prasad and many others in tkie movement | 

started a new organization, the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha, 

and he resigned from the H.S.S. of which he was an ex-officio mem- H 
her as its ex-president. The rupture wms thus complete, though the 
H.S.S. and the Wardha Samiti even after that continued to exploit 
the name of Gandhiji as the Samiti’s and the H.S.S.’s ex-president, 
for the purpose of propagafing the Hindi of its conception as the 
Gandhiji described this conception as partial and trun¬ 
cated, and compared it wdth one eye of the body, the other being 
Urdu. The H.S.S. held and continues to hold up to this day that 
Hindi as distinct from Urdu is and should be the common langu¬ 
age of India. Hence the efforts of Gandhiji for Hindustani were 
dubbed as spoiling the language of the Hindi-speaking population 
of U.P. by creating a bad mixture which was, according to the.' 
spokesmen of the H.S.S., neither here nor there. 


30. I shall have occasion to refer to this observation of the H.S.S., 
which is, in another form, the beginning of the idea of ‘‘two Hindis”' 
that we find in the Constitution of India. The observation conveyed 
that the Hindi of H.S.S. conception and the Hindi-Hindustani which 
Gandhiji stood for and propagated were different. Tlie whole 
point of difference was well brought out in the definition of the 
national language which the Hindustani Prachar Sabha'^' adopted. 
It was to be a more broadbased and liberal movement than the 
Hindi of the H.S.S. conception which was restricted to U.P. mainly. 
The difference is similar, in its significance, to the present position 
of the Regional Hindi and the Union Hindi, two terms that have 
been in vogue in post-independence era from 1950, the year of the 
beginning of the 3rd epoch of the Hindi movement. 

IX 

The 3rd Epoch of the Movement 

31. The third epoch of the Hindi movement began with the 
adoption of the language chapter by the Constituent Assembly in 
1949. It was so to say tiie culmination of the first two epochs, crown¬ 
ing them with success. As Dr. M. S. Patel in his book (page 229) 
says: 

‘‘Tlie Constiluent Assembly of India has resolved that Hindi 
will h(' the federal language of India. It will grow richer 
and fuller than it is today and will not bo distinguishable 
frorn H i 11 dustani. 

*dt will ho seen that the fundamental views of Gandhiji are 
acceptable to the Constituent Assemblv as wotl as to the 
Pladhakrishnan Commission which had on it some of the 
ablest educationalists of India, England and America....” 

32. Article 351 of the Constitution directed the Union, he. the 
G(Vva-}rnment at the Centre and of the States to promote the spread 
of Hindi. Plenceforth the Hindi prachar work would be an official 
job. Government was required to look after it in such a way that 
within the time-limit of 15 years Hindi would replace English as 
the official language of the Union. 

33. Five years have already gone by. One cannot say that any 
appreciable work has been put in during the period. As Prof. Tndra 
pointed out in his oral evidence to the O.L.C., there are various 
reasons for this slow progress. 

34. There is, firstly, a deep-rooted infatuation for English langu¬ 
age among the upper and ruling classes. English to them has be¬ 
come a vested intei’est—a class interest. As Sir Ivor Jennings in 

*The definition is as follows :— 

^ mqr t, fsTT JTkl it 

arrF^ ?r>f# f, t' arm % qrrfr^T ^ 

t', ?flT F^r^ 'rn'T# ^ Tfr i 

^ 3rr% f i 

In view of Art. 351 of the C. of I., the following words were added (in 1950) at the 
end, in amplification thereof— 

srFf^ % Fw ^ ^ ^ 

snrJTat Tfrft t I 
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his Waynflete Lectures at Oxford ( distinction 

economic grade... - 

Therefore the classes are no hma^y Jo repl^it witL 
that would put them at, a/^'sadv;mta„. and _ 

Thev aiso harbour a leehng ‘ The Gov- 

tiated so quickly and Ihc JJ*'There was lack 

rfaUh^ ml? over the 

aclrniriislralion. 

35. All Ihesc <'53.‘;es worked in (lie 'liv 

ploo ,,[ ■•Hindi <J;™i"“;™i,°Ll ,tT Kortl.: Thcy pvopa- 

Kitbin irt whi'* «■“ z 

gaie-a inc jui a n q Q ,ru-5 nnl 'ireeDt or li it clicl, did so 

“ll"r,Ld"?“?v.n.i,;i,“ Slo Lit'lll.tionol Uition of (he Umon 

H n b It categoricallY opjrosed the provision of the numeials.^ Shi 
k' M MuiT'hi one of the most prominent protagonists oi dns sc i) 

orLuih L ; proddoiilio! addrokS lo tho Idindi Siihdya Sam- 
molan Botbay. 1352. spo.okin,! about It.o dovolosimoiil -o, Hindi 
literature said; 

“It is a queer storv. The seeds of Hindi were sown a century 
a£?o^l;-v learned men, who m good conscience oPPOstd 
Urdu which was current as the language of ohe educated 

in the North.Today Hindi has won and ic^n; now 

the language of daily use of writing and speaking. 

And in another connection he had also expre.sscj himself to say 
that Gandhiii’s Hindustani might now be taken to pive '^een buimd 
too deep to be a living factor. Obviously tlie Hindi whicli Shn 

*Sir Ivor’s other observations regardin.t; gnplislPinlkiciice on Indian society are also 
interesting : 

“Rnglish education has had a smaller cullura! infUicncc than Macaulay and the 
fvhirs iiad contemplated, lor ii caused a class divergence far P ‘-"'f 
Mucvil Hmpiic and dealt with ideas which were totally unrelated to Pie cx- 
nerience of the mass of the population. Tl has been an integrating factoi, 
however for it has created a politically conscious class speaking the same 
laneua^^e and sharing common ideas. 'I'hat it has also cR'aied cornmunalism 
is iricidcrita], for commimalism arises from ^ the application of commo 
western ideas to tlie complex Indian society.” (pages 

Regarding replacement of English by Indian languages lie observed olution for it 

as follows :— , . . j- • i 

“ If Enplish must be replaced by the vernaculars, the only solution is to divide up 
til? great universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay) into smaller tmits, and 
India must have a mucli larger number of universities, most ot them speaking 
different languages. 

“ The result of such a diversification must in^dtably be to break up not merely 

‘ the Universities but also the professions, including trade and industry. 

unless there was a common 2nd language, say Hindu 

What is noteworthy is that wc should have Hindi as the second language of India W 
hr .Common link between the diversities that are naturally expected to exist m a country 
like ours That wav we can have unitv even with the diversities. Sir Ivor does not say 
tkat Idindi should be only one language ; he says it should be a second language, the first 
being the regional. 
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Munshi refers to and for which the H.S.S. stands is not the 
which the Union will spread in India, as Art. 3.)1 cleaily says 
it cannot be against Urdu or Hindustani. 

36. Another new factor that was born in this third epoch is that 
the question of Hindi in ImlepeiKlent India assurner a (Kvi ica 
colour also. H the Mnrth thouidit that its language Hindi as distinct 
from Ui-fiu, iiindustani, etc. was to be the la:>:?;uage ot the Union, it 
would work accordingly in the counsels ol tlie Pari lamenr and other 
bodies. The H.S.S., Allahabad, wuas working in non-Hindi ■ c^eas 
for the propagation of this Hindi through its Wardha Samiti. Anti- 
Pakistan feelings were also rampant, easily to be exploited to keep 
up the Wardha Samiti work against the independent regional agen- 
ci6s that wore built up, like the Maharashtra Rashtra Bhasha Sabha, 
Pocma, the Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, etc. And no one autho¬ 
ritatively spoke out that this position of Hindi according to the 
H.S.S. was wrong under the Constitution. Such a challenge first 
came forth from Hombay State which I shall deal heieaftei. 


37. The point is that, under such circumstances there came 
about a climate of fear and suspicion in non-Hindi areas about how 
the language policy under the Constitution will affect and shape 
things educational and cultural, and in particular how it \vill change 
the picture of recruitment to the services in view' of the impending 
change from English to Hindi. The change was bound to be revo¬ 
lutionary in its effect upon the people socially also. It was more— 
as Sir Ivor Jennings remarked in his lectures noted below; — 

“If Hindi were the national language the Hindi-speaking peo¬ 
ples of the North would become as dominant a class as 
the English-speaking are now'. English is at least neutral, 
a language which all can learn on equal terms. Hindi 
would give a preference to some and so would be anathema 
to others.” (ibid p. 48). 

38. The situation was sought to be met with two sorts of rejoind¬ 
ers specially from East and South India; (1) It began to be said 
that there was no loss of self-respect in retaining English; it must 
be retained as an alternative to Hindi for an indefinite time (2)’We 
might better have San.skrit as the Antar Bhasha so that all will be 
on equal terms. This had a sort of revivalist appeal in it also. 

All this was obviously defeatist or escapist in nature and was 
no way really helpful to clear the climate. Rather it benumbed 
real efforts for progressive use and teaching of Hindi to begin in 
those regions. No all-India plan or concerted policy of work under 
Art. 351 could be devised, much less could function, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, either at the Union or the States level. 


X 

39. In Western India, thanks to the Congress Government under 
Shri B. G. Kher, things took a very welcome shaxje. As I noted 
above, teaching of Hindi in schools had already been begun in the 
State. Now the work was enjoined by the Constitution itself. It 



had also formulated the language policy for free India. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay did not allow grass to grow under its feet in this 
matter. It instituted a Hindi Teaching Committee (May, 1950) “to 
make its recommendations to encourage the study of Hindi in this 
State ” This the Committee was asked to do “having regard to 
Arts. 343-51, of the Constitution of India” which had now forniulated 
the language policy. Even before the Constitution of India was 
passed, the Government of Bombay was worried about the Hindi 
policy and had almost taken the decision even before 1949 that not 
the regional Hindi propagated by the Wardha Samiti, but Hindi- 
Hindustani advised by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress as 
the national language gave the right line. But its implementation 
was suspended in view of the Constituent Assembly’s forthcoming 
decision in the matter. Having got it in 1950, the Government of 
Bombay lost no time and established the Committee referred to 
above. 

40. The report of this Committee is the first and till now I think 
the only official document of its kind on the question of promoting 
the spread of Hin4i according to the Constitution of India. The 
document de.serves larger and closer attention than it has got. It 
recommends on a few very important matters that at present demand 
attention from the States and the Union, like (1) methods and prin¬ 
ciples of organising, particularly in non-Hindi areas, the teaching of 
Hindi in schools. (2) The nature of Hindi to be taught in schools, 
i.e.. nature or form of the Hindi language under the Constitution, 
(3) Question of training Hindi teachers and of proper text-books, 
curricula etc. 

41. The Committee was additionally asked to recommend what 
were the principles for recognising non-official agencies working in 
the field of Hindi prachar in the State. It was also to recommend 
which non-official examinations may be prescribed for passing by 
Government servants of the State so that they may be able to do 
their work in Hindi whenever it was required under the 
Constitution. 


42. The Committee’s recommendations on all these questions 
were based on their cardinal finding that the Hindi of the Constitu¬ 
tion as defined by its Arts. 343—351 does not mean Hindi that is 
noted in Schedule 8, the regional Hindi. It was this language 
which was to be taught in schools. It was those non-official Hindi 
prachar bodies that accepted and followed this policy that could or 
should be recognized by Government etc. 

43. The Government of Bombay accepted all the recommend¬ 
ations of the Committee and began to reorganize Hindi work in 
the State accordinglv. Teaching of Hindi was to be compulsory 
from Std. V up to Std. XI, the S.S.C.E. standard. Government 
servants were required to pass certain examination in Hindi. The 
Committee was further revived and asked to frame Hindi words 
for certain administrative terms. These were framed keeping in 
view Art. 351 which asked to assimilate words etc. from other 
languages without interfering with the genius of Hindi. 
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XI 

44. The most important thing was the acceptance of the main 
Tecommendation regarding the Hindi of the Constitution. A sum¬ 
mary of the Committee's findings on this main point is given in my 
'^book Our Language Problem, p. 26-41, As I have given a copy of 
the book to members of the O.L.C., I may not append it here, and 
request them to see it from the book. 

45. The findings of the Committee had not merely local bearing 
and significance; they had all-India implications. The Two Hindis’ 
recommendation did have such notice, and it created a stir and a 
strong reaction among the Hindi protagonists of the North. 

46. The Chief Minister of the State, Shri B. G. Kher, presiding 
‘Over the Pramanapatra Vitranotsava at Tumkur (Mysore), on Jime 

^ 12, 1951, referred to the question of Hindi under the Constitution 

fin the following words:— 

‘‘Fortunately, as I said, because of the provision in the Con¬ 
stitution the controversy about the name and script of 
our national language is now dead. But there is another 
danger against which we must guard, 

“Because of the name of our national language is Hindi, 
certain Hindi-speaking provinces are trying to foist their 
special brand of Hindi on the whole country as its national 
language. But a part can never take the place of the 
whole; and these friends must realise that the Hindi which 
is contemplated by the Constitution will be a matter of 
slow growth and cannot be identical with the Hindi either 
of the Uttar Pradesh or Bihar or of Madhya Pradesh. 
All these will make a valuable contribution to the 
formation of the national language, but they are not the 
‘nationaF language. In order to make this distinction 
clear Mahatma Gandhi proposed to call the national 
language Hindi-Hindustani or Hindustani....” (Harijan, 
July 14-51, p. 170). 

^ 47. I had written in the Harijan of 23rd June, 1951 on this topic 

ti of The Hindi of the Constitution'. Referring to it, Shri Ghansyam 
■'Singha Gupta of C.P. wrote in the Harijan of 22nd September, 1951 
• -and said: 

‘1 have read carefully Shri M. P. Desai’s article in the 
Harijan of 23rd June, 1951. I can at once say that I 
entirely agree with him that the Hindi of the Constitution 
has to be (as I have often termed it) and not 

spoken either at Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad 
or Raipur. It has to be all-embracing, drawing freely from 
all the great languages of India to enrich itself... 

48. A conversation between Shri P. D. Tandon and Shri Kaka 
Saheb Kaleikar is very revealing on this matter. It is reported by 
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Kakasaheb in his journal Manyal Pr.Wiai, 1952^ I -produce if 
below:— 

“m ft 1^. ^ 

"^xfr ™:Fr n H TT-f: ’T^T-r i 'TT^^' ^ 

r fe rMr ^ -r-:? ^ i ^ 

rrs? gpT ^vf 2j,TfT f^a^T ?n-' ^rr ^vTT^f ^ 


? 


•'4^ ^f?T fw: :n=4m fr<T ^r^' tHr -4^ ^nfi ^ fwr. ^ 

m ^ '.::t 4to 'cfrV^^ ^ -:-rFn -^n,, ^ ^ 

?nTT iCTT-T fT^TTfr ^t Ct $n, 4 t ^ 

f?7fr -4^'T t t4T fr ^Tf^4 i ^ ^ ™ f'5 

ifTj I v-nTfM n-^iTT ^ ^TnfTqr Si'^ ^Tif^w I fK^T .-pt fsnrrff^ ^ ! 

4 m * -^'t 'T I 

"^jf->Tr-r.^m 'TRRTv; ^n Tf?T^T'7 wtT ?it^ ' 

(Directives) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^. mm ^ 

-fTi v4r -T’fr m fs^fT ^ m -T^: tm 11 ^T m ^?T t 

f?^Mi ^ triTT t^: H m ^T m fw T^T ^Tm 'T? I 

40 There are man*^ other important persons who, ^peaking about . 
49. iheic »n j to this vital distinction between the 

Union Htnd^ and the regional Hindi. I may quote a few more which 

ar0 Ccite^^^^ clctii. 

S S?lrMrrBS‘a, 

l;t'Sfn";Tn BolbaVo^ Tu^ 24, 25 and 26, 1950, he said:- 

P,^,^ qp? q? ^ fT mtrrTTTT TT ^ W t rft^ 

q-f TTHfr-qrq 4 fm $q, TT ^ T ^ ^ 

vp^rn fe-r?r mi 3TT ?nqs -^ht qu m qpfri tt 

^ ITT xrfqmq % 4 ^ ^ ^ ••" 

^tr T^qr, ^ mhf: ^ m-q {=T|1' 

mvT 4 ^^)mTfn^«d (composite culture) % ^ ^ ^'Ir 
TT mim (medium of expression) tr%. 1 
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"gr 3fT ^ 

wR 5 pRT # fr, ^ sirsf^ jp # cttrct vrTRTR ffR?r ^ o Rrf^ i ^ ?r=P 
TT ^ Slim: ?wr ^ ctcit ?r ^ T'ir ^ ^ i 

f?Rft -mm -m Pt^tt --.i ^rrfRFP -^r'rr'm q^ wrwr s?t k 'rrfr vitt-^j q^rh ?t 
r,^ Tit I -‘TTT^ qv ^R'j'n- ■'iw ir m ^rfr ^tt-tt ^^fr i Rrf-iR n^^TT^r ^ 
jTo fro % srrfir^ # wmqr fe^: •=! nr^'?^ t, rT^-R =rRFTTrf^ ^^T^^Tt qn 
;3^ qr ?;Tqq. ^tvrq ?r f^vr F^-vr qr^T f *r f q; ‘•'’'■'Tq ""R'* -7 ' 

^ q ^ # qqf qva i f R fqRqm'r q?T Remqi fS'-qt f qqT^q ?! i 

^ RT% f3R"i fqqqqrf HTqqrq q7T.rnr qrf qfr^ qr?;-Rqr qqi 

q qq:^ qTq»ft i” 

50. An important body like the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress had to speak out on the question duimg these 
years. In its meeting ot April 4, 1954, it passed two very important 
resolutions on the question of language pollc:>^ Ihey were mten - 
ed to clear the atmosphere and give a lead to the counti’y, particular¬ 
ly about tliie medium of instruction and that of pubhe services 
examinations. They categorically said that this 

regional languages. Incidentally the resolution referred to Hindi 
and its. advancement in the following words: 

“It should be the objective of the Government, through the 
educational system and by other means, to encourage and 
develop Hindi, both as a regional language and as the all- 
India national language for official and other purposes. 
At the same time, the other regional languages named in 
the Constitution should also be given full encouragement. 
The object aimed at should be the development of an 
Indian‘literature through all these great languages of 
India which should, therefore, have close contacts with 
each ’other. While Hindi, as the all-India national langu¬ 
age should be a compulsory subject at various stages m 
schools and colleges, it is necessary that people m the 
■ Hindi-speaking areas should learn at least one other 
Indian language.” 

51 During these days the subject came to be d^cus^d in 
Pariiament also. In April, 1954, Shri P. D. Tandon and Shri Govmd 
Das raised it by strongly opposing Urdu saying that it was a foreign 
language and if encouraged it would injure Indian culture. This 
called forth a strong sense of dislike about such an approach to the 
language problem. 

52 The press in these days reported that there was a ‘closi^door 
discussion of the problem in the Congress Parliamentary Party. 
The Prime Minister spoke in it. He made various points bearing on 
this vast and crucial question. He described the constitutional pro¬ 
vision for a common Union language as a “tremendous achievement 
of ours in getting this vast degree of support and agreement over a 
question which bristles with difficulties.” And he cautioned that 
“it is no good for people in the North to shout too much and sajr 


4hat you are not doing enough and all that”. He referred to the 

length, wherein he clearly 
said that Hindi had to be thought of in two ways, as a regional 
language on exactly the same footing as other regional languages 
and separately as an all-India official or other language. ‘These two 
are somewhat different, although they overlap of course, naturally 
because as a regional language you want it to have the richness of 
a regional language. If you want to impose that richness on the all- 
India language, you make it too difficult for the others.’ ” This did 
not mean, the Prime Minister went on to say, that the all-India 
language was to be “a kind of amalgam of various languages” He 
said that “this idea of amalgam being created artificially is rather 
a dangerous idea from the linguistic or cultural point of view. I 
like an amalgam, I want them to come; but 1 want them to come 
rather by a process of growth and creativeness than to be imposed 
on each other in any artificial way.” 

(I have quoted the P.M. here from the version of his speech that 
appeared in the Times of India, 17th May 1954.) 


XII 

53. This concludes the survey of the Hindi movement which 
ends with the appointment of the Official Language Commission in 
1955 by the President. The work entrusted to it is immediate very 
precise and practical. The President has asked it to prepa^ “a 
time-schedule according to which and the manner in which Hindi 
may gradually replace English as the official language of the Union 
and as a language for communication between the Union and State 
Governments and between one State Government and another”. 
The official purposes will also include those mentioned in Art 348 
of the Constitution of India, viz. law and law-courts. The Com¬ 
mission will report on this for tlie next five years from 1956 to 1960 
when another Official Language Commission will be set up to 
report further for carrying the work to its fruition in 1965. Educa¬ 
tional questions form no part of the Official Language Commission’s 
job. However, the realism of the problem which forms the back¬ 
ground for its work and questions allied to the main topic of refer¬ 
ence to it do come in its purview, but no more than that. 


54. It must be noted that questions about education have been 
already examined and reported on by two special bodies by now 
I mean the Radhakrishnan Commission for Higher Education and 
the Mudaliar Commission for secondary education. Again, educa¬ 
tion is essentially a State subject closely interlinked with the ques¬ 
tions of regional languages. With States going to be shortly 
reorganised mainly on a linguistic basis, it is as well they should 
have their freedom to develop and enrich in all ways their languages 
This is what the Constitution also desires. They' also along with 
the Union language have to fight their battle of coming to their own 
in their respective fields, with English which language also we wish 
to study and avail of for our national advancement. 

55. The question of introduction of Hindi as an Antar Bhasha 
for our national and official purposes does not touch or call for 



efforts from the non-Hindi-speaking areas only. For them it is 
obvious that they should begin to learn Hindi. And when they do 
so they must be completely assured that their languages will have 
unrestricted liberty to enrich themselves by being allowed to be in 
use in entire State administration and education. They must be 
prepared to replace English with their languages in the State sphere 
and with Hindi as they come to be equipped with it through 
learning it. 


56. There is an equally important need of efforts on the part of 
Hindi-speaking areas too. These may well develop their regional 
language Hindi in the way that they desire, as others. It is as well 
they heed to the advice contained in Art. 351. What is needed from 
them now for all-India purposes is that they should desist from the 
idea and the work of propagating their language in non-Hindi areas. 
Such kind of work is not needed now; and it is bound to be mis¬ 
understood and to be resented in the present position of our national 
mind. And is not every language of India called upon by the Con¬ 
stitution to play a role which requires ail of them to mind their 
own house keenly and intensely? All languages have to arrive at 
the full status of a modern language that is enriched and developed 
enough to work in the entire field of human thought and activity. 
Weil may they march in tune with one another and mutual help 
and regard. 


Prof. ‘Dinkar’s’ view 

57. In this matter, Shri ‘Dinkar’ has well advised the Hindi world 
when speaking to the Bihar Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in February 
last:— 


*‘Of late a feeling has grown throughout the non-Hindi 
speaking areas that as the Hindi-speaking people would 
be in a position of vantage with Hindi becoming the State 
language, they are out to impose it as such on the rest 
of the country with the help of their huge number. We 
of the Hindi-speaking areas know that we do not want to 
do it. But the suspicion is there and we should give a lie 
to it by remaining silent over the issue and by making 
the non-Hindi-speaking public believe that it is they and 
not we who are the guardian of the State language_ 

^‘We of the Hindi language will commit error if we thought 
ourselves superior to others as nationalists, only because 
they were not fast to take to Hindi. Shall we do so be¬ 
cause we are in an advantageous position in this respect?.. 

“We may look at the problem from yet another angle, the 
angle of compulsion. Free ^India has taken to 

democracy.. In a democracy the majority generally 

rules; but on basic questions like language, religion, or 
culture the majority does not only accommodate the 
minorities, but gives them the fullest scope for self¬ 
development .... It will be difficult to bring the whole 
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of India under one language. We can, however, derive 
good hope from the fact that there is a desire and. 
willingness among all sections of the people to live to- 
pether under one State.... And there is also a general 
appreciation of the decision to replace English by Hindi 
as the State language. This decision has got to be earned 
into practice through the willingness of the people rather 
than by compulsion and imposition.’ 


“We shall be within our rights to serve and propogate Hir^ 
as our mother-tongue, but we shall have well served the 
cause of Indian unity if we refrained from taking upon 
ourselves the leadership of Hindi as the Union language. 
The reason is that the State language is not the exclusive 
possession of those who own Hindi as their mother-tongue. 
It has passed into the hands of the whole nation. And 
evidently when we seek to assume its leader.ship, people 
in the non-Hindi regions begin to sense a danger about it. 
Then they begin to feel that Hindi is being imposed on 
them and thal under its guise the North is trying to 
dominate the South.” 


58. The advice of Shri Dinkarji, the well-known Hindi poet 
and nrofessor from Bihar, just matches well with the keen feeling 
about Hindi that is evinced in South and East that “any domination 
by a majority is felt to be an oppression by the minority, specially 
so when over and above political rule, a cultural compulsion i^ 
sought to be imposed”. Such a feeling may be wholly unjustifie^d and 
unwarranted- but so long as it is there it has to be noted and met 
whh due regWd aS consideration. As the P.M. said, the language 
policy decided for us by the collectiye wisdom and statesmanship, 
of our people in their Constituent Assembly is a tremendous 
achieyement’. It must be jealously guarded as a rare prize a 
happy end of the half-a-century old moyement for the national 

lan^age. 


59 This great achieyement is one of the ingredients that will 
make up the content of Swaraj. There are voices today saying 
that we should retain English as the working all-India common 
language of India. “We have it, we should not throw it away , 
they say The Hindi movement in essence has stood for the effort 
to renlace the English medium and not to lose the advantages of 
the knowledge of English language. Some few who ^t should 

realise in good time that continuing it as our Antar Bhasha inflicts 
loss of self-respect on the masses of our people. Few amongst us 
who know English cannot afford to forget now that not even one 
per cent in India knows it well. One of the chief planks v/ii which 
Indian nationalism was based and stands till now was not only the 
removal of English rule but also the equally killing rule of the 
Fnfflish language over our educational, social, political and public 
life I may" end with quoting Gandhiji, the Father of^^e Nation, 
who wrote on this point as follows in ‘Young India’ of 2nd February 

1921. 
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“The highest development of the Indian n^md 

possible without a knowledge oi English. It is nomg 

^Kdenoi to the manhood and specially the 

India to encourage our boys and girls to Jhink that 

entry into the best society is impossible without a ki 

ledgd of English. It is too humiliating « thought h 

bearable. To get rid oi tfie nijatuatioii Io.i irng . 

of the essentials of Swai aj. 


M. P. DESAI, 

Member, 

0!iici.:d I .anguage Commission. 


Ahmedabad; 
July 14, 1956. 



APPENDIX I 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Note Bene. -I or the reasons explained in paragraph 3 of Chapter 
1, m .he summary that follows are given bcth the specific ‘recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission in respect of the terms of rtherence, 
as well as their ‘conclusions’ on other aspects of the language- 
question not falling strictly within the terms of reference but relat- 
ahle to them. Tne recommendations are printed in italics 


Th 

three 


e foot-notes below certain paragraphs in the Report and the- 
noles appended have not been summarised. 


CHAPTER II 


LANGUAGE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


1. Language, in its spoken and written form, is an indispensable 
too. to a I forms of social organisation and basic to the advancement 
01 knowledge and human progress. In modern communities mas^- 
literacy is an 'ndispensable means for technological progress and 
improvernent of living standards. (Paragi'aph 1). 


3 ■ f''Syfthe is gener.ally an important element in the conscious- 
ne.^.-, uj nanonalitv: since modern governments iiave to concern 


. .. — -* ...vnciiI,.T jicjve i,u concern 

htms^‘ives mtimately with numerous aspects of life in a community 
the ouc-.-tion of linguistic medium for ‘official purposes’ becomes an 
impijitdiil niaticr for deliberate choice. (Paragraph 3). 


3. Til certain countries of the world like Switzerland, Canada, 
the problem ol languai^jes, since it arises in respect of no- 
mo, e tiitin three or four languages, is solved, generally sneaking by 
adoption of a widespread multi-lingualism; in'the U.S.S.R. the out- 
standing position ol the Russian language from all points of view 
m the IingLiisJc map ol the country simplino,s the language problem 
m tnat country compared to the Indian situation. 


In Japan and in Turkey deliberate programmes of language 
reform were undertaken and carried through as a measure of 
national policy; the outstanding issue of language reform in China 
IS !he alphabetisation of the script. (Paragraphs 4 and 5) 


coniplexity of the Indian language problem exceeds 
that o, offier rnulti-lingual countries, a solution sought on pragmatic 
Iine.s and in a spirit of tolerance, understanding and respect for 
diverse cultural expressions—which have been painfully learnt ins. 

. countries of the world as amelioratives for linguistic- 
difficulties—ought to be available. (Paragraph 6^ 


I 

'W 
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5. In many countries, for keeping abreast of scientific advances- 
in the world, an advanced foreign language is systematically taught 
as a second language within the educational system; the English 
language is the foremost amongst such second languages in many 
parts of the world. (Paragraph 7). 


CHAPTER III 

THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC SCENE 

6. A.-; the vast sub-continent of India has been the meeting ground 
throughout history for people of diverse racial and demographic 
origin it is hardly to be wondered at that there should be a great 
multiplicity and variety in the forms of speech in this country. 
(Paragraph 1). 

Although the number of languages and dialects registered as such 
in linguistic surveys in India is very large, the cultivated current 
languages are only a few; besides, there are close affinities and 
common elements amongst all these languages. The languages that 
require to be considered in relation to the ‘language problem’ in the 
country are only the important 13 regional languages (omitting 
Sanskrit) enlisted in tiie Eigiitii Schedule to the Constitution. 
(Paragraph 6). 

7. The system of public education introduced after the establish¬ 
ment of British rule in the country has had a profound influence on 
the Indian linguistic scene. Following the famous resolution passed 
by the Government of India in 1335 for imparting to Indians a 
kncwledge of English literature and science, the policies laid down 
in Wood’s Despatch of 1854 governed the educational system of the 
country for several decades thereafter. Although this Despatch 
embodied a clear recognition of the importance of the indigencus 
languages of the country in the educational system and envisaged 
literature in such languages as a necessary link in the ‘percolation’ 
theory of education, in practice, these languages did not feature to 
any significant extent in the educational system as media of 
instruction until very recently. Apart from any cfFicial neglect of 
these languages in these early years the demand from the politically 
conscious Indian opinion was .insistently for greater opportunities 
for learning English which it deemed as a ‘key’ not only to scientific 
and other advance of the country but also as an instrument of 
political advance, and withal as a great liberalising social force. 
(Paragraphs 4 and 5). 

8. Growingly, over the last 150 years, the English language came 
to supervene and finally eclipsed entirely the Indian languages in 
all important fields of public administration, higher education, the 
professions and public life. As a result of such supersession, these 
languages continued undeveloped and they are now not in a position 
to displace English in their appropriate fields until these deficiencies- 
have been made up. (Paragraph 4). 



4'Jlt 

9. Notwithstanding all f 

■ ,rerv ironressive development in Indian languages 

the' i 9 tn century represents a gre / press, the opening out 

brought about by the advent of Pr ^ acquaintance 

;; runv vistas of literary P>rnis and l.ciUi.e^^ civilisation on Indian 
of English literature ean. the impart o .^ ^ indigenous languages, 

c onf Ions Thanks to this efflorescence m the ^ 
r;;,N,„;v in , P«S;tion^r »„.Kich 

Sf‘hi.k"Snhmo“been excluded. (PuTagraph SV 

W. li is suggecyd lor J';=ri‘'“'‘‘^timv in HirilLdl^lngiS ‘ ™ 

S'r.bitSlfiUUerailufncxr^^^ 

6).‘ 


CHAPTER IV 

.™k ..„,an hanchace 

„ The enivanchiaement of ‘1'' 
aporoDfiatc fields and the “oo-official, with reference to 

SanSffn inleK^^ conatilufe the language problem 
of India. (Paragraph 1). 

12. In the light of the pLsible to envisage 

as established under the medium ^ About 1 per cent. 

English as the common nke an adequate linguistic 

s«d'» 

Siifid'SntbSui^- 'buagrapha 3 and 4). 

1 Iron rf''i"Vied not on grounds of prejudice 
13. This conclusion has P' vn ic^- - the^wealth of literature 

.against a foreign language, oi in dism;,c merely on grounds of 

and scientific knowledge . a That for the maintenance of 

patriotic sentiment: it is also recogi;»^,i^f„^°"rLpect of scientific 
high academic standaios.^ ..ining'a live communion with the 

knowledge and rc-’carci, oi .^hg world; and for 

progress of science and .^.picmal contacts, as language of 

■ other specific P^rposec, h e ^ ^he English language will have to be 
■diplomacy, etc., a ^mowledge ot N ^ S persons. However, there is 
cultivated by aPP™P^''^!„?h®^'S of a foreign language for specific 
.a vital distinction between the^use^ t^^^ principal or 

purposes or as a ® administration, public life and the 

,qeneral medium ot _ pnnntrv P is this aspect which is sought 

dav-to-day business of the country, i-is i 

>to be rectified. (Paragraph 3). 
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14. The obviou.s linguistic rpedium for pan-Indian purposes is the 
Hindi language. Hindi has been adopted as the Union language 
and the language for inter-State communication in the Indian Consti¬ 
tution having regard to the relative numbers of the population who 
speak and understand this language, compared to the other regional 
languages; and not because in point of development, or in point of 
literary wealth, other regional languages in India are in any way 
inferior to Hindi. (Paragraph 6). 

15. It is not practicable to adopt two Union languages, one from 
the Indo-Aryan and the other from the Dravidian families; nor is 
it possible to think in terms of Sanskrit as such an all-India medium. 
(Paragraph 7). 

16. In view of all this, the provisions made in the Constitution 
for adoption of Hindi for the purposes of the Union, Union-State 
and inter-State communication represent the only practicable course. 
(Paragraph 8). 

17. On the displacement of the English language as a general 
medium in these various spheres of national life the ‘succession’ 
would accrue not wholly to the Union language but to the Union 
and regional languages in their appropriate spheres. (Paragraph 6). 

18. The Hindi language will replace the English language only 
to a limited extent in one sense as it would not wholly ‘step into the 
shoes’ of the English language, the regional languages having been 
yielded their appropriate places: in another sense, however, having 
regard to the vast programmes of compulsory education and literacy 
ahead, the extent of coverage that would accrue to the Union 
language would be enormously in excess of the population served by 
the English language at present or of what could possibly be served 
by any such foreign linguistic medium. (Paragraphs 10 and 18). 

19. While the Constitution properly limits itself to the question 
of replacing English by Indian linguistic media in the official busi¬ 
ness of the country, there are other fields of activity, within so to 
say the ‘private sector of national life’, wherein the question of a 
single linguistic medium for all pan-Indian levels of intercourse is 
of the highest significance. In these fields there is little or no scope 
for legislating with reference to any specific language policy; and 
the liguistic pattern must be allowed freedom to develop as it may 
by the voluntary choices of the people and in response to the needs 
and opportunities of the situation. After initiating necessary steps 
for the development of the Union language as well as of the regional 
languages, this sector may be left free for all the different linguistic 
media to attain their appropriate coverage with reference to the 
needs and opportunities in different fields, evolving in due course a 
general linguistic equilibrium. (Paragraph 15). 

20. The constitutional provisions limit themselves to laying down 
the minimum requirements with reference to the sectors of activity 
relatable to official business; for our part also we have limited our¬ 
selves to this and the necessary consequential measures for sustaining 
the linguistic provisions for the official sector. (Paragraph 15). 

Hyn rtf M A 


21. Apart from these strict and minimum requirements of the 
situation, what the constitutional provisions envisage, and we whole¬ 
heartedly endorse, is a ‘republic of letters’ in which each language, 
including English, will find the place that properly belongs to it in 
the country’s national life. (Paragraph 15). 

22. The language provisions of the Constitution are wise and com¬ 
prehending; while clearly enunciating the objectives, they make due 
provision for the need for developing the Union language, the special 
case of language for law courts and legislation, and the difficulties 
of the transitional period. They are viable and elastic, and it should 
be possible to accommodate the situation as it develops without 
amendment of the constitutional framework. (Paragraph 8). 

23. Practically all responsible opinion accepts the constitutional 

settlement, although some persons have doubts as to the preparatory 
period of 15 years being ultimately found adequate; others are of 
the view that the period will be found adequate for a general change¬ 
over of the linguistic medium provided sufficiently energetic steps 
are taken in the meantime. However, this is not an issue on which 
it is necessar}^ or possible for this Commission to pronounce. (Para¬ 
graph 9). " . 

24. We have no opinion to express regarding the legitimacy of 
the demands for the inclusion of the Sindhi and the English languages 
in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. The reason is that the 
question of inclusion of any more languages in that Schedule is not 
included within, and does not appear to be necessarily relatable to, 
our terms of reference; nor have we taken evidence with reference 
to these demands which were made to us only towards the end of 
our labours. (Paragraph 19). 

25. Apart from the constitutional provisions regarding language 
of the Union and of the States, the Indian Constitution enacts certain 
general safeguards relating to languages and scripts as a part of the 
cultural and educational rights of minorities. These provisions are 
an extension of the same spirit of liberalism and catholicity which 
characterises the provisions of the Constitution relating to official 
languages and recognise and allow for the variety and multiWm 
character of the Indian cultural inheritance. In different regions 
certain local problems arise relating to languages. While these fall 
outside our purview, we are convinced that all these local problems 
are capable of being resolved satisfactorily, if they are approached 
in the same spirit of tolerance and broadmindedness which informs 
the cultural and linguistic guarantees and other language provisions 
of the Constitution. (Paragraph 20). 


CHAPTER V 

TERMINOLOGY 

26. The principal ground-work for the development of the Union 
language and the regional languages is the furnishing to them of 
an adequate technical terminology wherever it is deficient at present. 
(Paragraph 1). 
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27. In adopting terminology^ clarity, precision and simplicity 
should be primarily aimed at. Doctrinaire insistence on ^language 
purism’ is deprecated. (Paragraphs 2 and 5). 

28. Proraising sources for adopting new terminology should be 
available in the indigenous terms current in the past, and the terms 
currently used in actual life amongst various categories of craftsmen, 
artisans, etc. These should be explored. In suitable cases, inter^ 
national terminology may be adopted or adapted to the genius of the 
Indian languages. (Paragraphs 6 and 8). 

29. The maximum possible identity in evolving new terminology 
for all Indian languages should be aimed at. (Paragraph 7). 

30. Suitable arrangements should be made for evolving termi^- 
nology and for co-ordinating such work as between different autho¬ 
rities with reference to the Union language as well as the other 
regional languages. (Paragraph 11). 

31. On a review of the work done so far in the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion of the Government of India, there would seem to be room for 
greater acceleration in the work and need for achieving more effective 
co-ordination as between different terminological efforts. (Para- 


■ i the terminology evolved can be thoroughly assimilated 

into the corpus of the ‘host’ languages, two stages must be envisag- 
ea—(I) to start using the new terminology and (ii) to undertake its 
periodical re-standardization. (Paragraph 12). 


CHAPTER VI 

THE UNION LANGUAGE AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

33. The problem of language instruction and of language medium 
in the educational system is considered in this Report only in so 
I far as it is relatable to the language question of the country. 
(Paragraph 1). 

I 

In view of article 45 of the directive principles of State policy 
in the Indian Constitution, under which ‘the State shall endeavour 
to provide for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14 years’, the educational system must be 
re-orientated to achieve the imparting of sufficient literacy in the 
Hindi language by the age-limit of 14 years; so that every citizen. 
If so inclined, may be in a position to comprehend and keep in touch 
with trends and movements in public life at pan-Indian levels 
including the activities of the Union Government. (Paragraph 3). 

34. The children undergoing compulsory education up to the age 
01 14 years in terms of Article 45 of the Constitution would receive 
about 8 years of school education, during the whole of which they 


would havG studied the regional language both as a subject and as 
the medium of instruction for other subjects. It is essential fo Pro¬ 
vide for a minimum of three or four years of instruction in Hindi 
during the later part of this period. (Paragraph 5). 

35. Even when English ceases to be the medium of instruction 
in our Universities, it would be necessary, for a long time to come, 
to provide that the graduates emerging from our Universities, 
especially in the scientific subjects and professions, are equipped with 
a sufficient command of English (or other suitable advanced foreign 
language) to enable them to comprehend and follow further advances 
in their particular departments of study through journals and new 
publications available in such language. (Paragraph 6). 

36. In view of the different purposes that English would now serve 
in the educational system of the country, it is necessary to review 
the present teaching methods and the content and character of 
instruction in English imparted presently. English should be taught 
hereafter principally as a ‘language of comprehension’ and not as 
a literary language, excepting when it is taken as a voluntary subject 
for special study. (Paragraph 9). 

37. It will be for the appropriate authorities after a study of 
detailed pedagogic considerations to formulate the exact curricula for 
imparting to students, during the secondary school stage and after, 
the degree of knowledge in the English language that we consider 
necessary for Undergraduates and Graduates to possess. Tentatively, 
it would seem appropriate if instruction in the English language 
commenced in the secondary school at a stage about five years pre- 
S.L.C. (Paragraph 9). 

38. There may be a suitable ‘streaming off’ of boys destined to 
follow further academic education from those who would leave off 
education at the end of the 14-year age-limit of compulsory educa¬ 
tion, the instruction in English suggested above being imparted, as a 
rule, only to the former. (Paragraph 10). 

39. The quantum of instruction in the Hindi language which we 
consider indispensable for students in secondary schools could be 
imparted to them if instruction in the Hindi language commenced 
roughly at the close of the primary stage and continues up to the 
S.L.C. stage. (Paragraph 11). 

40. In our view instruction in Hindi should be compulsory at the 
secondary school stage all over the country and the arguments for 
such a course of action are strong and decisive. However reasons 
of expediency might also have relevance within particular regions 
and the decision as to when compulsion should be introduced must 
be left to be made by the State Government concerned in whose 
jurisdiction the decision anyhow lies. (Paragraph 12). 

41. The suggestion that there should be ‘compensatory compul¬ 
sion’ to the students in Hindi-speaking areas in secondary schools 
to learn another Indian language (a South Indian language) is 
examined and negatived. 
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However, the educational authorities in the Hindi-speaking areas 
should be encouraged to provide facilities for the learning of other 
Indian languages to the maximum possible extent and, where neces¬ 
sary, special assistance should be made available from governmental 
sources for this purpose. (Paragraph 13). 

42. For various reasons the English language must eventually be 
replaced by an Indian language or languages as a general medium 
of higher education. The waste of energy that the foreign medium 
involves, the burden that it imposes on the intellectual dwelopment 
of our youth, the general blighting effect that the whole situation 
has on independent and original thinking, and the resultant alienation 
of the educated classes from the rest of the community, make it 
imperative that the medium of instruction should be changed. 
Provided such a change-over is properly phased and made after 
complete and satisfactory preparations, it would not itself cause any 

^ fall in academic standards, and should indeed eventually open the 

way for their considerable improvement. (Paragraphs 7, 14, 15 and 
17). 

43. If English is to be displaced as a general medium of univer¬ 
sity education, the question arises whether it should be replaced by 
one single common medium, i.e. Hindi in all Universities, or by 
respective regional languages in the Universities in the different 
regions. There are certain advantages in a country-wide single 
medium of university education; at the same time there are strong 
and comprehensible reasons which urge people to seek to replace 
the English medium by the regional language. 

It is not necessary that the change-over of medium should be 
simultaneous or uniform or monolithic. It may be that some courses 
of study, say, for instance the humanities, can be more appropriately 
taught in the regional languages; it may be that for other courses 
of study the advantages of a common medium in all Universities 
operate much more powerfully; in yet other faculties it mav be 
preferable, particularly at higher levels, even to continue the English 
medium: it may also be that in some courses of study, the regional 
language medium may be adopted for lower levels and a common, 
i.e. the English or the Hindi language, medium adopted for post¬ 
graduate studies. Among other things, the decisions of Universities 
in this regard would depend upon availability of teachers, text books 
# ^ and other supporting literature in various branches of study. 

.0- The whole situation is still fluid and we would advocate that it 

may be left, in the first instance, to the Universities 1:o judge it after 
mutual consultation through their customary channels and to decide 
for themselves what medium or media they would adopt for different 
courses of study and stages therein. (Paragraphs 17 and 18). 

44. Certain minimum arrangements from the point of view of 
the Language Problem of the country, however, seem to us quite 
necessary. These may be as under:— 

All Universities in any event be required to arrange to examine 
students offering themselves for any university examina¬ 
tion with Hindi as the medium of instruction. 


All affiliating Universities should also be under obligation to 
offer affiliation on equal terms to any colleges or institu¬ 
tions teaching through Hindi as the medium of instruction 
for any of their courses in the territorial jurisdiction of 
the University. 

The establishing, in addition, of Central Universities in the non- 
Hindi-speaking areas, with Hindi as the medium of insti'uction and 
allowing Hindi medium institutions situate within jurisdiction of 
other universities to affiliate to them, would not be necessary if the 
above-mentioned arrangements are found sufficient to provide affilia¬ 
tion facilities to institutions adopting the medium of Hindi. (Para¬ 
graphs 18 and 19). 

45. In the case of scientific and technical educational institutions, 
where students drawn from different linguistic regions avail of the 
instruction imparted, the common medium of the Hindi language 
will have to be adopted; where students are drawn exclusively or 
almost wholly from a single linguistic group, the medium will have 
to be the regional language concerned. All such cases must be 
decided pragmatically on the specific merits of each. /Paragraph 
22 ). 

46. So far as the question of the linguistic medium of instruction 
is concerned, the principle of ‘autonomy of Universities’ can, in the 
final analysis, have only a qualified bearing and the national language 
policy must ultimately prevail. (Paragraph 23). 

47. The supply of text-books for various university courses in 
Hindi and the regional languages would of course tend to respond 
to the greater demand for them; nevertheless, it is necessary to pro¬ 
vide for effective and co-ordinated action in this field. As for the 
production of ‘reference literature’ in these languages, special promo¬ 
tional efforts may be necessary and will have to be organised. (Para¬ 
graph 25). 


CHAPTER VII 

LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—I 
Official Language of the Union 

48. The programme chalked out by the Government of India for 
changing over the medium of business in the affairs of the Union 
is reviewed. The prerequisites of a change-over in the language for 
administration are; — 

(1) Preparation and standardisation of the necessary special 
terminology used in the administrative field. 

(2) Translation into Hindi of official publications embodying 
rules, regulations, manuals, handbooks and other proce¬ 
dural literature relating to the working of the administra¬ 
tive machinery. 
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(3) Training of administrative personnel of different categories 
in appropriate standards of linguistic competence for the 
purpose of using the new linguistic medium with the 
requisite efficiency and facility of expression, 

(4) Development and furnishing in the new linguistic medium 
of the mechanical and service aids necessary for speeding 
up and facilitating office work, such as typewriters and 
typists, stenography and stenographers, printing and dupli¬ 
cating machines, teleprinters and other communication 
services adapted to the use of the new medium, etc. (Para¬ 
graphs 3 and 4). 


49, Regarding (1) above, it is a part of the general problem of 
terminology considered in Chapter V, 


Regarding (2) above, it is necessary to ensure that a measure of 
uniformity is observed in the language used in the translations of 
all this procedural literature^ and for that purpose it may be advis¬ 
able to invest in a single agency of the Central GoveT7iment the, 
general responsibility for direction and superintendence over all such 
work. (Paragraph 5), 

50. As regards (3) above, (training of personnel): the present 
arrangements made by the Government of India for trammg their 
employees on a voluntary basis in the Hindi language are reviewed. 

If experience shows that adequate results are not forthcoming 
under such optional arrangements, it would be legitimate and neces¬ 
sary for Government to impose, in pursuance of their language 
policy, obligatory requirements on Government servants to qualify 
themselves in Hindi within a reasonable period to the extent requisite 
for the discharge of their duties. (Paragraph 10). 

51. As regards (4) above schemes should be adopted whereunder 
stenographers and typists are granted special leave and accorded 
special facilities to enable them to undertake training in stenography 
and typing in the new linguistic medium and to acquire knowledge 
of the Union language. (Paragraph 14). 

52. The standard of linguistic ability in the English language 
normally associated with the academic education prescribed as a 
qualification for purposes of recruitment to various categories of 
posts and services would furnish a guide as to the standard of 
linguistic ability in Hindi to be aimed at for the different categories 
of Government personnel. During earlier stages perhaps a slightly 
lower standard might suffice. (Paragraph 10). 

53. Generally speaking, penalties would seem to be appropriate 
with reference to failure to attain the prescribed standard by the due 
date; incentives and rewards would seem to be appropriate with 
reference to performance above the minimum standard laid down, 
(Paragraph 30). 
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^4 In certain seqments of the administrative machinery of the 
Union Government, technical English terms might continue to be used 
irTnn indimte time in the future at levels at whidi it is not 
tonsidered necessary to evolve Indian terminology; sirnilarly corres- 
SSScfman be carried on in the English language where the work 
fiZves Tonitant contact with foreign countries through that 
medium. (Paragraph 6). . , ^ 

Avert from the Ministries or departments of the Government 

of hldiu. aJ Oiodium will have to ''•“"f Xoo" he 

nrhr hustrauve aaencies and organisations, such as me tmilways, ine 

the Excise, Customs, Income-Tax Departments 
and m on Some of these organisations have units and branches 
?: d.ffere,.t larls of the coun,n, aad 
presents a special aspect m regard to ^^7'- of 

these administrative organisations should evolve « 
vermanerit Inlingiialism; that is to say. they will use the 
fanmiaae for purposes of internal working and the respective legwnal 
lSnS/tefhe?r p,* doalinga in the reepeetioe reg.oox fPara- 

graph 8). 

56 It is necessary that the staff structures of these administrative 
aaencies and departments of the Government of India with a country- 
Syrovttyffm lhoidd be i-evicwed and decentralised to conform to 
dtr^yeiLits of such biljnguaUsm. The recnntn^^jl m^ds 
and qualifications for recruitment may have CvLo to he levisea 
suiiahly. (Paragraph 9). 


57. A.s emvloyers, these all-India departments and organisations 
have certainly the right to prescribe the standards oj Hindi quahfica- 
tirm (as of (fnalificaiion, where necessary, in the respective regional 
lane: inne.s) neccs.mry for purposes oj recruitment to the different 
catmiories of their establishment. It may be that for zonal and 
recvonnl reonirernents. the standard of Hindi qiialifcation could be 
smppwhat lower than what would be necessary for the headquarteis 
wic^sation of these offices as the work in the latter, as distinguished 
from the former, would be carried on wholly in Hindi. (I aragrapn 9). 


58 In order that the employmen: opportunities_ in the chffereni 
regions .should not he curtailed during the transitional period, the 
requ/rrenunts of Hindi knowledge may at the start be pitched .some¬ 
what lower having due regard to the progress of Hindi in the local 
educational system, any deficiency being made good by in-service 
trahvng after recruitment. The standard may he progressively raised 
asfacimes for instruction in the Hindi language improve in particular 
regions. (Paragraph 9). 


59 The language policy of these all-India administrative agencies 
of the Central Government, like the Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
in their dealings with the public should be framed principally with 
a view to the convenience of the public whom they are designed to 
ce-.-ne,.“ instrumentality of these departments should not he used 
'c^ a lever’ to force the^pace of Hindi propagation at the cost of 
Zrvpuh’nrp u, the public. Where Hindi terms and expressions are 
used on siqnhoards, forms, etc. for the purpose of familiarising the 
vnh^m laith them, the text should also be given in the regional 
language (or English where relevant) having regard to public 
convenience. (Paragraph 8). 
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60. It is necessary to examine all new Hindi terms and expression^ 
especially those used hy these all-India administrative agencies which 
come into intimate contact with the public, so as to ensure that the 
terms and expressions are not discordant with local jorms of speech 
and associations; where certain Sanskrit words have come to acquire 
in different languages different specialised meanings the employment 
of inept or unsuitable expressions in disregard or ignorance of these 
is apt to bring the attempt at ^Indianization^ of the medium itself 
into disparagement and ridicule. (Paragraph 8). 

61. It uxmld not be correct, instead of training personnel in the 
new medium, to adopt the device of separate translation units or 
bureaux being maintained at additional cost to the public funds for 
translating the loork done originally in the English language. While 
trmLslation services would tuwe their place in the administrative 
organisation both permanently and as an aid during the transitional 
stage, these cannot be a substitute for training the personnel to do 
its work originally in Hindi. In our view, the continuance of the 
original work in English and its translation at public expense at 
different stages into Hindi ivas not the sense in which the change- 
over of the linguistic medium for the business of the Union was 
enacted in the Constitution. (Paragraph 10). 

62 The Union Government would be justified in prescribing a 
reasonable vxeasure of knowledge of the Hindi language as a quahfi- 
rafion for entry into their services by new entrants, provided a 
sufficiently long'notice is given and the measure of linguistic ability 
prescribed is moderate, any deficit being made good by subsequent 
in-serihce training. (Paragraph 12). 

63. In the case of officials of the age of 45 and above, the require- 
ment to be prescribed should be for a ^comprehending knowledge 
of Hindi rather than high levels of linguistic abimy for purposes of 
ernression corresponding to the levels of their abiliiy in English. f 
necessary, separate tests may be devised for the purpose. (Paragraph 

13). 

64 The statutory publications of the Government of India would 
necessarily be in the official language of the Union. It would seem 
ndvkable that as many of these as possible, particularly those 
intended for information of the public, should be published in the 
Hindi language from now on; translations of such publications should 
be published in other regional languages depending upon the public 
to whom they are addressed. (Paragraph 15). 

65 We do not recommend that any restrictions should be imposed 
for tiie present on the use of the English language for any of the 
purposes of the Union. (Paragraph 16). 

66 It has not been possible for us to furnish a regular time-table 
bv dates and stages as to how Hindi should be introduced into the 
business of the Union so as to accomplish the general change-over 
w^hin the period fixed by the Constitution. Since the Ministries 
of the Government of India are components of a single organic unity, 
the nhasina of the progressive use of Hindi must, in general, oe 
Leral and coherent in the different Ministries and Departments-^ 
We have not had the benefit of a provisional plan of action by the 
Government of India covering all its Ministries and Departments and 


comprehending their special difficulties if any, estimates of work¬ 
loads of basic preparatory work involved, the present linguistic 
capacity of all the Government staff and approximate dates by which 
they could be trained in the new linguistic medium etc. While we 
have therefore indicated the prerequisites, the general sequence of 
the phasing and the principles covering various related issues, the 
•actual drawing up of a plan of action and the setting up of time 
schedule therewithin must be left to the Government of India 
themselves to do after a study of the relevant factors. (Paragraphs 7 
and 17). 

67- The special case of the Indian Audit and Accounts Depart¬ 
ment under the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India is examin¬ 
ed. After a State has adopted its regional language as the official 
language, it will he necessary to arrange that the staff of the Indian 
Audit and, Accounts Department dealing with the affairs of the State 
is versed in that language sufficiently for the purpose of carrying cut 
its duties of compiling accounts and the exercise of audit. This 
implies that the Accountant GeneraVs/Com,ptroiler's office in a State 
should he capable of compiling accounts from returns submitted in 
the regional language and conducting audit with reference to noting 
and administrative decisions recorded in the regiorml language. 
(Paragraphs 18 & 20). 

68. 'Provincialisation of audit' was mentioned as a possible way 
of resolving this difficulty: it is however not necessary to consider 
such an alternative which would involve a major change in the 
constitutional arrangements currently in force. We feel that it oxight 
to he possible^ to devise a solution within the frame-work of the 
existing constitutional arrangement whereby, on the one hand the 
establishment of the Accountant-General's/Comptroller's office in each 
State would be able to carry out their duties in respect of transactions 
recorded in the State language, and on the other, the present system, 
wherein the accounts and audit responsibility in respect of the Union 
as well as of the States is centred in the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General iDorking through a single Indian Audit and Accounts 
Department, is maintained. The organisation and methods of staffing 
of the Indian Audit and Accounts Department may have to be 
revised, somewhat similarly to the lines envisaged in respect of the 
Central Departments comprising activities spread over the whole 
country. (Paragraphs 22 and 23). 


CHAPTER VIII 

LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—II 
Progress made in the use of Hindi in State Administrations 

69. In general, the progress in the adoption of the Indian language 
medium, in replacement of the English medium, has been more rapid 
in the States in the Hindi region than in the rest of the country: 
however, after the reorganisation of States on a more or less 
unilingual basis, we would expect the trend, for displacement of the 
English language by the respective regional language for the official 
purposes within such States, to intensify in non-Hindi-speaking areas 
as well. (Paragraphs 1 & 2). 



70 The States concerned will have to consider for them^lves at 
what level administrative occasions would arise Jor their oncers i 
enter into communication, oral or written, with officers of 
States or of the Union. The State Governments must determine for 
themselves what staff would be affected and what 

be taken for training their personnel at the appropriate level f 
dealing with Hindi communications. (Paragraph 3). 

71 As in the case of the Union Government, the State Govern¬ 
ments would be justified in imposing obligatory requirements jor 
the acquisition of qualifications in the Hindi language with reference 
to th^staff embraced by the requirements of the new linguistic 
medium in the field of inter-State and State-Union comrnunications^ 
It would seem that acquisition of a knowledge of the Hindi language 
beyond these requirements should be on the basis of reivards and 
incentives rather than compulsion and penalties; however, this is an 
issue which must be decided by each State for itself. (Paragraph 4). 

72 Arrangements may be made for outgoing communications from 
the Union Government to a Hindi-speaking State being accompanied 
by a Hindi translation of the English text, whenever such a State 
makes a request to this effect. The employment of Hindi actual 
work of administration before 1965 in this manner will ^fp m 
establishing forms of address, eocpressions etc. in that language. 
(Paragraph 5). 


The form of numerals 

73 The international form of numerals is itself of Indian origin 
and as such is nothing but yet another mutation of the ancient Indian 
Tumerals, analogous to the several forms of numerals developed 
together with their separate scripts, by the modern Indian languages. 

It is to be noted that in the South the international form of 
numerals is in current use in the four great Dravidian languages, 
sometimes and to a varying extent^ alongside of the numerals of 
their respective scripts. (Paragraph 7). 

74. In certain States in the Hindi-speaking region the Devanagari 
form of numerals is used either exclusively or in addition to the in¬ 
ternational form of numerals for internal purposes of the Soate ad- 
ministration. 

It is for the respective State Governments to decide whether this 
should be so So far as the Union Government is concerned, Uiere 
should be a uniform basic policy depending on ine public intended 
to be addressed as to the use of Devanagari numerals in addition to 
the international form of numerals in the publications of the differ¬ 
ent Ministries. (Paragraphs 8 & 9). 

75 We have no recommendation to make for the issue of direc¬ 
tions by the President for the use of the Devanagari form of numer¬ 
als in addition to the international form of Indian numerals for any 
vurvoses of the Union between now and the time when the wsue mil 
be re-examined by the next Commission to be appointed in 1960. 
{Paragraph 9). ' 
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CHAPTER IX 


LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—I 


Language of Legislation 


vfi A distinction must be made between the language to be adop- 
tPd^for the proceedings and deliberations of legislative bodies and 
Ihe language of the enactments which they legislate. For the deli- 
beraS functions of legislatures, the requirements as to a languagj 
medium are facility of expression by the concerned speakers and 
JinvenTence to the general assembly. For the linguistic medium of 
legislation the governing considerations are different, namely that 
+Vio I'lnmia've must be precise, concise and unambiguous and capable 
S s aSS un to the interpretations that will be sought to be put 
on it hi the numerous law courts of the country. (Paragraph 3). 


77 The vractice as regards answering mterpellations appears to 
vmy' In some cites, provision is made, for furnishing, for the m- 
formation of the other Members, written translations of the ques¬ 
tions and answers in the prescribed language's) of the legislative 
body concerned when these have been rendered m ano Jier language. 
sSl! a practice might be generalised with advantage. (Paragraph 

2 ). 

78. It may happen that for a period of time after (i.e after the 
25th January 1965, in the case of the Parliament) English has been 
replaced bi/kindi in the Parliament and by the respective official 
languages of the States, in the State Legislatures cases would arise 
TSich a member may not be able to express himself adequately 
in Hindi/the State language concerned or in his own mother-tongue, 
and it would seem advisable that provision should be made to em- 
vower the presiding authorities in such cases to permit the members 
to address the House in English. (Paragrahph 2). 


79. We are of the view that the constitutional provisions in regard 
to language, relative to proceedings and deliberations of Parlia¬ 
ment and legislative bodies of the States, are sufficient for the re¬ 
quirements of the situation. (Paragraphs 2 and 4). 

80 Apart from the authoritative enactment which, in our opinion, 
ought to be eventually in Hindi, both in respect of parliamentary 
legislation and State legislation, there may be need, for the sake of 
public convenience, to publish translations of the enactments in 
different regional languages. In respect of State legislation, this 
would be normally necessary in the regional language (s) prevalent 
in the State, whereas in respect of parliamentary legislation it may 
be necessary in all the important regional languages current in the 
country. (Paragraph 4). 


81 We consider that it is essential, when the time comes for this 
change-over, that the entire statute book of the country should be in 
one language which cannot of course be other than Hindi. There¬ 
fore the language of legislation of the States as well as of Parlia¬ 
ment and also of course consequently the language of all statutory 
orders, rules, etc., issued under any law, should be the Hindi langu¬ 
age. (Paragraphs 5 and 6). 
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CHAPTER X 


♦ 


LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—II 
Language of Law Courts 

82. In some States like Madhya Bharat Rajasthan 

etc., the use of Hindi/regional language has ^een authonsed 1 ^ 

ceedings, other than judgments, decrees or orders, of the nig 
Courts. (Paragraph 4). 

83. The Country’s judicial system ^^2,? p®5iange-o^^^^ 

few decades, in languages other than English. n^esent 

Indian language media from English may 

generation which sees before it the English ipguag ^ 

over the entire judicial system. However it X. g langu- 

justice should be administered in a country in its mdi^ 
ages and provided the change is brought about syst _ ohoiit its 
plospect should not provoke alarm or cause apprehension about its 

basic practicability. (Paragraph 6). 

84 So far as the language of the Supreme 
.eventually there can he Vccord.s ’including of 

Supreme' Court will also be published in the same language. (Pm a 
graph 8). 

in Hindi bv the Supreme Court, when 
85. Processes issued against a person whose mother- 

addressed be accornpanied by a translation for the 

7 1/1 niQn hp made for reliable translations of 

criminal courts at the , ® ^ ^gj-gtood ’ by the people which would 
must be the b s differJnt States. The same con- 

SngLisarekurrent at these levels. (Paragraphs). 

88 With the Supreme Court functioning in Hindi th^ 
ord?Le judiciarms ol ■11“/‘“f \le 

pective regional there h , , integrated. The 

multiple linguistic broken at the High Court level 


viz., Hindi as far as the Supreme Court is concerned and the res¬ 
pective regional language (s) so far as the concerned subordinate 
judiciary is concerned. (Paragraph 10). 

89. The pros and cons of the regional and Hindi languages are 
carefully examined so far as the linguistic medium of the High 
Court is concerned. There are several strong and, in our opinion, 
conclusive reasons in favour of deciding that when the time for the 
change-over arrives, the language of ihe judgments, decrees and 
orders of the High Courts must be a common linguistic medium for 
ihe whole country and therefore these should be in the Hindi langu¬ 
age in all regions. (Paragraphs 11, 12 and 13). 

90. Since subordinate courts are guided by the determination of 
law given in the High Court judgments, there will have to be trans¬ 
lations into the respective regional languages of all reportable High 
Court judgments. It would he necessary, in our opinion, to ensure 
that these trarislations are sufficiently reliable and we would suggest, 
for consideration by the concerned authorities at the material time’ 
that a ‘translation unit’ may be established in each High Court for 
such translation of judgments. (Paragraph 11). 

91. So far as the processes, decrees and orders of High Courts are 
concerned, we would suggest that, wherever necessary, it may be 
provided that they would issue in regional languages in their 
authorised translations’, in addition, to their original issue in Hindi. 
(Paragraph 14). 

92. As in all other such cases, so in regard to the language of the 
law courts, we consider it important to concentrate on bringing 
about the general change-over in the linguistic medium for the sys¬ 
tem as a whole. Wherever it is necessary to make individual 
exceptions for a good reason, e.g., in order that we may continue to 
enjoy or to secure afresh the services of suitable personnel for the 
posts of judges in the Supreme Court and the several High Courts, 
dispensation as to the language should be readily granted. It may 
be that for a long time after such a general change-over in the langu¬ 
age of the judiciary has taken place, there would still be individual 
judge.s, who would prefer to deliver their judgments in English. 
Such individuals must be accommodated. (Paragraphs 8 and 15). 

93. Havirig regard to the recommendations made by the States 
Reorganisation Commission regarding transfer of High Court 
judges and the proposals about a single judicial service, it might be 
worth considering whether certain minimum language tests in appro¬ 
priate regional languages and Hindi should not be adopted in'the 
case of High Court judges. (Paragraph 14). 

94. Apart from the option of delivering judgments in English,, 
there may be an option to High Court judges to deliver judgments in 
their regional languages provided English or Hindi translations of 
such judgments are authenticated by them. (Paragraph 15). 

95. Provision may be made for granting leave by presiding judges 
to Counsel, in suitable cases, to argue in English in the Supreme- 
Court and in English or the regional languages in the several High. 
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Courts even after the general change-over in the linguistic medium 
has taken place. (Paragraphs 8, 14 and 15). 

96. We would recommend^ for consideration hy the States 
concerned at the appropriate time, the making of a provision (at any 
rate) at the district levels, whereunder it would be open to parties 
or counsel to resort to the Hindi language at their option. We expect 
that this would be particularly necessary in larger towns; but if it is 
found necessary at lower levels as well, the principle ought to be 
extended. (Paragraph 16). 

97. So far as the language of special tribunals is concerned, where- 
ever their decisions or orders have a bearing not confined to a single 
region, it should be prescribed that their judgments and orders shall 
be delivered originally in Hindi. A translation into another langu¬ 
age 7nay be made available to the parties where necessary. As in 
the case of High Courts, we would envisage the English language be¬ 
ing allowed to he iised as the language of the judgment or order hy 
individual judges of such special tribunals for a considerable transi¬ 
tional period. (Paragraph 17). 

98. So far as the medium of instruction for purposes of legal edu¬ 
cation is concerned, the recommendations that we have made in this 
behalf in Chapter VI would cover the requirements of this field also 
and no special provisions are necessary in this behalf. The Uni¬ 
versities should provide facilities for examination of law graduates 
both in the Hindi and the regional languages at the option of the 
candidates. So far as facilities for imparting instruction in the Uni¬ 
versities or Colleges in Hindi/the regional language are concerned, 
the situation may be left to adjust itself in response to the demand 
for such instruction in Hindi or the regional language respectively. 
(Paragraph 18). 


CHAPTER XI 

LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—III 
The dynamics of the change-over 

99. In the field of law and administration of justice, a general 
change-over should not be made until the ground-work has been 
fully prepared. (Paragraph 1). 

100. In accordance with our policy, with reference to similar 
other matters, of not indulging in prognostication as to the date by 
which any particular change-over would become practicable, we 
have not attempted to frame any estimates of the time-periods that 
would be required for completion of any of the preliminaries of the 
various phases through which the transition must pass. We have 
however indicated the particulars of such preliminaries and noticed 
the more important points in connection therewith that occurred 
to us; and also indicated the sequence in which the various phases 
must be articulated. (Paragraph 1). 
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101 We have carefully considered the arguments advanced by 
some people for English continuing for an indefinite period as the 
language of legislation and of superior tribunals in the judicial 
hierarchy. We have come to the conclusion that the change-over in 
the linguistic medium will have to come in the field of legislation 
and the law courts also (although possibly at a different date, since 
it is to come by virtue of special parliamentary legislation tor the 
purpose, in the terms of Article 348 of the Constitution) in con¬ 
sonance with a similar change in the field of public administration 
and corresponding changes in the educational system. (Paragraph 2). 


102 The follcnoing prelimmaries appear to us to be prerequisite 
to the'accomplishment of a change-over of the linguistic medium in 
the fields of legislation and administration of justice: 


(i) The preparation of a standard legal lexicon; 

(ii) Re-enactment of the statute book in Hindi in respect of 
both the Central and State legislation. 

(Paragraph 3). 


103 For the maintenance of the juridical and judicial unity of 
the country, it is essential that legal terms and expressions should 
be used in the same significance in all parts of the Country. (Para¬ 


graph 4). 


104 So far as evolving of legal terminology is concerned, it seems 
to us necessary to adopt the following plan of action and to carry it 
out as rapidly as possible: 


(1) The present pace of evolving the necessary terminology 

for the Indian languages in the field of law must be 
greatly accelerated. 

(2) Steps must be taken for the publication, from iivie to time 

as they get ready, of glossaries of such terminology, as 
standard' and recognised expressions under the ‘impri¬ 
matur’ of a suitable authority. 

(3) A rendering of the statute-book, both Central and State, 

into Hindi must be projected under the auspices of the 
Centre. It should be decided as to whether such Hindi 
versions of the law should not be enacted afresh by the 
appropriate legislative authority; precise arrangements 
in this behalf 'and a programme of action in respect of 
the Central as well as the State laws should be settled and 
pur,sued. (Paragraph 6). 


105. In order that original drafting may commence being attempt¬ 
ed in Hindi by persons competent to do so and drafting practices 
gradually develop in that linguistic medium, it seems to us necessary 
to allow'those States, who may want to do so, to undertake authori¬ 
tative enactment originally in Hindi itself. (Paragraph 9). 

106. We envisage a transitional period of time during which the 
statute book as well as the case law would be partially in Hindi and 
in English, the Hindi language progressively assuming a larger pro¬ 
portion of the whole. During such a transitional period, resort may 
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he had to the device of texts being m«d«, (WJailabIc,,iri bojh, 
mnd the English language, one of them being the origi/^l te^ for 
purposes of the law and the other an authorised translatyon, (Pafn- 
graph 9). , 


CHAPTER XII 

THE UNION LANGUAGE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
EXAMINATIONS 

107. For obvious reasons the linguistic media of the competitive 
examinations should be generally in keeping with the media of ins¬ 
truction in the educational system. {Paragraph 2). 

108. A distinction may be made between the competitive exami- 
• nations intended for admission to further courses of training, such 

as the Indian Navy Entrance Cadets Examination or the National 
Defence Academy Admission Examination, etc., and competitive 
examinations held for purposes of recruitment on the results of the 
competition. (Paragraph 2). 

109. It seems there has not been yet an overhaul of the iinguistic 
media of instruction in some of the training establishments; and 
probably most of such training continues to be in English, although 
it may be susceptible of replacement, to more or less extent, by the 
Hindi medium. Such a review should be made, and steps' taken for 
the language media for the appropriate entrance examinations, being 
related on the one hand to the medium of instruction in the different 
training institutions, and, conforming on the other to the changes in 
the system of secondary education taking place in the country. 
(Paragraph 3). 

110. If in view of this, English has to he displaced partly or wholly 
as the medium for these examinations, it might be necessary to in-- 
traduce regional language media in plaqe of English, as secondary 
education in most parts of the country has now switched over from 
the English language medium to the medium of the regional langu¬ 
age. This might entail a region-wise decentralisation of the entrance 
examination and, consequentially, a quota system. There are, how- 

0 ever, very important distinctions between the adoption of the quota 
system for admission to training establishments and the adoption of 
0 such a system for purposes of ^aetual recruitment to all-India services 
at the highest level of the administrative cadres, where the issue 
arises. (Paragraphs 2 and 3.) 

111. Having regard to the linguistic abilities, that wguld he needed 
by members of the all-India and the central services in the future, 
it would be legitimate in our view to introduce a compulsory paper 
in Hindi after due notice. In order that non-Hindi students may not 
he unduly handicapped in the transitional period, the; paper may, to 
start with, he of a fairly low standarcL^nnd. treated as only a ‘^quaZi- 
fying paper' and later on after due notice again it may he raised to 
the status of other compulsory papers ^ a 'mairfsingr" and fully 
competitive paper. Further, candidates having^ one oi the ^uth 
m HA—27. 
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Indian languages as mother-^tongue may he exempted from answer-- 
ing one or two stiffet guestvons in the Hifui% paper which the catvd^ 
dates whose mother-tongues are closer to Hindi may be required to 
answer. (Paragraph 6). 

112. To equate the Hindi candidates with the non-Hindi candi¬ 
dates, the former should he required to offer a paper, to be answered 
in their linguistic medium of . the general examination, out of a 
variety of options including subjects of cultural interest bearing on 
South India and languages of the Eighth Schedule other than Hindi 
(Paragraph 7). 


ip. We do not see sufficient justification for the suggestion that 
the compensatory provision’ for Hindi candidates should be that 
they must offer a paper in a regional language (or a South Indian 
language) other than Hindi. {Paragraph 7). 

114. Provision may he made for testing candidates for the all- 
ndia services examinations in English through specific papers even 

After the medium of the examination is changed to a different 
Language or languages. (Paragraph 8). 

115. As regards the language medium for the combined competi- 
tive examination through which candidates are recruited for the 
all-lndia and the higher Central services, the principal difficulty 
arises out of Hie fact that for obvious reasons it will be prima facie 
extremely difficult to attain satisfactory standards of ‘moderation’ 
* . competition is held in linguistic medium anything as numerous 
as the thirteen regional languages. If the number of linguistic media 
for the examination exceeds the limits of manageability with reference 
to satisfactory staridards of moderation, quota system may become 
inevitable unless the character of the examination itself is changed. 

77 system would break up the character of the existing 

all-India services and would lead to a fragmentation of the all-Ind^ 
competition and to deterioration in the quality of recruits to the 
all-Indm as well as the higher Central services. Considering the 
j^esent-day calls on the administrative personnel, we would strongly 
proposals leading to any such deterioration in ke 

oTthe Jese services. In the case of the personnel 

Of the all-Indxa services, the chief consideration even from the point 
^ view of each region exclusively regarding its own interest should 
be quality and not proportionate share in the volume of emvlov- 
ment. For like reasons quality is more important in the case of the 

ffrvices as well than a proportionate region-wise 
distribution of the employment available. 

On the subject of the linguistic medium of the comvetitive 
examination for these services we, therefore, conclude as under: — 

{ all-India and Central Services are concerned 

uJOuW apply, unless otherwise provided, also to other 
M-India services created hereafter), the cdternative of the HHii 
medium in addition to the existing English medium may be 
^tice. As and when other regional lang^ges 
begome a medium of instruction in the universities up to graduation 
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-S/age as Hindi has done, the admission of other linguistic media mill 
have to be coumdered. 

SuiiaMe standards will have to he laid down as to what degr<se 
of progress as a medium should haiw been made in university 
education in respect of any language before its eligibility as a 
linguistic medium for the competitive examination for recruitment 
to these services may be considered. 

The medium of the English language may be continued as an 
alternative for as long as may be necessary: if, eventually, a position 
should arise lohen this alternative could be dispensed with, such 
dispensatkm should of course be made after a sufficiently long notice. 

(b) While 'moderation' might still be practicable so long as the 
number of linguistic media is manageable, having regard to the 
availahility of examiners with suitable bilingual or multilingual 
qualifications, a stage might arrive when the admission of further 
lingiiistic media would be found impracticable. 

Before such a stage is reached the Union and State Governments 
must take mutual counsel and decide whether, (1) they would accept 
a change in the scheme of recruitment to the all-India services or, 
in the alternative, (2) agree upon a limitation in the number of the 
linguistic media or (3) make other appropriate changes in the system 
of the examination. 

(c) We hope and trust that before the contingencies contemplated 
in (b) above eventuate, the progress of Hindi amongst non-Hindi- 
speaking university graduates generally would have advanced 
sufficiently to admit of their competing on equal terms with Hindi¬ 
speaking candidates at these examinations through the medium of 
the Hindi language: 

And until then, the availability of the English medium would 
give to such of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates as may need it 
an alternative sufficient to safeguard their legitimate interests: 

Some of us ente'rtain the hope that it would not, in the upshot, he 
necessary for the Union and State Governments to make the difficult 
choice presented by the alternatives in the last sub-paragraph of 
item (b) above. (Paragraphs 9—16). 

116. As a measure of general encouragement to linguistic studies 
so badly needed in the special circumstances of this country, the 
concerned authorities should revise the list of optional subjects 
tenderable at the various Public Service Commission examinations 
and consider whether greater scope should not he allowed for the 
subjects of languages and literatures in the different Indian 
languages. (Paragraph 18). 

117. In order that candidates preparing themselves for the U.P.S.C. 
competitive examinations with the Hindi medium may not be 
handicapped, the State Public Service Commissions might consider 
allowing the option of the Hindi medium also for their corresponding 
examinations. In that case the latter examinations would be held 


in the regional langiaage medium as well as the Hindi medium besides^ 
until the twinsition is completed, the English medium. (Para¬ 
graph 19). 


CHAPTER XIII 

PROPAGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI AND 
REGIONAL LANGUAGES 

118. It is partly due to the patriotic and highly creditable work 
done by voluntary agencies in the field of Hindi propagation in the 
non-Hindi areas over the last 35 years that it was at all possible for 
the Constituent Assembly to think in terms of the adoption of an 
Indian language for the official purposes of the Union in place of 
English. (Paragraph 2). 

119. Since the adoption of the Constitution, this work has assumed 

a different aspect and it is now necessary that this responsibility is 
'sponsored officially, (Paragraph 2). . ^ 

120. From what we have seen of the working of voluntary agencies 
in this field it appears to us that steps ought to he taken in the 
following directions for the more systematic organisation and 
expansion of the work of propagation of Hindi: 

(1) Co-ordination of work among the various agencies, and where 
necessary demarcation of their activities, 

(2) Survey of their requirements for the purpose of adequate 
expansion in their allotted fields of activity, 

(3) The introduction of some measure of uniformity and compara¬ 
bility in standards of their examinations; and ensuring that proper 
methods are adopted and appropriate academic standards maintained 
in the conduct of the examinations, 

(4) Provision of aids for improvement of teaching methods and 
greater facilities for teacher^ training, 

(5) Securing an appropriate and graded supply of suitable text 
hooks for the diferent regions of the country and for different cate¬ 
gories of persons receiving Hindi instruction; supply of supportings 
reading matter and literature for the benefit of neo-literates and spe¬ 
cial classes of pupils, like children, women, etc. 

(6) Ancillary to the propagation of the^ Hindi language the pro¬ 
vision of redding room and library faciliti^ for those recently made 
literate in Hindi, (Paragraph 3.) 

121. We recommend that the Central Governmeni should make 

liberal financial assistance- available to the voluntary agencies for 
enlarging and improving their activities ifi the varicms, ways referred 
to above, (Paragraph \)' ’ , 
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122. Organisationally the Government of India are assisted in 
discharging their responsibility to propagate Hindi in the non-Hindi 
areas by the Hindi Shiksha Samiti which comprises one representative 
from each of the non-Hindi-speaking States and two representatives 
in all from the Hindi States. (Paragraph 3). 

123. The work done under the auspices of the Union and State 
Governments in the field of development and enrichment of Hindi 
(apart from terminological work) is reviewed., (Paragraph 6). 

124. A greater and growing rapprochement amongst the varions 
Indian languages and a wider understanding and comprehension of 
the varied cultural inheritance of India would be promoted by the 
encouragement of studies in the field of linguistics and philology; and 
such studies and research deserve every encouragement at the hands 

t of the Union and State Governments. (Paragraph 6). 

125. There are tremendous opportunities to linguists working in 
the field of Indological research to help in promoting a greater inte¬ 
gration of the country. (Paragraph 7). 

Standardisation of Indian Scripts 

126. Almost all the Indian scripts^ have been derived from the 
Brahmi script. Practically all the Indian scripts, except for Tamil, 
have almost the same alphabet; in Tamil, the principal difference is 
the absence of aspirates. (Paragraph 8). 

127. The Devanagari script accounts for an even larger proportion 
amongst the different scripts in India than the Hindi language 
accounts for amongst the speakers of the different languages in the 
Indian population. If, therefore, there is to be one script for the pur¬ 
pose of writing in all Indian languages, the best claimant, amongst 
the Indian scripts, would certainly be the Devanagari script. (Para¬ 
graph 9). 

128. For a long time, thoughtful persons have been reflecting how 
powerfully it would make for the integration and unity of’the coun¬ 
try if a uniform script could be adopted for all the Indian languages, 
vastly facilitating the study of other languages and literatures 
in each region. Several eminent persons, including Lokmanya Tilak, 

► Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, have advocated this 

view. (Paragraph 10). 

129. The adoption of the Roman script, as the common script 
for all Indian languages is advocated by. some persons. The pros 
and cons of the Roman and the Devanagari scripts as the common 
script for Indian languages are examined, and we conclude that, 
on a balance of considerations, there are no particular advantages 
to be gained by adopting the Roman script, and that the case for 
Devanagari as" the common script is conclusively stronger. 
(Paragraph 11). 

130. Having regard to all these considerations, we would 
advocate the adoption of the Devaiiagari script optionally for the 
writing of other Indian languages besides the Union language. 
(Paragraph 11). 


131. A script is only a convenience as distinguished from the 
language which in some way is a cultural embodiment; for the 
standardisation or reform of script, therefore, there is less room for 
objections comprehensible tn the case of the language. (Paragraph 
12 ). 


Reform of tke Bevaiiagari Script 

1S2. In the field of Devnnagari script reform vastly more useful 
thaa the ‘perfect solution' to be evolved at an indefinite time in 
the future is a ‘serviceable solution' presently commending itself 
to the largest number of interested parties. The Lucknow 
Conference represents such a laudable attempt to bmng some of 
the issues to a conclusion in the matter of script rd^Drm and thus 
registers an advance. (Paragraph 14). 

133. It is urgently necessary to finalise the typewriter key- 
hoard and authoritatively adopt rejorms to he made in tke 
Devanagari script which can only he done on the leadership and 
under the auspices oj the Centre, (Paragraph 14). 

134. As in the case of Hindi, so in the case of the regional 
languages to a more or less similar extent, we do not expect that 
there would be any insuperable difficulties in the way of adaptation 
of the script to the requirements of modern meohanical and multi¬ 
plying aids. Also intrinsically there is no reason why there should 
be any difficulty about developing stenography in Hindi or any 
of the regional languages. (Paragraphs 13 and 16). 


Which Hindi? 

135. The terms of Article 351 of the Constitution would be best 
fulfilled by carrying out programmes of development of the Hindi 
language along with similar programmes for other languages. 

The agencies recommended in Chapter XIV would be sufficient 
for implementing the provisions of Article 351. (Paragraph 17). 

136. While everybody agrees that the Hindi language to be 
developed should be as simple and intelligible as possible, there is 
a real difficulty in this regard in that, what is regarded as ‘simple' 
in certain areas is found genuinely difficult in other areas and vice 
versa: where such a difficulty arises both words, deemed simple 
and familiar in the different j^arts, should be adopted in the 
vocabulary and to that extent variant styles developed in the Union 
language. (Paragraph 18). 

137. Unless Hindi grammar is found susceptible of being, and is 
in practice actually, simplifted for all persons including those whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi, any coiMiderable amelioration of the 
diffictJUies of non-Hiiadi speaking peiaons in learning Hindi by 
virtue of such simplification of grammar, etc. could hardly be hoped 
for. (Paragraph 19). 


4sa 

The Press and the Indian Lancuatres 

138. We recommend that the possibility may be explored of 
providing news services in Hindi and such ottier regional languages 
as it may be remunerative to do—this might be more practicable if 
the Devanaigari script is used for trans«tissions in regional 
languages also—for the convenience of Indian language newspapers. 
Besides being a facility and an impetus to Indian language 
journalism, suck a service might be of use for purpose of standar¬ 
dising terms and expressions in Hindi and the regional languages. 
(Paragraph 20). 


• CHAPTER XIT 

AGENCIES ETC. FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NATIONAL 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMME 

139. So far as the change-over in the Union administration is 
concerned, we would emphasise the need for locating the re«ponsi- 
bility specifically in a single administrative unit of government to 
initiate, direct, superintend and co-ordinate the operations involved 
in all departments and agencies of the Union. Provided the unit is 
enabled to work with sufficient authority, whether it should be 
a Ministry or a department within a Ministry or merely a wing or a 
division of a Ministry would be for the Government themselves 
to determine. (Paragraph 2). 

140. It would be of advantage, in our opinion, organizationally, 
to set up at the Centre an Advisory Board with representatives of 
States, to co-ordinate the activities of the Union and the State 
administrations so far as they impinge upon each other in the 
implementation of language policies in the fields of law and adminis¬ 
tration. (Paragraph 3.) 

141. We feel that it would be best if a new single agency,—which 
may be called the National Academy of Indian languages,—is set up 

t tor carrying out the work relating to the development of the Union 
as well as the regional languages and for other appropriate and 
4 connected purposes including the production of text-books and 
books of reference. On the governing body of the Academy, 
representation should be accorded to the Union Government, the 
State Governments, the Universities and perhaps also recognised 
professional and literary associations drawn from all parts of the 
country and working in the different regional languages. 
(Paragraph 4 ). 

142. While academic and literary opinion skould be allowed to 
have full say in the evolution of new terminology and the schemai 
of development of the Union and regional languages of the •awntry 
etc., it would be necessary for the Central Government to possmt 
resarve powers for giving directives to the National Academy <m 
xn»tter« of policy. (Paragn|iii dj. 
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143. Ag regards the location of the Academy, we would suggest 
for poiusideration the city of Hyderabad. (Paragraph 5). 

144. A Central Library of literatures of all Indian languages 
and, a National Institute for training of language teachers reqmre 
to be established: it may be considered whether these institutions 
sbpuld be silted alongside of the National Academy of Indian 
Languages. (Paragraph 5). 

•'l45i We recommend that the Central Government shouTd 
institute a practice of rendering to the Parliament annually a repOTt 
of the progress made during the previous year in regard to the 
implementation of the language provisions laid down in the 
Constitution and connected matters, so far as they appertain to the 
Central field of authority. (Paragraph 6). 

146. It is necessary to give wide publicity to the national policy 
about languages to inculcate a proper perspective in this matter 
amongst the people at large and to remove unfounded misconcep¬ 
tions. (Paragraph 7). > 


CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 

147. In spite of apparent diversities of Indian linguistic and 
cultural' patterns, all the important Indian languages have close 
and strong affinities. These affinities are a reflection of a basic 
unity and a common ‘Indian way of life’. (Paragraphs 1 and 2). 

148. Indian unity is not merely the recent result of ‘Pax 
Britannica’. The idea of an all-India political unity has always 
inspired Indian political thought: this urge for unification is only 
the political expression of the cultural identity of Indian life. 
(Paragraph 2). 

149. The problem of a common pan-Indian linguistic medium is 
not unprecedented in Indian history. In the past the Sanskrit and 
the Persian languages and in recent decades the English language 
have served as such a medium. (Paragraph 3). 

150. If energetic steps are taken for promoting a ‘rapprochement’ 
amongst the various regional languages of the country, within a 
period of a very few years the ‘distances’ between the different Indian 
languages would be considerably reduced. (Paragraphs 6 and 7). 

151. As citizens of a polyglot country, it is essential for us to 
encourage widespread multilingualism amongst members of all 
linguistic regions and to this end to make appropriate provisions in 
the secondary and university systems of education. (Paragraph 

7). 


152. The language problem is principally one of the contemjwrary 
generation. Any reasonable policy steadily and determinedly 
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pursued would furnish an adequate solution as a new generation 
is brought up on it. Therefore for language policy what is impor¬ 
tant is not so much the a priori perfection of a solution but the 
general acceptance of it by all. (Paragraph 8). 

153. In the solution of the language problem many agencies are 
concerned besides the Union and.the State Governments and it is 
necessary to engage the ready co-operation of all of them. Apart 
from such agencies—official and non-official—ultimately it is the 
ordinary citizen who is the arbiter in the matter of new termi¬ 
nologies and new phrases and expressions evolved as a measure of 
'development’ of a language. (Paragraphs 9 and 10). 

^ 154. It is essential to make a beginning with the use of the new 

linguistic medium in actual life even as various developments and 
t evolutions are taking place: there must be interplay of working 

use and coinage of vocabularies. (Paragraph 11). 

155. Language in its official aspect is only a means for the 
convenient carrying on of the intercourse between the States and 
the Union: we have therefore considered the various issues arising 
in the subject-matter of our inquiry within the framework of the 
country’s constitutional structure. (Paragraph 12). 

158. In language policies it is necessary to be flexible as regards 
details and time-periods; firm as regards objectives; specific as 
regards proximate programmes. (Paragraphs 12 and 13). 

157. The complex linguistic revolution envisaged in the language 
policy of the country cannot be brought about unless the objective 
io clearly comprehended, kept in view and steadily pursued under 
the general stewardship of a single authority. (Paragraph 14). 

158. We were greatly impressed by the general concern for the 
onity of the country and the anxiety to consolidate it which 
characterised the greater part of the evidence in all regions; by 
and large, the issues were approached by all concerned with 
objectivity, realism and in a spirit of tolerance. (Paragraphs 15 
and 16). 

159. Language is only an instrumentality and there need be no 

* keat or passion on the issue of language. While the complexities 

. of the Indian language problem are unparalleled, we feel that, 

properly approached, reasonable solutions are available: and we 
feel confident that the problem will be successfully tackled and 
solved. (Paragraphs 17 and 18). 


APPENDIX II 


(Referincb : Chapter /, Paragraph I) 

(I) 

Copy of the Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs Notification No. 
43/9/55-Public 1 , dated New Delhi-2, the 7TH June, 1955. 

In pursuance of the provisions contained in Article 344 of the C#»8titution, the 
President hereby constitutes a Conunission (to be called the Official Language Commis¬ 
sion) consisting of Shri B. G. IflWicr as Chainnan and the following as members:— 

J*: 

1. Dr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, 

Head of the Assamcac Dcpartni«it, 

Gauhati University, Gauhati,—Assam. 

2. Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 

Chairman, West Bengal Legislative Council, 

Calcutta,—West Bengal. 

3. Shri Maganbhai Desai, 

Gujrat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad,—Bombay. 

4. Shri D. C. Pavate, 

Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University,—Bombay. 

5. Professor P. N. Pushp, 

Amar Singh Collage, Srinagar,—Kashmir. 

6. Shri M. K. Raja, 

Editor, ‘ Dinabandhu Ernakulam,—^Travancorc-Cochin. 

7. Dr. P. Subbarayan, 

Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras,—^Madras. 

8. Shri G. P. Nene, 

Rashtrabhasha Bhavan, Poona,—Bombay. 

9. Dr. P. K. Parija, 

Pro-Chancellor, Utkal University, Cuttack,—Oriisa. 

10. Sardar Teja Singh, 

Ex-Chief Justice, PEPSU, Patiala,--PEPSU. 

11. Shri M. Satyanarayana, 

Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras,—Madras. 

12. Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, ^ 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Allahabad,—Uttar Pradtsh:^ 

13. Dr. Abid Hussain, Jamia iVlilia, Delhi,—Delhi. 

14. Dr. Amar Nath Jha, 

Chairman, Public Service Commission, Patna,—Bihar. 

15. Dr. R. P. Tripathi, 

Vice-Chancellor, Saugor University, Saugor,—Madhya Pradesh. 

16. Shri Balkrishna Sharma, M.P., Delhi,—Delhi. 

17. Shri Mauli Chandcr Sharma, Delhi,—Delhi. 
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18. Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivcdi, . , tt ♦ • 

Head of the Department of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, iianaras,- 

Uttar Pradesh. 

19. Shri Jai Narain Vyas, Jaipur,—Rajasthan. 

20. Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Deputy Speaker, Lok Sabha, Delhi,— 

Madras. 

It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the President 
as to— 

((^ tlie progressive use of the Hindi language for the oflicial purposes of the 
Union i 

(b) restrictions on the use of the English language for all or any of the official pur¬ 

poses of the Union ; 

(c) the language to be used for all or any of the purposes mentioned in Article 348 

of tire Constitution ; 

(d) the form of numerals to be used for any one or more specified purposes of the 

Union i 

(e) the preparation of a time schedule according to which and the manner in wffiich 

Hindi may gradually replace English as the official language of the Union and 
as a language for communication between the Union and State Governments 
and between one State Government and another. 

2. In making their recommendations, the Commission shall have due regard to the 
industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of India, and the just claims and the in¬ 
terests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas m regard to the public ser¬ 
vices. 

3. The Commission may— 

(a) obtain such information as they may consider u^ful for or relevant to aiy rr;atter 

under their consideration whether by asking for written memoranda or by 
examining witnesses, or in such form and in such manner as they may consider 
appropriate, from the Central Government, the Slate Cjtwernments, the 
Supreme Court, the High Courts, tlie Legislatures and such other authorities, 
organisations or individuals as may, in the opinion of tlie Commission, be 01 
assistance to them ; 

(b) regulate their own procedure, including the fixing of places and time of their 

sittings and deciding whether to sit in public or in private ; 

(c) appoint such and so many Sub-Committees from amongst their members to 

exercise such powers and perform such duties as may be delegated to them by 
the Commission ; 

(d) visit or depute any of their Sub-Committees to visit such parts of the terr/>ory 

of India as they consider necessary or expedient i 

(e) act, notwithstanding the temporary absence of any member or the existence of 

any vacancy among the members. 

A The Commission shall consider the evidence obtained by them and make their 
recommendations to the President as soon as may be practicable but not later than the 
30th day of April, 1956. 


By order of the President. 

V. VISWANATHAN, 

Joint Secretary- 


^COFY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF HOME [AFFAIRS NOTIFICATION NO. 

43/9/5 DATED New Dfxhi-2, the 22ND JULY 1955- 

In pursuance of the provisions contained in Article 344 of the Constitution, tht 
President hereby makes the following amendment in the notification of the Government 
of India in the Ministry of Home Affairs, No. 43/9/55-Public-I, dated the 7th June, I955> 
namely :— 

In paragraph 4 of the said notification for the expression “ 30th day of April 1956 
.the expression “ 31st day of July 1956 shall be substituted. 


By order of the President. 

(Sd.) V. VISWANATHAN, 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 


(3) 

Copy of the Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs Nptification No. 
43 / 9 / 55 - 1 ^ 0800 - 1 , dated New Delhi-2, the 25TH November, 1955. 

The President is pleased to appoint Professor Ram Dhari Sinha Dinkar, M. P., to be a 
Member of the Oliicial Language Commission vice Dr. Amar Nath Jha deceased. 


(Sd.) N. S. MANI, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 



APPENDIX III 

(Reference : Chapter /, Paragraph 2) 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

NOTE.—The questions framed are somewhat wide. It is requested that 
answers to such questions only may be given as you have special interest m or 
special knowledge of. Reasons may please be given in support of the views 
expressed in the answers. 

The answers to the different sections may please be kept separate. 

The answers may be given preferably in English. 

The full name and address may be given at the end of the reply. 


SECTION A 


General 


(1) {a) For what official purposes of the Union/your State, and to what extent is 
Hindi in use in addition to the English language? 

(h) In your opinion, what steps would be necessary to fadhtatc the progressive use 
of the Hindi language and to put restrictions on the use of the English language (i) lor all 
or any official purposes of the Union, («) for communication between one State and 
^Lther Sme and between a State and the Union, and (m) all or any official purposes of 
the State ? 

(2) (a) In your State what is the extent in practice at present^ the use of regional 
languages, Hindi and English for official purposes of the State, at different levels, for in- 
Stance, village, taluka/tchsil, district and State? 


(b) and also for purposes otlicr than official? 


(3) Will the progress!\ c replacement of English by Hindi for the 
of the Union affect the {a) industrial, (b) cultural and (c) scicntihc 
India and, if so, in what way? 


official purposes 
advancement of 


Will it affect in any way the relations of India witli other countries 
in the field of external affairs ? If it will, in what way ? If adversely, 
should be taken ? 


and, in general, 
then what steps^ 


SECTION B 

^ Administration—Public Services 

(4) (a) To what extent would the replacement of English by Hindi as the meffium 
of the Union Public Service examinations place persons belonging to the non-Hmdi 
speaking areas at a disadvantage as compared to those in the Elindi-spcakmg areas. 

(b) In what manner should the just claims and interests of persons belonging to the 
non-Hindi speaking areas be safeguarded in regard to the public services with the pro¬ 
gressive replacement of English by Hindi? 

(5) Is it necessary, desirable or possible to have as media for public service examina¬ 
tions all the languages in use in the Union? 

(6) When examinations are held through more languages than one, what steps 
would be necessary to ensure (a) uniform standards of examination, and (b) an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of Hindi ? What other suggestions do you make m this regard ? 
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the eventual pattern with regard to the language or languages of 


(7) What should be the eventual pattern witn regara to ii 
sts and examinations for public services in the Union/Statc 


tests 

m The Constitution (Article 346) refers to “ the official languap of the Unmn 
and the language for communication between the Union and a or between one State 

*-intl 'mother ” ^ Within a State with non-Hindi speaking areas, won d it, in >our opmion, 
be dSrablc^o enamrLge the use of Hindi tor otficial purposes in addition to the non-Hindi 

language ? 

(-o') In vour opinion, what steps would be necessary to ensure that adequate standards 
of proficiency in Hindi arc attained in the public services by 1965 and to ensure that these 
standards arc maintained ? 


(10) (a) What arc the different categories of the “ official purposes ot the Union ? 

{h) Should the stages For the introduction ot Hindi in the various categories be the 
same or dilfcrcnt 

(c) Would it be advisable to allow the continued use of English on an optional basis 
during the transitional period 




J 


SECTION C 


Court Languages ; Legisi-ation 


(11) What arc the difficulties in the introduction of Hindi as 

Supreme Court and of Hindi and/or regional language or lanjpiages m Ac High Courts ? 
hX soon, and by what means and by what stages, can they be overcome ? 

(12) What should be the relation of such stages to the stages of introduction of Hindi 
jis the language for other official purposes ? 

(131 (a) When English ceases to be the language of the Supreme Court, should the 
language of the High Court be the regional language or languages or Hindi ? 


(b) If the languages of the High Courts are regional languages, what steps are necessary 
with regard to the proceedings in the Supreme Court ? 

(14) Should the language of the Parliament and State Legislatures be the regional 
language or languages and/or Hindi ? 


SECTION D 
Education 

ftO What is the extent of the teaching and the standard of exainination in Hindi im 
(I) Jri^r^^ool? (2) secondary schcxil!, (3) Universities, (4) techmeal institutions, 
lind (5) purely Hindi-teaching institutions in your State ? 

(161 What is the relative position of Hindi, English and regional languages, in tht 
▼arious stages of education and in various educational institutions . 

(iv) Are Acre any schools in your State in which the medium of instruction is only 
English and in which Hindi and regional languages are not taught ? 

(iSI Have any programmes been undertaken in your State for Ac furtherance of 
Hindi and/or re^Lfl languages in Ac educational field, and what Afficulttes are being 
‘ or are likely to be experienced in implementing them . 

(19) Are you in favour of requiring or encouraging every student whose mother tongue 
is not Hindi to learn Hindi ? If so, at what stages ? 

(20) In your State what training schemes exist or are planned for the training of 
teachers in Hindi ? 
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(21) Whtt is the medium of instruction at the University level ? What slxould be 
the medium cvc»tually ? What arc the difficulties in regard to text books^ availability 
4>f teachers and oaMuiuBcxs, maintenance of proper standards and inter-University migra¬ 
tion ot students and teachers ? What should be the stages of introduction of the medium 
as decided upon ? 

If Hindi is not the medium of education what place should it occupy in the University 
studies ? 

Please give full reasons for your vievys 

(22) (a) What is the progress of work of preparation of technical terminology and 
Hindi vocabulary in general in the Union and in the States ? What further steps should 
be taken for the speeding up of the work ? Is any standing organisation or machinery 
required for this purpose ? 

(b) What steps should be taken for co-ordinating the work in regard to technical and 
scientific vocabulary in Hindi and regional languages ? Arc you in favour of establish¬ 
ing a permanent Central body for the Union for this purpose ? 

(23) What, if any, should be the co-relation between the language of the adminis¬ 
tration, including the language of courts and also the language lor examinations for public 
services, and the medium of instruction at the University stage ? 

(24) (d) To what extent has Hindi now spread in the non-Hindi-speaking areas ? 

(b) What steps have the Union/Statc Government taken in this regard ? 

(25) What is the extent of work already done by voluntary bodies, and what pro- 
; grammes have been outlined for further work ? What is the assistance required by them 

(a) from the Centre, and (b) the State ? 

(26) What steps would you suggest for making it easier for non-Hindi-speaking 
people to learn Hindi ? 

(27) What steps have hitherto been taken, and may be taken hereafter, by the Centre 
. and the State Governments for the propagation and enrichment of the Hindi language 

in the manner indicated in Article 351 of the Constitution ? 

Are you in favour of establishing a permanent Central Body, statutory or otherwise, 
ifor purposes of Article 351 ? 

Article 351.—It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi 
language, to develop it so that it may serve as a medium of expression for all 
the elements of the composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and expressions 
used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India specified in the Eighth 
Schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, 
primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 


SECTION E 
Miscellaneous 

(28) Is it necessary to provide for the use of the Devanagari form of numerals im 
-. addition to the international form of numerals ? If so, how far and for what purpose ? 

(29) Would you suggest that every student whose mother ton^c is Hindi or Urdu 
should be encouraged or required to learn any of the modem Indian languages (other 
than these two) mentioned in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution ? 

(30) What steps would you suggest for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit ? 

(31) What is the progress in regard to Hindi shorthand, typewriters, teleprinters and 
. Morse Code and what suggestions have you to make in regard to these ? 

(32) Have you any suggestions to make with regard to Devanagari script reform and, 
in particular, with regard to the provision for letters or symbols for sounds peculiar to 
cinon-Hindi languages ? 
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ojQQlciftl purposes, P P Y rffislaturc. 

High &»r.. , P«P~. ^ „, „te„* 

(34) Have you any other suggestions 
of the Commission ? 



APPENDIX IV 


(Reference : Chapter /, Paragraph 2) 

List of Public Authorities and Institutions who either sent written Memoranda 

TO, OR TENDERED ORAL EVIDENCE BEFORE, THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
The Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Andhra 


The Government of Andhra. 

The Secretary, Education Department, Government of Andhra. 
The Director of Public Relations, Government of Andhra. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Andhra. 
The Andhra Legislative Assembly. 

The Andhra High Court. 

The Andhra Public Service Commission. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. 
The Principal, Government Arts College, Anantpur. 

The Principal, Government Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

'^riie Principal, Government Arts College, Cuddapah. 

The Principal, Government College for Women, Guntur. 

The Principal, Government P. R. College, Kakinada. 

Assam 


The Government of Assam. 

The Judicial Secretary, Government of Assam. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Assam. 

The Director of Information and Publicity, Government of Assam. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly. 

The Assam High Court. 

The Assam Public Service Commission. 

The Gauhati University. 

The Member, District Council, Shillong. 

The vSuperintendent, Government Hindi Training Centre, Missamari. 
The Assistant Inspector of Schools for P. T. Education, Gauhati. 

Bhopal 


The Government of Bhopal. 

Bihar 


The Government of Bihar. 

The Secretary, Law Department, Government of Bihar. 
The Director of Public Relations, Government of Bihar. 
The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Bihar, 
The Bihar Legislative Assembly. 

The Bihar Legislative Council, 

The Patna High Court. 

The Bihar Public Service Commission. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Bihar University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

The Accountant General, Bihar. 

The Hindi Committee, Government of Bihar* 

Bombay 


The Government of Bombay. 

The Secretary, Legal Department, Government of Bembay. 
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The Director of Publicity, Government of Bombay. 

The Director of Education, Government of Bombay. 

The Speaker, Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

The Chairman, Bombay Legislative Council. 

The Bombay High Court, 

The Bombay Public Service Commission. 

The Railway Service Commission, Bombay. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Poona University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. 
The Karnatak University. 

The S. N. D. T. Women’s University, Bombay. 

The Director of Archives, Government of Bombay. 

The Principal, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

The Principal, Gujarat College, Ahmcdabad. 

The Principal, Karnatak College, Dharwar. 

Coorg 


The Government of Coorg. 

The Speaker, Coorg Legislative Assembly, Mercara. 

The Principal, Government College, Mcrcara. 

The District and Sessions Judge, Mercara. 

The Special Officer for Education, Coorg, Mcrcara. 

Delhi (including the Central Government) 

Tlic Ministry of Law, Government of India. 

Tlie Aiinistry of Works, Housing and Supply, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research, Government’of India. 
The Ministry of Transport, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Communications, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue and Expenditure), Government 
of India. 

The Ministry of Finance (Defence Division), Government of India. 

The Ministry of Finance (Delhi State Division), Government of India. 

The Ministry of Finance (Revenue Division), Government of India. 

The Aiinistry of Finance (Establishment Division), Government of India. 

The Ministrv of Finance (Department of Economic Affairs), Government of India. 
The Ministry of Finance (Department of Company Law Administration), Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

The Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Defence, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Education, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Railways (Railway Board), Government of India. 

The Ministry of Health, Government of India. 

The Aiinistry of Home Affairs, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Irrigation and Power, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Labour, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Production, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Iron and Steel, Government of India. 

The Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India. 

The Director General of Observatories, Government of India. 

The Chief Election Commissioner. 

The Deputy Comptroller and Auditor General of India. 

The Assistant Comptroller and Auditor General (Administration) of India. 

The Attorney General of India. 

The Solicitor General of India. 

The Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

The Chairman, Central Board of Revenue. 

'Fhc Director General, All-India Radio. 

The Director, Organisation and Methods Division, Cabinet Secretariat, Government 
of India. 

The Chairman, Central Board of Film Censors, Government of India, 

The Principal, National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla. 

The State Bank of India. 



The Assistant Geologist, Geological Survey of India. 

The Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer, Hirakud Dam Project. 

The Chief Accountant, Reserve Bank of India. 

The Assistant Controller of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Government of 

India. 

The Principal, I.A.S. Training School. 

The Director, Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The Director, National Physical Laboratory. 

The Assistant Director General, Health Services, Ministry of Healtli. Ci(»vern:iicnt 

of India. 

The Lok Sabha Secretariat. 

The Rajya Sabha Secretariat. 

The Supreme Court of India. 

The Union Public Service Commission. 

The Government of Delhi State. 

The Speaker, Delhi State Legislative Assembly. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University, 

The President, Nev^ Delhi Municipal Committee and Deputy Commissioner, 
Delhi. 

The Language Committee, Government of Delhi State. 

Himachal Pradesh 

The Government of Hiinadial Pradesh. 

The Himachal Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

Hyderabad 

The Government of Hyderabad. 

The Director of Information and Public Relations, Government of Hyderabad. 

The Director of Public Instruction, (lovcrnmcnr of Hyderabad. 

The Director of T'edmical lAIucaiion, Government of Hyderabad, 
llic Speaker, Hyderabad Legislaiive Assembly. 

The Hyderabad lligh Court. 

The Plydcrabad Ihiblic Service Commission. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

The Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Secretary to the Government of Jammu and Kashmir, Education Department. 
The Jammu and Kashmir High Court. 

The Jammu and Kashmir University. 

The Public Service Recruitment Board, Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Accountant General, Jammu and Kashmir. 

Madhya Bharat 

The Government of Madhya Bharat. 

The Finance Department, Government of Madhya Bharat. 

The Secretary, Education Department, Government of Madhya Bharat. 

The Secretary, Law Department, Government of Madhya Bharat. 

The Director of Infonnation, Government of Madhya Bharat. 

The Director of Education^ Government of Madliya Blxarat. 

The Speaker, Madhya Bharat Legislative Assembly, 

The Madhya Bharat High Court. 

The Madhya Bharat Public Service Commission. 

The Comptroller, Madhya Bharat. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh. 

The Director of Information, Government of Madhya Pradesh. 

The Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

The Nagpur High Court. 

The Madhya Pradesh Public Service Commission. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University. 

The Saugar University, Sagar. 
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Madras 


The Government of Madras. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Madras. 

The Speaker, Madras Legislative Assembly. 

The Chairman, Madras Legislative Council. 

The Madras High Court. 

The Madras Public Service Commission. 

The Chairman, Railway Service Commission, Madras. 

The Accountant General, Madras. 

The Director, Central Leather Research Institute, Madras. 

The Principal, Government Victoria College, Madras. 

The Principal, Government Arts College, Mangalore. 

The Principal, Government Ih’cnnen College, Tellicherry. 

The Principal, Government 'Fraining College, Komarapalayam. 

The Principal, Government Training College, Vellore, Katpadi Township. 
The Director, Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi. 
The Vice-Chancellor, Madras University. 

The Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 


Manipur 


The Government of Manipur. 


Mysore 


The Government of Mysore. 

The Principal Information Officer, Government of Mysore. 

The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Government of Mysore. 

The Speaker, Mysore Legislative Assembly. 

The Mysore Legislative Council. 

The Mysore High Court. 

The Mysore Public Service Commission. 

The Director of Literary and Cultural Development, Government of Mysore. 
The Accountant General, Mysore. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University. 

The Director, Central I’ood Technological Research Institute, Mysore. 


Orissa 


The Government of Orissa. 

The Secretary to Government of Orissa, Education Department, 
The Secretary to Government of Orissa, Law Department. 
The Director of Publicity, Government of Orissa. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Orissa. 

The President, Board of Revenue, Government of Orissa. 

The Speaker, Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

The Orissa High Court. 

The Orissa Public Service Commission. 

The Advocate General, Orissa. 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 


PEPSU 


The Government of PEPSU. 

The Secretary, Education Def 5 artment, Government of PEPSU. 
The Secretary, Law Department, Government of PEPSU. 

The Director of Information, Government of PEPSU. 

The Deputy Director of Education, Government of PEPSU. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of PEPSU. 

The Speaker, PEPSU Legislative Assembly. 

The PEPSU High Court. 

The PEPSU Public Service Commission. 

The Comptroller, PEPSU. 

The Advocate General, PEPSU. 

The Director of Punjabi Department, PEPSU. 


Punjab 


The Government of Punjab. 

The Secretary, Education Department, GovernmentJ[of Punjab. 

The Legal Remembrancer, Government of Punjab. 

The Director of Public Relations, Government of Punjab. 

The Direaor of Public Instruction, Government of Punjab. 

The Director of Language Department, Government of Punjab. 

The Speaker, Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

The Chairman, Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Pimjab High Court. 

The Punjab Public Service Commission. 

The Accountant General, Punjab. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University. 

The Officer in charge. Nationalisation of Books, Punjab Education Department. 

Rajasthan 

The Government of Rajasthan. 

The Education Secretary, Government of Rajasthan. 

The Law Secretary, Government of Rajasthan. 

The Director of Public Relations, Government of Rajasthan. 

The Director of Education, Government of Rajasthan. 

The Speaker, Rajasthan Legislative Assembly. 

The Rajasthan High Court. 

The Rajasthan Public Service Commission. 

The Accountant General, Rajasthan. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Rajputana University. 

The Chairman, Rajasthan Official Language Committee. 

Saurashtra 

The Government of Saurashtra. 

The Director of Information, Government of Saurashtra. 
llie Director of Education, Government of Saurashtra. 

The Speaker, Saurashtra Legislative Assembly. 

The Saurashtra High Court. 

The Saurashtra Public Service Commission. 

The Deputy Educational Inspector, Rajkot. 

Travancore-Cochin 

The Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Education Secretary, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Director of Public Relations, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Speaker, Travancore-Cochin Legislative Assembly. 

The Travancore-Cochin High Court. 

The Travancore-Cochin Public Service Commission. 

The Surgeon-General, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Chief Engineer, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Comptroller, Travancore-Cochin. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Travancore University. 

The District Educational Officer, Travancore-Cochin State. 

Tripura 

The Government of Tripura. 

Uttar Pradesh 

The Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

The Speaker, Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

The Chairman, Uttar Pradesh Legislative Council. 

The Allahabad High Court. 

The Uttar Pradesh Public Service Commission. 

TThc Accountant General, Uttar Pradesh. 

Tile Principal, Government Higher Secondary School, Banaras. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 
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The Vice-Chancellor, Agra University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Roorkce University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim I'luversity, Aligarh. 
The Banaras Hindu University, Banaras. 


Vindhya Pradesh 

The Government of Vindhya Pradesh. 

The Vindhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

The Judicial Commissitaicr, Vindhya Pradesh. 


West Bengal 


The Government of West Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government ol west Bengal. 
The Speaker, West Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

The Deputy Chairman, West Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Calcutta High Court. 

The West Bengal Public Service Commission. 

The Director oi' Health Services, Government ot West Bengal. 
The Director, Indian Institute ol Technology, Kharagpur. 

The Principal, Bengal Engineering College, Calcutta. 

The Calcutta University. 

The Visva-Bharti University, Shantiniketan. (West Bengal). 
The Administrator, Chandcrnagorc. 


APPENDIX V 


(INFERENCE : Chapter I, Paragraph 2) 

Statement^OF Ofitcial Language Commission’s sittings held at various flaces 
TO take Oral Evidence 


« 




* 


Day 


Place where 
sitting was 
Date held by the 

Commission 


Number of sittings held 
(Timings for forenoon and 
afternoon sittings were 
generally from 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. and 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
respectively) 


I 


3 


4 


Monday and Tuesday loth and iitli Oc- RAJKOT 
tober, 1955. 


Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


12th and 13th Oc- AHMEDA- 
tober, 1955. BAD 


Saturday and Sun¬ 
day. 


15 th and 16til Oc- 
‘tober, 1955- 


POONA 


Wednesday to Fri¬ 
day. 


19th to 21 St Oc¬ 

tober, 1955. 


NAGPUR 


Evidence u^as talcen in the 
forenoon and afternoon 
of loth and 11th October, 
1955 (4 J-iittings). 

Evidence was tai-;en in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
12th and 13th October, 
1955 (4 sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
15th and 16th October, 
1955 (4 sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
19th and 20th and in the 
forenoon of 21st October, 
1955 (5 sittings). 


Saturday to Wed- I9tli to 23rd No- 
nesday. vember, 1955. 


CALCUTTA On 19th the Commission 
met to settle certain in¬ 
ternal procedural matters 
and evidence was taken in 
the forenoon and after¬ 
noon of 2ist and 22nd No¬ 
vember, and in the fore¬ 
noon of 23rd November, 
1955 (5 sittings). 


Thursday to Satur- 
dapy. 


24th to 26th No¬ 
vember, 1955. 


BHUBANE- Evidence was taken in the 
SWAR forenoon and afternoon of 

24th and 25th November, 
and in the forenoon of 
26th November, 1955 (5 
sittings). 


Tuesday to Thurs¬ 
day. 


29th November to SHILLONG 
I St December, 

1955 - 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
29th and 30th November, 
and 1st December, 1955 
(6 sittings). 


Mox^^iay to Wednes- 12th to 14th De- BOMBAY 
dsir. cemben 1955. 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon 
of I 2 th, 13th and 14th 
December, 1955 (6 sit¬ 
tings). 
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I 


2 


3 


4 


Friday to Sunday 


Tuesday to Thurs¬ 
day. 


Monday to Thurs¬ 
day. 


Friday to Sunday 


Monday and Tues¬ 
day. 


Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


Friday to Tuesday. 


Thursday and Fri¬ 
day. 


Monday and Tues¬ 
day. 


i6th to i8th Decern- HYDERABAD E^adence was t^en in 


her, 1955- 


20th to 22nd De¬ 
cember, 1955 * 


KURNOOL 


9th to 12th January, 

1956. 


MADRAS 


forenoon and afternoon of 
16th and 17th December, 
and in the forenoon of 
18th December, 1955 (5 
sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
20th and 21 St December 
and in the forenoon of 
22nd December (5 sit¬ 
tings). 

Evidence was taken in tho 
forenoon and afternoon of 
9th, loth and nth Janu¬ 
ary and in the forenoon 
of 12th January, 1956 (7 
sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
13th and 14th January 
and in the forenoon of 
15th January, 1956 (5 
tings). 

ary, i 95 • forenoon of 

17th January, 195b (2 sit¬ 
tings). 


13th to 15th Janu- BANGALORE 
ary, I 95 f 


i8th and 19th Janu¬ 
ary, 1956. 


TRIVAND¬ 

RUM 


Evidence was taKcn m the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
i8th and 19th January, 
1956 (4 sittings). 


loth to 2ist Febru- NEW DELHI Evidence was taken in the 


ary, 1956. 


23rd and 24th Feb- GWAI^IOR 
ruary, 1956. 


27th and 28th Feb- JAIPUR 
ruary, 1956. 


Saturday to Monday loth to 12th March, PATNA 

1956- 


Tuesday to Thurs¬ 
day. 


13th to 15th March, LUCKNOW 
1956. 


forenoon and afternoon of 
loth, nth, 13th to 18th, 
20th and 2ist February, 
1956 (20 sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
23rd and 24th February, 
1956 (4 sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
27th and 28th February 
1956 ( 4 sittings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
loth and nth March 
and in the forenoon of 
I2th March, 195b (5 sit¬ 
tings). 

Evidence was taken in the 
afternoon of 13th March 


f 
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and in the forenoon and 
afternoon of 14th and 15 ^ 
March, 1956 (5 sidings). 

Saturday and Sunday 

17th and 18th 
March, 195 ^> 

CHANDI¬ 

GARH 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
17th and i8th March, 
1956 (4 sittings). 

Monday and Tues¬ 
day. 

19th and 20th 
March, 1956* 

PATIALA 

Evidence was taken in the 
afternoon of 19^ 
forenoon of 20 tii March 
1956 (2 sittings). 

Saturday to Wednes¬ 
day. 

nth to 20th 

June, 1956. 

SRINAGAR 

Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
15th June and in the fore¬ 
noon of i6th June, I 95 ^ (3 
sittings). 




The Commission met on 
nth to 14th June and in 
the afternoon of i6th 
June, and on the i8th to 
20th June, 1956 to con¬ 
sider and finalise the re¬ 
port. 



APPENDIX VI 

^Statement showing action taken by the Union and State Go\TRNAiENTs under ihe various Articles of the Constitution relating 

TO Official Language. 
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(v«) Formal documents issued to diplomatic and 
consular officers and to Indian representatives at 
international organisations. 
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Orissa . . • (i) Oriya has been adopted as the official 

language under the Orissa Official Lan- 
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West Bengal Nil NiP Nil 

Hyderabad . . Nil Nil The Rajpr^uto has authorised 

the use of Urdu in the proceed¬ 
ings of the High Court 
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'Prepared on the basis of the information furnished by the Union and State Governments in reply to the questionnaire. 



APPENDIX VII 


(Reference : Chapter X, Paragraph 3) 

* Statement showing languagf^s in use in the High Courts/Judicial Commissioners* 
Courts and Subordinate Courts. 


Sr. 

No. Name of State 


Languages used in High 
Courts/Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners’ Courts 


Languages used in Subor¬ 
dinate Courts 


I 2 3 


4 


Part A ’ States 


I Andhra . . English 


Assam . . English 


3 Bihar . . English 


4 Bombay . . English 


Madhya Pradesh English 


Court language is 'rdugu. lh.)th 
English and Telugu arc used 
in proceedings. judgmentS:^ 
Decrees and Orders are in 
English. 

. Court language is English for all 
purposes. Assamese is used 
in proceedings in Courts in 
districts of Kamruy),, Nowgong 
Sibsagar and Laklumpur 
and Bengali in tlic tlistrici of 
Cachar. Both Assamese and 
Bengali are used in Goal- 
para. 

• Court language is Hindi. Ben¬ 

gali has been retained as 
additional Court language in 
Sadr A Sub-division of 
Manbhum and Sadr, Pakur, 
Rajmahal and Jamatra Sub¬ 
divisions of Sanihal Parganas 
district. Proceedings are in 
regional langtuagcs. Judg¬ 
ments and Orders are in Eng¬ 
lish. Decrees are both in 
English and Hindi. 

. Proceedings are in regional lan¬ 
guages, viz. Marathi, Gujarati 
and Kamiada and, in Bombay 
City, in English. Judgments 
and orders are in English. 
Decrees are in regional lan¬ 
guages and, in Bombay City, 
in English. 

• Court languages arc Hindi and 

Marathi. English is generally 
used for Judgments, Decrees 
and Orders y also for recording 
of charge against accused, 
charge to jury, deposition of 
medical and other expert wit¬ 
nesses. 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


Madras • • English 


Orissa . • English 


Punjab . • English 


Uttar Pradesh . English 


West Bengal . English 


X. 


Court languages are the regional 
languages, viz, Tamil, Malaya- 
1 am, Kanarese and Telugu 
except in Madras City where it 
is English. Both English and 
regional languages are used in 
proceedings. Judgments, 
crees and Orders are in Eng¬ 
lish. 

Both English and Oriya are used 
in proceedings. 


. Court language is Urdu. Both 
English and Urdu are used in 
proceedings. Majority oi 
Judgments and Orders are in 
English and Decrees usually in 
Urdu. 

, Court language is ETindi. Hindi 

is used in proceedings. Judg¬ 
ments and Orders are in Eng¬ 
lish. Decrees are in Hindi. 

. Both English and Bengali (the 

latter more universally) are 
used in proceedings. Judg¬ 
ments and Orders are m Eng¬ 
lish, and Decrees both in Eng¬ 
lish and Bengali. 


Plyderabad 


Part ‘ B ’ States 


Urdu, except for Judg¬ 
ments, Decrees and 
Orders which are in 
English. 


Court languages are the regional 
languages, viz.y Telugu, Mara¬ 
thi, Kannada and Urdu. 
Proceedings are in English 
and regional languages. Judg¬ 
ments and Orders are in Eng¬ 
lish. 


Jammu and Kashmir. , English 


Proceedings are recorded in Urdu 
or English. 


Madhya Bharat 


Hindi, except for Judg¬ 
ments, Decrees arid 
Orders which are in 
English. 


Court language is Hindi. Hind 
is used in proceedings. Judg¬ 
ments, Decrees and Orders 
are in Hindi except Judgments 
of Courts of District and Ses¬ 
sions Judges in cases relating 
to offences punishable with 
death or imprisonment for 
life or in suits the value of 
which is Rs. 20,000 or more 
and in cases in which an 
important question of law is 
involved and which is likely 
to go to the Supreme Court, 
which arc in English. 
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I, 


2 


3 


4 


f 


I 


€4 Mysore • . English . . . Court language is Elnglish. Both 

English and regional language, 
Kannada, arc used in pro¬ 
ceedings. Judgments, De¬ 
crees and Orders are in Eng¬ 
lish. 


.15 PBPSU • • Hindi and Punjabi, ex- Court languages arc Hindi and 

cept lor Judgments, De- Punjabi, the regional languages, 
crees an^d Orders which Proceedings are usually in rc- 
are in English. gional languages. Judgments, 

Orders and Decrees arc ge¬ 
nerally in English. 

Court language is Hindi. Pro¬ 
ceedings are in Hindi. Judg¬ 
ments, Orders and Decrees are 
in Hindi except those of 
District and Sessions Judges 
and Civil and Additional 
Judges which are in English. 
Decrees and formal orders 
are in Hindi. 

017 Saurashtra • . English . . , Proceedings are generally in 

Gujarati, judgments. De¬ 

crees and Orders are generally 
in Gujarati, except in Courts 
of District and Sessic)ns judges 
and Assistant and Additional 
vSessions Judges which are ge¬ 
nerally in English. 

Court languages are the regional 
languages, Malayalam and 

lamil. The regional lan¬ 

guages are used in proceedings. 
Judgments and Orders are in 

English. Decrees arc in¬ 

variably in Malayalam. 


38 Travancurc-Cochin Malayalam except for 
Judgements, Decrees 
and Orders which are in 
English. 


.36 Rajasthan . . Hindi except for Judg¬ 

ments, Decrees and 
Orders which arc in 
English. 


Part ‘ C ’ Suites 


"i39 Ajmer 

20 Bhopal 

21 Coorg 

22 Delhi 


. English 

• English 

. English 

• English 


Proceedings are in Hindi. Judg¬ 
ments, Decrees and Orders 
are in English. 

Both English and Elindi are used 
in proceedings. Judgments, 
Decrees and Orders are in 
English. Hony. Magistrates 
sometimes use Urdu. 

Both English and Kannada are 
used in proceedings. 

Court language is Urdu. Hindi 
is additional Court language. 
English, Urdu and Hindi are 
used in proceedings. Judg¬ 
ments, Decrees and Orders are 
in English. 


-»2o HA—29 


1 
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2 


3 


4 


23 Himachal Pradesh . English 


Court language is English. Pro¬ 
ceedings are in Hindi. Judg¬ 
ments, Decrees and Orders arc 
generally in English, except 
that some Magistrates write 
Judgments and Orders in 
Hindi. 


24 Kutch 


25 Manipur 


26 Tripura 


27 Vindhya Pradesh 


Gujerati, except for 
Judgments, Decrees 
and Orders which arc 
in English. 


Proceedings arc in Gujerati. 
Judgments, Decrees and Orders 
are in Gujerati, except that 
Judgments and Orders of Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Courts are 
in English. 


English and Manipuri. 
English for Judgments, 
Orders and Decrees. 


Manipuri is mostly used in pro¬ 
ceedings. Judgments, Orders 
and Decrees are in English. 


Hnelish . • • English is the language of Courts 

^ of District and Sessions Judges 

and of Subordinate and Assis¬ 
tant Sessions Judges. Ben¬ 
gali, the regional language, is 
used in all Civil Courts. Both 
Bengali and English are used 
in writing Judgments, Orders 
and Proceedings as also in the 
transactions ol other business ■ 
in the Courts of Senior Deputy 
Magistrates and all other Ma¬ 
gistrates. Only English is 
used in the Courts of District 
Magistrates and Additional 
District Magistrates. 


Hindi, except for Judg- Court language is Hindi. P^o- 
ments. Orders and De- ceedings are in Elin(E. Judg- 
crees which are in Eng- ments. Decrees and Orders are 
lish, in Hindi. 





Part ‘ D ’ 

28 Andaman and Nico¬ 
bar Islands. 


Territories 

Court language is English but, at i 
village and tehsil levels, Urdu , 
is being used for certain pur¬ 
poses. 


—Judicial Commissioners’ Courts exist only in the Part C 
Bhopal, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, Manipur, Pnpura and Vmdhya Pradesh, 
no such court in the Part ‘ D ’ territories. 


of Ajmer, 
There is 



•Prepared on the basis of the information furnished by the different High Courtt^ 
and the Courts of the Judicial Commissioners in the country. 
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Orissa 

Legislative Assembly • . Oriya has been adopted, under the Orissa 5*0 Nil Oriya 

Official Language Act, 1954, as the offi- 
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II Hyderabad 

Legislative Assembly * • No provision has been made under Article 5*0 21 *0 Urdu 
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APPENDIX IX 




An Appraisal of the Existing Position regarding Hindi, English and the Region®» 
Languages in the liducational System of the Country 

^Phcre is no uniformity in the country as to the terms used to denote the difTcrent 
stayes of educaticn-i; before we survey the existing position ol Hindi, English and the 
regional languages of the country in the present educational system, it is necessary to fax 
the terms which we will use to denote the different stages. 

First there are nursery classes for children below the age of six. These classes de 
not really to teach any subject substantiv'ely, but merely aim at inculcating in the 
children habits t)f good social behaviour and at teaching them t(^ learn through play. Nur¬ 
sery institutions are extremely lew in the country, and they have not so far tornied an in¬ 
tegral part of the public system ol education. 

The education of children, generally speaking, starts from the primary classes, when 
they have attained the ace of six. The duration of the primary stage vanes from Slate 
to State, but gencraliy tlic first four classes of the child’s schooling consutute the primary 
stage of his education. This stage comprises of boys ranging in the age-group 6- lo or 
ji years. In some States the * V>asic ’ system ol education has f)ccn inti.iduced in these 
classes, and consccjucntly these classes arc called Junior Easic Tlasscs. Por our icleicncc 
here we shall call these classes ‘ primary ’ and the stage of education ‘ the primary stage 

Tlic next four vears of our children’s education is done in classes which arc usually 
termed ^ the middle classes ’. These comprise of boys ranging in the age-group, generally 
speakinr, lo—14 or 15 years. These middle classes are also sometimes sub-grouped into 
the' lower middle arid the upper middle classes. The lower middle classes consisu 
of classes V and VI, while the upper middle classes of Vll and VIII. In the States where, 
the basic system has been accepted for these middle classes, they arc called ‘ Senior Basic 
Classes \XT shall refer to these classes here as ^ middle classes and the stage of 
education as tfic ‘ middle stage ol education . 

In fact ‘basic’ is only a method of instruction, ft does not denote any stage of 
education, while tiie wsirds ' primary and middle denote specific stages ol eciucation* 
Preference lias, therefore, been given here to these latter terms against ti-e former 

In the next two or tlircc classes .are taught courses leading to an examination which 
has been variously termed as the University Entrance lixaniination, the Admission Ep- 
mination, the Matricuiaiion Isxamination, the S.8.C. Pixn mi nation, the S. L. C. Examination 
or the fligh School Examination. 'Ehis examination prcMously served as a qualiiying 
examination fur admission to the University, hence the fust two names referred to above. 
But later, vvfien in. some ot the States the next two classes were taken away fiorn the Uni¬ 
versity on tlie recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission of 19171 more 
conimonlv known as the Sadler Commission, these names became obsolete. Now the 
term most in use for the examination being ‘ the High School Examination we shall 
refer to the classes pertaining to this examination as the ‘ High Sdiool Classes ’ and the 
stage as ‘ llie High Sciiool Stage’, 'f'he age-group generally found in these classes is 
14—16 or 17 years. 

The next two classes now end at an examination which is generally termed as the 
Intermediate Examinaiioii, though the classes arc referred U) as Intermediate Classes or 
Higher Secondary Classes, and the institutions as Intermediate Colleges or Piigher Secon¬ 
dary Schools. It would, therefore, seem that it will be better to refer to these here as 
‘Intermediate Classes’ and to the stage of education as ‘the Intermediate stage’. The 
age-group in these cwo classes, generally speaking, consists ol students of 16—18 or 19 yea i 

Though the recent Committees and Commissions on Education ha' cncrally re¬ 
commended that the second year of these classes be taken over by the Universities and 
included with the two years’course ol the Bachelors Degree Examiiuvtii'n arid the first be 
taken to the Eligh School, abolishing the Intermediate Examination, so far tfie recom- 
incndation has not been given elfcct to by most of the Universities and the States, and the 
Intermediate Classes, examinations and colleges continue nearly throughout the country. 
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The first Degree Examinations of the Indian Universities presently consist of, as - 
already pointed out, a teaching course of two years and are termed uniformly as the 
Bachelor’s Degree Examination in Arts, Science, Commerce, Agriculture etc, as the case 
may be, and the classes are composed of students in the age-group, broadly speaking, of 
18—20 or 21 years. We shall refer to these classes here as the ‘ first ’ or ‘ Bachelor’s 
Degree Glasses ’ in the Universities and the stage of education as the ‘ first ’ or ‘ Bachelor’s 
Degree stage of education 

There is also a Bachelor’s degree in Teaching, Law, Medicine and Engineering. 
But the courses are differently framed, and so wherever we shall have to refer to these, 
we shall refer with their full names, e.g. Bachelor’s Degree in Teaching, or Law, as the 
case may be. 

The last of these classes are those which pertain to a two-year course of post-graduate 
studies and lead to the Master’s Degree of the Indian Universities. These are composed 
of students, generally speaking, of the age-group 20—22 or 23 years. We shall refer to 
these classes as ‘post-graduate classes’ and the stage of education as ‘the post-graduate 
stage ’. 


There is a Master’s Degree in Teaching, Law, Medicine and Engineering also. But 
these courses, like those of the Bachelor’s Degree in these, are framed differently. 'Fhere- 
fore, wc shall refer to these, wherever we have to, with their full names, e.g.^ Master’s 
Degree in Teaching, or Law, as the case may be. 


PRIMARY CLASSES 
The medium of instruction 

Til the Stales in the Hindi-speaking areas of the country, Hindi being the mother-* 
tongue as well as the regional language there:, it is the mcdinin of instruction, except in 
the Anglo-Indian Schor>}s. In tlie bilingual stales of Madhya Pradesli, Punjab and PEPSU, 
Hindi is the medium for Hindi-speaking students while the regional languages are ilie media 
for those speaking the regional languages. 

In the States in the non-Hindi-speaking areas the rnothcr-tongue or (lie regional 
language is the general medium of insiruction. except in the Anglo-Indian Schools (as 
in the Hindi-speaking areas; where the medium is English. 

But in many of these Stales as in the West Bengal, Bombay, Sauraslitra, Madras ^ 
Hyderabad, Andaman and Nicobar, there are some Hindi medium schools lor those pupils 
whose mother-tongue is Hindi 


Language-teaching as a subject of studj^—Hindi 

In the States in Hindi-speaking areas, Hindi is also a compulsory subject of study 
in the Primary classes except hu' those wliosc mother-tongue is nor Hindi. In the case 
of the latter class of students Hindi becomes a compulsory subject generally after class 
III, i.e. from the last class of the Primary stage. In the bilingual Stale of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh Hindi is a compulsory subji ci of study for Elindi-mcdium students only, just as the 
regional language is lor the students of that medium. In the Pi njab and PEPSU, Hindi, 
however, is a compulsory subject of study for the Punjabi-speaking students just as 
Punjabi is a compulsory subject of study for the Hindi-speaking students. 

In the non-Hindi-speaking areas, Hindi is a compulsory subject in the Elindi-me- 
dium schools from the beginning, while in the rcgional-langiiage-mcdium schools it is 
not a compulsory subject in this stage except in Assam and Andaman and Nicobar where it 
becomes so from the IV class, and in Hvderabad where it becomes so only for the non- 
Elindi-speaking students from the III class. 


English 

In the Hindi-speaking areas, English is not a compulsory subject of study except in 
the Anglo-Indian Schools. 

In the npn-Hindi-speaking areas also the position of English as a compulsory subject 
18 the same, except in Vishva-Bharati where English is so taught in the last two years 
the primary stage, and in Assam where it is so introduced in class IV. 
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The Regional Languages 

D 

Asjrcgards the respective regional languages, they are everywhere a compulsory sub- 
jectlof study in the States in the non-Hindi areas. In the Punjab and PEPSU, however, 
Punjabi becomes a compulsory subject of study for Hindi-speaking students from the last 
class of the Primary stage just as Hindi becomes a compulsory subject of study for Punjabi- 
speaking students from the last class of the Primary stage. 

Neither Hindi, nor English, nor again the regional languages other than one’s ow* 
arc taught as optional or elective subjects in this stage anywhere in the country, except im 
Orissa where Hindi is so taught in the IV class of the Primary Schools 


MIDDLE STAGE 

The medium of instruction 

Hindi being the regional language in the Hindi-speaking-States of the country, it 
11 the medium of instruction there. 

In the bilingual States of Madhy Pradesh and Punjab and PEPSU also Hindi is the 
medium for those speaking Hindi. 

I^n the States in the non-Hindi-speaking areas, their respective regional languages 
arc the media with few exceptions. Hindi is the medium of instruction in some schools 
only where Hindi is the mother-tongue of the pupils generally. 

A general exception, however, exists in respect of English which is the medium m 
Anglo-Indian Schools all over the country. 


Language-teaching as a subject of study—Hindi 

- Hindi-speaking areas, Hindi is also taught as a compulsory subject 

of study In Delhi, it is a compulsory subject of study for non-Hindi speaking studentt 
only and that too down from class III. 


^ In the bilingual State of Aladhya Pradesh Hindi is a compulsory subject of study 
^ or the Hindi-medium students, as Marathi is a compulsory subject of study 
for A 4 arathi-medium students; while in Punjab and PEPSU. more or less like Delhi 
Hindi is a compulsory subject of study from the last class of Primary stage for Punjabi-’ 
speaking students, as Punjabi is a compulsory subject of study for the Plindi-speakinff 


T-T* Bombay and Saurashtra, while Hindi is a compulsory subject for 

Hindi-medium students from lower down the primary stage, it becomes so for the non- 
Plindi medium students only from class V onwards. 


In West Bengal, Hindi features as a compulsory subject only for those whose mother- 
tongue It IS, as the respective regional languages are compulsory subjects of study for those 
whose moihcr-tongues they are. In Travancore-Cochin Hindi is a compulsory subject 
of study from Form I with option for the regional languages. 

In Hyderabad, Hindi is a compulsory subject of study for Hindi-speaking studentt 
ftom down below in the primary stage, but for those whose mother-tongue is a regional 
lan^age, Hmdi becomes so only from class III of the primary stage and continues to be 
SO in this stage also. 

In Orissa, Hindi is a compulsory subject of study in classes VI to IX while it is an 
^U^anal subject there m classes IV and V. In Madras State Hindi is a ‘ third^lLCTag“ 
TOth option for an additional craft or some other approved activity. In Mysore Hindi is^an 
optional subject for three years in the senior primary schools. 


In Andaman and Nicobar, Hindi is taught from Class IV onwards as a compulsory 
«a<?^Urdu Kashmir, Hindi is an optional subject with option for Punjabi 
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English 


Except in the Anglo-Indian schools, where it forms a compulsory suWect of study 
-even lower below in the primary stage, English is introduced as a subject of study in the 
middle stage nearly in all States either as a compulsory or as an optional subject. In the 
States in the Hindi-spe^ing areas, generally speaking, it is an optional subject while in 
the States in the non-Hindi-speaking areas, generally speaking, it is a compulsory subject 
••f study. 


Regional Languages 

In the States in Hindi areas the position of other regional languages is only that of 
an optional subject of study. 

In the States in non-Hindi areas as also in the rcgional-language-mcdium schools 
* of bilingual states, generally speaking, the regional language is a compulsory subject of 

study. 

HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 

The medium of instruction 

In the States in Hindi areas, generally speaking, Hindi is the medium of instruction. 
English medium is permitted only as a special case. In the bilingual State of Madhya 
Pradesh, Hindi forms an optional medium of instruction, while in Punjab, PEPSU, Bombay 
and Saurashtra Hindi, along with English, features as an optional medium. 

In the non-Hindi speaking areas, generally speaking, the respective regional 
languages arc the media but English also is there as an optional medium. 

In the Anglo-Indian Schools English is the medium of instruction all over the coun¬ 
try. 


As a subject of study—Hindi 

Hindi is a compulsory subject of study in all the Hindi States as also in Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Andaman and Nicobar. In Mysore and in the Vishva-Bharati University 
at Shanti: iketan it is taught as a non-public examination compulsory subject of study. 

In Orissa it is taught up to class IX only as a compulsory subject of study. 

In the States of Madhya Pradesh, Assam and Travancore-Cochin Hindi is a com¬ 
pulsory subject of study with option for the respective regional languages. 

In Madras State, Hindi is a ‘ third language ’ with option for learning an additional 
- craft or occupying oneself in any other approved activity. Besides, it is a non-examination 
subject. 


• English 

English is a compulsory subject of study except in U. P., Bihar and Saurashtra where 
it is only an optional subject of study. 


Regional languages 

In the States in Hindi-speaking areas as well as Hindi-medium institutions of 
’bilingual States the regional languages form an optional subject of study. 

Elsewhere the respective regional languages generally form compulsory subjects of 
study except in tlie Southern States of Andhra and Madras where they have been made 
compulsory with option for a number of other languages as also a few non-language subjects. 
In Madhya Pradesh, Assam and Travancore-Cochin, however, the regional language is 
compulsory with an option only with Hindi. 
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INTERMEDIATE STAGE 
Medium of Instruction 


In the States in Hindi-speaking areas Hindi is the medium of instruction. English 
also, generally speaking, is there as the optional medium. In the bilingual States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and PEPSU both Hindi and the respective regional languages 
are the media along with English as the optional medium. In the States in non-Hindi- 
speaking areas, the position of the medium is not uniform. Gujarat, Baroda, S. N. D. T. 
and Vishva-Bharati Universities allow Hindi as an optional medium. In Karnatak, Poona^" 
Calcutta, Hyderabad, and Jammu and Kashmir Universities, both the regional languages 
and English feature as alternative media. In the rest of them only Englishjis the medium. 
In the Anglo-Indian Institutions English is the medium. 


Language teaching subject—Hindi 


In the States in Hindi-speaking areas, generally speaking, Plindi forms a compulsory 
subject oi study. In Delhi, Punjab and PEPSU it forms a compulsory subject of study 
with option for certain other languages. 

In the bilingual stale ol Aladhva Pradesh, while the Saugor University has made it 
a compulsory subject for its Intermediate Commerce and with option for Marathi, Urdu 
or supplementary English for its Intermediate Arts and Science examinations, tlie Nagpur 
University has made its study compulsory widi option for Marathi, Urdu, French and 
German, lor the Intermediate Arts Examination, while making it singly compulsory for 
the Intermediate Science and Commerce Examinations. 

In the State ol Bombay, the Bombay, Gujarat and Karnatak Universities have made 
its study compulsory witli option for many other modern Indian languages, including 
the regional languages and linglish (additional stLidy), lor the Intermediate Arts and 
Science, whjie they iiavc made it a compulsory subject oi study with option for certain 
oilier Modern Indian languages lor the Intermediate Commerce Examination. In the 
Baroda University Hindi is a compulsory subject of siudy while in S. N. D. T. University 
it is compulsory lor those only whose mother-tongue it is. In the Universities of Calcutta, 
Gauhati and Ulkal it is a compulsory subject only for those whose mother-tongue it 
is. 


In Jammu and Kasfimir University its study is optional with two of the regional 
languages, zi/e. Urdu aiol Piuijabi. In ail ilic Soutliern Universities, including Osmania 
University, it torms one of ilic options of a compulsory group of subjects. 

Besides, Eli rid' iorrns rmc of the independent optional subjects for the Intermediate 
examination in Ai'is in all rlie Universities in the Plindi-speaking areas except U. P,, as 
also in most of tlie Universities in the non-flindi-spcaking areas. 


English 

Except in Uttar Pradesh, English fjrms a compulsory subject of study for the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination in all the States and Universities. In the Universities of Uitai 
Pradesh, it forms an optional subject of study. 

Regional languages 

In the States in Ilindi-speaking areas and the Hindi medium institutions of bilingual 
States, the other regional languages Icature only as independent optional subjects of study 
for the Intermediate Examination in Arts. In the Universities of Delhi and the Punjab, 
the regional languages feature as compulsory subjects of study with option for Hindi and 
various other languages. 

In the University of Nagpur, Alarathi features as a compulsory subject of study with 
option for Hindi, Urdu, French and German for the Intermediate Arts Examination, with 
Plindi, Urdu or Supplementary Ihiglish being optional for composition for the Interme¬ 
diate Commerce and Inter Science Examinations. In Saugor, Marathi similarly fea¬ 
tures with option for Hindi, Urdu or supplementary Emglish for composition for Inter¬ 
mediate Arts as well as Science Examinations. In Bombay, Gujarat and Karnatak Uni¬ 
versities the respective regional languages form compulsory subjects of study with option 
for Hindi or certain other modern Indian languages as also English (additional study) 
fo the Inteimcdiate Examination in Arts and Science, with option for composition in av 
Modern Indian language for the Intermediate Examination in Commerte. 
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In S. N. D. T. University it is optional with the mother-tongue only. 

In Osmania the study of regional language is optional with Hindi or a classical lan¬ 
guage. In Utkal and Jammu and Kashmir Universities its study is optional with another 
regional language or Hindi. 

In the rest of the Universities, the regional languages feature as compulsory subjects 
of study with option for several others. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

The Medium of Instruction 

In all the Universities in the Hindi-speaking areas except Aligarh, Saugor and Delhi, 
Hindi is an optional medium with English. 

♦ In Patna Bengali and Urdu also arc allow^ed as optional media along w'ith Hindi and 

English. 

^ In the Universities of Nagpur, S. N. D. T. University of Bombay and Osmania, it 

is an optional medium with English and the regional languages. 

In Vishva-Bharati and Calcutta, the regional language medium s there aknig with 
English as the optional medium but in Calcutta it is allowed only for some subjects. 

The Gujarat, Poona, and Karnatak Universities have decided to adopt the^pspective 
regional language medium soon and have with this end in view started the First ^car 
Classes through that medium. 

The rest of the Universities have English only as their medium of instruction. 

Language-teaching as a subject—Hindi 

As a compulsory subject of study Hindi is taught only in Agra, Lucknow and Saugor 
Universities. At Aligarh, though it’features as a compulsory subject of study, it ij t)p- 
tional with Urdu. So also in jammu and Kashmir, where its study is optional with Urdu 
and Punjabi. At Banaras, Bihar, Delhi, Patna, Calcutta, Vishva-Bharati, IJtka and 
Gauhati Universities, it is a compulsory subject of study with option for several other 
modern Indian languages. 

At Osmania it features as a compulsory subject of study but with option for the re¬ 
gional and classical languages. 

At Andhra, Annamalai, Madras, Mysore, Travancorc and Shri Venkateswara Uni¬ 
versities it is prescribed as an optional ‘second language’ subject. 

Hindi is also an independent optional subject of study in all the Universities except 
in Baroda, Gujarat, Gauhati, Annamalai, Travancorc and Shri Venkateswaira Universities. 

^ English 

1 English is everywhere a compulsory subject of study and also an independent optional 

subject of study in almost all the Indian Universities. 


Regional languages 

At Aligarh, Banaras, Bihar, Patna, Delhi, Calcutta, Vishva-Bharati, Utkal, Gauhati 
and Osmania Universities regional languages, with option for Hindi or other modern 
•Indian languages,. feature as compulsory subjects of study. 

At Andhra, Annamalai, Madras, Mysore, Travancorc and Shri Venkateswara, ihc 
regional languages arc prescribed as tlic compulsory ‘ second language’ subjects with 
coption for Hindi. 

In the rest of them they are not taught as compulsory subjects of study. 

As independent optional subjects, they are taught in most of the Universities. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 
Medium of instruction 

and Commerce degrees English is broadly speaking the me¬ 
dium except m Banara^s, Bihar, Lucknow, Patna, Saugor and Nagpur Universities where 

extLT At® Ahah'aWl'^nr®”‘^f” ** optional withHindustani to a’limited> 

Language-teaching as a subject—Hindi 

Hindi does not appear as a subject of B.Sc. anywhere in the Universities excent in 
Saugor, and here it is a compulsory subject of studyf universities except m 

classLal 1 inguages‘* Osmania it is optional with regional and 

Ai?r-/"rvm,°”’<j examination, however, Plindi appears as a compulsory subject of study in 
Agra, Delhi, Saugor and Osmania Lniversitics, while in Madras Universitv it features 
as a compulsory subject of study with option for several others. 

In Bihar University it is optional with Maithili. 
in ScLL"rCommTrcl"‘^"'“"‘^'"* Bachelor’s Degree 


Lnglish 

English forms a compulsory subject of study for B.Sc. in Aligarh Delhi T nrknow 
rXL'^eTnd^trV^nk^^^^^^^^ Annamalai, Mysore’, Osmania; 

rersides^"^ “ independent optional subject except in Aligarh and Banaras Uni- 

and sSi®VeZtesUra?°'”‘’“''°'^ everywhere except in a few Universities like Banaras- 

optional subject in Agra and Allahabad Universities and with a 
number of options in the Punjab University also. ^mvcrsities ana witn a 

Regional languages 

do not appear anywhere in the curricula cither for B.Com. or B.Sc examina- 
ons, except at Aligarh and Osmania with option for certain other languages for the R "so 
examination, and similarly in the Bihar and'utkal Univet^liries forX I'^m Ixl^ina: 

POST-GRADUATE AND OTHERS 

Medium of instruction 

In the Post-Graduate and Technical studies in all the Universities English i«i 

rrthrrespect'Te Agra'^d's’ n“d' t'tT‘‘^.^ g'^age-subjccts. Tte Lf eLpti^! 
Hindi and Ae mother-tongue as\heoptionalmedTu™he^^^^^ 

M.A. and M.Com. examinations only and the latter for all its examinatioL. ** * ^ 

Language-teaching as a subject 

Hindi, English and rppcctive regional languages are taught as full subiects for 
t^ught?!^'"' Universities except in the following^in which S L not 

Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmir^ Annamalai, Travancore and Shri Venkateswara. 
not so taughV.""''"''^ Kashmir also the regional language (Kashmiri)- is. 
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APPENDIX X 

(Refc re^vce • Ckafjler vm, Pfiurajgratbk ?) 
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SETS OF NUMERALS USED IN THE LANGUAGES MENTIONED IN THE 
EIGHTH SCHEDULE TO THE CONSTITUTION 
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APPENDIX XI 

(Refemnce : Chapter XII, Paragraph lo.) 

A NOTE ON QUOTA SYSTEMS 
in the All-India Public Services ; an analysis of their implications. 

1. A possible quota system in the all-India services, recruitment to which is nor¬ 
mally by a single all-India competitive examination is presented below : 

The total number of vacancies to be filled in a particular year should be allotted pny 
rata to candidates offering ditferent languages as their media in proporiicm to tlie recorded 
population according to the last census of each such linguistic group. Only the regional 
languages mentioned in the VIII Schedule and the populations returned as having these 
Languages as their mother-tongues would be considered in this connection. 

An open general list will be prepared arranging all candidates according to the total 
number of marks secured by them disregarding that the marks have been assessed on the 
basis of papers answered in different linguistic media. If 50 vacancies are to be filled in a 
particular year, it will be laid down that in no case a candidate ranking in the open general 
list lower than the hundredth rank will be selected even if he is within the linguistic quota 
of his language group. Any vacancies so remaining will be filled by drawing from the 
general open list regardless of linguistic quota. Any vacancies of a particular language 
group not filled in a particular year as a result of this provision will be carried over to 
the next year and a corresponding addition allowed to the language group in default in the 
previous year. 

(N. B ,—This last provision is a further device which may be adopted in this c-r 
some other form). 

These linguistic quotas will apply to the recruitment of candidates but it does not ne¬ 
cessarily follow that candidates will be allotted to those States in the language group of 
which they sat for the examination. 

The allotment of candidates is a different process altogether from that of recruitment. 
It would be quite practicable not only to achieve the ratio <1 or | the number of new all- 
India Service personnel allotted to States being from other linguistic groups (which has 
been recommended as a desideratum) but even to achieve an arrangement whereby such 
personnel can be cent per cent from other language groups : e.g. only non-AIaratlii can¬ 
didates arc posted to Maharashtra, non-Telugu candidates to Andhra and so on. 

It may be noted that the allotment of vacancies to linguistic groups is proposed above 
in proportion to population and not according to the actual needs in a particular year in the 
different State cadres. This how'ever w^ould not present any difficulty in practice and 
the position will even out over years. 

It may further be noted that the allotment of vacancies is by languages offered for 
the examination as the medium and not by domicile in the linguistic State or any other 
such restrictive criterion. It would therefore be open to a non-Telugu to offer 
Telugu as the medium for the examination (if he knows it well enough) and to compete 
for a vacancy in that group. To consider the more likely cases, it would be open to a 
non-Hindi candidate to offer Hindi as the language for examination and compete for the 
proportionately larger number of seats that would be available for the Hindi language 
group. Quite possibly, if Tamilians do specially well in these competitive examinations, 
since in the proportion of respective populations the Tamil vacancies will probably be one- 
sixth or so of the Hindi vacancies, Tamil candidates might prefer to answer papers in Hindi, 
having prepared themselves for doing so. 

{N. B .—It may be noted that under the educational arrangerrems contemplated 
in the Report Hindi as an optional examination medium will be a\ai!able 
all over the country.) 

The position may be made clear by giving an illustration. 



Suppose there are 50 vacancies. Then on the basis of languages the vacancies wUl 
be as under in respect oi the Tamil, Assamese and Hindi languages. 


Tamil 
Assamese 
Hindi . 
Marathi . 


Linguistic 
population 
(1951 Census) 

27 million 

5 

170 ,, 

345 million 


Vacancies 

4 

I 

25 

50 


millions of the population, the above will be ihe va¬ 
cancies allottable with rounding off. ' 

N. /?.-In the above c ilciilations againsi “Hindi” the figures given 'for Hindi, 
Urdu. Hindustani and Pimiabi (although three of these languages are s.hown 
gtiistfc gr luV”*"* '•'■''’wn as the population of the lin- 

no Assamese candidaie qualifies in the open list, that is to sav, there 

ij no Assamese candid,,tc unni tne rank too, tiie vacancy will be carried'over to the next 
year and the folk,wing year if the total ol' vacancies is again so. Assamese will have Two 

oTt‘‘rf‘4VinsTTlT-T)! *'"■ '■‘'"■^'ncies to ihc rest will then be 

will iT s^elT-teT ‘'’iVtTiT'" ■'ejected candidate in the general list 

Will ht sclcctLd. If ianii) cnndidatcs so desire they may oiTer Hindi as the medium and 

compere i,or rile 25 scats m this group instead of tlic 4 in their own language group. ‘ 

suggested, some of them by the Members of the 
Commission themselves, purporting to solve the problem of moderation in respect of 
answer-liooks being rendered in the different regional languages b}' tlie candidates. 

main all these schemes hinge upon bifurcating the all-India examination into 
nvo sections. One section would be the preliminary tests to be held in ^ 

d Cf thelj'TsC- iYTdu'TlTH^^ auspices of the State Public Service Cornmi.ssions 
or 01 tne U.l b.C. IS a detail). A large number of candidates would be weeded our at 
these tests and a small number, perhap.s twice or thrice the number of vacancies to be filled 
would be sent up tor a competition at the Centre which would be held in the a'mmon iT 
guistic medium of the Hindi language or with the alternative of Knglish. 

It is suggested in one variant of this scheme that, after the preliminary selection at the 
State leve , candidates may be given training lor a period of a vear or scTin Hindi in the 
case of all non-Hindi candidates. Ihe final e.xaniiiiation in these schemes is suggested 
to be a much simpler one with interviews and ‘ personality ’ tests having a greater mnor 

if there iTrThr with the problem of the ‘ rejects ’ of this final examination (pa'rticularly 
it there is to he an interval of training between the preliminary and the final t'-st'i it was 
suggested in this scheme that they may be absorbed in the provincial servicL of the StatT 

helYn.w “ was suggested that the preliminary competition should be 

.u; 1 r ^'■.‘■"r“Wist or region-wise but zone-wise, that is to say, combining thr»e or four 
these together into a zonal examination of candidates coming from all 

While other particulars of these schemes might be variously conceived and while 
on these accounts could easily be rectified, the crucial thing to consider is 
whether or not by a system of bifurcation of a single all-India competition into two Ti^e! 
as suggested m these different schemes the problem of moderation is solved. ^ 

■■nportant to remember in this context that the difficulty of moderation is created 
T, ■■"■"bys of candidates that have to be handled as hT TeML^W «f 
tAt different linguistic media in which an,swers would be rendered by theYandid^f the 
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limiting uctar in tins respect Being set by the knowicage nnia.t u,.-ms'v o,' the su'iie’t 

N^unbers or candidates by “hem- 

more complicued'^and ehhnrn’ 'afS'' numbers would only make moderation 

xkj c coinpacatea and elaborate. Moderation is m lad bein^^ achieve i in sniit' af num 

bers ruiimng into tens of thousands in various Qniversity examinations It^is the num" 
her of luigLUstic media m which answers are rendered compared to the knowledirr of ^nrh 

By the bifurcation of the examination into two parts tliis problem is nor snlv T'h > 

moderation would arise in that rest and would be iust as 
intractable m spite of the smaller number of answer-books to be limdl'd TTrO.' 

natfJ-''^',^ f’ ^ common linguistic medium. s.av Hindi for with the liter^ 

papers ol the comoined examination. Either the fin-dl r,^r, ic s.oh o-t unuen 

decisive test, candidates must neccssarilv render answers" in the^sevSrd bnmii t/- rr 
having learnt their subjects througli the media of didcren: laiiimages and u on^ 
ques loia ot - moderation - arises ; if it is only a qualifying ■ t ! 

which imguistic ability does not enter significantly such as >In-sr,n'ilin/test^' 
for viva voce linguistic ability would he a factor of considerdile imn -h un ' 
media lorthe7;w;u wire are the numerous langua<res of the curlid ite iVh *n h 
on merit lias actually been done in the States m tf^ ^ n *s ^ J ^^‘^ecticn 

boils down to a quota system, whether the quota is fixed bv'/.-mes 

n.,d„«i-o„ ™o. b,. .*3" ,“CS“ 

screening at a preliminary test would not still get round this dilemma' by 


% 
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13. Madhya Bharat . . . 79 , 54 =i 54 8,60,402 
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APPENDIX Xlir 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA RELAITNG 

TO LANGUAGE 

PART III 

Cultural and Educational Rights 

the interests of minorities.—{t: Any section of the citizens residing in 

hv be denied admission into any educational institution maintained 

htn^age or any Tt'ter^/'^' 

minnrh'ief'^iLfh .to establish and administer educational institutions.—{l) All 
n^sttr ^ religion or language, shall have the right to establish and 

administer cduccitional institutions of their choice. 

anir shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate against 

ShtrSd r'Sii”„“ «” 

PART V 

Chapter II.— Article 120 

hnt *''• in Parliament.—{i) Notwithstanding anything in Part XVII 

Ilindr or^n^Enghsh^^'^*^'^"* article 348, business in Parliament shall be transacted in 

the Council of Stales or Speaker of the House of the 
rdeamWlv u-’’ ‘he case may be, may permit any member who cannot 

ton^r ^ expiess himself in Hindi or in English to address the House in his mother- 

ii„r. ‘'ff Parliament by la\v otherwise provides, this article shall, after the expira- 

Is T rh^ worH« commencement of this Constirution, have effect 

as it the words or in English were omitted therefrom. 

PART VI 

Chapter III.— Article 210 

VVTT^?* used in the Legislatnre.-~{i) Notwithstanding anything in Part 

XVII, but subject to the provisions of article 348, business in the Legislature of a State 
shall be transacted in the official language or languages of the State or in Hindi or in Eng- 


roun^Tjfr'lr«on'l'‘;-^^'‘'’'" f Legislative Assembly or Chairman of the Legislative 
^eouatelv acting as such, as the case may be, may permit any member who cannot 

motiier-tongue^ ^ himself in any of the languages aforesaid to address the House in his 

«f. '■.n Lnless the Legislature of the State by law otherwise'provides, thii article diall, 

tudon^LT-^*efl>?f",°^ f fifteen years from the commencement of this Consti¬ 

tution, hav^ effect as if the words or in English ” were' omitted therefrom. 
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PART XVII 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

Articles 343 to 351. 
Chapter I .—Language of the Union 


343 * Official Language of the Union. —(i) The official language of the Union shall 
be Hindi in Devanagari script. 

The form of numerals to be used for the official purposes of the Union shall be the 
nternational form of Indian numerals. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in clause (i), for a period of fifteen years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, the English language shall continue to be used for 
all the official purposes of the Union for which it was being used immediately before such 
commencement : 

Provided that the President may, during the said period, by order authorise the use 
of the Hindi language in addition to the English language and of the Devanagari form of 
numerals in addition to the international form of Indian numerals for any of the official 
purposes of the Union. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this article. Parliament may by law provide for the 
use, after the said period of fifteen years, of— 

{a) the English language, or 

(6) the Devanagari form of numerals, 

for such purposes as may be specified in the law. 

344. Commission and Committee of Parliament oyi official language. —(1) The President 
shall, at the expiration of five years from the commencement of this Constitution and there¬ 
after at the expiration of ten years from such commencement, by order constitute a Com- 
rnission which shall consist of a Chairman and such other members representing the 
different languages specified in the Eighth Schedule as the President may appoint, and 
the order shall define the procedure to be followed by the Commission. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the President 
as to-— 

(a) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official purposes of the 
Union j 

(b) restrictions on the use of the English language for all or any of the official pur¬ 
poses of the Union i 

(c) the language to be used for all or any of the purposes mentioned in article 

348 i 

{d) the form of numerals to be used for any one or more specified purposes ot the 
Union i 

{e) any other matter referred to the Commission by the President as regards the 
official language of the Union and the language for communication between 
the Union and a State or between one State and another and their use. 

(3) In making their recommendations under clause (2), the Commission shall have 
due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of India, and the just 
claims and the interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to 
the public services. 

(4) There shall be constituted a Committee consisting of thirty members, of whom 
twenty shall be members of the House of the People and ten shall be members of the Coun¬ 
cil of States to be elected respectively by the members of the House of the People and the 
members of the Council of States in accordance with the system of proportional repre¬ 
sentation by means of the single transferable vote. 
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Com^ss^on'’conMffi«S Committee to examine the recommendations of the 

t^™ constituted under clause (i) and to report to the President their opinion 

of the^ anything in article 343 , the President may, after consideration 

any part ^Tthaf report ^ ’ ’**'’*^ directions in accordance with the whole or 


Chapter II. — Regional Languages 


m. . 

# 


Inkor langiiages of a 5 wte.—Subject to the provisions of articles 
fn mr in^rhi Q,-,r "f t*’' languages 

officLl XoscrofTha^stte : 

that, until the Legislature of the State otherwise provides by law, the 
Knghsh languige shall continue to be used for those official purposes within the State 
tor which It was being used immediately before the commencement of this Constitution. 

communication hetiveen one State and another or between a 
the time being authorised for use in the Union 
nnH jhall be the official language for communication between one State 

and another State and between a State and the Union : 

.^tovided that if two or more States agree that the Hindi language should be the 
oiii^al language for communication between such States, that language may be used for 
such commumcation. 

o, ^^ 7 - special provision relating to language spoken by a section of the population of a 
Stme.—On a demand being made in that behalf, the President may, if he is satisfied that a 
substantial proportion of the population of a State desire the use of any language spoken 
by them to be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall also be officially re- 
cognised throughout that State or any part thereof for such purpose as he may specify. 


Chapter III .—of the Supreme Court, High Courts, etc, 

to he used in the Supreme Court arid in the Hi^h Courts and for Acts, 
Bills, <?rc.—(i) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of this Part, until 
Parliament by law otherwise provides— 

(a) all proceedings in the Supreme Court and in every High Court, 

{h) the authoritative texts— 

(0 of all Bills to be introduced or amendments thereto to be moved in either 
House of Parliament or in the House or either House of the Legislature 
of a State, 

(«) of all Acts passed by Parliament or the Legislature of a State and of all 
Ordinances promulgated by the President or the Governor or Raipra- 
mukh of a State, and 

{iii) of all orders, rules, regulations and bye-laws issued under this Constitution 
or under any law made by Parliament or the Legislature of a State, 
shall be in the English language. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything in sub-clause {a) of clause (i), the Governor or Raj- 
pramukh of a State may, with the previous consent of the President, authorise the use of 
the Hindi language, or any other language used for any official purposes of the State, in 
proceedings in];the High Court having its principal seat in that State : 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply to any judgment, decree or order 
passed or made by such High Court. 
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(3) Notwithstanamg anything in si b-clause (b) of clause (I), where the Legislature 
of a State has prescribed any language other than the English language for use in Bills 
introduced in, or Acts passed by, the Legislature of the Stare or in Ordinances promulgated 
by the Governor or Rajpramukh of the State or in any order, rule, regulation or bye-law 
referred to in paragraph (in) of that sub-clause, a translation of the same in the English 
lan^iage published under the authority of the Governor or Rajpramukh of the State in the 
Official Gazette ol that State shall be deemed to be the authoritative text thereof in the 
English language under this article. 

349. Special procedure for enactment of certain laws relating to language. —During 
the period of fifteen years from the commencement of this Constitution, no Bill or amend¬ 
ment making provision for the language to be used for any of the purposes mentioned in 
clause (1) of article 348 shall be introduced or moved in either House of Parliament without 
the previous sanction of the President, and the President shall not give his sanction to the 
introduction of any such Bill or the moving of any such amendment except after he has 
taken into consideration the recommendations of the Commission constituted under 
clause (I) of article 344 and the report of the Committee constituted under clause (4) of 
that article. 


Chapter IV— Special Directives 

350. Language to be used in representations for redress of grievances. —Every person 
shall be entitled to submit a representation for the redress of any grievance to any officer or 
authority of the Union or a State in any of the languages used in the Union or in the State, 
as the case may be. 

351. Directive for development of the Hindi Language. —It shall be the duty of the 
Union to promote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the composite culture of India and to secure 
its enrichment by assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 
expressions used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India specified in the 
Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary 

rimarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 


EIGHTH SCHEDULE 

[Articles 344 (i) and 351] 
Languages 

1. Assamese. 

2. Bengali. 

3. Gujarati. 

4. Hindi. 

5. Kannada. 

6. Kashmiri. 

7. Malayalam. 

8. Marathi. 

9. Oriya. 

10. Punjabi. 

11. Sanskrit. 

12. Tamil. 

13. Iclugu. 

14. Urdu. 


APPENDIX XV 


(Reference : Concluding portion of paragraph 5 of ChapterXI I) 
Statements showing roughly the volume of employment opportunities in 

DIFFERENT CLASSES OF POSTS UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ANNUALLY 

below give iV'.vr alia figures of the vacancies filled during, and 
those outstanding at the end of, each of the years 1954 and 1955, in different classes of 
Central Government. These figures give a rough idea of the volume of 
employment opportunities available annually under the Central Government. 

NT data, the Direclor-Generah Resettlement and Employment 

New Delhi, has observed as follows:— 


.Central Government employment is fairly evenly spread over thfr 

country as a whole and.only a percentage of it is in Delhi itself. From 

a recent survey, the number of Central Government employees in Delhi State 
IS about 90,000 (out of a total of 7,34,000) plus about 11,000 in the Northern 
Railway who are located in Delhi. The balance of the employees 
arc located and, generally, recruited elsewhere except in the case of those *wha 
are recruited through the Public Service Commissions or public examinations 
on an all-lndia basis. 


STATEMENT I 


Statement showing (z) vacancies filled (through the Emi^loyment Exchanges and- 
otherwise) in Central Government Establishments during 1954, ( it ) vacancies 
outstanding at the end of 1954, and (m) STAFF STRENGTH OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
Establishments/Ofttces on 31-12-1954. t'lNiviKiNi 



Nature of posts 

Number of 
vacancies 
filled 
during 

1954* 

Number of 
vacancies 
outstanding 
at the end 
of 1954* 

Total staff 
in post 
(Civilians 
only) at 
the end of 
I 954 t 


I 

2 

3 

4 

I. 

Gazetted Officers — 

(a) A*dministrative 

{h) Executive .... 

19 ^ 

1,266 

545 

543 

6,145 

7,042 

2. 

Non-Gazetted Officers — 

(a) Administrative .... 
{b) Executive .... 

633 

3,028 

94 

Ij7I2 

9.677 

33.816 

3. 

Ministerial — 





{a) Assistants and Senior clerks 
(f>) Junior clerks and lypists . 

(r) Stenographers and Stenotypists 

3.838 

6,451 

645 

740 

3,086 

ICI 

85,999 

73.390 

4.678 

4. 

5. 

Unskilled Labour .... 
Technical staff .... 

. 11,788 

8,438 

7.300 

7,810 

2,52,707 

1.59.282 

_ 

Total 

36,879 

21,931 

6,32.736 


/Excluding Indian Audit and Accounts Department, Railways and nrr-iTtular es¬ 
tablishments. * 


"flticluding Indian Audit and Accounts Department, but excluding Railways mds 
non-regular establishments. 
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•Notes : 


fi'i Information contained in this statement is based on 1,775 returns (on 
^ ^ a?, avTraTpw mJnth) received from Civil and Defence establishments. 
Roughly 25 to 30 per cent, establishments do not submit 
and^^erefore, the information about vacancies filled and outstanding 

is not complete. 

The number of vacancies filled in the Railways through Ernployment 
^^LchatJ^^rduring 1954 is 17,506. This information is based on Em- 
ployment Exchange returns. 

(3) The staff strength estimate given in column 4 is 

ment establishments (other tha". »ion-reguto csiablistoents) bm 

eluding Railways and Indian Missions abroad. It includes Civilian 
staff in Defence establishments. 


0 


■# 


#■ 





Statement showing (i) vacancies filled (through the Employment Exchanges and oteierwise) in Central Government Est.ablishments 
DURING I955j (^0 vacancies OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF 1955, AND 'Ml) STAFF STRENGTH OE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT EsTABLISHMENTS/OFFICES 
ON 31 ST December, 19S5. 
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(c7) Persons paid from contingen¬ 
cies .... 
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m. 
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language COMMISSION, OF illS 

THirf/c visri’ OF’ DKPui ArioN ro 

MIL U. S. S. R. FOR A STUDY OF TilH IMNGUAGE PROBLEM. 

Prefatory 

mcii/ofVndh C.omniission decided, with the coiicurrerice of ihc Govern- 

t I of the Gommission should visit the U.N.S.R. ior a shon 

had bL'rhSk-dln^^ ''"’'-rf' i'^>r cousidciatior u. India 

■IS in Indi’i flirni jh n in which numerous languages arc current 

ackhne ■Oh^ r >mi>orlani instance oF wi.al is reputed to he a successFii 

•Klmltcd hc^hrnP '1 "■ th'>UKln tliat a study ot t!ic mcinods 

conni-ciim hit-' consideration ol the prtiblcins iliat arise in tliis 

mission that I'shViH"'^''''' ‘*ccidcd, having regard to the convenience ol (he C oiii- 

terveniii- neriLf v 'm"/' V” ^ PC'od of two to three weeks in the iii- 

■md the''lisV mLm *itc penultiniale meeting o;‘the Commission ai SimaaJi 

on rhe\id f, K o’ t '‘'i iicld on the 25th julv. i left Bomba-e 

niiirnhin iL't .,L'^ S'-!' evening. I left Moscow on li.e eod'i 

the t'oroi 1 .■P't''cd biiek m jKimbay on tiu: 21SI aiteinoon in time for (he last meetire of 

•ind Gr nwuin fH .^‘■ii'Oiciriems lor my travel to the places 1 visited m the IJ.S.S.R, 
Aellcm™ " discnssiiins with vanous persons and authorities were made by the 


■ml TisEk -ii r " t ‘P'clf ; I ^ilso visited Leningrad, Kiev 

M wiii'-F rhe ^ T Tt, 'Y'“'c capital of the Union Repuhiic l.'kraine 

bv rh ■‘'m isr ' ,rV ilcvcloped language afier Russian, and spoken 

I y rho .Tl.ist numerous linginsiic group alter the Russian laiigua^ge. Ai i.emm-rid tli<Te 

deveh nmmt'Trh"^^ 1 ^aculty of the I’eople of the Norm) which concerns itself vvi'di ine 
'PishVem I ,1 mniicrous backward languages in ilie nortlieru territories in the U.S.S.R. 
-iw'I-' a general cenire of cultural iuiporiance am eigsi 

■I be hve Asmttc Kopubhes of the Union, wc. the Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghis, I'ahk -md 
isHrl'”\T Kepnbhcs._ Alter my preliminary discussions at the Institute of Lingu- 

J'li .1 ol the Acailemv of Sciences, U.,S.S.R„ spectaiismg in tiiis rnd 

.allied subjects), it was considered that, having regard to the nature of rlie hiiunuD'c problem 

bo b^fiailf wu J'S|’’osal for its study, the period available toSvic would 

nt,. I , , ^ included, apart from discussions in AIoscow at tlie concerned speca- 

rr,tt t / ““r ''‘Sjf to these places to obtain a view, in the field, of a leprei.cnuKive 

crass-section of tlie diflerent types ol linguistic dilhculues. In Moscow, apart IisUti 
meetings with prolessors and members ol the Institute of i.anguages, I visited and nan in 
cuulerence tlie autnoruies of tlie Instiliuc of National sSchoois of the U.vS. bR. and the 
instiiuie ol Oriental Studies. It was also arranged that I should have a c.iiscu..sio;i witli idic 
Sector of Law of the Acaviemy of Sciences m Kiev about tne special 
aspects ol tlie langLiage problem in the fields of legislation and administration of justice 
r\L i_.emupad I had discussions at the Faculty of the People of the North witli specialists 
m tne diilercnt back .card ’ languages of the North studied there. At Kie\’, apart from 
aiscussions at the Sector of Law, I held discussions at the Institute of Linguistics and 
^iteraturc ol the Academy ot Sciences of the Ukraine Republic. At Tashkent sirnilarlv, I 
had discussions at the Academy of Sciences, Tas ikent. To ail these discussions the Soviet 
auuioritjcs had asked their highest available officers and specialists : every i nhirmation I 
asKed lor was very readily given to me. Supplemcmal to the discussions I held at Mosemw 
at me iasiiLLUc of Linguistics and the Institute of National Schools, I had drawn up a 
oriel questionnaire and requested lor written replies to be given so that tlicrc may not be 
any misunderstanding left with me on important points owing to the process of 'inter¬ 
pretation tlirough which the discussions had to be conducted. This also thev were vooul 
enough to comply with. 

A brief note of myJobservations in the U.S.S.R. was circulated m tiic members of 
the Gommission at the meeting on the 2Sth Julv : further to tuis I also gave an or d 
account ot my observations supplementary to this note at the Commis.sion’s meeting on the 
same day. 1 he present note, which could not he prepared for want of time earlier, is a 
iuller account of the same. 
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General background 

3. As I was informed, in Russia under the Czars, a 

discouragement and even suppression of languages other ^uss an had bcen^f^^^^^^ 

Russian used to be the sole language for purposes of law, 

of instruction for higher education and for the greater part of sseondai^ education as wti . 
There was very little attempt to help develop any ol the backward V|- ^ 

tories of the Russian Empire. Even in the regains ol the 

Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Byelo-Russia m the EuiopLan ^ , „d with strong 

(where the people were quite advanced and the languages ; the neonlc as 

and old literary traditions), the Russian language used to dVtcrv\- 

against the local languages. 'Ehis was, of course, even more true r)l the prestin-eta> tern 
tories of the Asiatic^Rcpublics and tbc other still more backward and undeveloped region, 
of the country. 

4. The general situation about the progress ()f education in tiic a'*' , 

U.S.S.R, uiuler the O/ars and the present position in those lerritoncs ii shaip 

comrast on the basis of official statistics. The educational system was a iparentlv m l 
widespread or progressive or verv advanced outside ol the mcirc'politan terntr^rics o ^ 
previous to the Revolution of 1917. Reference .was made in ftom 

Lid to have been issued in 1X87 'T' the then Minister ot F'^itieation whiel bamed trom 
secondary schools “the children of coachmen, lootmen, cooKs, L.,) 

other lower classes” on the ground that I'tsTe^.vvas ” really m need hr s^ 

oio aspire to a secondary and higher education’. T lie overall ,, 

■iccordinc to the census of 1807 was 24%: the lilcracv percentages in the Asiatic and oilier 
Lore backward territories were' ^cry tnuch k^cr, being of the order of one or two pet cem. 
As against this, universal literacy is said to have now been attained t>'|' ^ 

including all such backward regions. At present univcisal, hL bLn L 

obtains up to and including the yth grade loi all pcoplt m ard ir- 

cided that the limit of tree and compulsory^ education should .L-Ldv'ccni- 

clusive of the 10th grade in the course ol the current 1 i\ e-^ car Man , .ind alieady cen 
pulsory education up to the lOtli grade ha# been tmlorccd and ‘ . 

urban areas where a beginning lias been made. Against only a aa I'niv^Tities 

Revolution times serving mainly the great Russian region il.erc ate ^ 'y-,,' 

to serve all parts of the country, many of them situate outside ol LV;:;/ 

In iQid ('7'iri^L Russia had 91 institutions of higher learning with an eiitOin.cnt ol ii^,vOC 
suidems : m 1L9 there wcL 7.<^o such instilu.ions tn the U.S.S.R wnh a stud an body ol 
620,000 : in 1953 more tlum 900 with an aggregate student bod) oi i,s00,000. 

It is stated tliat a total of sy million pupils arc at present attendirg diff'erent scfools 
and instituies in ll.e U.S.S.R. It is claimed tliat ” ihc Soviet Slate has created li e u nd.- 
tivins tliat make for th.e truly mass cl arreter (d higher i. due utit n. 

There has been brought into existence what is claimed to be a vast > 7 ''’d'EL'Ll 
clubs, museums, lecture halls, etc. ;so as to bring culture within reach of the n,asses 
all nalicnaalitics comprising the U.S.S.R’. 

s Tliis expansion of public education appears fully to comprehend all the territoiies 
of tlL coun,r(^ncluding^he regions which evcrc formerly Y^pS^f.^k^arc • 
to statistics there has been a manifold expansion ol educational 

in the formerlv neglected areas with a view to making up their special deficiencies. T 
P.r instance, f was told that in Uzbekistan there was no umversity Mull^ 

even a single sccondarv school. Muslim ecclesiastical schools conducted b> 

(badlv, according to my infomiants) were the principal educalior.al institutions available. 
Now there are two universities, apart from numerous other institutions for 
and a widespread network of secondary (as well as of course middle and elementa yj 
schools I was also told that previous to the Revolution there was not a single Uzbek who 
was a univcrsnv graduate. M against this, they said in dVshkent, that they were now selt- 
sufficient in respect of all highcr-cducalcd personnel, and there were Uzbek specialists m 
practicallv all fields even at the metropolitan umversity at Moscow and at otfei institu 
fions at the capUaMif ihc U.S.S.R. scUal Uzbek scholars .and Tcc.ahs.s tmw he d^ 
rant positions, i’ticre are about a liundted scientific institutes "'ithm I/bekisun now 
] was informed that what is true of Uzbekistan was just as true of all the five A^'at'C 
Republics and also typical of the position as it obtained elsewhere in the lotmcrly neglected 
territories. Thus, for instance, against the numerous universities and institutes now 
fiourishing in them, there was not a sin.glc institution oniigher learning m pre-Rcyolu- 
tion times in tlie Trans Caucasus or the entire Central Asia m which regions tg repul 
lies of Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Kazakasian, Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, 1 ajikistan and 
Turkmenia are now situated. 
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Certain ligurcs as a sample of tlic progress made were quoted to me from an autliori- 
tatjve account ol public education in the U.S.S.R. 

1 he census lor 7926 showed the following percentages of litcracv for some of the 
backward nationahucs ol the U.S.S.R. :_ 


Kazakhs . 


.6.^0^ 

Uzbeks ..... ^*8''- 

Fajiks ..... 2-3% 

Turkmenians , . . ->.-^0/ 

-- D . 0 

As against this, now practically universal literacy liad been attained, and illiieracv lias now 
been complotdy cradic.itcd m all ilic regions of the Soviel Union ; thal is nbav ll^ 
‘i® ‘amononious Republics‘ regions ’ and ‘ nalionai areas 
I he tollowing ligurcs regarding general educational schools ” were quoted as a otber 
indication ot the iirogrcss made; ' auou.tr 


1974-15 1928-29 1938-39 


Tajikistan 

Uzbekistan 


.. 2,569 4,383 

'J'here has been a corresponding increase in the number of cliildrcn in the secondarv 
schools and o. persons undcigoing Ingher education in the imiver.sities as well as what 
ate called ill KussiUj ‘higher institutes of learning^. 

6. At all levels of the educational system there is no distinction between men and 

vvomen, and it is maintained by the Soviet authorities that the proporti<un oi' \\ornen un 
dergomg secondary and higher edneatien in the U.S.S.R. (winch approximates to their 
piojiordon in the total population) is signilicanily larger than comparable figures ever in 
tile advanced countries of the West or the U.S.A. ^ 

7. As against the policies previously followed with reference to the languaces md 
cultures ol the nationalities other than the Russian, it would appear that since the Revo- 
ution. oi 1917 very liberal and progressive policies have been followx'd and a great deal 
has been done lor ihc development of the backward languages and for the enc'ouracemeir 
ol literary and other cultural expressmns ol the different nationalities, besides the me 
expansion ol cdiic ition in all these territories. The languages of the nationalities have 
now toLind tiicir proper place in the systems of local administration, and as h medium of 
instruction/subjcct ol study, in educational institutions of the respective iidtionalities 
w nch was m the past tomlly denied to them. A saying of Lenin that ‘ we must Xavs 
talk to the pcviplc m their own languages’ was frcquentlv quoted to me. bull freedom 
and autonomy to the various nationalities comprising the U.S.S.R. to develop their own 
cultincs and fmgaages was announced as one ot the fundamental principles of Soviet Politv 
SOOI7 alter tlic Revolmion. Large numbers of universities and diverse institutions of hitrhor 
earning have been set up in the regions where higher education had not penetrated befW*. 
hand Independent Academics ol Sciences have been set up in several Union RcDublir^; 
and branches ol the Academy ol Sciences of the U.S.S.R. have been opened ii/otliers’ 
For instance, languages of 23 backward peoples of the North arc studied in the institute at 
Ucmngrad, and many oi these (and other undeveloped languages studied elsewhere) have 
now been lurmshed with scripts and they are in use up to appropriate ttages ol the edu¬ 
cational system according to the degree of development and literarv effort possible in tiiem 
Special steps have been taken lor the provision of schooling in these areas, and Dedaeoiricai 
institutions have been established to make special studies of methods of teaching with 
rctercnce to the communities of the different backward peoples. Speciar texa-books 
have also been written up specifically for the use of such backward reg^on^ both ‘in their 
own languages and lor tlieir instruction in Russian in the Russian Ittngiii^gc. 

220 MH—32 
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8. Certain important factors to note in connection with a c.»riimon linguistic medium 
for the whole country, are the following. In the circumstances t'lat obtained in Czarist 
Russia, owing to the Russian language being practically the exclusive medium for ad¬ 
ministration, law, higher education, etc., for tlic entire territories,—whatever other de¬ 
leterious effects tin's might Iiave had,—a legacy seems to liave been inherited by the Soviet 
Government of a fiirly widespread acquaintance with the Russian language (although 
the degree of tills varied, being more intensive in the ohicr territc'ries and less so in the 
newer additions to the Czarist Empire) and the habit of using it at all sig,nificant levels of 
society. Secondiy, the Russian language, considered overall, is unquestionably the best 
developed and most advanced ol the languages ol ihc U.S.S.R. in respect of scientific 
and other literature. 1 was told tliat in regions, such as for instance Ukraine, Latvia, 
Byelo-Russia, a significant am.ount of original work even in scientific subjects is currently 
done in tlic respective languages by indigenous scholars, winch is siibscqucntly translated 
into the Russian language for more general use. By and large, liowcver, it is incontrover¬ 
tible that ovcr-ail the Russian langua.gc has been—im J of caurse Cvintinucs to be—by far 
the outstanding language medium of t!ie country as compared to all otiicrs in respect of 
the availability of scientific and other literature. 


Numerically also the position of the Russian Jatigu.ige is verv strong. Of a total 
population of the order of 200 millions about a hundred millioiis have Russian as their 
moth or-tongue* 


The latest available statistics of the lan’cr 
of 1939 (with additions foj' the verriioi ia! chan 
follows : 


language 
ges in ih' 


nvu/ps 

Rakic 


on the basis 
Reg.'ublics 


of the census 
etc.) arc as 


1. Russian • 

2. LJkrainian 

3. Bielorussian 

4. Uzbeks . 

5. 'Rartars . 

6. Kazakhs 

7. Jews 

8. Azerbaijanians 

9. Georgians 

10. Armenians 

11. Lithuanians 

12. Aioldavians 

13. Lsthonians 

14. Latvians 

15. Mordvinians . 

16. Tchoovasha 

17. Tajiks 

18. Kirghizs 

19. Dagestanian Peoples 

20. Bashkirs 

21. Turkmen 

22. Poles 

23. Udmunians 

24. Marians 

25. Komi 

26. Ossctiiiians 

27. Greeks . 

28. Karelians 

29. Karak ilpakians 


99 million. 
3h*5 .. 


4 ’9 
4'3 
3 ■ T 

3-0 


2-0 
■j-8 
1-7 
1-5 
I '5 

1*4 .0 

1-2 

890 thousand 


-'40 

812 

f >30 „ 

600 

480 

410 „ 

360 

290 ,, 

250 ,, 

190 


Besides, the Ukrainian and the Byelo-Riissian languages arc c 
I was told that the speakers ol any of these languages understand i . 
two withiMU much difficuky. This factor further reinforces stroii 
ponderance nf tlie Russian and near-Russian language group. T 


lose to the Russian, r, d 
he speakers of the other 
gly the nurnerical pre- 
he remaining languages 
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above statement. ^ relatively small num<^crs of people as will be seen from the 

««-up of the 

of Russian from a verv early s^V^e ^ ornphasis on the compulsory teaching 

that as contrasted with the pmvKHis educationists 

hours to the study of the Rus-iari lantmoa* ^ se-aovd gives considerably more 

of the Russian language as a subject ofregions the teaching 
grade (that is to sav 7-8 years of 'w^'i second term of the ist 

'"riie teaching of the” Russian commencp Irorn the 2nd grade, 

say, the end of the socMndriry sc^u)5^■n4 Tt'i' iT. is to 

elementary school, that is to sav the fr-ca>0 ^ ^ finish 

nationalities in the IJ.S.S R ar • abl ' to’-nf .h r*'" children of all 

at which boys and girls emcr iip')a univ-Tsiiv' write in Russiand’ At the stage 

schools or proRssional i education in higher technical 

secondarv course, the nuoif^ oi‘ ruan examination at the end of the 

» well familiar with the Russian Ianguage '\nd literuure' 7 n’ah 

themselves. They would of <'onrs?. iTn'^ur ti, / 1 ^ ‘in i<^spects as Russian pupils 

also equally well/ ddiis dreum tan r nationalities 

able as a second string to the l7rv it ‘ill'eduw^ wl anguage is invariably avail- 

the educational svsteni; entirdv ch m 1 ni 7 ^ r " including higher studies within 
as compared to those in' s conm language diniculiies in tlie U.S.S.R. 

tions I^sked in thR reJp^cUn wriuug :' two ques- 

Answer 

r\ 

univct^ity he is so familiar will) Riiv^i;i,i ,|i n smfr'^' ioor ri"'^ Russian 

he can talk/write/comnrch 'nd it u-r*!! mc ^ ^ degree that they pass their 

the Rirssian student hiinscdf ^ ' " //tranex" cxaniin;,um^^ 

completed Pvussian schools. They 
have only slight privileges on the pro¬ 
gramme of RuSsSian literature. 

hiJh^rTd.i’''"'M"'d r” 'It ilic Unqucstioiwblv. 

mgher levels all know Russian very well ? 

Thus do members of Sovdet top admlnisira- 
tpn, doctors, engineers, advocates, iouriia- 
hsts, etc., all know Russian as a rule ? 

Af. A.—The terms ‘Russian scimols ’ and ‘ nnn-Riissian schools’ arc used with 
refeiencc to the language medium of instruction. 

accorat‘-•lamination it is stated as under in an authoritative 

sciiool sit for their school-leaving certificates Thov 
aie cKummed in the tollowing subjects : Russian language and literature^ 
imthematics, physics, chemistry, and the history of the u!s"s.lf^ 

^'^cxanhnc^^'7V,7^^ written Russian language and literature examination the 
.h;i?7 r demonstrate a correct understanding of the theme and an 

At thp dearly, consecutively, in good literary language 

At die .,)ial examiriation he must show miderstanding of the^ hismHe^l 
^h? Kussian literature, liis knowledge of the leading works of litcra- 
biograpxiies of the greaiest Russian writers, the features of their art 
and also his knowledge of the fundamentals of the theory of literature ” ' 

iSiSsSi 

rtiA //*• the different Republics and between the Renublics 'and 

the Union (most of which at all significant levels under Russian conditions is^necessarily 
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“ official'’) is carried on in the Russian language without any difficulty or liandicap being 
felt and all contacts and correspondence between the personnel of Union agencies and the 
local staffs in the different Republics are conducted in the mediiini of the Russian lan¬ 
guage : and since every educated person knows it very well (and under compulsory edu¬ 
cation it means every adult), no difficulty is experienced. Besides, tlie U.S.S.R. main¬ 
tains at the Headquarters a special department for translations. 

All local administration is carried on at the Republic level in the language of the Re¬ 
public and at lower levels in the local language where it is differem. Stenographic assis¬ 
tance and typewriters (based on the Russian typewriter generally as the scripts are subs¬ 
tantially identical) are available for all their requirements. 

The linguistic medium of notices and signboards, forms to be filled etc., are decided 
according to the pragmatic needs of tlie situation. In Kiev most public notices were in 
both Ukrainian and Russian ; on the otlier hand signboards of shops were in either lan- 
^age or in both sometimes. A general bilingualism apparently makes the issue of the 
linguistic medium as between the two languages a wholly eclectic issue to be resolved ac¬ 
cording to objective convenience and not sentiment. 

When within a Union Republic there are language groups of other nationalities— 
for instance, the Karakalpak people of the Karakalpak autonomous republic—the problem 
is solved by introducing a further dimension of multi-Jingualism. In elementary schools 
of this area the boys are taught Russian as w'eli as Uzbek language (tliougii the latter not 
compulsorily I was told) in addition to their mother-tongue Karakalpak. Public notices 
arc published according to the language or languages of the region to whom they are ad¬ 
dressed. In Uzbekistan for instance, the district authorities would I'epublisl) the notices 
and orders from the Union Republic in the local languages, as well as Uzbek as well as 
Russian. Often the olficial publications run into four or live dhieiunt languages. 

There are Russian newspapers run in non-Russian Union Republics besides news¬ 
papers in the language of the Republic. Sometimes one ncwspapei- may rive columns 
in both linguistic media. There may be newspapers, below the Union Republic level, 
even in the smaller languages of tlic autonomous republics and regions. 

12. Article 12J of the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the U.S.S.R. announces : 

‘‘ Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education ’k 

It is maintained by the Soviet authorities that this right is real in their country (and 
not illusory as they suggest it is elsewhere) due to a system of extensive Stale stipends for 
students of universities and higher educational establishments, above the stage of free 
and compulsory education. 

All schools in the country are opened and maintained by the State. While there are, 
of course, diflercnces ol detail, it appears that tlic U.S.S.R. has a generally uniform school 
system for all the Republics of the Union. The study plans and school curricula in the 
different Union Republics arc also basically uniform. 

I must say a word about the political organisation of the country so far as it is rele¬ 
vant as a frame-work of reference to the issues with which I w-ts concerned. 

Tlic Constitution of the U.S.S.R. states xhai ‘the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics is a federal State formed on the basis of a voluntary union of equal soviet socialist 
republics.k 

Sixteen republics headed by the Russian Soviet Fedcrativ^e Socialist republic are de¬ 
signated as ‘ Union republics k 


Within the Union republics there are ‘ autonomous republics ’ and ‘ autonomous re¬ 
gions . Lach Union Republic has its owm Constitution in full conformity with the Cons¬ 
titution of the U.S.S.R. but designed to take account of the specific features of the re¬ 
publics. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. comprising two Chambers is the highest organ 
of State power in the U.S.S.R. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. elects the Presidium of tlie Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. consisting of a President and sixteen Vice Presidents. Idie Presidium has 
power to annul the decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. aad 
of the Councils f, f Ministers of the Union Republics if they do not conform to law. 
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fhc Council ol Alinisiers of the U S S R is; ♦ 

o gari of the State power of the U S S R'it i^ a •'K'lninisirauvc 

Supreme Soviet of the IJ.S.S R and'hi the inn^r^ ^ i ^ i-eesatruabJe to the 

Soviet to the Presidium. ‘ * ^ ^ miervais between sessions oi’ tlie Supreme 

1 he Council of Ministers of the TJ S s: p It,o i - 


liiese In'anclies 
I >;.S.R. to sus- 
i’ubncs and annul 


of tht Fedc/al (,.,. 

State administration, embn^es : ^ i %her oigans ol State fower and organs of 

“‘'’121;?"“““ "1 ...J )..,Wk 

““ ....I--.* i 

ce„. 2 'S„t,.. 

It is stated as under :_ account ol I ubiic I:dncan‘t}n m the U.S.S.R, 

Phe Ministry of flighcr Education of the 11 S ^ p . ■ - / 

organizational, educational and mcthodcdovic'-d' wod*^ 

tonal schools and institutions dp/' n v voca~ 

tutjons of liiehcr le^mina /^oii fj/ leuMiing, i he n ;a, oi\ 0) the msti- 

educational establishments^ and cemin"wh™’)'w • N'.Ih i- f.tio i.ai- apncuKural 
not only with regard, to thcar rabaS 

work, but also financiallv and Sonnmi,-.‘i|,’. ^ O'^eiliodoiogical 

earning (pedagogical, art, med,cal and 

technical schools (tcchnicumsi -ire fin-,nr-.in, "g^ ’' "e!l ah sccondarv 

of,l.c U*l!2P/„te ..r 

the whole w-hile the basic organisa nT^ifor^^^ ^ ogg'' '>n 

centrally, a great deal of aulonomv in de^dl ^ llic mam priiici .k-s finuie laid down 

diff.™.. Repubhe k ..«arr.rei7pi72,sr2r "" 

Educational System 

to Cll^rjn o 7 ;he\Sf;^?e?toTcv^^^^ pre-school educaliona! establishments ,o cater 

middle and the sreondaryl^^ The'deme'SRschooiton^^^^^^^ V!S' the 

proximatcly), the middle school of 7 grades faces 1 to t/i *in praties (ages 7 to 11 ap- 
schools of JO grades (ages 7 to 17) approximamlv ^ tttid ihe secondarv 

mg are identical for\he grades whferoveda^Lonost ^-gramme of leach'- 

thc middle and secondary schools. At the end of tlfc secon*ibi"^''f ‘'i' ‘^'*‘-'”'‘entary. 

Leaving txamination after which higher education Rmmrnr, r ’ 2 ‘‘, 

universities, institutes and professional establishment^! uUnV-i 1 fhis js provided by 
perts in different branches of technique. The term of studv"In skilled ex- 

4-6 years. ^ ^ study m these msruutions is of 

r™! “iBis »- 

S XonS”"'”"'-."'Sier;:™ 
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(r) Regions in which all itniniclion including liighcr cducalion. i.e. in universities 
and institutions of higher learning and in all faculties, is availabic in the local language _as 
the general medium. 'I'his would apply to the Rcpuldics of Ukraine,, Byclo-Russia, 
Georgia, Latvia, Litliuania, Estonia, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, etc. 

Here also, while there arc institutions in wlf"-’] the medium is tlie local language, 
other inslilutiecirs exist, side by side in which at all stages of the cducaiional system the 
medium is Russian. Idle two media may also be mixeil up in the same institution or 
within dilTerent faculties particularly in institmions in the field o} higiier education. 
Where tlic medium is not Russian but a language, the Russian language is studied 
compulsorily as a subject of study in secondary schools from the first or second form at 
the rate of at least one hour’s instruction a day. 

(2) The second category would be ‘sf region'> in \vhicli education is conducted as a 
general rule in local languages uvi to //;e u vcrith Jora!. This applies, for instance, to the 
Ugro-Finnish group of lariguages. In ihe- .' ^cgiicis, beyond the seventh form the medium 
of instruction is cxclusivciy Russian. Wit Inn tins stage during tlie seventh to the tenth 
form the local language is studied as a subject m tiicsc regtons. 

(3) In the third group the ic-cal langoace is the medium up to \hc fourth form only. 
Beyond this the medium is excliisivcly the RussiLui ianguage. 'fhe people of the North 
Caucasus region, ol the Soviet Alongohan Keputrhe, etc. Iidl in tins eategory. 

(4) The last class relates largely to tl^c Kvnih Sibe'ic.n and otla.i regions. The lan¬ 
guages sp(Tcn in these regions arc Ncoi.eis, ITiif,*.: m‘, (itjnd ehus, and so on. There are 
some 2X dificrcnl peoples in tlicse regions and (heir a; ■ i-'; . lig.iiken in the case cl the 
smallest communities by only a few tlKa -ai ds oae), > me \ery unde’eek'ped, although 
a great deal has been done since \hc Revv luiien \o deveK}> (hern. The medium of ins¬ 
truction is the local ianguayc In the very hneest [onus but beyond that it is the Russian lan¬ 
guage. 

15. The compulsory teaching ('>r tlie Rassj.m language is stcaieJ from tlie first form 
or scc(‘)nd form (7 or 8 years of aged Where it is smrted from the first fotrn, it is com¬ 
menced in the second term of die hrsi \^ear st> as no! ro coidhet witli llic learning of the 
local language wlr'ch is started in die firs: term. Tlie compuisevv teacliing of Russian 
language Or literature continues up to the tenth foim, tl iat is up tv> the age of 17 years. 

By the time that a student of any nationalitv cornrs ime l'id\ crsiiv, he is as familiar 
with the Russian language as il'.c Russian student hiniscii mid can talk, write and com¬ 
prehend Russian nearly as veil as tlie lUe, iar» suidcni. d tierc arc many students from 
non-Russian nationalitic,:. for instance, at the Alosci.'w linivcrsity, and no difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced by them vis-a-vis Russian nat'onal siuuent.; in understanding or following Uc- 
tures in Russian or in competing with them in common cx<sminations. 

To my c]ucstion as to whether the startitpg of a second language, practically at the 
commencement of the educational career of tlie ciiild in tin: primary stage, did not cause, 
as was believed by psychologists of pedagogy, a ‘ fiyphcnad.s’l' in ihe mind of the child, 
I W'as told that clue to the interval of a term and due to the rnctlKKls that they followg in 
their experience no such confusimi or ciitlicuhy occurs, it was affirmed to me that this 
was so even in regions like Georgia where a separate convcntifaial script is in use for the 
language as distinguished from the other regions in many of which now the local languages 
arc written in the same script as the Russian. 

When professors of other regions arc employed or go fV>r giviu!: instruction to re¬ 
gions where they do not know the local language and the inediuni e'j instruction for the 
particular class is the local language, lectuxes arc delivered in the Russian language. The 
matter is viewed wholly pragmatically, and there is no difficulty since the students under¬ 
stand Russian as well as their own local language, \vhilc there are a few' remaining cases 
of old professors wdio arc not wliolly bi-dingual, in tlie new generation that is com¬ 
ing up, having undergone a fully bi-lingnal training, tlieie is cajual proficiency amongst 
them in the Russian as w^ell as their local languages and the students are able to follow lec¬ 
tures in whichever language they are delivered, although an old professor may prefer to 
do so in Russian (having all his earlier life studied it in that medium) and may not be able 
to do so in the local language even when it is his mother longue. 

There w^ould seem to be a great deal of intcr-regional migration of teachers and pro¬ 
fessors. In the AIoscow^ University, for instance, there are large numbers of teachers as 
well as students from other regions. 
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far as the Uss'jhing ()r ‘ Russian'kiK^Tn''*’'■' ‘'r'rricuiMm etc. bur so 
to the to,ai stody l.ours de>s:u‘:!' ;;'r:i:ir; , "'”«/ " eoncemed, u appears 

Itom (he first to llic severih f-rade- Is ^ ''■‘f^riucaliona! system—panicijlariv 

ab c lor the entire course, (.'mt of 6 ’. ''o it a’m’!T'" ‘t'‘ - “'a'!- 

hiadcs, 2,508 study hours ate devot -ri’i <I> diinnf; iltc lirst to tlie seventh 

authonta.ive account of ’ accordms^;;'^;; 

17 . 1 ilc fnrei'.vi or I'unn-'f-tti i-nr>,, . , , 

Rtnstm™’ nuntlxV'o:'lesstnt htt-ttt^ P<'« on till the 

Kuosun .lox^ic! Federative Sot'i; dst Ri-tvi’ - • In the schools in the 

fin I I "toti c -h; 'it't .'th.;!'" T' Vnio,, 

‘foreign iatt'guagc’’ ‘T" • ''''^^^ =Xtb!f 7 n'die'suS 

-nv excluded iront the ec,Ve,s;rscht,';is'’at:: ''i ,n:;':;'tltuf'':;.;Vtl't ''' t-"'’ ‘O^PParendy 

-rn , , , >'e.i..i,.c„ Olio, tr, certain special schools. 

^"1= knowledge that the student sd-rc ft, r • . 

whfrot,''Tk''''f'‘'?'^""'’ “ '■P ^dnctiisued trorff f hit ,t''‘,'t''.principally a know- 

j^Oasc or fluency. 1 Oas mlfl ,F >. Xhtt't ' '' "'kP 

fHtguage course of il,e .sccondetT s T, t, jt,: Ot ...' ' ' ‘ " 

comprehend hooks on the vu!>e I, i ’ -’I '’.i 

told that tile Russian esioc'.-,'t'' t ...'./h" P’^'"''* ''’‘'‘f 


It commcnct-s two year- earlier d 
etl.orts are being made to enlianc. 


i chscwhcp' 


]!. 


. ^ ;.wiLfi any ucFrce 

- the snident at the end of the: foreign 
‘o.'e u ii.l, me aid of a dictionary, m 

V..el‘,'v‘',ve 7 ';r‘‘‘' 7 '""P'‘- , f was also 
, : 1 ' O' '. 1 *^' ^cve) ol atlainmenl 

'■'rv'‘*kttt Kepublic where 
I-,.en, leached by flidr students and 


lo. Fhcrc is no cornouisoM- r.■■l, i,;., . r 
«an students. ' ‘'-‘'''-td ‘’I any 110,1- 


liven where local languages are usesi as 


■''Ussicn iiational Janguaccr. to Rus- 


at^ all siagcs, institiid. 
of and accoiriniodatit>i; 
pragniaticaliy accordin, 
tile relative nropv>rt!''! 
consequence. 


U'aching in du- Rusm'u 
in thrre diiicrco 
' '.ieniand and sojaav 
vnrfy hevausc die 


t’f iOtruclion, dicrc arc, 


As rnigiit be cxpcc!-., 
language groups in all i 
liuctii.ai iji schools in 


aX:;- 1 ! number 

y g. .1. , o, insinuiions get delermined 

'-tn., IS l!v pragmat.c. If a sufhetent num- 


ds lliere i 
!C Kepi I!. 

tVXVrKK" ••^g.uufs in soch cas,-.. p vocld 

Dcr 01 (.jairgians are Inmg iji UzbekKrtn m -t .-..1;,,..^,";' ' ■^tUiiicjciu rnmi- 

or ?;chool with Georgian as the rncdii rn (d'iiyTiajen'^^cparale class 
schools with the language media of KazaX K ro ^^veral 

elementary and secondary school stage iiavnu^ rcwu-if n> 1hotli at the 
groups. This IS true nm only witli’referenev itf th ^ 1 P^d'Hiaiions ot ihcse language 
mthm the U.S.S.R., but alst, with .vfderX i. 7 n ^ naltomtlities comprised 

guages. In Moscow itself ilierc arc sclio k wot g'-P' g peosoiis speaking loreign lan- 
■nstrucfton.^ In all such -kttols 

and LTirnoXestion oTiwWtfJto^'fXanyb,,^^^^ ul'lT'k 

was also told that there is no reluctance on the D-mO ol , m " .pp^^.p^'\ttgainst his will, 1 
or maintam—nor do they look with, any diffm-ouf tmi-lnfr'’'‘•'P'Ublics to start 
(or even any other language as medium/ae.ainst those wifh'fr”V*’"^i 7 ’’'^ Ktissian medium 
seems that there is no sen.se of OivaIri ’ as hf Xrrt^ medium. It 

different levels. All schools in a r^aif!,? winm X,!, n languages prevalem a, 

financed by the republic of the rlgion. niedmm they teach in are run and 


;uage to laXigc.'h!‘'fh'e I'fnf ua! 77 ?b(flomne’^'c P''*'’'''" ''anes from 

fo-Kussta, etc.^-where Iherc Imi beK V loi ^ Estonia, 

e IS plenty of littiraiurc, indudinv sdeptifk' l-iftoi-t ■ or i cdiicahon 


language 

Ryelo-ktissia, „,mc mere nas netn a lonu iridic 

there is plenty ol lUcraturc, iiic.hidino scie'Rilie"hook's ■ n i ■ ---- 

even original worlrs are ttvaiLibk first in thefe I- m r.’'""' ^ 'l‘« 

Russian. Broadly, Itowevcr, these languar— iidVeiv-■ 7''' translaied into 

as compared to the Russian f-ntniaec. m 'i \d IP mauhtes 

any special preference excrcist i! aTrcf'-rd- th, n . cf m t ''’'''‘V'''’ 'kt'k' is 

non-Russian nationalities, in mnveriitid aiul hiXd'dnm ''''V'''' '^'“='s of 

IS to resort to the local l;!ngi!.agc s for Mtmumitie'-'md t , im V>’" o du- tendency 

Studies and exact sciences, ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ Kussian language Jor scientific 
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• r f Ko/aI'c rir and intcr~linc[^^l iransltition of literature 
A good ucal oi prepat ation ‘ various academics and institutions of 

is systematically ana ,1 ol^Shtefature is printed and published by Institutes 

S'sSSS:;' ;S;"SiCnCSwiii“ ^ »rg.nl..<. & ,S. p.,rp„c «c. 


Tor 

context 


t no R,r oi -n to difTcrent nationalities, different text-books appropriate in the 
U“hc Uaal andh^mr!!^ tLsc regions have been prepared and are tn use. 


Development of languages 

acvcun;t4 t£ iSf 

" nittsrtatttcly, the acxtnnt that 

devcloprneni ea ihe T^fh-^Academv who attended the meeting were themselves 

the specialists and " | A^wtic Repuhlics, conditions were approximately 

lizixks —,1 imyhi he , "O'",'; u i.,neuacc is equallv true of all the other lour. Kazak, 

sss'set?:, “®‘"' 

f ,1 ,,,,, \ojaiic Republics prior to the Revolution had been wriltcn 
lor Atahic priscift peoplcVof thesc"r'cSons’tad'Aeff 

at Tashkent, cen c to ^ Arabic script is inadequate for representing all the 

voluuou in . 9 ' 7 ; 'P f tad been movements for giving up the 

sound:- ol the t z-xh f ', V' vniiitioii limes The linguistic reform was however, it is 
Arabic script even m Church.' During the first fcvv years alter the Revo 

satst, t ici > ,1 - - .j ,.,.iv,rm the Arabic script ttsell. 

lllhAa’ k : -1 mt.siacuny or suftic.ent solution - 
at academic cc-l polilical level 

,935, the issiK ac::iin 
Rejmblic arid < 


deal of rnibhv 
language ii'i P 
could not I'lc 
way ot diacru 
1 aught and df 
tlic U'W eiutk 
schtHils, who ; 


It was however lelt that 

.. In 1929 after a good deal ot discussion 

•cls 'thc'^Laiin SOTPI was adopted. Subsequent to this. Circa 

• .there was a lot of discussion about the script in the 

’ wP '. pklc-spread move to change to the Russian script. Alter a |reat 
I 1'^ t 'P Ti iri ii w'is decided to adoftt the Russian script for the Uzbek 
, it, . 1 P ,° shm Certain sound-values of the Uzbek language which 
‘h''p h vilhin t'he Rm or Cynllic script have been provided by 
,ccuinn,..a..tcd ilhtn X ordinary students are not 

P - C-'-w tiP Arahh- script at alb It is only the philological specialists and, 

‘ ' k" h'lrnen lo pick it up in the surviving Mushrn ecclesiastical 

P ,b,c script. 'I hc acmal decision about the change ol script 
, i ’.PIP Po /.iPPy orseknees of Uzbekistan and was adopted by the Supreme 
'blvilb^iA'iic'Onic-n Republic in a special session. 

Tilt Russian •■"Pp-y ',”1' I'li, “rfiitJ «,,li iht reiiln- * S"'' <‘‘•1 'f c™™™"' 

iviiv W Slmn «.,o l...t now lo It.,, only o„o lo,™ of 

diaracters, etc., have been ach.ieved. 

1 ■ f ,i„- Cybok Imi'uasc in respect of script is more or less repeated so far 

Ihc hisiorv o .hbP f.w^^ concerned. It is also true of other 

as the anpiiapcR ' 1 -I'/t on, hke Karakalpak language which is spoken by some three 

lakhs of ppif m near /'.ral sea. 

■ i <.ot It Ihc same lime that all the languages current in the U.S.S.R. 
I .vP ,!p Rvk-aan or Uvrillic script. The Repuhlics of Latvia, Estonia 
UriK' hr hisiorical reast'ns, to use ihe Latin script. Aimenia and 
C 'i iVi ii ’sciipts which are neither Latin nor Cyrillic. The current literary 
I-.xub'c', IS not written even lo-day in the Russian script. 


It must V'u 
have nut swl^cld 
and 1 itiuiCiiia ^ 
Georgia lUive ll 
output in 'dicw 


I . . T’.A'.lriion tin e onlv JO nationalities had iheir own scripts. 

-'• > V . . f ,ruionalitres have been furnished with scripts. Ihe Russian 

some ho op-i "'’P - T- ix-ikirg the base, with diacritical marks or additional Iclteis for 
chaiacicis .'K .L.-cin in respect of all these new'scripts. It was stated 

Uj’at'thoTuni'' iiix 1 ibVipts to liiguages th«t did not have any at once gave a great impetus 
lo the cxpinsior, of literacy amongst the ..oncerned people. 
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itself possessed several tormf languai^- ?n *'""“‘’'''1^ P'^suniabi; 

tnany of these had fallen into dl"us’;f'’fn'‘oi 

'"£l“™;i:/r,;i'ir'>' ... 

Ukrainian terms m pmfc4ncct?R^ amongst the scholars to hunt om^nT 
instruction in the dfvs ni n i<nssian terms. In the Univcrsiiv f t- \ choose pure 
greatly resented hv the Ukrainian but the ^ n^^dium of 

their own terms different autiiorities and erouns nf c-i ^ good deaj 

fornK.rly““„"‘'*/: Ry fal, .“nirnX. „R:T““' “"J PPM.shyd 

?“ SssKy iSl ,-~s 

Soviet of the Union termmologv were set un hi th, r ^ orthography of the 

uSrsSLi'.Sr'ty s,?"; “ 

sSSMim^sfmsississ ■ 

Law Courts 

xr r. ?3. For various reasons it vxr.Mm .. . 


°Ss rr T »h. i t 

.™y «yy. ,y 

Indian iu"lidfl system"Ld‘'of”h^ difficult choice arise-^ in the 

Courts. The drcls Ltc tha't’" ‘>nud,m.n,:Zc"^ 

orlsini m ® i’e a single corpus u^' Supreme Court and tlu 

prising these tribunals as well as the siihnfH;Lr*‘^ ^ *? generality of fudges eoni- 
Indian system the problem is t^reconche th c ^ hkrarchy In ihc 

Court judgments if oossibUm''‘•‘^^irability of a linguistic 
also likely to be the linguisdc medium ofTe snbord nf, '""®m "^tcli is 

220 HA—33 ™ subordinate judiciary. In the Ru.s.sian system 
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ih^s critical point docs not arise at all owing to the fact that case law is not relevant in their 
system in anything like the way it is in our judicial system. 

1 a word very l^iefiy about the machinery for the administration of justice in 

the U.S.S.R. At the top of the organization at the Federal Centre of the U S S R there 
18 a Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. being the highest judicial organ of the State. * The 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is charged with the supervision of the judicial activities 
of ail the pidiciai organs of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republics. The fudges of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. numbering some thirty or so arc elected bv'the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. 

There is a Supreme Court in each of the Union Republics and Courts in the terri¬ 
tories of regions, autonomous republics etc. The Supreme Courts of the Union 
Republics are ejected by the respective Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics for a term 
of five years. So are the other courts of the autonomous regions etc. bv their emresponding 
Soviets. Within the Union Republic the hierarchical organisation of the iudicial 
administration is as under :— 


Below the Supreme Court of the Union Republic there arc regional Courts Each 
Republic IS divided into a certain number of regions. In the territory of Ukraine, for ins¬ 
tance, there are 26 regions. Each region is in its turn divided into di: tricts of which there 
may he 40 or 50 per region. For every district there is a people’s court and there is a re¬ 
gional court for every region. All these courts function for botli civil and criminal cases 
sitting sometimes in separate benches for the purpose. The people’s court at the district 
level in Ukraine for instance comprises of three persons one of them a people-’s iudee 
(generally a person with legal qualification) and tw^o others who may be laymen called ‘ peo¬ 
ple s assessors . A list of people’s assessors is elected for a period of three years by the 
pcopIe^s Soviet at the district level and two persons drawm from this list sit along with the 
people s judge for trial of cases. At the regional level also the judge and assessors are 
elected by the corresponding Soviets for a specific period. 

The Siiprerne Court of the U.S.S.R. exercises control and supervision over the entire 
judiciary of the U.S.S.R. as well as the Union Republics. 

i>i_ law or the quoting of precedent as such does not appear to feature to anything 

like the extent it f^eatures in our judicial system and in the Anglo-Saxon system of juris¬ 
prudence. The decision of a superior court is held to he generally applicable only to the 
case in which it is given. As there is no importance attached to case law or to the quotation 
of authority derived from Mgments of Supreme Courts of any of the Union Republics or 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., there is no question of any linguistic difficulties 
^ indeed a published series of Supreme Court decisions 

01 tlie U.S.S.R. but this IS not m any sense a source of law. The series is published in the 
Russian language. Similarly, in the Union Republics there are similar Digests of cases 
decided by the Supreme Courts of the Union Republics but they arc also not quoted for 
precedent even in the subordinate courts of the Union Republic, let alone being quoted 
as such in courts of other Republics. b j cu 


So far as the convenience of the parties of litigants is concerned in point of linguistic 
medium, every attempt apparently is made to meet it. In pre-Rcvolution times the lan¬ 
guage of the law courts was Russian all over the land. Now gcncrallv speaking the 
language of all courts is the same as the language of the region which they are intended to 
serve. Dinicultics owing to particular witnesses or accused persons not knowing the local 
language arc solved as they are solved in oiir cf'dintiy by means of interpretations and trans¬ 
lations of the depositions Generally speaking the language in which judgments and de¬ 
cisions are delivered at all levels up to the Supreme Court of the Union Republic is the 
lan^mage of the Union Republic ; although I was informed that there mav be cases in which 
the Supreme Court of the Union Republic may deliver particular judgment in the Russian 
language instead of in local language depending on the nature of evidence, the composition 
of the judicial bench etc As a rule how^ever most of the decisions, I w^as informed m Kiev 
of the Supreme Court of the Union Republic of Ukraine are in the Ukrainian language. 

Appeals lie ^he Supreme C^rt of the U.S.S.R. in certain specified circumstances 
against decisions of the Supreme Court of the Union Republic or other courts. The 
documents are dealt with by the judges of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. in their 
the Russian langu^age. Generally speaking however the Supreme Court 
-.rliT •, ^ large body of some 30 or 35 judges, comprises persons acquainted 

with the lan^ages of most of the important nationalities of the country and in the form a- 
Ron of benches for consideration of particular cases such linguistic proficiency is ant. to 
be taken into account. j lu 
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had been suppressed under the weight of too great an insistence on the 
medium. In Indian conditions the problem is that we have strong 
languages and we have to evolve anew a linguistic medium for pan-Indian pur- 
W7u^ regional language spoken by the most numerous linguistic group in the 
co^try. While the Indian problem is obviously far more difficult than the Russian 
prcOlem ever was (as was readily conceded in all the numerous discussions I held with 
Rissian scientists and scholars) the broad principles of the Russian experience are not 
wffiuut an element of benefit for our purposes. 

During my discussions in the U.S.S.R. the Russian scientists were alw'ays keen to 
Jciow me particulars of the Indian problems and the way wc intended to tackle them : 
I used to narrate to them the broad lines on which the Official Language Commission 
0ugnt to tackle mese issues. 1 must record that the very definite and strong impression 
felt with me ol these discussions was that they considered w'e were on the right lines. 


S. G. BARVE, 

Bombay : Secretary, 

“^ist July, 1956. Ojfxial Langtiags Commission- 
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